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LIFE OF SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 


CHAPl'EE I. 

SECOND MISSION TO TERSIA. 

[ 1810 .] 

voYAHR "o i«rHifiin!i~MAi,coi.M’a iiTmuiY I’Diisurra—iiirnNAY nEntuNB-— 

ADVANOM I'O SIUIUK — TOCIBTOON munB— MTIllMR OJf OAl’MN MUNI— 
MAtCOai’s SOUUO'ff— MAllCJlt 10 TUB lU)\'ATi CAMl'— SIR ItAlWOHl) JOKJW— 
MAMOMt’S UlSCUraoif Jir HIE K1RB—J)R11, 1.1110 TUB PBllSTAN ARMI~3)E- 
rARTURB OE TUB MlSSlON—IlfOIDENIH AT BAGHDAD— RETURN TO BOW.n.VY, 

On tliG lOtli of JanuRTy, tlie Tsyohe, accompnuicd by 
the James Sihbakl uud other vessels, put out to soaj 
and Malcolm was again thrown back upon bis public 
spirit for relief under the depressing circumstances of do- 
mestic separation.* The first day on board ship was a 
sad one ; but he soon recovered the healthy tone of his 
mind; shook olF all vain regrets and repinings; and 
plunged deeply into literary work. I-Ie had set himself a 

* He nlways said that ho liad he- orduiavy, but not on groat occasions ; 
come a belter public servant since for they must be straugcra to the purest 
his marriage. " I will not allow,” ho and noblest motive that can nil the 
wrotedu Ins first day’s journal, "that breast of a man — that of leaving a 
bachelors are better public sovvanls good and groat name to his ohildron, 
than tnEijTied men. They may he on as a rich and-proud inlieritauco." 

VOL. II. n 
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task, and lie now aiipliod liiinsolf lo it with all his might. 
Ilia J’olitioal History of India was to he the growth of 
this voyage to the Gulf. “I am resolved,” he wrote, 
“ Lo allow no oircimibtauccs to prevent my finishing a 
work which may, at a moment like the prcacul, prove 
of ranch public ntUity.” 

But although at certain hours of the day ho threw 
himself cainestly and vigorously into his appointed work, 
he by no means buried himself in his cabin, or sliimned 
the society of the ship. There were few merrier men 
than Captain Edgccumbc ; and many were the hearty 
laughs which he and Malcolm enjoyed together. The 
wind was for some time very languid ; so the passengers 
of the Sihhald wore enabled often to go on board the 
Tsyoho ; and there were many pleasant social gathcrmg.g, 
at which songs were .sung, and stories were told, and 
jokes passed about j and every one did his best to coii- 
tributo somoLhiug lo the general stock of amusomGiit, 
Malcolm lived very Lcmporatoly at this time, took regular 
oscrciso, and enjoyed cxcollont lioaltli. Every morning 
saw him at work before breakfast at the club-cxcroi.se, 
walking the dock, and ‘d single-stick; and lu' 

wrote witli exultation, that his figure had dccroasod in 
girth, and the muscles of liis arras expanded. The ship 
made little progress ; but he said that his History made 
more ;* so he did not complain of the delay. 

On the 26 th, the little fleet was oE Muscat, where 
Malcolm received letters which it did him good to read. 
A packet from Bussorali brought “ accounts of a glorious 
victory gained by Sir Artbur Wellesley by land, and 

** Wnting at this lime in his joiir- know of Indian Cottages and Couils.” 
nal with roforenoo to his literary pur- It is greatly to bo regretted thai this 
suits, Malcolm says : "I ooulomplate book was never written. It would have 
ill my Icisme horns in England a hook been even more interesting than the 
of Memoiis, which wiU bo full of oha- Shetolm of Persia. 
raoteristio anecdotes, and give all I 
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nuollior by Lord ColliugAvood at sea.” Letters ^YOl’G 
also rocoivod li’oni Captain Tasloy, convoying iiilolli- 
gcncc that the account of Malcolm’s approadr was “ re- 
ceived as he could wish at Teheran.” “ I have no doubt 
of my reception at Court,” he wrote in his journal, “ but 
I expect, while on the road to Teheran, to hear of Sir 
Harford’s confirmation, and of Mr. Moricr’s return with 
a letter from King George to Ms Majesty of Persia, and 
then my embarrassment whl be complete.” 

Leaving Mr. Hanky Smith to transact some necessary 
business with the Imaum of Muscat, Malcolm, taking 
advantage of a favorable breeze, sailed into the Gulf. 
But bafHing winds soon set in, and the progress of the 
Psyche was very tedious. Meanwhile, however, the 
Political History was hastening towards a oonclusion. 
“We have still a contraiy wind,” ho wrote on the 10th 
of February to his wife. “ Nothing can be more vexa- 
tious. J have one more coiisolutiou beside that of this 
wind blowhig my packet to you, which is, dial my poli- 
tical sketch gets on apace. Five chapters are fuiisliccl 
and corrected; and tlio sixth and last is commenced 
this morning. I begin now to look forward with gi’eat 
delight to that enchanting word Finis. The moment I 
write it, T will have a jubilee. 1 mean to dance, liiml, 
shoot, and play myself, and lot who will write histories, 
memoirs, and sketches.”* 

At last, on the 13th of February, the Psyche entered 
the roadstead of Bushire. On the following day, at- 
tended by all the chief people of the place, Malcphn 
landed. After paying a visit to the Governor, ho pro- 
ceeded to the house of Mr. Bruce, some three miles off 


* Ho sent his MS. fiom Bushire to expressed my hope that he will not bo 
Sir James Madkintosh. " whose mas- sparing — ^that ho will antioipato appio- 
terly pen,” he wrote, " will oorroot the bntion to ovorythiug that he does, and 
faults wiWi wHcih they tiound. I have that he will make no references.” 

B 2 
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in the coimlry. “ Oiir cavolcadc was very iiuracrouS)'’ 
ho wroLo in his journal, “ and the uncommon attention 
paid to me appoavod as if that joy at my rotiim wiiich 
was written on all their faces was heartfelt and sincere. 
"When wo wore at tho Govenioi‘’p, old Hadjeo Ismael, a 
respectable merchant of cighty-lwo years of age, took 
the lead in the conversation. He expressed, in the name 
of all, their joy at my revisiting Persia. The King, he 
said, had given a proof of true greatness in anxiously 
requiring the presence of a man who had told him the 
honest truth with a bluntness which kings were not in 
the habit of hearing.” 

All through the months of February and March, and 
up to the middle of April, Malcolm and his suite re- 
mained cncainpod at Bushiro. lie had despatched the 
letter to tho King of whidr he was tho bearer, and was 
waiting his Majesty’s order to advance. Ho appears to 
have spent his time between litcradiro and the chase. 
He was working hard at the completion of his Political 
IJisloryj but he was delighted to hnd hirasolf on liorse- 
baok again, and ho know that, in Persia, tlio o(]nostrian 
exercises, in which ho cxccUod, were not matters only of 
private delight.* On the 6th of March, ho was able to 
write in his journal, “I have written tho word Mnis to 
my Sketch, and am as joyful as I can bo in absence. I 
will write no more to-day, but go and make up parties 
to hunt, and shoot, and ride, and revel in all the delights 


*^Tlie Persians liold good liorsoman- 
sliip m Buoli ostiraatiou, that tlioy would 
liavo Ihonglit little of an amlmssador 
who was not at home in tho saddle. 
A curious illustration of this ooourred 
when Malcolm was at Bushiro. The 

purser of one of tho ships, Mr. W , 

went on shore to see Mr. Smith, and 
was put on tho baoh of a capering 
Arab, only to be thrown about very 


luioomforlably in tho saddle. Tho bad 
horscmansliip of the sailor provoked 
somo mciiimcnt on shore ; but on tho 
following day a Persian, trader, who 
knew a attic English, happening to go 

on board the ship, said to Mr.W , 

when tho suhjool was rofcn’od to, *' You 
need not ho under any uneasiness, I 
told tho people that you ride very well, 
but that you were very drunjf.’’ 
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of iclloiiGss.” There were a number of active, high- 
spirited youths Avith him, Avho rejoiced to servo under a 
master as fond of sport as themselves. Tt Avns his plea- 
sure, as he felt it was his duty, to train them for Oriental 
travel; and when any of them made an excursion into 
the interior for purposes either of business ox pleasure, 
he sent them forth slenderly cq^uipped, and especially 
exhorted them against the use of knives and forks. All 
such emblems of Western civilisation were to be denied 
to men who were in training for Eastern heroes. There 
were some noble specimens of manhood among them. 
Among others was an artillery officer, little more than 
eighteen years of age, whose gigantic stature was the 
wonder and the admiration of the Persians.'* The fame 
of young Lindsay’s proportions reached far into the inte- 
rior. When the bearer ofMalcolm's letters to the King and 
the Princo-Rogoni xoaohod Shiraz, the latter was eager 
ill his inquiries about the “ tall man.” Tho messenger, 
after sathifyiag tho Prince’s inquiries, told his Royal 
Highness, that the greatest wonder of all was, that al- 
though seven feet high, he ivas only a lad of eighteen, 
and might grow another cuhit. One morning, as Mal- 
colm was sitting in his tent, he was delighted by hearing 
a Persian call out to one of Lindsay’s servants, “ Is your 
dale-tree asleep or awake ?" We may be sure that 
there was no want of laughter in camp at this figure of 
speech, and need not question that the Envoy laughed 
tho loudest of the party. 

On the 15th of March, Malcolm received intelligence to 
the effect that his Mehmendar, or entertainer, had been*ap- 
pointed in the person of a nobleman of rank, who was then 

* Lindsay — atterwavds Sir Henry He distpguishod Mmsdf tymany aota 
Lindsay Botliune — mtli bettor fortune of lioroio gallantry, wliich caused liitn, 
than some of Ms comrades, lived to a to be regarded by tbo Persians as a 
lipcoldage. The greater part of Ms veritable Hoostum— not in ataturo 
life woe •spent with tho Persian army, alone. 
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Oil Ms way down to Bufiliiro. Two days afterwards lie 
made his appearance, and was n'ceivod in a distinguished 
inanner the English Envo}". But Mulcolni woultl not 
connnenco hia march to Teheran until he had received 
an answer to the letters which ho had forwarded to the 
King, lie was greatly jileased with his new friend — a 
young man of prepossossiug appearance and polished 
manners ; and there was every chance of continued 
harmony between tliem. Ho was assured, too, that the 
King was delighted at hia approach, and would welcome 
his old friend with demonstrations of the Bincorest aifcc- 
tion and respect. The Prince-Eegent, too, who ten 
years before, by asserting unjustifiable pretensions, had 
compelled Malcolm to contend manfully for the support 
of his ambassadorial dignity, now miuclful of the past, 
addressed him a letter in the st^de of an equal* The 
preparations Ibr the march, therefore, were coiumcncod 
with gootl hoartf in sjiito of the cmhaiTassiiig lutclligonco 
of Jones’s movcracuts, which came in from time to time 
to perplex and annoy Malcolm ; and when at lust, on the 
8th of April, tlic firman of tlu' King of Kings was received, 
with hocoming pomp — Uio “ tall man” firing a royal 
salute, the escort drawn up as a guard of honor, and 
Malcolm pressing the letter to his forehead and his lips 
. — ^much did not remain to bo done to complete the 
equipment of the Mission. A week afterwards they 
commenced their march for the Persian capital. 

* That is a Moormahh,, aot a Mr- is made a pool’. lie dosoms a diiko- 
matu* See ante, vol. i., page 113. doia, 1 also see -with joy that yoite 

+ "Wliilst Malcolm ■was pasyiug liim- father is to bo rewarded by being made 
self with these preporatious, mtelli- a bnronot for the omiaont gaUantry 
gonqe of tlie victory of Talavora was and good oondiiot ho displayed on, the 
received, at Bushive. On many ac- glorious field of Talavora. How for- 
oounts it was. oxtremoly ratifying to tunato yottr father has heou in having 
Mm. y I have just road,” ho wrote snoh an opportunity of distinguishing 
in, the journal kept for hia wife, "that himsolf. llow different is my lot.” 
my noble friend, Sir Arthm- Wellesley, 
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Travelling often more than Lwenly miles in the day, 
tlioy approachocl Sliiraz on the 2 Till of April. The 
Chief Minister of the province -went out to greet the 
English Envoy, and to conduct him to the prosonco of 
the Priuco-Rogent. Malcolm entered the city in groat 
state. The cavalcade was an imposing one. Lindsay, 
with his galloper-guns, and the escort of European 
dragoons, esoited the boundless admiration of the Per- 
sians, and contrasted not unfavorably with the more 
Oriental components of the show. AH the principal civil 
and military officers of the Government, with a large 
body of troops and an immense concourse of people, 
met the British Mission as it advanced. About a mile 
from the city, Malcolm’s camp had been pitched on an 
eminence near the gardojis of the vice-regal palace. There 
ho and his suite dismounted, embraced the Persian oflicors, 
led them to a lent, and regaled llunu after tins usual 
fashion witli pipes and coflbe. All seemed rejoiced to 
see him, and many wolcoiuod him as an old friend. 

On the following day tho Princc-llcgent received him 
with graceful courtesy and kindness. When ten yoars 
before they had met at Shiraz, the Prince was a more 
boy, and therefore only an instrument in the hands of the 
chief officers of his Court. Ho had now grown into a 
man of a lovely person and engaging manners, polished, 
and yet frank; and altogether of a bearing and de- 
meanour such as inspire confidence and affection. lie 
deplored what he called the necessities of stale, which 
had compelled him two years before to discourage Mal- 
colm’s advance into the Persian territory ; declared that 
both he and his father had been pained by the sudden 
retirement of their old friend, and were now as much 
rejoiced at his presence as they were before grieved at 
his departure. And these good words he supported by 
continual acts of courtesy and Idndness. The Mission 
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was rocoivcd wiLli all liouov. Tlio Prince and liis Mi- 
nister* invited Malcolm and liis associates to imposing 
reviews Ly day and smiiptuons cntcrtaimncnls by night; 
and for some little time tlicrowas nothing hut gaiety and 
merriment and common joy. 

But a shadow, and a dark one, soon passed over Mal- 
colm’s happiness. On the 6lh of May he received in- 
telligence that two of the ollicci's of his suite had been 
barbarously mtu'dcrcd on the Turkish frontier. Soon 
after the arrival of the Mission at Bushire, Malcolm had 
dcspatdied two officers in advance to Baghdad and two 
to Bussorah, with instructions to join him on the road to 
Teheran. To the former place, Captain Grant and Lieu- 
tenant Pother ingham had been sent; to the latter, Cap- 
lain Macdonald and Lieutenant Montoith. They went 
in search of information relative to the countries through 
which they Iravollcd. Our want of gcogra])hical in- 
formation rolativo to the frontier-lands of Persia and 
Turkey had been seriously loll in all our considerations 
of the means of dofonce agaiust tho advance of an Euro- 
pean enemy; and JMaloolm dotcrmiuccl, that if ho accom- 
plished nothing olsc, ho would add something to our avail- 
able stores of knowledge. Ho was accompanied by men 
eager to venture upon untrodden fields of enterprise and 
inquiry; and he boasted that he was turning his young 
friends into expert travellers. When, therefore, intelli- 
gence reached him that Captain Grant and Lieutenant 
Potheringham had been murdered on their way from 
Baghdad, the grievous tidings smote him to tho heart* 

Prom the account which Malcolm received, it appeared 
that the ill-fated gentlemen, on leaving Baghdad about 

* Tlie ministci' was Mahomod Neb- (which lie used as a piotcxt for ad- 
bee £bnu, brotber-iu-law of Hadjee Tanciu? ceiiolu pecuniary elaims of bis 
■KMil Khan, who was killed at Bom- own), but hpd boon oolcQy received by- 
bay. Nebbcc Khan had oftoiwaids Sir Gcoigo Barlow. Bo was hltlo 
been sent to India on a friendly mission bettor thou a sordid adventurer. 
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the cud of March, determined to proceed by a different 
route from that which Malcolm had indicalcd. In vain 
did Mr. Rich* represent tliat the road lay through a 
defile infested by a robber-gang, under the comnuvnd of 
a notorious chief. Captain Grant laughed to scorn all 
idea of danger ; he sought no advice, and be would talce 
none. He had accompanied Malcolm ten years before 
on Ms first mission to Persia, and had penetrated into 
unexplored parts of the country. This had given him 
confidence in himself; and he said that one who had 
travelled through Mekran had nothing to fear in the 
countries which he Avas then about to explore. He had 
taken with him, too, contrary to the system which Mal- 
colm took so much pains to enforce upon his assistants, 
a largo amount of baggage, including “ a shoivy tent,” 
and a numerous retinue of people. Against this also 
Mr. Rich remonstrated in vain. Grunt and his parly 
started; and so littlo paina did ho take to accuro tho 
safety of himself and his followers, that ho IcR tho Resi- 
dent in a state of uncertainty rospccling tho route Avliich 
he intended to tako.t The couso(iucnccs of this im- 
prudence might bo foroseon. On reaching tho defile, ho 
was met by the^robbcr-chief and a parly of horsemen. 
They professed friendly intentions, and persuaded Grant 
and his friends to alight and refresh themselves. Then 
they fell upon the travellers. Grant was shot dead as 
he attempted to regain his horse. The rest were seized 
and carried about prisoners for four days, at the end of 
which Kelb Ali, the robber-chief, separated the Christians 
from the Mussulmans, and suffered the latter to depart. 
Then the Christians were brought forth to the sacrifice. 

* Mr. Bioli (a aon-m-law of Sir f Mr. Jlioli tad pioonu-ed from iho 
James Mackiatosti), a voimg gentle- Padiatdl the necessary orders to sDonie 
man of extraoidlnai'y attainments, was Captain Grant a safe passage by a dlf- 
theu Eesidont at Baghdad. ferent routo. 
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Mr. Fotlievmg’ham and iliree ArniL'nimi servants wore 
placed in a row, and asked wUeLlier they would Locumo 
Mtissulinans or die? They pvofeiTod doiith to ajioatney; 
and one ailcr anoLhor they wore shot dead ii[)on the spot. 

How deeply Malcolm felt tins misadvonturo may he 
gathered Irointhc following entries in lus private journal. 
He asked himself again and again if it had been caused 
hy any iniprudonce of his own. His iiiiderslanding told 
him that it had not ; but his heart reproached him all 
the sanac. In the fulness of his sorrow he even lamented 
the faculty, which he so eminently possessed, of inspiring 
others with enterprise and zeal : 

“ May 6. — I have this inomenk (lio wrote) boon sliockcd be- 
yond cjqiression. Poor Grant and Polberingbam arc, I foav, mur- 
dered on tlio frontiers of Turkey by a body of thieves. 1 ciimiot 
onlcr into any account of tliis horrid event — uiy fcclingH arc loo 
acute. Though I have only ohoyod my orders, I luu ipiito niise- 
rablo; and hoAvover conscious of only having done my duly, and 
that I could nciUror forcseo nor guard against what has luiinieiicd, 
1 cannot hut think at times that J am (o hlaino in haviirg dc- 
Uichod them; and yet God knows I had every ground to believe 
that there was hardly any risk in tlioir journey, and X hoped much 
valuable mformation would be obtained, (^nt is a real public 
loss. Ho was a man of zeal, courage, ontcipriso, and knowledge ; 
and Fotherlngham gave promise of being a most cxodlont officer . 
There could not ho a finer or bettor young man in the world. 
Poor fellows, I must yet cherish, a faint hope that the report of 
their death is unfounded. 

“ May 7. — I passed a wretched night, thinldng of my poor 
friends. The safe arrival, tins morning, of Macdonald and Mon- 
teith (whoso journey I had always accounted much more danger- 
ous than the other), gave mo some consolation ; but still I am low 
and afflicted. I mean to despatch Frederick and Mahomed 
Hussan Khan to-morrow to go to Baghdad hy the road of 
Kermanshah. They will coUecjt information on the way, and 
give it to Mr. Ricii, to whom I shall give them letters. The 
murder was perpetrated within three or four stages of Baghdad, 
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and of courao in the Persian territories. The King of Persia pre- 
tends tho most violent rage, and has sent to demand die mnr- 
derors, threatening to attack Baghdad if they are not given up. 
Ho will use this occurrence, as ho has some of a similar nature, to 
extort money from the Pacha. I am iudiffarent to their efforts, 
Thei/ cunnot restore my friends, 

“ May 8. — On referring to my instructions to Captain Grunt, 
I find that I not only instructed him to delay, but to abandon liis 
journey, if attended with any serious risk. But It is evident that 
he thought there was none, and his confidence has been hia de- 
struction ; for there is sufficient eridenco in the account I have 
received to prove that hia plans were betrayed by some native 
whom he incautiously trusted; and the baggage which he carried 
must have been considerable, and was no doubt the object of 
plunder. Frederick and Mahomed Hussan Khan go off to-morrow 
for Kermanshah, to loam all the particulara they can of this horrid 
transaction. It is honorable to tho gentlemen of my family to 
state that, since tho occurronco of this event, nil those who could 
bo so employed have shown tho most anxious desire to proceed 
direct to ICormnnshah, or in any other diroctiou. While I cannot 
but admire tho spirit which animates them, I almost shudder at 
tho thought of inspiring men with a zeal tmd attachment that loads 
them to tho chcerJul encounter of any danger. In short, I am 
not, I fear, composed of those materials which arc ncccssai’y for a 
public character. Warm feelings should, I suspect, form no part 
of tho compound." 

Beside a real hcart-trou'ble like this, all other vexa- 
tions were insignificant, else the Envoy might have 
been annoyed by the old difficulty o£ the present- 
giving, whidi now intruded itself upon him. even more 
distressingly than during the time of liis first mission. 
Sir Harford Jones had done much to increase the fever 
of cupidity which Malcolm himself had excited ten years 
before by the prodigality of his gifts. There was this 
difference between the two: Malcolm had distributed 
costly presents, but they were commodities which he 
had taken with him from India, and were, for the most 
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pnvt, ppcciraons of the nrLs ami inauufacturca of ilie conn- 
trios nuclei' British nilo. They ivero syiuhols, as it ■wore, 
of the greatness of our nation, and dkl more iSiuu gratify 
tlio avarico of the rcGipient. But Sir irartbrcl Jones had 
openly given niouoy. On one occasion he had served up a 
bill for 50,000 piastres on a tray. No wonder, therefore, 
that hlalcolm found the courtiers of Persia hungering and 
howling after British gold.’*' “ These people,’’ wrote Mal- 
colm, “ are like ferocious animals, who have once tasted 
bloocl. Nothing else will satisfy them. They cry out for 
money as shamelessly as if it wore their natural food. I 
have been obliged to come to very high words, and no 
doubt have excited much disgust. I mean to give a present 
of varieties of nearly half the amount Sir Harford Jones 
did; and I havo written to Uio Minister, that imloss 1 am 
assured it will bo well and graciously received, I will not 
send his Eoyal Highness the viduo of a single farthing.” 
The hint was taken, and tho present graciously accepted. 

But if Malcolm was loss free in giving than Sir Har- 
ford Jones, ho was also loss fvoo in rocoiviug. Whilst at 
Shiraz, it was secretly intimated to him by the Minister 
that a valuable present of jewels, suited to a lady of rank, 
would bo given to Mrs. Malcolm. Tho Ambassador 
started, and was about to mako nn indignant answer ; 
but checking himself, he merely said it was not his custom 
to receive such presents either for himself or his wife. 
“ Tell your master," he added, to the astonished mes- 
senger, “ that when I was at Mysore, the Minister there 

* "in au official letter to Mr. Edmon- yet informed of tlio omoimt of similar 
stouo, Maloolmyiote : “ His Lordship msborsemciits at Ttffioran ; hut I al- 
(Miuto) toU judge of the oxtont to ready know that a considerable sum 
wbiob their avaiioe has been excited, was given to tho King, that a very 
\yhen I state that, independently of or- large sum. was promised to the Ameen- 
tioles, tho amoimt of cash gpvcn by oo-Mwlab, and that MeerzaShoffee has 
Sirllai'ford Jones to tho Prince and hadapousionofthrecthousaud piastres 
the offioeis of this petty Couit was a month settled upon him.” 
about two lakhs of piastres. I am not « 
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would gladly liavo lioapcd costly presents upon us ; but 
instead of tliis, on any persuasion, he anade a fine now 
road, that “was much wanted, and dedicated it to Mrs. 
Malcolm. Such are the presents I like.” No man ever 
had larger opportunities of cniicliiug himself in this way ; 
but he went tlmough life with hands clean as a babe’s. 

On the 16th of May, Malcolm and bis suite departed 
from Shiraz with aU honor, and coanmenced their march 
towards the Persian capital, well pleased with the enter- 
tainment they had received. The journey onwards is 
remembered with the liveliest feelings of pleasure by the 
few survivors of the party. Not far from Shiraz, they 
were joined by the King’s story-teller, who amused them 
with the recital of Oriental romances not inferior m m- 
terest to those of the Ai'abian Nights. Many of these 
stories found their way into Malcolm’s journal, and wore 
treasured up tenaciously by a momoiy that never failed.'* 
Some ho had heard before during his first sojourn in 
Persia, and had narrated during the intorvoniiag ton 
years at various times and idacos, and under circum- 
stances of infinite variety. Groat soldiers, little children, 
and gentle maidens, had been equally delighted hy them. 
They had made Arthur "Wellesley laugh in the Mahratta 
camp ; they had made Johnny Wain wright happy diuing 
the tedium of a voyage down the Bay of Bengal ; and 
they had won a smile from the lips of Charlotte Camp- 
bell, as he sat behind her on an elephant, in the course 
of that memorable journey to Mysore out of which had 
arisen the great happiness of his life. 

On the 5th of June the Mission quitted Ispaban, and 
marched onwards by stages of twenty-fi.ve or thirty miles 
a day.f Everywhere, as they advanced, they were re- 

_ ♦ Some of tlicra will bo found in f Somotiraos tbey mode as much as 
his the most populai forty miles a day, or rathm: night, 

of all Malcolm’s \rorks. "Wo marched last night,” wrote Mai. 
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ceivcd witli Iiguot, and sumptuoitwly ciilortiviuod ])y the 
chief people of the coimtxy. As tlioy fipproadiod the 
capittil, Malcolm began anxiously Lo consiilcr the embar- 
rassmonts which lay bcfoi'c him. llarl’ord Jones, the 
Grown Ambassador, was there. What was to be done 
to preYcnt an unseemly collision between the, two luitho- 
litios ? Jones was chaGiig under the treatment he had 
received horn the Indian Government, which had written 
him stinging letters, dishonored his bills, and cudea- 
voiu’od by every means to cast discredit upon his pro- 
ceedings. His time seemed now to have come. lie was 
the representative of the King of Great Britain at the 
Court of the Persian monarch; and Malcolm was only 
the representative oi' a Viceroy — of a servant, in fact, 
of llic Crown. It was not Lo bo doubU'd that ii'om 
this omhionct? of oITicial ]>o.silion ho had tlio means of 
grievously annoying and embarrassing the reprosontulivo 
of the Governor- Gonoral; and thc'i'o was too itmclu’eason 
to predicate, from the general (haraoLcr and pnvticnlai’ 
temper at that time of Sir Jlarlluxl Jouoh, that ho would 
employ these moans to the utmost possiblo extent, and 
endeavour to humiliate Malcolm and his Mission. Nor 
was such retaliation only to bo considered as a proof of 
the weakness of human nature. It was, doubtless, the duty 
of the Amhassador from the Court of St. James to up- 
hold the dignity of that Court, and to assort, on every 
occasion, the supremacy of his ambassadorial character. 
The Indian Government had certainly exerted itself to 
blacken the face of Sir Harford Jones in the eyes of the 
PeMan Court; and Jones may now have thought it 
incumbent upon him to prove that he was vested with 

oolm on the lOih of Juno, ” at okM paces arc rather pleasanter tlion n 
o’dock, and reached our ground this horso’s, nnd at night the mule is gone- 
morning about seven — tho dislaaoe raUv preferred, as boing more sine- 
being full forty milos, I rode a mulo footocC” They generally ooramonood 
almost the wnedo night, and think its their mardi at o^ht o’clodc -vt night. 
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authority higher tlian any that could bo conferred by tho 
Governor-Gioncral of India. There ■wevo two ways of 
doing this, and Malcolm had good reason to think that 
tho Crown Ambassador would choose the more unscoinly 
and vexatious of tho two. 

It is probable that after tho lapse of years, ■^vhen tho 
hoots a,nd auimositics of the actual contest had subsided, 
Malcolm, who Avas a man of a generous temper and for- 
giving nature, admitted that there were allowances to be 
made for Sir Harford Jones on the score of the position 
ho hold. But the strife was, at this time, very keen; 
and not only did Malcolm and his suite, but Lord Minto 
and the momhers of his Government, attribute all the 
embarrassments which beset them in the course of the 
contest to tho littleness of Jones’s personal character. 
But whatever may have been his private souliuionts, 
Malcolm now felt that tho time had come for their practical 
suppression. IJo avus not a man to sufloi’ any personal 
irritation to intorforo with tho paramount claims of the 
l)ul)liG Hcrvico. lie kiiOAv that any open collision would 
have the cifoct of lowering both tho King's and the 
Company’s Government in tho eyes of the Persians, and 
ho determined, therefore, if possible, to meet Sir Harford 
Jones Avith a semblance at least of harmony. To this 
end he despatched one of tho gentlemen of his Mission* 
in advance, to coramunicato personally with Sir Harford 
Jones respecting the forms to ho observed on the meet- 
ing of the two Envoys at tho Persian Court, and desired 
him to tell the Crown Ambassador that General Malcolm 
“ hoped he would see the propriety of their meeting as 
countrymen, and saving at least outward appearances.” 
“ The bad impressions,” he added, “which must be pro- 
duced by public officers of the same nation acting to- 

* Dr. Jukes. Tie had heou tor some time at Tdioitui, and had joined Mal- 
colm’s cai]i)).) on tho march. 
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wai'da cadi other as enemies, arc too obvious to bo in- 
sisted upon. I bade JukoB, Llioreforo, to inronn him that 
I was so consdous of tliis being the lino which every con- 
sideration of public duty dictated, that I had bnuishod 
dH private fooling from my mind. I did not think of 
what had passed, and would pay Sir Harford Jones a 
visit on the day I reached Camp, provided I was assured 
of his meeting and returning this advance in a manner 
which both my public situation and private character 
gave me a right to expect. He might, I desired Jukes 
to say, apprehend no coUision of political opinion, for I 
should not open my lips on the subject, nor assume with 
the Persian Court any duty beyond that of being the 
officer empowered by the Indian Government to execute 
such parts of the preliminary treaty as related to the 
employment of its resources. That power I must cxer- 
dse until I iiear further from England or India j but oven 
in its oxorciso I should accommodato myself as mucli to 
Sir TIavfoi’d Jones’s wiaUcs and opinions as I possibly 
coukl." 

Jukes dopai’lod charged with this message of concilia- 
tion ; and a day or two afterwards, Malcolm, earnestly 
desiring that nothing might occur to cast a doubt upon 
the assurances of his messenger, wrote to him the fol- 
lowing letter, which might be shown to Sir Harford 
Jones or the gentlemen of his suite : 

My dear Jukes, — have Icamt, since coming to my ground, 
from a traveller, that Sir Harford Jones was to reach the royal 
caihp to-day. I have inslruoted you how to act on the occurrence 
of this event. I need hardly repeat my sentiments upon this sub- 
ject, as you are fully acquainted with them. It is one upon which 
I have not a private feeling, for at such a moment I can think of 
nothing but the public interests, winch must be injured by the 
spectacle of two public officers of the eomo nation quarrelling in 
this country. I am ready and desirous to pay Sir Haiferd Jones 
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every aWcntioii that is duo lo liim os Envoy from Ills Bnlannio 
Majesty at tlio Court of Persia; but I must assuredly be rccogiuscd, 
till further orders are received from England or Indioj as a public 
officer -whom the Indian Government has deputed lo perform the 
stipulations of the preliminary treaty on all points that relate to 
the disposal of its resources; but oven on this point I am ready 
to attend to the suggestions and opinions of Sir Harford Jones as 
far as I can in consistency rvith tho instructions of tho authority 
under -which I act. 

It appears certain that orders from England written subseq^uent 
to the knowledge of my Mission must reach us witliin a month, 
and it is probable I shall have specific orders from India earlier 
than these orders. It would therefore seem, on every account, 
desirablo that this short intermediate period should be allowed to 
pass without our adding to that embarrassment into which both 
Missions have from tho occurrence of a number of untoward cir- 
oumatancos been placed; and on this ground I am willing to 
meet Sir Harford os a countryman, without entering at ail into 
tho discussion of any of those points of dillbronoo and controversy 
which it is tho duty of our common superiors to dooido. 

. I can place implicit reliance on your agency in this dolicato 
communication. You arc complotcly acquainlod with tho molivos 
by which I am governed, and will, I am assured, in every explana- 
tion you make, talaa care these are^not misiuhen. 

Yours over, &c., &o., 

John Malcolm. 

The royal camp -was at this time at Sultanoali. Tho 
King and the Crown-Prince were engrossed with thoughts 
of tho -war of resistance which they were carrymg on 
against the Russian usurper; and it was a matter of no 
small moment to discover the extent of assistance which 
they might hope to derive from their connexion -with 
the English. Sir Harford Jones had been requested to 
attend the royal camp, and there Jukes found him on 
his arrival. It was no easy thing to conciliate the Welsh 
baronet and bring him to a reasonable state of mind. 
To uphold the dignity of his position as Crown Ambas- 

voL. ir. o 
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sador was ono thing — ^to humiliate the Govcmor-Cieue- 
ral's Envoy was another. Jones could not rest satisfied 
with the former, without also accoinplishiug the latter. 
Ho advanced ridiculous prolonsions and made impossible 
stipulations.* ITc would moot the new Envoy in a 
fnendly manner, hut as a very small person towards 
whom ho would condescend to extend his patronage, if 
Malcolm would coiiseiit wholly to sink his own personal 
and official consequence. It was very certain that no 
such conditions as these could be accepted. The Persian 
Ministers, who desired Malcolm’s approach, were now 
greatly perplexed and bewildered. Before taking any 
decided part in the contest, they required for the Persian 
Govormnent some indorauity against the evils that might 
arise ll'om the sudden departure of Sir Harford Jones, 
if General Malcolm would tmdortako to accomplish in 
that event all Ihat Jones by staying might accomplish, 
and represent tho British Govormnent at the Persian 
Court, Jones might depart as soon as ho liked. 

, But this clearly was an impossibility. The stale of affiiirs 


• Tho coudilioBs proposed by Jones 
arc worth giving in a ntilo. Tlio I’or- 
sian Ministers doclnred that they would 
havo nothing to say to suoh proposals ; 

“ lat. That no quo shall proceed ou 
the part of his Persian Majesty to 
form General Malcolm's Isiahbal, bat 
that somo person may bo sout ou the 
part of tho Ministors. - 
" 2nd. Tliat tho Genoial shall sound 
no trumpets on his cniiauco into the 
King’s camp, nor oany any flags. 

"•3rd. That he shou hoist no flog in. 
tho royal camp, or pitch any kuruonts 
or tujeers (outer tent-walls) round hie 
tent. 

" 4th. That he ^all not at any time 
have an audience of the King without 
tlie Ambassador being present. 

“ Bill. That indcpcnclent of Uie pro- 
tents General Malcolm has brought 
on the part of tho Govomor-Qonoral, 


evoryiliing rise coniipclcd with the 
prehrainaw iwliolcs of (he Iroaly shall 
be transIoiTcd to tho Ambassador 
(Jones), ill order that ho might moko 
uiem over to the Persian Govormnent. 

" Bth. That nciHior tho Persian Mi- 
nisters thoiuselves, nor any person 
upon their bcUalf, shall enter into any 
discussion on aifairs oonneoted witli 
tho British Government with any oilier 
person except tho Ambassador, and 
tliat tbo King also shall allow of no 
other person’s intorforenec in such dis- 
oussions but tho Ambassador himself. 

“ 7tli. That none of General Mal- 
colm’s suite shall ever wait upon tho 
Ministers without tiio Ambassador 
(Jones) being advised of il. 

" Stli. That none of iho General’s 
suitoshall bo admitted 1 o tbo King’spro- 
seuco without I ho consnllatlon aiidap- 
prohatioii of tho Ambassador (Jones).’’ 
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was communicated to Malcolm, wlio despatched Ida se- 
cretary, Lieutenant Stuart, to tlic Persian cam]), cluirgcd 
with, instructions to represent his views, and set forth 
the circumstances under which alone he could consent 
to advance. “ Inform the Ministors,” he wrote, “ that if 
any degradation to my Mission is contemplated, the 
sooner I have leave to return to India the better, for I 
win not remain one day in any place subject to what I 
consider an insult, merely because Sir Harford Jones 
chooses to be unreasonable. With regard to tho subsidy 
and the points connected with the execution of the treaty, 
as far as relates to the Indian Government, I am and 
must remain till further orders tho exeUtswe agent, and 
no other will bo recognised by the Indian Government, 
the right of which to appoint its own oificcr to perform 
all duties connected with tho employment of its military 
means and pecuniary rosoio’ccs is catablishod by tho con- 
stitution of tho Govorumont of England, and cannot be 
altered but by on alteration of its laws. Desire thorn 
not to mistake the moderation with which I have acted 
for any symptom of a cliango in my sentimonls. 1 shall 
continue to act exactly as I have told thorn I shall, what- 
ever they or Sir Harford Jones may do; and though I 
may regret that my oiTorts to conciliate that olTicor to a 
just sense of the benefits which would arise from mutual 
good understanding have failed, his continuing to act 
under the influence of private feelings and passions can- 
not justify me in a deviation from my duty. In short, 
I beg you will tell them that they wiU, unless they tr^at 
me in every instance as I ought to be treated, compel 
me to insist upon my being permitted immediately to 
depart. I wish you to be guarded, but very plain and 
decided in the delivery of these sentiments, as under the 
extraordinary line of conduct Sir Harford Jones has 
taken, hay being admitted to Court is a secondary con- 

o2 
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Hidovation to llmt of oscajdnjj; those insiilLs -which that 
Envoy appoaa-s dcsii'ons of hosqiing upon the Indian Go- 
voriimcut, as ho scorns to think that llie ICing of Eng- 
land’s rank -will ho host auijjiorlod, not h}' the main 
tenor of his o-wn precedence and dignity, but by the com- 
plete clcgradafciou of that iinporial branch of his power — 
the GovCTmncnt of India.” 

such were the general instructions convoyed to 
iMii^5tuart, Malcolm laid doAvn in precise terms the condi- 
tions upon which he would consent to enter the royal 
camp;* and addressed a note to the Persian Ministers, in 
which he declared that the terms were “ in no degree what- 
ever derogatory to the dignity of the Zing of England, or 
to tho rank and precedence of his Majesty’s representa- 
tive.” “ If Brigadicv-Guucral Malcohn ]iad thought so,” 
conlinuos tho n.ol.o, “he never could have proiiosod them, 
us it is his duty, like that of every Ib'itish sul)joeL under 
all situations that ho may ho placed in, to promote and 
advance by every moans in his power tho dignity of his 
Sovereign.” At the same time, ho addressed a letter 
to Meerza ShcQ.be, the Chief Minister, wherein, after al- 


* 1 giro tlicao in a note, that they diall be allowod to roniaiii at tho Por- 
niny be contrasted 'willitboso proposed simi Coavt, unless bis omi trishes 
by Sir HarTord Jones : sliould indneo Mm to rolire. 

" Ist. TIis Istakbol slitdlbo similar " Bth. That Qenornl Malcolm sboll 
to the one wMoh met him on Ms fli-st take Uio urbolo or any part of Ms fa- 
mission. mily with Mm \Ybon lio lias Ms audience 

“ 2nd. That tho Goneral, on his eu- ' with tho King, 
i canoe into the royal camp and during “ 6tli. General Malcolm agi'ces to 

Ms oonthiuonoe there, shall bo allo-wed pcld tho procodenoe to Sir Ilarford 
to sound Ms trumpets, beat Ms drums, J ones urhenoTor it should so happen 
agraiahly to the former customs and that they either visit the King or his 
usages of ambassadors at the Persian Ministers together, inasmuch os Sk 
Court. Harford Jones is tho ambassador of his 

" 3rd. That tho General’s oreden- Britannic Majesty, and the General is 
tials shall bo read in his first intorviow disposed to pay Mm evBiy rospeot and 
with the King. atioutiou as suoh. Gcnerol Malcohn 

" Jith. That until new orders are has no objection to Sir Harford Jones 
received from England or India ro- being present at his audiences with tho 
speothm tho recall or confirmation of King.” 
mthor Sir Hai-ford Jonos or liimself, ho ' 
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ludiiig to liis paper of condilions and the declaratory note, 
he boiil, “ I cannot, without disohcdiesico of my orders 
and submitting to a degradation of my bituation, depart 
from these terms ; to which I hope this letter and the 
declaration by which it is accompanied, will lead you 
instantly to assent. If any reasons should prevent your 
doing so, I beg you will obtain his Majesty’s gracious 
permission for mo to return to India ; and that you will 
express on such occmTencc my gratitude for all his past 
great favors, and my unchangeable attachment in all 
situations to his royal person.” Malcolm was not a man 
to attempt to degrade the character of the British Crown 
in the eyes of a foreign Court, any more than to suffer the 
Grovcrnmenl which ho represented to bo degraded. 

But if the Ministers were irresolute, the ICing Mmsolf 
was not. Ho desired to see Malcohn, and was dotor- 
minccl that ho sliould bo received with all honor. He 
spoke his mind freely to Sir Harford Joiios; and Jonos, 
who seems to have had little rcs])oct for prerogative and 
little regard for courtesy, was fully as plain-spolcon as 
the Shah. It was idle, however, to contoud agaiust the 
decrees of the Sovereign. lie had a right to order, and 
he was determined to order the ceremonials of his own 
Court. So the royal command went forth for Malcolm’s 
roceptioji with the same honors as had been accorded to 
him ten years before; and the Ministers, who were hun- 
gering after more presents]^ and hoped that the two 
Amba&sadors would strive to outhribe one another, were 
glad to welcome Malcolm back again to the Persian 
Court. 

Sir Harford was now faii-ly beaten. It was useless to 
continue the contest ; so, as Malcolm neared the royal 
camp, on the 21st of June, Mr. Sheridan, Jones’s secre- 
tary, met him with a letter of peace, written on the 
preceding day. “ I prefer thus privately,” wrote the 
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Vi'osnx AraLassador, “to acknowledge the receipt ol’ 
your ]nihlic letter by Mx\ Ellis, livstly, because I liopc 
you will consider tins luotlwKl, as J mean it to be, a 
manifest ation of the covdiabty with which I mean to act; 
and, next, because 1 am of opinion that those points in 
your letter which may I'cquire discussion Avill be better 
and more fully discussed by ns when I have the plea- 
sure of meeting you, I perfectly agree with you it is 
high lime to put an end to the intrigues and tortuosities 
of the Ministers here. As we shall so soon have the 
pleasure to meet, I reserve to that period everything 
more tliat I have to say.” And so the contest between 
the two Ambassadors was at an end, and Malcolm %vrotc 
in his journal, “Wo shall have no more public dis- 
cussions, but communicate fully and amiciably; and 1 
sball be as anxious to cstaidisb, by my gi’eat vcs])cct 
towards the [)orson of his Envoy, my respocit J’or my 
Sovereign, as J luivc bc('n to establish the rights and pri- 
vileges of llic Indian Govormucnl." 

Ou llio 21st of dune, Malcolm and his suito entered the 
royal camp. The same high officer of the Court who, 
ton years heforc, had. boon deputed by the King to 
receive him, now met him again as ho advanced. The 
royal message wliich greeted him was a flattering one. 
“ Toll liim," said the King, “ that all the ’trouble lie has 
had about ceremony tbis time is not the fault of Persians 
but of Englishmen, and tha^througliout he may be satis- 
fied that he has always enjoyed my favor.” Onward 
now went the Mission from the Indian Government, 
receiving and bestowing courtesies. All past animosi- 
ties were buried. Before proceeding to his own tent, 
Malcolm waited on Six Harford Jones, who received him 
in “ a gracious and affable manner,” and in the course of 
the evening returned the visit. Malcolm welcomed him 
with a guard of honor, and went out of his tent Ira greet 
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him, lie was eager iiol only to show the Baronet every 
respect as tlio representative of the Crown, but to render 
him every assistance in his power, freely ofi’ciing him 
money and supplies, and desiring him, whenever it was 
needed, to use the escort as iiis own.* At subsequent 
interviews there was the same outward cordiality be- 
tween them, but Malcolm felt painfully that it was all a 
despicable sham. 

On the 23rd of June, Mdcolm paid his first coremonial 
visit to Fulteh Ali Shah, in his summer camp on the 
high table-lands of Sultaneah. It had been arranged that 
Sir Harford Jones should bo present at this introductory 
visit, but at the appointed hour he was absent on a 
pleasure paily.f The ICiug, however, declared that he 
needed no one to introduce his old friend Malcolm ; so 
the Mission from India made its way to the royal pro> 
sence, whilst the Crown AmbaBsador was amusing himself 

Tlio Ambasbuclor’s OBtabliBUmont ford’H womovy. Malcolm, ia tho wi- 
was thou at Tabroois. vato joimial wliioli lio kept at this 

Sir Harford Oonoa, iu lus ooooiuil limo,'sayB, under dale Juiio BSrd, "Sir 
of Tfis Majosl/s AJisn'm to J'onia, llwrortl yoBlcrilajr tukl mo ho was 
publiahod after Sir Jolm Malcolm’s Roiiig with mo to tlio King. ‘You sit,] 
death, thus aoooimts for his own ab- hope. Sir Harford,’ said 1. ‘f do not, in 
sonoo on tliis occasion. " Shortly after gonoi'uV said ho j ‘ hut T. shall of rourso, 
tills, " ho writes, “ General Maloohu as you liavo very properly insisLod on 

arrived in tlio ) oyal camp, and the ita Whou 1 found the time 

Shah intirantod to nio liis wish that I of tho visit changotl, I wont to Sir Tlar- 
should bo present at tlio audionoe ho ford’s lent. They told mo he had gone 
designed to give liim, I auswerad that out to breakfast, and to see a eolo- 
I would most willingly comply with braled fountain four miles off.” One 
his Majesty’s wishes, provided Geiiei'al of the survivors of Malcolm’s suite, in 
Malcolm permitted mo to present him a memorandum with wliioh ho has lur- 
to tho Shah. This being objected to nished mo, says : " It was doairod by 
on tho part of the General, I oonsi- tho General that his parly bhould bo 
dered it my duty to interfere no fur- accompanied by Sir llarford J^es, 
thor in the matter; and on tho day on and he introduced by him. Objections 
which the audieuoo took place, I made were at first made by tho General’s 
a little party of pleasuro with some Persian fiiends, but Malcolm oododthe 
Persian mends to_ visit and pass tho point, and consented, on bis first inter- 
day at some beautiful springs, issuing view, to bo introduced by Jones. But 
from a ro^ at the foot of a monntam, his Majesty settled tho point by de- 
a httle distance from the camp.” I daring thatvliis Mend Malcolm needed 
think, however, that there is some roa- no introduction at all.’’ 
son to question the fiddity of Sir Har- 
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at a distaaico. The coi’ciniuiiy of recei^ion was an im- 
posing ouc. Atlcudccl by eleven gciitlemoa of liis anile, 
all in full-tlvcss uniform, Jliileoliu entered the hall of 
andieuco. “AVolcome again, JNlaleolm," cried the King, 
with nuidi cordiiilit5^, “ and •vvclcoiuc nil you young gen- 
tlemen. Mashallahl you have brought a line set of 
young men — all fine young men — to pay their respects 
to the Shah. Sit down, Malcolm.’’ Now Malcolm, on 
his furuior mission, always had sate down. lie had con- 
tended for and established the custom. But Sir Harford 
Jones had consented to stand in the royal prosonco. 
How then could the rcpi'esontative of the Governor- 
General accept a concession which had not been accorded 
to the delegate of tlie Crown? Malcolm felt tlio ombar- 
rassmont of bis po.sition, and asked permission to stand. 
Again the King desired him to bo seated. But still the 
Envoy hcHitalod to comply wilb the rocpK'st. “ Wliy, 
Maleulm,” said the King, ludi'injest and haU'iu earnest, 
“ what now thing is this — ^^vllat has come over you? You 
used not to hositato iu coutbrniing lo the King’s com- 
mand." On this hluloolm sate down. The embarrass- 
ment passed over, and Futtob Ali Shab and Malcolm 
were soon in oamcsl discourse.* 

Malcolm bad prepared? a set speech; but when the 
time came for its delivery, he made no great progress 
with the oration. “ Come,” said the King, smiling,/' you 
aro an old Mend ; I do not put you on a footing with 
other men. Compose yourself ; I know what you would 
say” — and he commenced a speech of fulsome panegyric. 
Then, breaking into laughter, he said, “Now your speech 
is made, let me kuow about yourself. How have you 
been these many years ?” “ Except for the wish to re- 
visit your Majesty, I have been well and happy,” said 

* “ It was the only time,” says the to lose his solf-possessiou ^o^• a mo- 
nfuratoi of this iiioident, from -ffiiom I meat.” 
derived it, " that I over knew Malcolm 
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Malcolm. “ But what,” asked, tlie King, “ made you go 
back in dudgeon last year, without seeing my son at 
Shiraz ?” “ How could ho,” said Malcolm, “ who had 
been warmed by the sunsliinc of his Majesty’s favor, be 
satisfied with the mere reflexion of that refulgence 
through the person of his Majesty’s son?” “Mashal- 
lah! Mashallahl” aied the King, “Malcolm is himself 
againl” 

Gracious beyond example was Kutteh Ali. He was 
really glad to see Malcolm. He told him that he always 
was and always must be his prime favorite beyond all 
Europeans. Then he spoke of the state of India — of 
Europe — of his own country ; and then rcturnod to talk 
of Malcolm himself. “ I hoard,” said he, “ that you were 
going to England; but I have caught you, and you must 
not expect to escape for at least four years. Your fame 
in India for settling countries has reached me ; and your 
labor is wanted hero.” Ho then asked a nmltiludo of 
questions concerning the organisation of the Indian army. 
Malcolm spoke not only of its discipline, but of its ad- 
mirable invalid and pension cstablislimcnts. “ Discipline,” 
said the King, “will always defeat valor; but discipline 
alone is nothing. It is the whole constitution of the 
mihtary branch of government which makes superior 
armies.” To this Malcolm assented ; and then the ICing 
began to speak of Buonaparte, whom he styled the first 
of heroes, and said, “ What does he want ?” “ The 
world,” said Malcolm. “ Eight,” said the King, “ you 
are right, Malcolm — but in truth, he is a great soldier.” 
Then he asked many questions about the state of Spain ; 
and thence, turning again to personal matters, inquired 
about the officers of Malcolm’s suite, and asked particu- 
larly about the engineers. “ Mr. Jins (Sir H. Jones) is 
a good young man. I have a regard for him; and those 
with Mm have labored hard in my service — ^but you 
must do everything for me now.” Malcolm assured him 
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tliut lie ami liis Majesty’s oilier servants would do all 
tlmtlay in tlioir power; and tlie King was well pleased 
witli tlic assurance. Allogclher, the reception was a 
most gracious one, and Malcolm c[uilled the presence” 
chamber satisfied that he had not fidlcn in Ihe estimation 
of his old friend. “I was shoclced to hear after I came 
out,” ho wrote in his journal, “ that I had talked more 
and louder tlumhia Majesty; hut T could not have given 
offence, as 1 went away loaded with praises.” 

On the 1st of July, Malcolm, with all due ceremony 
and becoming state, exhibited liis presents before the 
andicnce-tenl of the Shah. Chief of these wore the 
guns which he had brought with him from India, and 
which now, with all their ccpiipmonts, were displayed 
bGlbrc the delighted eyes of the King. It was hard to 
say wliothor the ordnance or the young artilleryman 
Lindsay, with liis bright rosy lace and his gigantic pro* 
portions, gave his Majesty the greatur pleasure. In the 
latter he saw a young lloosliuu, 'who was destined to 
play no inbiguifleaut part in the war thou waging with 
the Muscovite. The two gidlopa’-guns which IMalcolm 
had brought with his escort wore now lixcrciaed, as well 
as the confined space would allow, to the surprise and 
delight of the Persian monarch. But Malcolm said that 
they would appear to greater advantage on the plains of 
Oujein, whither his Majesty was about to remove his 
camp, and that, as one of Ms officers, he ■would be glad to 
exercise them there. “Yery proper, Malcolm,” said the 
King; “ you shall lake charge of my guns at Oujein. They 
cannot be under an officer I more esteem. And at 
Oujeiu, I •will mount my horse, and see both the guns 
and your troopers exercised. And then,” he added, 
laughing, “if it is necessary, you may go and amuse 
yourself -with breaking the heads of my enemies the 
Enssians.” ® 
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On the following day, FuUcli Ali broke up tlio royal 
oncarapmeni; at Siiltaucab, and marched to the great 
plain in the vicinity of Tabreoz. Thither Malcolm and 
his suite presently followed, by the express desire of 
his Majesty, by whom the words spoken about his 
Russian enemies had not been uttered in jest. A 
few miles from the ground at Oujem he was met by Sir 
Harford Jones, who placed in his hands some public 
despatches received from England, by the contents of 
which it appeared that the Home Government had de- 
termined still to rcgidate our diplomatic relations with 
Persia, and had, in jmosccution of this intention to re- 
pudiate the power and authority of the Governor-General 
in that direction, appointed Sm Gore Ousclcy Ambas- 
sador to the Court of Teheran. Those letters wore 
written afLor the receipt of Lord Miiito’a rofcreuco to the 
Foreign Odico, on the subject of the fuLiu’c control of 
our Persian diplomacy, so Malcolm saw at once that it 
had become his duty to bring his mission to a close. 
His occupation was gone. Ho could no longer remain 
at the Persian Com't in a recognised official position. So 
he determined to withdraw from the scene with the least 
possible delay. 

But tbe King and Abbas Meerza, Ibc heir-apparent, 
desired Malcolm to remain in Persia, to aid with his 
advice, if not with his personal assistance, tlie operations 
of the coming campaign against their Russian enemies. 
Sir Harford Jones pressed this matter warmly upon him, 
and the two Envoys went together on the following cL^y 
into the royal camp, and had a long conference on the 
subject with the Persian Ministers. Malcolm’s opinions 
regarding the best means of prosecuting the campaign 
were eagerly sought. His advice was eminently judi- 
cious. “ I strongly recommended them,” he wrote to 
Lord Minto, ‘‘ not to attack the Russians in line, or in 
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tlvcir strong posts; but to keep their newly-raised in- 
iiintry and ill-equipped artillery in reserve, and limit 
tlicir employment to the delenco of forts and difficult 
passes, whilst they pushed forward every horseman the 
country could furnish to distress suxd harass the enemy, 
whose numbers 1 understood to bo about ton thousand, 
of which a very small portion were cavalry.” 

Next day, Malcolm waited on Abbas Meerza,* who 
was full of martial enthusiasm, eager above all things to 
introduce’ an improved state of discipline into his army, 
and impatient of the slow, steady process of organisation 
and instruction, by Avhich alone, Malcolm told him, such 
an end could be possibly attained. Tho advanced posi- 
tion at this time of tho Russians, who had seized upon 
Mackerry, a strong fort on the north bank of the Arras 
river, little more than fifty miles from Tahrecz, had 
greatly disturbed him, and ho was eager by any moans 
to dislodge the invaders; but Malcolm counselled him 
not to push forward his iiifuntiy, or to hazard an engage- 
men t which would probaldy cud in disaster and disgrace. 
Groat expectations of personal aid from Malcolm and his 
followers had been entertained by the Prince, who was 
surprised and disappointed to learn that tho English 
Envoy had only thirty efficient troopers, and details of 
artillery sufficient to work a angle gun. But Malcolm told 
him that he would visit his camp at Tabreez, and offer 
him the best advice in his power, besides placing at 
Ills disposal some English officers and some expert arti- 
ficers, through whose agency both the personnel and 
matiriel of his force might be greatly improved. He 
promised the Prince, also, that two of these officers — 

^ AbbaaMeoi’za was tho second son woto after this first inteiviow with 
of ]?utleh Ali, but he was his fayorite him, that he appeared "nTorjsupo. 
and his fi^htmg son, and had been de- rior yonng mau,’^ 
clared hmr to the thiouo. Malcolm y 
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Macdonald and Monteitli — should reconnoitre Mackorry, 
and bring back exact intelligence of the sti'cngtli of tlie 
Russian position, in order that a just opinion might bo 
formed of the expediency or inexpediency of attacking it. 

It had now become necessary that Malcolm should 
determine positively upon his line of conduct. He saw 
that both the King and Abbas Meerza were bent upon 
detaining him in Persia. So he thought the matter over 
with himself, and he talked it over with Sir Harford 
Jones, and he came to the following conclusions, which 
I give, as he reported them to Lord Minto : 

“ First, that I should insist upon the King granting mo my 
audience of leave immediately, which it appeared, fixini what lie 
]iad stated to Sir Harford, he was not disposed to do. Secondly, 
that after I had iny audience of leave, I should consider myself 
as divested of any public character in this country. Thirdly, 
that in the actual state of the Persian army, there was no hopo 
that any good could ariso from protracting my stay which covxld 
balance the evils which miglit ariso from exciting hopes that must 
be disappointed, from hazarding onr military reputation by taking 
a sliare in operations which we could not expect citlior to aid or 
to direct, and that my departure was the more advisable, as it was 
evident that I could not remain n day in Persia without being 
asked for opinions and advice on subjects which Involved political 
considerations, and such, in the situation in which I was placed, I 
could not give without some risk of differing fi’om his Majesty’s 
Envoy, and consequently of reviving a pollision wliioh had been 
so happily terminated." 

Two days afterwards Malcolm was summoned to the 
presence of the King. Futteh Ali was seated in a small 
tent, to which no one Avas admitted but the Prime Mi- 
nister and the English Envoy. In couformity with the 
custom introduced by Sir Harford Jones, Malcolm stood 
in the andience-chamber, but the King resolutely de- 
clared tihat his old fiiend should never stand in his pre- 
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sad a tetkor order obtained compliance. Futteli 
AU thon commencccl tlic confcvenco by sayiiif; Low 
greatly lie kod boon disappoinlcd by Llio out- turn of 
ovcsnts at Immo, and tlio consccincnt dotcrmiuaiiou of 
Malcolm to return to India ; and lima begged lliat lie 
■would stay and accompany Abbas Mcerza and his tumy 
into Grcorgia. “You will thou,” lio added, “rGliirn and 
reedve your leave as you ought, and bo conducted 
through my country with the attention and distinction 
due to so favorite a servant." To this Malcolm could 
only reply that, .whatever Ms inclinations might be, his 
duty, after Lho decision of the Crown Govermnont, which 
had deprived him of all authority in Persia, compelled 
him to withdraw from all further mtcrforcncc in hi.s 
Majesty’s affairs. “ I am constrained,” he said, “ to obey 
orders. That discipline which your Maji'sty is intro- 
ducing into your army with ua pervades all ranks. Wlicn 
tho word Mm'oh is given, wo move forward, and at the 
word llaU wo stand fast.” At Lius illustration tho King 
laughed, and several tiinos roi>catod in English the words 
“ Hall — March /” — “ Halt — March a,H though greatly 
pleased with the idea. “ Woxxld to God,” ho said, “ T 
could bring my Wazccra and groat public servants into 
such order.” “ I know what are the rules of your ser- 
vice," continued the King; “Iknow, however greatly 
I may regret it, that an olScer is hound, in all cases, to 
obey the Government under which he serves ; but you 
will, I hope,” continued the King, “ stay as many days 
ai 0 ,you can at Tabreez. And at ML events” (he added, 
tm’ning to tho Prime Minister), “ as General Malcolm must 
go, take good care that eveiy arrangement for his depar- 
ture is made in a manner which -will give him satiMac- 
tion. He always has been, and always shall be my first 
favorite among Europeans, and he shall receive his leave 
with every honor it is possible to confer up6n him. 
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Everylliing must be done that can give bim graLiiica- 
tion.” With tlio sounds of tins gracious speech still 
ringing in his ears, Malcolm quitted the presence of the 
King.* 

Nor were these protestations of royal kindness mere 
empty words. The King was determined to heap honors 
on Malcolm. So nest day he sent the Minister to tell 
him that his Majesty desired to bestow upon him some 
public and enduring mark of royal favor, and to this 
end he proposed to make his friend a Khan, and to 
bestow upon him a star of honor. It was proposed that 
a decoration, similar to that which had been granted 
to General Gardanne should bo bestowed upon Mal- 
colm. The Frenchman had been made a Knight of the 
Sun j but the Englishman now declared that it would 
be miloyal and unbecoming on his part to accept a title 
which had been instituted for the benefit of an enemy. 
This decision created some tlisappointmont, and led to 
considerable controversy. The King proposed also to 
make Malcolm a Sepahdar, or General in the Persian 
service. This honor was cheerfully accepted, and the 
General said that the King might send him a horse and 
sword to support his new dignity. Bui Fulteh Ali said 
that he gave swords to people of all kinds, and that he 
desired to mark his espcc^ sense of Ms aFcction for 
Malcolm. It was suggested, therefore, that a new order 
should be instituted, and a new star fabricated for the 
purpose, by the court jeweller. There was to be a laon 
conchant, and a Sun rising on his back ; and the order 


* He could not, however, iaimc- 
diately dmart. Maloolia tiiufl de- 
scribes iu Ids journal how the inter- 
view had a ludlcious terminatiou : 
“ When I rose, I found one of my logs 
quite henumhed from the coustroiued 
jostuie in •which I had bean sitting. 


The King observed it, and smiling, de- 
sired mo to stand whore I was tmmy 
log was quite recovered, which required 
a minute or two, that were passed in 
Joking nuou onr want of praotioo in the 
eiistem fashion of sitting.” 
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■was Lo be tbo order of ibo Lion and Uio Sun. Tho 
dialiuofion was prosaed so oamosll)^ upon Malcolm, tliat 
he coidd no longer refuse it. And many bravo men 
since tlial day have therefore written K.L.S. after their 
names. 

The determination which Malcolm had formed to leave 
Persia, disappointed Abbas Meerza oveu more than it 
disappointed the King. Eager above all things was the 
Prince to retain the General in his camp, that he might 
assist him in the work of disciplining his troops, -which 
then lay so very near to his heart. The picture in Mal- 
cohn’s journal of the heir-apparent, with liis mihtary 
zeal and his soldierly instincts, combined with a sort of 
boyish simplicity and impulsiveness of character, is far 
from an unattractive' one. The anny was then to him a 
now ])lay thing; but his after life showed that ho had 
somotlung of tlio real hero about him, and tlid not shrink 
from the stern roalltios of war : 

“I -wont out yoftterdoy evening, ’’ wrote Mnlcolin on the Idth of 
July, “ to atlond tlic Princo Abbas Meerza, wlio intimated a wish 
to see j-ny escort. I found him riding alone in front of a line of 
five thoxiaand new-raised Persian infantry. He received me with 
great affability, and was delighted -with the party of dragoons and 
gallopers, who exorcised and manoeuvred as well as the bad 
ground we had could admit. Ho examined the clothing and 
accoutrements of the Europeans in the most minute manner, and 
appeared delighted with their equipment. After my review was 
over, the Prince put his own line of infantry through their firing 
and some manoouvring. They had only been raised four months, 
knew a little of everything, but were evidently groimded in 
nothing. Abbas Meeiza did everything himself, and went every- 
where -unattended. He was dressed like a soldier, in a plain 
scarlet coat made in the Persian style, and buttoned tight. After 
the review was over the curricle I had brought for the King 
drove up. He was delighted with it, and in an instant sprang 
into it. I did the same, and took the veins, and drovo^off at full 
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trot. Plis astonishment and delight were equal. Some of hia 
attendants followed. ‘ You will ho tired,’ said ho, ‘for I am going 
to Teheran with Malcolm.’ After a short drive I turned round 
and drove to the front of the troops, where ho remounted, and 
exercised them till dark ; he tlicn marched home. I could not but 
remark that, at a narrow place on the road, ho slopped half an 
hour to let every file pass, rather tlian break the lino — an excel- 
lent sign of the ideas ho has had instilled into him. All the 
ohjeot of his conversation during three hours I was with him was 
to persuade m^ to remain. He urged everything it was possible ; 
but I was obliged to give him most cautious answers. Nothing 
con be more embarrassing than my situation; but if I remain after 
my functions have ceased, I become, of course, subject to the 
orders of Sir Harford, who can, by word or letter, direct mo to 
quit whenever lie chooses; and I certainly have not yet confidence 
sufficient in his character to place myself in such a situation." 

So earnest was the tlosirc of tlio young Pniieo that 
Malcolm should accompany him ou hia appi'otuihiug 
campaign, that a conditional assent to the i’ 0 ([ut' 8 t was 
at last reluctantly yielded. Malcolm said that ho 
would accompany Abbas Mcerza to the field, if Sir 
Harford Jones, then tlie chief British authority in the 
country, would request him in writing to do so. But 
Sir Harford shrunk from the responsibility ; so the mea- 
sure was subsequently abandoned. It was arranged, 
however, that two officers of Malcolm’s suite, Captain 
Christie and Lieutenant Lindsay, ardent and adven- 
turous spirits, who longed for a stirring life amidst the 
strange scenes winch surrounded them, should remain 
with the Persian army. 

The time for Malcolm’s departure now drew near. 
The 15 th of July was fixed for his audience of leave. 
The King sent him a horse and a sword, and he was met 
at the entrance of the audience-tent with a firman, or 
royal mandate appointing him a Khan and Sepahdar 
(a nobleman and general) of the Persian Empire. With 

VOL. IT. i> 
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these new titles he w«a introduced to the King, who 
welcomed him with hocomiug cordiality. The gen- 
tlemen of the Mission wore also introduced iu their 
clreascs of honor; and then the King, desiring Malcolm 
to approach the tlirouc, invested him with a diamond 
star, iu the centre of which were the Lion and the Sun, 
tiro insignia of the new order of knighthood. “ You are 
now,” said his Majesty, whilst Malcolm still stood by the 
'throne, “ confirmed in my service, in which I know you 
have been faithful for ten years. I can do no higher 
honor to any one than at this moment I have done to 
you. You will wear this star on your breast as a proof 
to all the world of the royal favor of the King of Persia.” 
Malcolm bowed, poured out his thanks, and soon after- 
wards withdrew amidst renewed expressions of royal 
kindness. As ho made his last salaam to the King, at 
the appointed distance from the throne, Puttch Ali cried 
out agcuu, with irrepressible smeority, “ Parowoll, Mal- 
colm, my Mend I” — a liUlo thing as we road it Lore, but 
in the stately, ceremonial Court of Persia, where every 
word and gesture is prescribed, whore nothing is to bo 
said but at the appointed time, and oven a king enjoys 
no freedom of speech, a matter of no slight significance. 

Malcolm had now been received and dismissed with 
every possible mark of honor. So far, indeed, the object 
of his mMsion had been accomplished. “ I cannot but 
conceive,” he wrote to Lord Minto, “ that the conduct of 
the King towards me upon this occasion must Lave, in 
its general impression, the best effects towards the full 
accomplishment of those objects which your Lordship 
had in view when you deputed me to this Court, as it 
marked in a manner not to be mistaken his great respect 
and consideration for the Government I represented," 
It may be surmised, however, that it was but a reflected 
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honor that fell upon iho Govcrumout of Indiii. T]jo 
King was personally attached to Malcolm, and lie liunorcd 
the officer because he loved the man. 

On the morning of the 23rd of July, Malcolm quitlcd 
“ the once celebrated city of Tauris, now the ruined 
Tabreez and turned his face towards homo with an 
emotion of gratitude and joy. “ What a happy man I 
am to-day,” he wrote in his journal. “ It is impossible 
to look back without congratulating myself on my good 
fortune at every stage of my late vexatious and unpro- 
mising mission. I have now turned my back, and I 
hope for ever, on deceit, falsehood, and intrigue ; and I 
am bending my willing stops and still more willing heart 
towards rectitude, truth, and sincerity. I leave all 1 
hale, and am proceeding towards all I love. May God 
make my journey proaperouH.” Ho was to luarth by 
the route of Sennah to Ilaghdad and Bitssoruh; and 
tlience to Bushire and Bombay. 

The early part of the homeward journey prcsonlod 
few noticeable incidouts. A week al’tcr they (piilLod 
Tabreez they were joined by some old h’iends. Ono 
morning there appeared among them a stranger rudely 
dressed, apparently in the costume of a Beloochoo, with 
a handsome conntcnanco and an imposing presence, 
who sought admittance to the lent of the Envoy.® 

* I liaTC written tliigi story from the Giixistio tuicl Pollinger have gono 
memoranda of ono of tlio surviving through most arduous duties, luid Tiuvo 
memoein of Moicolm’s suite, Tlie fol- aulToi’cd great fatigue and liardslup, 
lowmg is his own journal entry : Their labors will bo of benefit to the 

"Wy' 3] .—Stewart came across the public soivico, nncl, I trust, to them- 
oomniy to iom ua with Christie and selves, Mon who voluntarily cneotm- 
rottinger, Trederiek and Oormiok, and tor such dangers ehould ho w(^ re- 
we sate down, fourteon, to hreakfast, warded.” 

^ tho party, excopt Stewart, wore in Uhen follows this aooouat of the next 
Persian (uolliea, and had boards as day's divoraione: — Wo 

well as whiskers. I should hardly spent a very idle day, eating trout, 
nave known any of them, unless 1 and talking over wonclerM travels,” 
naa been prepared for their arrivoL Ohrislio had. some capital stories to tdl. 

• D 2 
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It proved lo be Ensign Henry Polliiigoi’, ■wlio bad 
much to toll of ■what ho had soon iu Siudli and ]^oloo- 
cliistan; and in ■^vhosc courage, and enterprise, and 
intoDigeucc, as then manifested, Malcolm clearly saiv 
the indications of those fine qualities which afterwards 
raised him to high estate. About Uio same time an- 
other stranger appeared in the Mission camp. He ■was a 
fiercc-looking, rugged Afghan, with a magnificent heard 
and trucnlcnt aspect' — a man seemingly capable of any 
amount of daring. It ■was great joy to Malcolm and his 
friends to find under this disguise the goodly person of 
Captain Christie,* ■who had been Eottinger’s companion 
in his wanderings beyond the Indus. They had started 
before Malcolm Irom Bombay, and taking with them 
lotLers of credit and rocoramcndalion from native bankers 
at that place, and assuming the costume of tlio connU’ies 
through which they travcllccl, had made their way as 
native horso-doalors through Sindh and Boloochistan lo 
Ilcrni, and thence into the Persian country. Tlic ]>arty 
had been a gallant one before ; it was improved by those 
additions. Seldom or never has such an assemblage of 
high-spirited, intelligent youths boon gathered together 
under such a leader. It is no small proof of Malcolm’s 
discernment that there was not one of them who did not 
abundantly fulfil the promise of his early days. 

Lieutenants Stewart and Frederick and Dr. Corinick 
joined Malcolm at the same time; but a few days after- 

* Olrristio mid Potimger had met that lio would possibly like to join 
unexpeetedly at Ispahan. Tlio latter their party ; he aeoordmgly came to 
gives in his puhlisnad travels Iho fol- the palace and sent up a man to say ho 
lowing account of their _ meeting : wished to speak with one of ns I 
" Captain Christie arrived in ihe city went down, and as it was then quite 
about dusk, unknowing and unknown, dark, I could not rccogniso his fca- 
and went to the Governor’s palace to tures ; and ho fancying mo a Persian 
request a lodging, which was ordered, fiom my dross, we conversed for sove- 
wlien by accident one of the atten- ral mhinlos ere wo disooverod each 
dants ohsei’ved that ihero wero two other. The moment wo^^d so was 
Peringheos in the Chibul Setoou, and. one of the happiest of my life.” 
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wards the party diapcrsecl.* At 8euiiali, which lie 
reached on the 21at of August, ho received lottora from 
home, which greatly increased his happiness. t lie con- 
tinued his journey, as he said, “ with a light heart,” but 
with a diminished suite, J and reached Kermaushah by 
the 1st of September. There ho commenced tlic pre- 
paration of a laborious despatch on Porsian a[rairs,§ the 
longest he had ever written, and probably, he said, tlio 
last that he should ever write on the subject. 

"When Malcolm quitted Tabreoz, he hoped that he had 
turned his back for ever on “ falsehood, deceit, and ui- 
trigue,” but ho had yet one more exhibition of these 
qualities, combined with the never-ahsont national cupi- 
dity, to rufllo him before ho shook the dust of Persia 
from his feet, tie had not boon imburdoued of all his 

“Juffusi B.— StoTO't, ii'coiloviok, Jolmny diul IjitoUBi'Id— hIs iu luiiubor 
nucl Jukes sliifUliiooTOiunp' for Uiimiv- — join »mi lit KofiumisliaU.” — [/W« 
dan. MaodounlJ, Cln’islio, and (Joe- eom’n W. 

iniok, go to-moi’iwio TnliiWii} and § Jlo Ulna doborflica it in ids jniiv- 
iho I'omaindoi' of tlio pacly go at tlio iml : " Iftcjitmtiof I, Oamp Kemamhth, 
aaiiio time to Soimali,” — [Muloolm's — I iiavo commoiiood iiiy last, ami pro- 
HS. Joimutl.'} tably my longosl loltuv on I’oi'bIh, in 

t iTi'cnttliis ■which 1 slinll bring fonvavd nil tlio 

morning to tlm Iluminuins, and aCloc- googvapldoal labors of Uio Mission, 
■wards to hreakfast irilli tho Walloo, give a short view of llio coiislilidion 
who gave mo a suiniituous ontortain- and ooiiditlon of tlicir OoTonimcut, of 
mont in ouo of tlio finest rooms I buTO its domostio and foreign policy, and 
seen in Persia. I however sate with finish by a grand rovioiv of oiir polioy, 
impatience, as a packet had just or- rotrospccUvo and prospooUvo. Tlio 
rived with letters to the 16 th of May task must bo well done j and, if it is, 
from ^dia. 1 had oponod one letter 1 think it must he difilcalt of uigosUoii 
and discovered that all wore ivell, and to some of my friends in England, who, 
tiiat enabled mo to ooraraaud my fool- if they are not invincibly bigoted to their 
ings j but the moment I could with errors,’ must blnsh for their acts. It 
deoeney, T loft the Walleo to enjoy tho is not, however, my iiilcniioii to Ihro^w 
luxury of reading the volumes 1 ro- the least virulonoo into this compOsi- 
ceivod from you, and I am now happy, tion. I nicati to perform, a duly, not 
I shall oonliuuo my journey ■witli a to revive a ooutroveruol discussion, 
light and, happy lioart.” — and my objeot shall ho to convince, not 
MS'. Jbwmai.J _ to irritato. Events will soon give men 

J “Awguii \’&. — Ellis and Macdonald an opportunity of oorrooting a bad 
left us two days ago for Hamadan, system, if they arc so disposed, and 
where all hands are collcoted. Stewart Inongli they may never regain the past^ 
and Erederijk proceed to Bnsliire. Tho much maybe made of tho future.” 
test, with the addition of Williams, 
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prcflcnta, aud tlicrcfoi’o was not beyond the reach of 
voxnlion and tinuoyancc. Of the sordid littleness of 
Porsian. Courts he. had seen much, but the Court of 
ICcrmansluih seemed to bo sunk in a still lower deep 
of degradation. What was the trickery of these people, 
aud how Malcolm encountered it, may best be told in 
his own words ; 

“ Sqrtemher 9. — I have been more out of liumor to-day with 
tho Persian oliaraotor than I Imvo yet boon since I arrived in 
Persia. I am still in such a rage that I canuot cuter into the 
disgusting details. I made tho Prince a present of about 14,000 
rupees, of which a diamond valued between 10,000 and 11,000 
made part. Tlic royal jeweller, angry at not being consulted, under- 
valued the atono, swearing, I understand, it was not worth more 
than two or throe thousand. God knows I am no judge, and may 
liftvo boon taken in ; hut still this jewel must he of 7000 or 8000 
rupees’ value. This was tho ground of a most trcinondous fight 
•with tho Minister, lie said tho Prince had ordered llio diamond 
to be put ill the clasp of a sword that was to bo given to me. I told 
him if such an insult wero ollcrcd to me, I would refuso his lligh- 
ncBs's sword and march away. It is needless to recapitulate what 
passed. I at last told him dicy wore all merchants, and I would 
settle with them as such. A servant of mine would, I said, pur- 
chase the diamond at the price it cost me, on condition that if tho 
presents given to me and ray suite by tho Prince did not amount 
in my estimation to 15,000 piastres, the Minister would purchase 
them from me, and so settle the disgraceful account. To this a 
Prince of tho blood royal and his Minister have agreed ! It is 
an arrangement which reflecis only disgrace upon their own 
meanness, and will not he attended with disgrace to tho Company; 
probably the reverse, as I shall certainly send hack the Prince’s 
presents if they are not of value. 

“ September 10. — I have finished the disgraceful bargain with 
the Minister, and have obtained an obligation, with the security 
of the first merchant here, that the presents made to mo and the 
khelats will he received back and an amount of 16,000 kroosh 
paid to me in lieu of them, if I choose to return them ; and I 
have agreed to take my presents back and pay 20,000 kroosh for 
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them. I have treated thia latterly aa o inorcantilo conuorn, and 
if there ia the alightoat fooling of pride in the Mlniator’s mind, ho 
miiat be adrnined. I am not yot decided whether I ahall return 
the prcaonta, but believe I ahall not (imlcas their behaviour luouds) 
spare them thia last degradation. I am told the Prince is not 
fully informed of thia tranaaclion; but he must know aomothing 
of itj and if ho had one royal sentiment in his breast, he never 
would permit a proceeding of such a charaoter. But ho is as 
rapacious as his brethren, and as insonaible to ahame.’’ 

On the 11th of September, Malcolm quitted Keiman- 
shah ; and at the end of his first march lliis unseemly 
contest -was brought to a close ; 

. “ The ouslomary presents,” ho wrote in his journal, “ of a horse 
and a sword for mo, and a dress for each of my fannly, was sent 
yesterday to my tent. I received tiro royal present with the 
usual ceremony, and wo woixl in Iho ovoniug to visit the L’rinco, 
who was very gracious, and talked n good deal, lie, however, 
on this oooasion, displayed more obstinacy than luvowledgo lu his 
observations, and on our difibring i-ogarding the gctjgwiphy of 
ancient and modern Europe, ho was kind enough to give mo a 
groat deni of information upon those points, which T roooived with 
a smile. After I returned to the camp, I sent for the mciolmnt 
whom I had daimsd as security for tho payment of the IS, 000 
Itroosh for the kholats, Ao., which were, as I expected, not worth 
6000. The pride of tho Minister was, I found, prepared for the 
loss, and tho man came to Camp with the cash. I tore his bond, 
and wrote a letter to my mebmendar respecting my sense of 
the conduct which had been pursued towards me, but stating 
that, as I considered tho honor of the King and his soji to be tho 
same, I should look over what was past, and keep the articles sent 
me, which he must know wore of no value rather to mo or, the 
gentlemen of my suite, rather than involve the Prince’s name 
further in such a transaction by the public return of his presents.” 

On the 20th of September, after a march enlivened 
and rendered hazardous by the disturbed state of the 
couutry, Malcolm found himsdf on the banks of the 
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Tigris. Tlioro lio was mot by ‘RFr. Kicb, and. “ most hos- 
pitably Avclcomod by bun and bis lady.” " I fob, now,” 
ho wrote in bis jonrnal, “ ns if all my tronblc.s were over. 

I libalL here part with all my incnmbvancos, and sail 
poaOel'ully down the stream of this fine river.” “ Mr. 
Rich’s hospitality," be wrote on tbc following da}', “is 
not to be appeased by anything short of oiir living with 
him while at Baghdad. IVelvc hungry men must bo a 
terrible infliction. 1 told Mrs. Rich,'^' who appears a de- 
lightful young woman, that I could believe she had (like 
the Indian peasant) prayed for a small stream, and did 
not expect the Ganges." 

At Baghdad, Malcolm and his companions were de- 
tained for some days by a revolt in the city, whioh rai- 
dored it impossible for him to oblaiu boats for tlu' prosc- 
outlon of his journey down the river. I'lie iulorvul ofbis 
detention ho oeeupied in the jiropavalion of his elnhoralo 
doppaloh to liOi'd Miiilo, detailing the vosnlls of Ida hlis- 
sion.f On the HOth the letter was finished, aiul thou 
Malcolm, as ready always for ]>lay n.s for work, began to 
amuse himself. “We pass our time very pleasantly, " 
he wrote; “wo have races ahuost every morning, games 
of chess after breakfast, and in the ov^niug swim in the 
Tigris and play bowls.” The races were not all sport. 
One day Mr. Rich burst into Malcolm’s tent with tidings 
to the cITect that a party of Arabs had seized one of the 
chief people of the Residency, stripped him, and plun- 
dered five hundred piastres of public money. Malcolm 
instantly ordered his escort in pursuit of the robbers, 
who were mounted; and soon his troopers were in hot 

Bldosl daughter of Sir James pleasant young vomau, has knowledge 
Mackintosh. In (mother passage of without affectation, and is well read, 
liis jomml, Malcolm says : " Mr. Hioh and well informed without being in the 
is very kind and hospiiahle, and the least pedantic or masculine.” 
more 1 see of his ladv fJie more I am f The despatch is dated Baghdad, 
pleased with hca*. Sue is a sensible, October 1. Iteontaans 82 paiagrapbs, 
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cliaso aUcr Llio Arabs. Seeing, however, that the pur- 
suit was likely to lead liis men far from Camp, and ap- 
prehending that some accident nuglit happen, he took 
horse himself, called on the gentlemen of his family to 
follow him, and joined eagerly in the chase. After a 
hard gallop of some ten miles, they captured four or five 
of the robbers (including one of their leaders), as many 
horses and ponies, some fire-arms, and some plundered 
property. The object was gained. The plunderers were 
panic-struck; and a report of the gallant pursuit soon ran 
through the camp and the city. “ I feel satisfied now,” 
wrote Malcolm in his journal, “ that the Arabs will 
hereafter keep clear of our camp. A promptitude to 
avenge insult or attack is the only security against either 
among these barbarians.”* ** 

But this was a trifling incident in comparison with 
the great political events wliich wore passing in the 
neighborhood of Malcolm’s camp.’ Baghdad and its 
vicinity had become the scone of a bloody struggle for 
empire, and every day seemed likely to evolve the tragic 
catastrophe of the drama. The Sultan had sent orders 
jfrom Constantinople for the removal of the Pacha from 
authority, and the Pacha was bent on resisting to the 
death the commands of. the Porte. The result was a 
civil war between the de facto ruler of Baghdad and the 
authorities sent to supplant him. The issue of the con- 
test was doubtful. One day brought tidings of the success 

* TLe good effects of this raid ■were head of the village) ; ‘since the hour 

soon apparent. A daj; or two after- you pursued these fello-ws not a plUu- 
wards Malcolm wrote in his journal : derer has boon scon on this side of 
“I rods out this morning towards Baghdad. Wo are all praying for you j 
Baghdad. On passing a village on the as there is no doubt that if your camp 
shore of tho Tigris the inhabitauts had not been near, wo should have lost 
came out, and with loud acclamations all our property.’ I was pleased with 
expressed their gratitude to me for this testimony to the good effect pro- 
having chased the Arabs from thoir duoed by the aall^ we nad made, and 
vioinify. ‘ God prolong your shade,’ had no doubt of its truth.” 
said on old Wu (who socmed to be the 
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of ttui' iwtt’tyj tlio noxl saw tho oC tlve otUor. Tho 

Ihtclm wjw aow ooui'ulout, now dospouiliug, Tho tido of 
furtuuo, UH tho will' progrossod, appoavod to havo lunied 
againsl him. At laat, his only hope seemed to he in 
Uio aasiatimoc of Maloohu ami hw Iricnda. So mei'o a 
handful of men could have done little in such a contest; 
hut tho moral ellcct of tho co-opioration might havo been 
great, and English gcuevabhip and English energy might 
have consolidated the scattered elements of the Pacha’s 
army, and reinvigorated his declining cause. He con- 
jured the RcsidGiit, therefore, by all tho professions of 
friGiidship ho had put forth, to solicit Malcolm to aid him. 
But Mr. Eich could only answer, that whatever his 
private feelings might he, lus public characlev and the 
rolaiioms in •which his Govi'rumout stooil lowavd.s tho 
Porto pruveiUi'd all -imssUiility of his iutorfercuce. 

But although it wtw impossible that Malcnliu should 
talcc any active part in the struggle, ho rejoiced in his 
upix'iu'iuico upou the scuno iu tho crisis that had arisou; 
for although ho could not load tho Pacha’s troops to the 
battle-, ho could iirotect llie British Eesidenoy, the safety 
of which, in such a conjuncliu’e, might have been jeopar- 
dised by tho surrounding tumult, llo determined, there- 
fore, under all circumstances, not to continue his journey 
until the struggle was at an end. “I cannot bring 
myself,” he said, “to leave this place till matloxs are 
more settled. With such bodies of unlicensed plun- 
derers all round, the Eesidency is not secure. But the 
situation of Mrs. Eich is •what has most influence upon 
my mind. I cannot think of leaving a lady in such a 
situation -when I have the po^wer, •without any serious 
deviation from duty, of protecting her. If anything 
unpleasant •were to occur, I never should forgive myself. 
A few days can make no groat difference. I shall, there- 
fore, stay till the battle is over.” "" 
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On the 6tli of October tlxc issue of the contest no 
longer remained doubtful. On that day, Malcolm, 
warned by intelligence of the state of affairs that had 
reached him, threw out mounted pickets in advance of 
his camp, and drew a cordon of sentries around it. 
“We heard no more,” he wrote in his journal, “till 
ten o’clock at night, when, hi the midst of a rubber at 
whist with Mrs. Rich and others, we heard a cry, as 
if the camp were attacked, followed by trumpets and 
drums sounding and beating to arms. I immediately ran 
to the lines of the escort, and there found that the alarm 
was caused by the advance of a body of between fifty 
and sixty horse, who, on our sending a person to speak 
to them, proved to be a party with the Dewan Effondi, 
or Secretary to Government, who had fled, and desired 
most anxiously to see Mr. Rich and me. Wo walked 
out a short way to moot him, and found ho was como to 
solicit protection. He gave a very confused account of 
the action, but said ho was satisfied that everything was 
lost, and so ho had come to the only friend he had, 
Mr. Rich, in hopes of being protected for the moment, 
until he could make his peace witli the conqueror. As 
this man had rendered very serious services to Mr. Rich 
• in his former disputes with the Pacha, and was attached 
to the English Government, it was resolved to allow Mm 
to remain in camp ; but all his followers, except one or 
two, were sent away, and strict orders were given to the 
hne of sentries to admit no further communication with 
any fugitives. The Dewan Effendi, who is a vpry 
peaceable htde man, had evidently taken no share in the 
action; but it was obvious, fi:om his account, that the 
Pacha’s troops were not likely to make any stand, and 
that all his principal officers were deserting Mm. The 
httle Effendi (he is not, without Ms tall cap, five feet 
high) Seemed quite happy when he came into camp. 
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‘ Hilvo iiiiy ol’j'ou a niyliU’up?’ was Llic firsL question ho 
iihlced, when lie came into the lontlStlr. Eich had allotted 
to him. ‘ I shall sloop sound to-iiigliL, which is what 1 
liavo not done ibr tills 17-0011.’ ” 

But thcro was 110 such salbly for his master. Whilst 
the little BIToudi was sleeping securely in one of the 
liesiLloiicy tents, the unfortunate Pacha was being hunted 
down by his remorseless enemies. On the following 
inorniiig he was seized by a party of Arabs, who plun- 
dered, slow him, cut off his head, sluuk it on a pole, and 
earned it in triumph to his rival, to bo afterwards “care- 
fully packed up, sealed, and sent as a trophy to Constan- 
tinople." A young man of eighteen, named Assud Beg, 
sou of Solinian Pacha, whom Malcolm had known in 
IHOl, was oloeted Pacha hy the voice of the people, 
lie uooeptod llie honor thus voliiutarily offorod; but 
when he heard of Iho luiserublo liiUi of his proclc'cessor, 
lie lairst into tears, retired to Jiis private vt'sidoiiC(‘, and 
lU'cliu'od (luiit nothing should tempt him to lako upon 
himself so dangerous au office. “ It is iiniiossible,” said 
Malcolm, conunouting on those events, “to witness a 
scene of this nature without leoliugs of pity, and all 
I’ocolleclion of the late Pacha having provoked his fate 
is lost in sentiments of regret; but I most sincerely 
rejoice that the scene has come to a close, and that the 
distracted country will have quiet again. I can now 
reconcile myself to going away, which I could not before. 
Mrs. Rich appears to have much more than common for- 
titu,de, and is in some degree familiar to scenes of trouble ; 
but ladies are out of their place in such scenes, and had 
not accident brought me here at this period, I am not 
at all confident that she would have been safe from the 
attempts of those daring plunderers, whom our numbers 
and powers of rapid action (from being cavalry) kept at 
a respectable distance.” • 
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Malcolm was now projiarcd to prosecute his voyage 
clown the river to Biissorah. Eager as he was to pro- 
ceed with Ms journey, he did nob depart without some 
sentiments of regret. “ I shall leave Baghdad,” he 
wrote, “ with very warm feehngs towards the Rosidoucy. 
Mir. Rich is a young man of extraordinary attainments, 
and his fair lady is a most decided favorite of mine. 
We came here at a most fortunate period, and the im- 
pression made by the manner in which we treated the 
vagabonds of all parties who ventured near our camp 
will not be lost. We have, to use one of my historical 
phrases^ ‘ kept danger at a distance, by our alacrity to 
meet it.’ ” When he found himself on board Mr. Rich’s 
yacht, dropping down the Tigris, those feelings of regret 
forced themselves still more strongly upon him, and again 
ho wrote to his wife ; “ Tho loneliness of this vessel 
makes mo think more of tho pleasant society of my 
friend Mrs. Rich, in whoso company I have certainly 
passed as happy hours as I have over known absent 
from homo. Sho is one of the very few ladies I have 
ever met who seemed really anxious to, converse with mo 
upon that subject which engrosses all my thoughts in 
absence, and the attention with which she listened and 
the warmth 'with which she spoko on this subject showed 
that her heart was fully equal to her head, and that is 
placing it in no common rank.” Only one who, like 
Malcolm, has left his homo to live for months among 
Arabs, Persians, Turks, and Kurds, can appreciate the 
luxury of being thrown suddenly into the society of a 
well-bred and well-educated woman, and finding some 
one to sympathise with him when be talks about his 
wife and children. 

On the 25th of October, Malcolm reached Bussorah, • 
where he was hospitably entertamed by Mr, Manesty, 
who had been many years Resident at that place, but 
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who had recently been very undeservedly removed from 
office.'*' On the 29th, everything was ready for the 
departure of the Mission on the Termte cruiser and 
another vessel which Malcolm hired for llie accom- 
modation of his family and the conveyance of the baggage. 
On that day the whole parly dined with Mr. Manesty, 
who accompanied them to the place of embarkation, and 
received from them three hearty cheers as they put off 
from the shore. 

After a day or two spent at Bushiro, in the course of 
which Malcolm inspected with much satisfaction the stud 
of fine Arab horses which he had collected there, he 
sailed for Bombay .f The animals were to be sent after 
him, and it was with no little pleasure that ho looked 
forward to the timo when ho would be able to convoy 
them to England, with a view of improving the breed of 
horses. This occupation, lie said, would help him “ to 
enjoy the life of a fai'iner,” which ho had chalked out for 
himself on his return home, ffor wore these the only 
farming operations to which ho gave a thought at 
Bushiro. He had been very anxious to encourage the 
cultivation of potatoes throughout Persia, and tidings of 
the success of his endeavours were now brought to him. 
I give the entry relating to this subject which he made 


* “Ho appeals,” said Malcolm, “to by the foUoTring remarks: “I have, 
peooliax adyeutage ia his oym horme, eyev since I came to the Gull, cudea- 
where he odiibitB a complete modd of yourod to gel some flno liorses, deter- 
an old English oountry gentleman. He mined to coUcct ilre or sk very supe- 
is kind, attentivo, and hospitable — rior animals from which I might select 
anrions to promote good humor and two or three for England, where, when- 
mer^ent, and full or every loyal and ever I go, I must ride my hobby, cost 
patriotic sentiment, and desirous that what it will. This is the only point 
his feelings should pervade all his on winch I am in the least inonned to 
guests.” He was married to an Aime- extravagance, and it has hccome, from 
nian lady, and had a family of heanti- hahit, one in wiiioh I must indulge 
ful dhildien, myself (within limits of course) ; but 

t There is a descriptive oatalogue of rather than give it up altogether, I 
Malcolm’s stud in the private journal would make any saorifloos.” 
which he k^t at this time, prefaced '' 
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in his journal at the time. Sir James Mackintosh said 
afterwards that Malcolm’s introduction of potatoes into 
Persia would be remembered long after the ridiculous 
Persian Missions were forgotten. But Sir Harford J ones, 
eager to dispute the claims of his rival, a quarter of a 
century afterwards took the trouble to deny the fact : * 


Sir Harford Jones m'ites ILus in 
a note at Uie end of his Aecouut^ ilm 
Trmmetions of Us Majestifs Mission; 
but to ■wliat it refers in tbo text I 
have been nnable to discover : 

*' In 1783, 1 ato potatoes at Bushire, 
at the tablo of Mr. Galley, onr then 
Bxjsidont there, who had planted them 
in tho old Dutch garden, — who hod 
strongly rooommonded them to tho 
merchants, all of whom had expressod 
tho same opinion about them, i\s tho 
reader will see, if he roads what 
Meerza Bozuvg said to mo at Tauria, 
in 1810. 

“ I find a note of my own stands 
thus. Mudi has been said on a certain 
publication of tho advanlagc that tho 
mtroduotion of the potato root into 
Persia would confor on the inluibitanta. 
It is impossible to deny that the intro- 
duction of any new edible vegetable 
into a country, if it comes inlo generd 
use, is au advantage. Long beforo Sic 
John Malcolm visited Persia, I gave 
roots of this plant to several Persians, 
but I inoliuc to believe tho Persians 
win never hold it in high esteem, or 
make gi'eat use of it, except then; 
whole style and system of cookery is 
oomplet^ changed ; a plain boiled 
potato, which we consider as exccUent, 
ovory Persian I have aver oJTei'ed it to 
considered as an ahomiuation; and the 
way they treated it, always bronght to 
my mind, what a Turkish gonlleman 
once said to me at Baghdad. Ho had 
requested to taste a glass of English 
porter ; he drank a part of it, and then 
gravely said to me : ‘ Do you drink this 
as physio, or for pleasure P’ 

" A potato is so stubborn a sub- 
stance in a Persian ragout, that I know 


from experience, no Persian artiste, 
when I was in tiio country, could m* 
would undertako to produce it at table. 
It so happened, that after a long oulo- 
gium on this vegctahlo, which I had 
one day made to Meorza Bozurg, he 
desired me to givo him a few of mom, 
accompauied by directions how to dross 
them. 1 told him first to order his 
cook to boil them plain ; if ho dislikod 
them that way, tho cook might bo cli- 
reotod to proparo thorn en ruffout; anil 
if iliat diil not suit his tasto, to order 
iliom to bo served up roastcil. 

" Sonic time aftorwiu'ds J asked liim 
if ho had modo trial of tho potaloos, 
and how ho liked thorn, JIo niisworod 
ho had tried thorn i hoiIod,_ they wei’o 
caloblo, but only ns soinothhig to koop 
body and soul logothor ; in ragout they 
were dotes table ; and roasted, not half 
BO good as a ebesnut, adduig, ‘ O 
wbat a tasto you must have to put this 
coarse vegetable in oompatison with 
God’s most precious gift, rioo ! or with 
tho dolionto hringal, the hohminn, tho 
caulillower, tho carrot, tho bean, the 
haricot j’ and when I told him pota- 
toes were to us what rioo was to tho 
Persians, he playfully tapped mo on the 
hack, and Baitt: ‘You see wd Almighty 
provides the pieatest of all delicaoios, 
and the wholc&omest of all food, for 
the faithful, and leaves you what is 
only fit for badgers, porcupines, and 
squirrels.’ ” 

It is very probable that ihe passage 
&om Malcolm’s journal, given in the 
trai, supplies the answer to this. The 
food “fit for badgers and squirrelB” 
was not the genume potato, out tho 
root known as '^o alonH-zumem, 
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** I wns mncTii graUficd,” m'olc Malcolm, “ l)y icceiving from 
Stovrart a tlisli of oxcollont potatoes, ■wHcli he had hi’oughfc from 
Sliiiaz. Theso avqxo produced from somo I planted there six 
months ago ; and from this sample it is evident that nothing hut 
great oavclcssuess and neglect can lose this valuable vogetahlo to a 
country ■which must, from its soil and climate, produce it in the 
greatest perfection. I 'was resolved to spare no pains in intro- 
ducing the potatoes, and gave away as seeds, in different parts of 
Persia, more than thirty small bags of them. A memorandum 
was also oironlnting, describing the best moans of cultivating 
them. In the midst of my labors I was alarmed by a report that 
they had a vegetable at Ispahan called tbe alouA-zumem, which 
exactly resembles the potato. Ahu-i-zumeen was immediately 
translated and the merit of introducing this plant 

was as readily given to the French, who had bestowed this benefit 
on the Persians a hundred years ago; hut that ignorant and pre- 
judiced race had since nogleotcd the jiomma-de-tm'e, and treated 
it as a common weed. Theso fine conjooluros oonUnuod in full 
strength till wo roaohod Ispahan. There, when broalcfasting with 
Hadjeo Ibrahim, wo sent for the ahu-i-zumeen, and found it not 
unlilcQ the potato in form, hut no rcsomhlanoe in taste, being a 
bitter, useless root. I was much relieved, ns I desire the good 
fame of introducing potatoes into Persia, and look to immor- 
tality in the name they havo received in that country — ahu- 
Maholmeah” 

The voyage to Bombay was diatinguisbed by nothing 
more remarkable than the death of one of the officei's of 
the Ternate^ after an attack of small-pox, an incident 
which prompted Malcolm to enter in his journal some 
temarks on the immense debt of gratitude under which 
Dr. Jenner had placed mankind by the discovery of vac- 
cination. Always fearless for himself, he visited the sick 
man in his cabin when not. a feature of his face was to be 
recognised amidst the mass of pustules that covered it. 
He was more afraid on reaching home of frightening his 
children by the amplitude of his beard and whiskers — 
appendages which he thought better suited to the meri- 
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clian of a Persian Court than of a Bombay nursery. So, 
not without a sigh, he applied the inexorable razor to his 
face, lest his little daughter on his return should refuse 
to kiss him, and say, “ JPapa nahm 1 hat lee / hatieo /” 
( “ Not Papa ! an elephant ! an elephant !”) 

On the 18th of November, Malcolm wrote in his jour- 
nal : “ Our progress during the last forty-eight hours has 
been good, and we are within less than a degree of 
Bombay, which we shall, I trust, reach either to-night 
or early to-morrow morning. If I find all there well, I 
shall be completely happy. I shall now close this 
journal with some lines in which I have attempted to 
give a sketch of my journey.* This is by far the longest 
of my muse’s flights. I know not whether it is the 
happiest. I am certain of one point. Tliis production 
is either a great deal worse or a great deal bettor than I 
at present think ; and I am still more certain of another, 
that whether it is better or worse, it will please her whom 
it is intended to please.” 

So this second mission to Persia was at an end. And 
what were its results? It would appear from this narra- 
tive that Malcolm, with a brilliant staff of Company’s 
officers, had gone to Tabreez and back again, that the 
King of Persia might call him a favorite servant and 
give him a bauble to hang upon his breast. I have 
always thought that- this mission was unnecessary. What 
were its objects I have shown in Lord Minto’s own 
words.f It was, doubtless, desirable that the Company’s 
Government should not be lowered in the eyes of the 
Persian Court; but as the Crown had taken under its 
immediate care the management of our z’elations with 
Persia, it may be questioned whether the re-elevation of 

* The .poem, then called The Pernm Traveller, afterwards printed ns Perm. 

t Mte, 7d. i. pp. 508-609. 
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tUo fallen niajesl.7 of tlio Indian Government was worth 
the expenditure besLowed upon it. It is, howevei’, to be 
remembered that Lord Miuto despatched Malcolm to 
Persia under the hope, if not the expectation, that his 
references to England would have the effect of placing 
these relations again under the cliargo of the Governor- 
General, out of whoso hands they ought never to have 
been taken/ and of leaving his envoy as Eesident Minister 
at the Persian Court, charged with the duly of giving 
effect to the provisions of the preliminary treaty which 
had been negotiated by Sir Harford Jones. 

The decision of the Crown Government proved that 
these hopes were delusive; and, wise after the event, 
people now say that the expectation of a different issue 
was not a reasonablo one. That Lord Minlo gave the 
Ilome Government credit for more wisdom than they 
really possessed is now sufficiently idain. [ In depriving 
the Governor-General of India of the power of con- 
trolling our diplomatic relations with Persia they com- 
mitted a groat and fatal error, from which have already 


sprung disasters and disgraces, to bo succeeded, it is 
feared, by otbor evils of a no less melancholy kind^ 

But whatever may have been the expe^ency of de- 


spatching Malcolm, in that conjuncture, to the Persian 
Corfrt, it is not to be questioned that he performed his 
appointed work with vigor and address. By the Go- 
vernment which he represented he was greeted on his 
return with the warmest expressions of approbation. 
“You have had a stormy cruise," wrote Lord Minto, 
“ but in my judgment a successM one, and unquestion- 
ably highly honorable to yourself. .... I send you my 
congratulations on the meritorious and, as I think, satis- 
factory termination of your last Indian labor, since you 
will have it so.” It was considered a necessity at that 
time to restore the prestige of the Indian Government in 
Persia, and, as far as Malcolm’s personal conduct could 
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accomplish this end, it was iully accomplished. But ho 
did much more than this. The political results of the 
Mission, it has been acknowledged, were not great. But 
its literary and scientific fruits it is not easy to overvalue. 
From the first he determined that it should not be a 
barren Mission. And the information which it brought 
back regarding countries then little known in Europe 
was copious, accurate, and important. We knew little 
or nothing in those days regarding the countries lying 
beyond India on the North-West. Erom the surveys 
and investigations of the officers of this, and the Mission 
to Caubul conducted by Mi’. Elphinstone, was derived 
all the knowledge of the countries, the people, the in- 
stitutions, and the history of Sindh, Beloochistan, Af- 
ghanistan, and Persia, which tho Indian and English 
Governments possessed for the c[uartcr of a contury fol- 
lowing. And tho published writings of Malcolm, El- 
pMnstone, and Pottinger are still the standard autho- 
rities on all that relates to them. Nor was all tho 
benefit conferred on the literature of the country repre- 
sented by the publication of these works. A literary 
tone and character was imparted to the Indian services 
generally by these eminent examples. Many were after- 
wards enconrnged by the success of such performances 
to endeavour to imitate them. Literary research was no 
longer regarded as incompatible with active life; and 
men who before thought only of serving the Govern- 
ment, began to think whether, like Malcolm and Elphiu- 
stone, they might not at the same time promote the in- 
terests of literature, science, and the world. 

I cannot closo this chapter without a few more words 
regarding Malcolm’s associates in the second Mis mft'n to 
Persia. He attached to his suite, either actually or nomi- 
nally, several ofiB.cers in the Company’s service, who ap- 
peared to* him at the time to be young men of uncommon 
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promise; and I Have already anticipated the staloment 
that all wlio were spared to disLinguisli themselves fulfilled 
the promise of their youth, and some in an eminent de- 
gree. Lieiifcenaut Christie and Ensign Potlingcr sailed 
from Bombay before him, hut they received their in- 
structions from him, and ■were members of the Mission. 
•Christie, it has been said, remained in Persia to disd- 
pliue the army of Abbas Meerza. He ■was a man of the 
highest enterprise and courage, and no ordinary intelli- 
gence. A distinguished career seemed to lie before him; 
hut it was prematurely cut short, to the hitter sorrow of 
all who knew him. I-Ie fell, with his sword in his hand, 
on the field of battle — Skilled in a night attack made 
by the Eussian army on the Persian camp.* Ensign 
Potlingor became successively Ecsidont in Sindh, British 
Plonipotontiary in China, Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Governor of Madras — a Baronet and a 
-G.C.B. Mr. Plonry Ellis, then a young man in the 
Company’s Civil Service, came in time lo he Joint-Com- 
missioner with Lord Amherst in the Embassy to China, 
.and Ambassador Extraordhiary to Persia — the Eight 
Honorable Henry Ellis, a Privy Councillor and a G.C.B. 
Malcolm early recognised his uncommon abilities, and 
jirophesied that he 'would live to distinguish himself. t 
Lieutenant Macdonald developed into Sir John Mac- 
•donald, who was also for some time British Minister at 
the Persian CourtJ Ensign Monteith, a man of con- 
siderable scientific attainments, became Chief Engineer 

* I give in the Appendix a letter matured by an experience ■jrliioh, eom- 
from Dr. Cormiokj -vmo also ioined bined with his knowledge and talents, 
tlie Persian camp, m wMoh lio details must, I am assured, lead to honorable 
to Malcolm -tlm oiroumstaaoeB attend- and early dietinotion. in that line of tbo 
ing poor Christie’s death. service m which he lias been placed, 

f Several illustrations of this might and for which he possesses such supe- 
•he cited from Malcolm’s publio and rior qualifications. — \Letter to lord 
private correspondence. Take the fol- Minto, Jme 18, 1811.] Sir nenry 
lowing: "Ihave also to state mygra- EUis died in 1855. 
dtitude for the aid I invariably received t Sir John Macdonald iharriod one 

from. Mr. Henry EUis, of the Bengal of Malcolm’s sislers-in-law. He died 
Civil Service, whose youth has beeu in ISSO. 
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of the Madras Army. Lieutenant Predoriclc, after a dis- 
tinguished professional career, was appointed Coniuiissaiy- 
General of the Bombay Army — ^Lieutenant John Briggs 
attained a high reputation as a political officer in Western 
and Southern India.* He was successively political agent 
in Candeish, Resident at Sattarah, Senior Commissioner 
for the settlement of the Government of Mysore, and 
Resident at hfagpoor. Lieutenant Stewart was equally 
distinguished in the diplomatic department as Resident 
at Gwalior and Hyderabad; and Lieutenant Lindsay 
(afterwards Sir Henry Lindsay Bethune) commanded 
the Persian Army in many a hard-fought action witli 
the Russians, and had to the last a military roputatiou 
second to none in the countries of the Shah.f No man, 
indeed, had ever more reason to ho proud of his “ Family" 
than Malcolm of that wliich he carried with him on his. 
second Mission to Persia. J 

• Qetioral Mouteitli, Goncval Fro- 
(loriok, and Oonernl Brigas wore aU 
Kyrng iu the early pni't of 1 86 6 . It 
may DO mentioned, in illustration of 
wlial we haye written alioul the lile- 
iwy tone imparted to the Indian set- 
yioes hy this and Elphinstone’s mis- 
sion, that General Briggs has made 
large and important ooutrihutious to 
our Indian hterature— his translation, 
of Ferishta and his work on the Indian 
Loud Taie at the head of them — and 
that General Moulcith has recently 
been giving, hy tliepnhlicalion of some 
interesting works on the localities of 
the Bjisso-Torkish wor, fresh proofs of 
that aptitude for Oriental topography 
whioh ne first eyinood, as ono of Mal- 
colm’s attaches, nearly half a century 
ago. 

J Bethune died in Persia in 1851. 

Since this ehapter has been in type, 

I have read a passage in Sir R. K. 

Por^s Travel^ which illustrates so 
forcibty the good improsaiou whioh 
Malcohn’s sconduot made upon the 
minds of the Persian people, that I 


know nothing with which this chapicf 
could ho move fitly oouoludcd t “ In 
short, I soon found hy so many poouliav 
attentions that I wns not tho only "Eu- 
ropean giicst who had long lived 
under their maslor’s roof, and that this 
Feringhco homo they so liighly lionored 
was that of Gcnotal Malcolm. It was 
doligblful to me to begin a joiiinoy so 
tracked; for ovorywhoro that t wont 
in the omphe where his mission Imd 
kd him, still 1 found his remorabranoo 
in the hearts of the inhabitants. In 
mmiy of tho villngoa tho people date 
their raarringes or the births of lliek 
children from tho epoch of his viait 
amongst tliem: for wherever ho ap- 
peorod his goodness left some trace of 
Iiimself, and tho peasants often said to 
me, that if the rocks and trees had 
suddenly the power of speech, their 
liret word would he ‘ Malcolm.’ All 
this, from the highest to the lowest 
wherever I folJoptd liis steps, could 
not be more grateful to lus oountry- 
tnau than even the blandest breezes, 
under the most sultry skies.” 
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CHAPTER n. 

AN INTERVAL OE REST. 

[1811— 1816.] 

HESIDBNOE AT BOXDATt — ADJUSmBUT OS ACCOTJUTS — IITEEABy IiABOBS— 
MACKIHTOSE, mirniirBTOlIB, AHB KAETYN — THE KADBAS COHTEOVBBSY— 
BBTEEN TO ENSIANB— TISIT TO THE KOBTII— BTJBNBOOT AED ABBOTSl'OED— 
TAUMAMEHTABY EXAMINATION — I’EBSONAL OBJECTS — OOBBSSTONDEHCE 
•WITH TYBBIilNGIOH. 

Quietly located in a comfortable liouse witb his wifo 
and children* at Bombay, Malcolm now settled down 
1iO the paper-work before him. His first care was to 
acknowledge the obligations under which he lay to the 
zealous and enterprising young officers who had accom- 
panied him to Persia. With this object he addressed 
letters, for official record, to the Grovernments of the dif- 
ferent Presidencies to which they severally belonged, 
bearing the strongest testimony to their admirable spirit, 
intelligence, and good conduct ; whilst, in his more 
private communications to Lord Minto, he acknowledged 
with equal warmth the services they had rendered him 
in the course of his Mission, t This paramount duty— 

* Ditmgliis absence a son had been , in Persia, there is no service, hovever 
born to him — ^now Oolond George Mai- difficult, that so forward a zed, so 
oohn, O.B, animated a resolution as I observed in 

_ + After spealciNf in detail of the eveiy person attached to the Mission, 
high promise of some of his assistants, would not have led me to encounter 
Malaohn says in one of these letters ; with a sanguine hope of success.” 

" 1 can only add that had I remained 
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for such in Malcolm’s eyes it ever was — ^liaviug boon 
heartily performed, ho sate himself down to render his 
financial accounts to Government. This was always a 
very necessary duty, but it was never a pleasant one. 

A Mission such as Malcolm led to Persia cannot very 
easily be conducted upon economical principles. Nor is 
it easy, amidst the hurry of travel and the distractions 
of diplomacy, to keep minutely accurate accounts of the 
public expenditure. But a gentleman officially known 
as the Auditor-General, with a staff of keen-eyed clerks 
and accountants, takes his place at the same desk every 
day of the year, and in a cold-blooded, unsympathising 
manner criticises, item by item, the luckless envoy’s 
accounts. It is very right. It is his business. It is not 
his duty to take large views of anything, or to handle 
matters in the mass. lie is emphatically a man of de- 
tail 5 and the more minutely he anatomises an account, 
the more efficiently he performs his functions as an 
auditor. Now Malcolm’s accounts being, like his mission, 
of an extraordinary and exceptional character, naturally 
afforded to the Auditor-General many salient points of 
attack. Here a voucher was called for whore vouchers 
were impossible 5 and explanations required where ex- 
planatory details could hardly be appreciated by any 
one unacquainted with the particular circumstances of 
the case, and inexperienced in the general business of 
diplomacy. Matters of this kind are so far out of the 
general line of routine, that many things must be taken 
on trust, and the only voucher required, the good cha- 
racter of the officer who renders the account. 

It is unnecessary to refer much iu detail to the corre- 
spondence which arose out of the adjustment of these ac- 
counts. It was natural that Malcolm 3hqp.ld have chafed 
under the continual criticism of the Auditor-General; 
bnt it "was not less the duty of the Auditor-General to 
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act tlie part of a remorseless critic. Between the two 
Jill'. Echnonstoue sate in judgment, as the friend both of 
Malcolm and Shercr, and it appears to me that ho held 
the scale very fairly when he wrote thus to the former : 

“ It is very certain, as you have ohservoJ, that the civil auditor, 
whatever his talents, cannot bo a judge of the necessity and pro- 
priety of a large proportion of the expenditure of a mission such 
ns yours to Persia ; neither has he taken upon himself to judge of 
those branches of expenditure which political considerations neces- 
sarily unknown to him may Irave rendered unavoidable. I allude 
principally to preserrts which form so large a part of the expenses 
of the Mission. It is not possible to furnish him with rules of 
audit applicable to such missions, because it is not possible to 
convey to him the extent of political and local information ro- 
q^uisile for that purpose. But aro tiro accourrts, thoroforo, to go 
Avithout audit ? aro they not to be subject in their details to that 
species of check and investigation which is applicable to public 
oxpondituro of every description, and which is usual under every 
Government ? It is his duty to poirrt out to Government what 
charges appear to him, according to the general principles which 
he is enabled to apply to them, to be high or unnecessary. Ho is 
not bound nor authorised to consider the degree of confidence to 
be reposed in the integrity and discretion of the officer whoso 
accounts he investigates. Nor is his judgment at all to be con- 
sidered as conclusive. Government is the real auditor. He only 
performs the drudgery of investigating details, and presenting to 
Government questions in a form to facilitate decision. In England, 
I understand, the chocks and investigations of accounts are far moro 
rigid. While a single item of public expenditure remains unad- 
justed, no part of the officer’s accounts are passed; and what do 
you think of Lord Minto himself, on his return from Corsioa, 
being obliged to swear to his accounts before he Avas relieved from 
the responsibility of his public expenditure I The Court of Di- 
rectors would be little satisfied if informed that this Government 
had passed the whole of your accounts without audit or inquiry, 
merely on the ground of its reliance on your integrity and dis- 
cretion. In fact, such audit and inquiry imply no reflection upon 
your integrity or discretion. On the other hand, the (^nfidence 
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SO justly reposed in you oannot exempt Government from the 
duty of forming its opinion of the necessity and. moderation of 
charges incurred even under all the latitude of discretion so pro- 
perly allowed you, as far as it has the means of forming ono." 

In this same letter Mr. Edmoiistouc frankly stated 
that, in the opinion of Grovernment, the general expendi- 
ture of the Mission was excessive, and that it was in- 
tended to record an opinion to that effect : 

“ That the general scale of your expenditure," he wrote, “ might 
have been materially reduced without injury to the public service, 
I am allowed candidly to tell you, is tho opinion of Government. 
It has been the duty of Government to record that opinion; bub 
this only involves a difference of sentiment regarding the correct- 
ness and policy of tho principles which governed this c.xpcndituro. 
It does not impute to you an inconsiderate and careless expenditure 
of the public money. Government will not refuse to admit that, 
with reference to tho principles thorasolvcs, you have not noglcolocl 
the obligations of attontion, prudence, and disorelion. But it 
oannot i-easonably be expected that Govornmenb should deny 
itself the liberty of judging, according to 'ihc lights which it pos- 
sesses, on a point so fundamental as the principles whioh have 
regulated the conduct of its representative in tho expenditure of 
the public money; nor can it be supposed that Government di- 
vested itself of this privilege, or rather duty, by declaring, and 
actually feeling, an implicit confidenpe in your discretion, expe- 
rience, and honor.” 

That the expenses of the Mission were very heavy is 
not to be denied. But Malcolm maintained that this, 
however greatly to be deplored, was inherent in the very 
nature of the service entrusted to him, and that with- 
out such expenditure he could not have carried out 
the objects of bis mission. It is right that in this place 
his explanation should he suffered to speak for itself ; 

“ The number of officers attached to my Misaon was one and 
no inooiftiderahle cause of additional expense ; but it will be re- 
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collected tibat •when I was ordered to Persia it was expected that 
I diould have full employment for their services in disciplining 
the infantry of that Government. Though this was not the case, 
none of the officers were idle, and during the ten months that my 
Mission was in Persia all those of my family who were not actually 
necessary to aid me in the immediate duties of my Mission were 
detached to different parts of the country, and the maps and 
memoirs I have transmitted will satisfy Government of the great 
value of the object that has been attained by their labors, which 
have not only afforded the most correct and ample information of 
the countries between India and Persia, but added, in a very great 
degree, to the knowledge we formerly had of the latter country. 
The officers I employed travelled generally as natives, and com- 
paralively at a very trilling expense. The whole of ^e charges 
(inoludiag presents) incurred by Lieutenants Christie and Pot- 
tinger during a journey which commenced at Sonmeany, and 
traversed by two different routes all the countries between Sindh 
and Persia, hardly exceeds ton thousand rupees. The period those 
officers were employed was near eight months, and they were 
almost all that period separated, which had the effect of nearly 
doubling their expenses. 

‘'The chief causes of public expenditure on my late Mission 
were the style in which I travelled, and the presents I gave. With 
regard to both these points, I can only observe that, situated as I 
was, I had no option. Every sentiment of my mind relating to 
the principles of our connexion with Persia was, as is well known 
to Government, adverse to^ the gratification of the avarice of the 
oomrt of that country, and" I had repeatedly proposed other and 
more efficient means than the appearance of State and expensive 
presents for establishing an impresaon of our power and dignity 
among its inhabitants ; but circumstances which I could not con- 
trol had thrown affairs into a different course, and I had no al- 
ternative hut that of not carrying the instructions of the Eight 
Honorable the Governor-General in Council, as conveyed in his 
letter under date the 26th of October, into execution, or of as- 
suming the style and appearance, and acting with the liberality I 
did. By adopting the latter means, I was not only able to attain 
the Court of Persia at an early period (a point to which the 
Governor-General attached the highest importauoe), but to restore 
to its proper estimation the depreciated rank and character of the 
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Eight Honorable the G-ovcrnor-Genoral of India ; and this I was 
directed to consider as one of the chief objects for which I was 
deputed to Persia. Had I pursued any other course than what I 
did, I should have experienced obstacles that would probably have 
altogether prevented the progress of my Mission ; and if it had 
advanced, it would have been under oiroumstonoos that would 
have confirmed all those injurious and unfavorable impressions 
that had been received of tire high authority by wliioh I was 
employed. 

“ If the Honorable the Vioe-Preadont in Council will do me 
the justice to consider the expenses incurred on this Mission under 
this view, and recollect the importance that was attached at the 
moment I was deputed to tho early and complete execution of my 
orders, I feci confident that I sliall not be denied tlio merit (which 
I have ever labored above all others to attain) of a scrupulous 
attention to every item of public oxpendituro under my direction 
and control ; and I trust it will bo found, after an examination 
into the manner in which I have discharged this last public trust, 
that I have upon this, as upon all former occasions, boon as strict 
an economist of the public money as it was possible to bo, without 
hazarding a delay or failure of the political ohjocts I was directed 
to accomplish.” 

Whilst this correspondence was in progress, another 
of a pleasanter kind was passing between Bombay and 
Calcutta. Malcolm had collected a vast mass of mate- 
rials for an historical and descriptive account of Persia, 
and he desired to obtain the permission of the Govern- 
ment for him to remain at Bombay whilst he was ar- 
ranging these materials, with the view to the composition 
of an elaborate work. In order to accomplish t.hia^ it 
was necessary to keep a considerable staff of clerks and 
copyists, and Malcolm thought that he was entitled, as 
indeed he was, to such allowances as would enable him 
to continue his labors without any personal sacrifice. It 
may be doubted whether in these days, under aimila T’ 
circumstances, the question would be viewed, either by 
the loc*al or home Government, in so liberal and en- 
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lightened a spirit as that with ■which Lord Minto re- 
garded it. Mr. Elphinstone had been for some time at 
Calcutta arranging the materials of his account of the 
Kingdom of Caubulj and he had received every in- 
dulgence and encouragement from Government whilst 
prosecuting this important work.* The same indulgence 
and encouragement were now to be extended to Malcolm. 
“ The work on which you are engaged," wrote Lord 
Minto, “ must be carried on with more facility and ad- 
vantage at Bombay, where you have no other occ.upation, 
and where you will probably still be surrounded by 
gentlemen who have had a share in collecting your ma- 
terials, and are conversant with the subject, than at 
Mysore, where you would bo charged with distinct 
duties, and be deprived of the comfort and benefit of 
consultation and conference with associates in the pur- 
suits which are the subject of your present labors. The 
value of these labors must be estimated by a very dif- 
ferent ineasiu-e from mine, if the temporary fadlitios 
which we have resolved to alFord them are not cheer- 
fully assented to. But limited as the indulgence is, both 
in time and amount, I feel strong in what I feel to be 
the real strength of your case — ^that is to say, in con- 
sulting at a moderate charge the real convenience, the 
real comfort, and the justifiable taste and wishes of one 
who has so long filled a part so conspicuous in a period 
so eventful of oxa national history, and in affording you 
so cheap a testimony of respect and gratitude at the close 
of laborious, able, and successful services so distinguished 
as yours have been from first to last.”f This appears to 

* Mr. Elphinstone ■was allowed his f Mr. Edmonstone ■wrote with equal 
salary as Envoy, with house-rent and warmth of the value of Malcolm’s lite- 
table-aUowance, whilst his moonshees vary labors : “ Yon cannot but have 
and writers were paid by Gfovernment. been satisfied that Government would 
Lord Minto allowed this case to govern anpieoiate in a high degiee your own 
Malcolm’s. l^ors and exertions in flif acquisition 
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me to be a statesmanlike view of the question. At all 
events, it is tbe way to stimulate men to great exertions. 
An opposite decision might have been more in accordance 
with formality and routine, and might have saved some 
money to the State. But such economy begets only cold 
service, and stunts what every wise ruler seeks to foster. 

Lord Minto was at this time about to proceed on the 
expedition to Java, whither Malcolm would cheerfully 
have followed him if his services had been required. But 
the Grovernor-General wrote that there was no call for 
“ services of his size.” “ I embark,” he wrote, “ early 
to-morrow on board the Modeste^ and cannot expect an 
earlier return to India than September. If you arc gone 
to a better place before that period, may all good things 
attend you ; and the first of these, health to you and 
those you love, 1 I shall hope to have and cj^’oy your 
fiieadly and neighbourly society in my retreat, for there 
are centred all my sdiemes of happiness. You are young, 
and have years of energy before you to begin a new life, 
and climb and scramble through a new world. In these, 
and whatever else may be your pursuits, I shall follow 
you, as long as I have eyes, with kind and friendly 
wishes. In the mean while, you may reflect with com- 
fort, and I ought to say with pride, on the old life which 
you are now turning your back on, and let these re- 
flections be auspicious for your new career." 


of local knowledge, and those which 
yonr zeal and judgment have excited 
and ditected in others. The mass of 
materials which you have coUcotod for 
the History of Persia and the neigh- 
bouring states, is a proof of an extra- 
ordinary spirit of dihgenoe, ability, and 
research, and when digested and ar- 
ranged in the manner you propose, 
must form a most raluable addition to 
the ‘existing stock of information re- 
garding a Quarter of Asia rendered 


pecuEaily intoroslmg by the great 
CTonts of modem times, Witiiout 
reference to political oonsideratious, 
your missions and Elphinstono’s have 
certainly been produotire of very im- 
portmt benefits in a literary point 
of view, and independently of your 
diplomatic services, you will both nave 
the credit of acquinng and diffusing 
knowledge wMch, but for your labor^ 
had probably remaiaed for ever oon- 
cealecl.'’ 
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iThroughout lihe year 1811, in accordance ■with the 
permission thus granted to him by the Supreme Govem- 
meut, Malcolm continued to reside at Bombay, and to 
apply himself earnestly to his literary labors^! It iio 
small privilege, under these circumstances, during the 
earlier part of the year, to enjoy the society of Sir James 
Mackintosh, -whose ■wonderful intellect and many fine 
qualities he greatly appreciated. “ Mackintosh is a very 
extraordinary man,” he -wrote to his brother Gilbert, 
“ and a sincere friend of mine.” The Eecorder criticised 
and corrected his firiend’s works, and, I believe, admired 
his character more than his compositions. He said truly, 
that “ men -with great talents for active life are inferior 
to themselves in their Avritings.”* It would have been a 


** There ftvo several passages relating 
to Malcolm in Maokintosn’s Bombay 
ioomal, published in the mtercsting 
Life by his son, vhioh I think ought 
to find' a place in this chapter. I sab- 
join the most illustrative of them ; 

*' March 38, 1811. — Head over, mth 
minute criticism, Malcolm’s poem. The 
Persian Traveller. It has more thought 
and nerve thou correct and smooth 
verse : it vould have been highly com- 
mended before the art of 'writing verso 
became so general an attainmein. But 
eve^body is now a judge of offences 
.against harmony and me wamsm, which 
it requu-es so little genius to avoid. 

" Malcolm has been with me two 
hours, and I have told him all my ori- 
ticism, wMoh he has taken woU. 

“ July 15. — ^Abercromby, Malcolm, 
and a very small party dined here in 
the evening — the first general rather 
desponding about Portugal — ^thc se- 
cond trustmg too much in a Wellesley 
to allow such a sentiment. 

“ July 28. — ^la correcting a manu- 
Boript of Midoolm’s, 1 observed that 
a man of •vigorous mind conceived 
original ideas, which, if he be an un- 
practised or negligent writer, he often 
expresses in such a manner that they 


appear to bo ooramon-placo. The new 
thought may be so near an old ono, 
that it requires the exact impression 
to distinguish them. Tliis is ono of 
the reasons why men of great talents 
for active life are inferior to themselves 
in their writings. 

"August 3^ — ^Malcolm has intro- 
duced potatoes into Persia. That be- 
nefit may bo remembered long after all 
that is now spoken of in our ridioulous 
Persian missions has fallen into de- 
served oblivion. If Lord Wdlesley 
had accomplished the abolition of in- 
fanticide, which poor Jonathan Dun- 
oon is so panegyrised for ha'ving vainly 
endoavoined, ms name would have been 
held in oyorlasting remembrance. All 
the negotiations and wars which appear 
so splendid at present, will, in a his- 
tory of twenty yeara hence, not occupy 
ten pages. 

"Augtist 30. — Malcolm has written 
not a bad thing at the end of Hume’s 
Mizabeth. ‘The head cannot join the 
heart respecting Mary; nor can the 
heart follow tho head about Eliza- 
beth.’” 

I am raiher surprised tlmt a man of 
so much sagacity and penetration as 
Bh' James J^ekintosh shbuld have 
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miradej indeed, if Malcolm, wlio since tlie ago of lliirteon 
had seldom had any other home than a canvas tent, and 
whose library was a rusty bullock-trunk, should — I will 
not say thought as deeply and written as correctly as 
Mackintosh, but been eminently distinguished for these 
qualities at all. It is almost a miracle that, considering 
in how large a sense he was a man of action, how the 
necessities of the public service kept him. continually in 
motion, and how his mind was diverted and distracted by 
a constant succession of new objects, he wrote as much 
and as well as he did. The world has Amnished few ex- 
amples of men so largely mixed up with the affairs of active 
life taking so high a place among the authors of the age. 

Malcolm, as I have said before, did everything in a 
large way. He was a man of much discourse — discur- 
sive. But unlike many examples of voluble utterance, ho 
was emphatically a full man. Ho tallced much and ho 
wrote much, because he had much to say. His writings 
abound in information which, when it was first laid 
before the public, was novel and striking. He has sup- 
plied materials of immense value to every subsequent 
writer on Indian affairs. He dealt with facts on a largo 
scale, and he was conscientious in his statement of them. 
He thoroughly understood what he was writing about, 
and he made himself understood by others. But he was 
not an artist. His works are rather elaborate reports 
than finished compositions. • The statesman rather than 
the author is apparent in them. There are no tricks of 
the trade discernible j but a genuineness which speaks 
out everywhere in a strong, natural voice. He could not 

tieen BO greatly at faiUt in his estimate rrhal the Recorder anticipated. And 
of the coiuparatire importance ^rhioh 'when we consider what ore the tompta- 
Eisto^ -would attach, and the space tions of writers and the tastes of 
it wonid asmgn, to the tiitunpha of war readers, we oonld hai’dly expect it to 
and the -victories of peace. The re- he othorwise. 
suit has heej? precisely the reverse of 
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corapresa. He could not poHsli or refine. He had been 
accustomed all his life to •write, cv/rrente calcmo, very 
long public and private letters, and stiU longer official 
reports; and he did not much modify his style -when he 
■wrote for the Press. He •was himself, indeed, so sensible 
of his want of art, and had so little of the dignity and 
tenaciousness of the craft, that he generally authorised 
others to correct his style, while he exhorted them not 
to meddle with his facts. 

His intercourse vrith Mackintosh was as improving as 
it was delightful; and early in the year there was an 
accession to the literary circle of Bombay very appre- 
ciable both by the lawyer and the soldier. At the latter 
end of February a vessel arrived from Calcutta, bringing 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Henry Martyn. Malcolm 
was delighted to welcome the former — to talk over old 
times and present pursuits — proud to introduce so ac- 
complished a man to his friend the Eecorder.* Elphin- 
stone in turn introduced Henry Martyn to Mackintosh t 
and Malcolm, The former recognised in the young 


* The folio-wing is Mackintosh’s barked for Panwell. _Ho has a very 
aoconnt of the meoling : fino understanding, with tho greatest 

" FeA. 20 , 1811 .— Maloolm brought modesty and simplioily of charaoter.” 
Elphinstone to bieskfast. "We had an f Soo Mackintosh’s ioumal in tho 
animated discussion abont the import- Life by his son : “Elphinstone intro- 
anoe of India to England. I eon- duced me to a young dergymau 
tended that it was not of any great named Martyn, come round from 
value. I observed that of possessions Bengal on his way to Bussorah, partly 
beyond sea, the first rank beloved to for health and partlv to improve his 
those which, like North America, con- Arabic, as he is translathig -the Scrip- 
tribnted both to strength and wealth; tures into that language. He seems 
the second is to those which, like tho to be a mild and bcnevment enthusiast 
West Indies, contributed to wealth, — a sort of charaoter -with which I am 
and created maritime strength, though always half in love. We had the no- 
they did not supply a military popnm- volty of grace boforo and after dinner, 
tion. India oertamly ranks below aB the company standing.” 
thorn. Noho^ thinks of employing Again : " Mr. Martyn, the saint 
Sepoys out of India. Great as it looks from Cnloutta, called here. Ho is a 
and sounds, it docs not add so much man of acuteness and learning. His 
to the empire as New England did. meekness is excessive, and gives a dis- 
ACter breakfast I carried Elphinstone agreeable impression of effort to oon- 
to Mazagong-buuder, where he em- ceal tho passions of huma* nature.” 
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devotee a man of acuteness and learning — spoko of liiin 
as a benevolent entliasiast, but said that bis excessive 
meekness left a disagreeable feeling upon the mind. On 
Malcolm, however, the young Christian hero appears to 
have made a more favorable impression. Perhaps, the 
habitual cheerfulness of his manner communicatccl itself 
to the “ saint from Calcutta,” for he wrote to Sir Gore 
Ouseley, that Henry Martyn, who was then on liis way 
to Persia, was likely to add to the hilarity of his party. 
“ The Rev. Mr. Martyn,” he said, “ one of the clergymen 
of Bengal, is here on his way to the Gulf. He requested 
me to give him a line to the Governor of Bushire, which 
I did, as well as one to Mahomed Nebbee Khan. But I 
warned him not to move from Bushire without your 
previous sanction. Ilia intention, I believe, is to go by 
Shiraz, Ispahan, and Kerraanshah to Baghdad, and to 
endeavour on that route to discover some ancient copies 
of the Gospel, which ho and many other saints are per- 
suaded lie hid in the mountains of Persia. Mr. Martyn 
also expects to improve himself as an Oriental scholar. 
He is already an excellent one. His knowledge of Arabic 
is superior to that of any Englishman in India. Ho is 
altogether a very learned and cheerful man, but a groat 
enthusiast in his holy calling. He has, however, assured 
me, and begged I would mention it to you, that he has 
no thought of preaching to the Persians, or of entering 
into any theological controversies; but means to confine 
himself to two objects — a research after old Gospels, and 
the endeavour to qualify himself for giving a correct 
version of the Scriptures into Arabic and Persian, on the 
plan proposed by the Bible Society. I have not hesi- 
tated to tell him that I thought you would require that 
he should act with great caution, and not allow his 
zeal to run away with him. He declares he will not, 

VOE. II. • - F 
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and he is a o£ that character that I must believe. I 
am satisfied that if you ever see him, you will be pleased 
■with him. He will give you grace before and after 
dinner, and admonish such of your party as take the 
Lord’s name in vain ; but his good sense and great learn- 
ing will delight you, whilst his constant cheerfulness will 
add to the hilarity of your party.” 

Elphinstone was at this time on his way to Poonah, 
where he persuaded Malcolm to visit him. Early in 
May the latter started in excellent health and spirits, 
riding some part of the distance on his favorite horse 
“ W^abce.” Elphinstone, and two other officers, came 
out to meet him, and they all rode together into Poonah, 
“ pretty smartly,” as Malcolm wrote to his wife, adding, 
that “ he felt about as much fatigued as if he had played 
two rubbers of billiards.” In Mountstuart Elphinstone 
he found a fi.’iend as fond of sport as himself; and the ci~ 
d&omil Envoys to the Courts of Persia and Caubul, with 
the gentlemen of the Poonah Residency, and one or two 
friends, were soon to be seen, spears in rest, in hot pur- 
suit of wild hogs. “ The sun is rather hot,” he wrote, 
“but there is a refreshing breeze, and the hopes of a 
boar makes a man forget climate.” “ Not much luck,” 
he said, on another day, “ but hard riding, and no less 
than seven falls. I did not come off, though very near 
it.” He had been poring for some months over his 
papers, and recreation was as delightful to him as to any 
boy broken loose from school. 

But in spite of the hospitable entreaties of the Resi- 
dent, who hoped that Mrs. Malcolm and the children 
might ho brought up to Poonah, Malcolm returned to 
Bombay and his work. He could not afford to he long 
idle. It does not seem that during his visit to ■the 
Mahratta capital he and Elphinstone had talked much 
about 'their literary prospects, or settled betwiecn them 
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the contents of theii’ respective works, for I find the 
latter writing ill October : 

“ I am very sorry for Sir James’s going so soon. To have such 
a man in one’s neighbourhood is an advantage -which cannot ho 
expected soon to return. I am beginning again to think about 
publishing my Afghan affairs ;* and I shall write in a day or two 
to Lord Minto, acquainting Irini with my intention. Before I do 
so, I should like to know your plan as predsely as your own 
present knowledge of it admits of your telling. If you allot 
separate parts of your book to the Afghans, the Beloocheesi and the 
Uzbeks, I think it likely that, between yours and mine, the world 
will get as much information about those nations as it cares to 
possess ; but if you find Persia so extensive a subject as to leave 
you no room for anything but a mere summary statement of its 
neighbours — with no more particulars about them than arc neces- 
sary to distinguish them from each other, and from the Poidans — 
I must put my shoulder to the wheel, aud fill up the blank between 
Persia and India. When I consider the extent, antiquity, and 
importance of Persia; its ancient religion, laws, and history; its 
present revenue, army, statistics, customs, and oharaoter as a 
nation; its language and literature; its different soots of religion 
and philosophy; and the various and interesting tribes by whicli 
it is inhabited, I am apt to think you will have both your hands 
and your volumes too full to bo able to take in anything more. 
At all events, it is necessary that I should know with some pre- 
cision what you intend to do, or I shall spoil your work and waste 
my trouble (and no small trouble it is writing quires of paper, let 
alone writing for the public), while I might be hunting, hawking, 
reading, and doing the kusnut with much more profit both to 
myself and the public, even if I did not take in hand the account 
of India, which you so fully convinced me was required." 

The result of these literary consultations, it need hardly 
be stated, was that Malcolm confined himaplf to an ao- 

* ! 511 phmBtone,nlthouglr lie had been ment, had not determined to lay it 
for some time employed at Calcutta in before thepubKe until exhorted to 
digesting and arranging information do so by ^ James Mackintosh at 
collectea by Ms Mission, and putting Bombay, 
it in a fit slat# for the use of Govsrn- 

E 2 
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count, historical and descriptive, of Persia; that Pottingor 
undorloolc to illustrate tlie countries known as Sindh, 
Bcloocliistan, and Seistan; and that the kingdom of 
Caubul, or what is 'now more generally known as Af- 
ghanistan, fell, ill this literary division, to the shai*e of 
Mountstuart Elphinstonc. 

But there were other literary pursuits than these, of a 
less delightful and less tranquillising kind, to occupy 
Malcolm’s thoughts during this residence at Bombay. 
The disturbances in the Madras army had evoked much 
discussion at home. Papers had been called for, and 
published ; and Malcolm, conceiving himself to be, as ho 
undoubtedly was, wronged by the recorded observations 
of the Madras Government, drew up, as has been men- 
tioned in a previous chapter, a full statement of his case.* 
It was written towards the dose of this year, Malcolm 
had originally intended to embark for England in No- 
vember or December; but some chcumstances of a 
domestic nature disconcerted this arrangement, and his 
departure was fixed for the 20th of January. In the 
mean while Sir James Mackintosh started on his home- 
ward voyage, and Malcolm consigned to his charge the 
manuscript of his pamphlet, “ I send you my work on 
Madras affairs by Sir James Mackintosh,” he wrote to 
his brother Gilbert. ‘‘ I do not wish its publication to 
be delayed. You and Sir James will exercise your 
judgment with respect to any corrections or alterations, 
in the full assurance of my complete approbation and 
warm thanks.” “I have many and cogent reasons,” he 
added, “ for desiring the work should be published before 
I reach England. I wish to escape the advice of good 
and well-meaning friends, which I could not follow, I 
have taken my line, and shah pursue it with a firmness 


* Ante, yol. i. cliap. xvi. 
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•worthy of ray object — truth. I do not pretend to 
despise worldly consideration ; but I must attain any 
ad'vancement I ever reach by fair and open means ; and if 
I do not, I despise that fortune which is the reward of art, 
falsehood, flattery, and deceit, or even purchased by the 
suppression of honest sentiments or useful information.” 

The pamphlet was sent home; and, as Malcolm had 
imcdicted, some of his- best friends, including General 
Campbell (his father-in-law), Barry Close, and Mark 
Wilks, were anxious to suppress it. Eeference, however, 
was made to Sir J ames Mackintosh, who said that the 
remonstrances of friends were “ precisely what Malcolm 
had foreseen, and what made him solicitous that the book 
should be published before his arrival.” “ Besides,” added 
Mackintosh, “ if Malcolm were in England, notwith- 
standing all that has been smd about the injury he may 
do liimself, I would still recommend him to publish ; for 
the good opurion of the public is of more importance to 
him than the favor of the Court of Directors.” 

Malcolm followed his pamphlet very speedily to 
England. At the end of January he embarked with 
his family on board the Dromedary store-ship, full of 
great schemes for his future advancement. Pie had al- 
ready begun to think of returning to India as Governor 
of Bombay, He had often talked of retiring altogether 
from public life, and settling in England as a farmer and 
a breeder of horses. There were times, perhaps, when 
the "charms of retfrement were very attractive in his eyes; 
but I suspect -that it was but a momentary attraction. 
At the age of forty-two, few men who are worth anything 
"will patiently submit to be shelved. He was still fifteen 
years off from the Bombay Government; but the interval 
was destined to evolve a career of distinguished military 
and administrative service, which even more than any- 
thing he fiad yet done entitled him to the reward. 
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The voyage home waa not distinguished hy any noticc- 
ahle incidents with which I am acquainted, save one of a 
very painful character. At St. Helena, Malcolm was met 
by intelligence of the death of liis venerable mother. 
She sank to rest at Burnfoot on the 9th of November, 
1811. It was not an event out of the ordinary course ; 
but Malcolm did not, on that account, feel the blow less 
keenly. A man who has been many years absent irom 
.-'home can anticipate no greater pleasure than that of in- 
troducing his wife and children to a beloved parent, who 
is longing to welcome them with the outstretched arms 
of eager, affection. Three years before, Malcolm had 
written to his wife, “ What a woman is my dear mother 1 
The nearest wish to my heart is that she should live to 
embrace you, and to clasp her grandchild, little Margaret, 
to her heart. John would look on satisfied with being 
third on the list for a maternal embrace. With what 
joy do I look forward to that happy day. But when 
will it come ?”* It was never to come. All these fond 
hopes were shattered in a moment by the sad tidings 
which reached him at St. Helena. It was a bitter dis- 
appointment. Such hopes and such disappointments 
are but the common lot of the Indian exile. It is the 
penalty he pays for turning his back on his native 
land. 

He reached home in the course of July; and soon 
afterwards took a country-house (Claramont)* near Ches- 
hunt, in Hertfordshire. There he located his family, and 
then began to think of visiting his friends. He had 
every reason to be satisfied with his reception by men in 
authority. In the summer of this year, the murder of 
Mr. Percival had been followed by extensive changes in 
the Ministry. Lord Wellesley, wrho had been Poreign 

* Vol. i. page '130. 
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Secretary, narrowly escaped being Prime MiuisLcr ; but 
the Cabinet which he was commissioned to construct 
never became a fact; and in the Ministry formed by 
Lord Liverpool he had no place. In Mr. Percival’a 
Administration, Lord Melville had been President of the 
Board of Control ; but in the new Government, Malcolm’s 
old Mend, Lord Hobart, now the Eaii of Buckingham- 
shire, held that office. As respected Indian affairs, it 
was a very important juncture, for the existing Charter 
of the East India Company was then in the last year of 
its existence. Extensive changes were contemplated, 
and the opinions of all experienced men who had served 
in India were eagerly sought and recorded. Both on 
public and on private grounds, therefore. Lord Bucking- 
hamshire was anxious to soo and converse with Malcolm. 
Parliament was up ; a dissolution was impending. Mi- 
nisters were, for the most part, at their country-scats. 
So the President of the India Board invited M^ilcolm to 
visit him at Nocton, in Lincolnshire. It was liftlo out 
of the road to Scotland — to Burnfoot — Avliither he was 
eager to proceed ; so he accepted the invitation, and on 
the 15th of September started on his journey. 

He was received with groat kindness and cordiality 
by Lord and Lady Buckinghamshire ; and Lady Saralx 
Hobart, whom Malcolm had played with, when an inte- 
resting child, fifteen years before, now “ a charming 
young woman," greeted him dehghtedly as an old friend. 
Mr. Henry Ellis had been invited to meet him, and there 
was much talk, we may be sure, about India and Persia, 
and old times. In such auimated conversation — ^in shoot- 
ing, riding, attending the Lincoln races, dancing at the 
race-ball, and lionising the cathedral and Old Tom — a 
week was pleasantly spent; and then Malcolm pushed 
on for the North. He readied Doncaster in the midst 
of the bustle and excitement of the race- week, and drew 
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a lively picture of tlie scene in Ms letters to Ms wife. 

wrote that he had “ made acquaintances of all kinds, 
from his Grace the Duke of Leeds to Buckle the jockey;” 
and we may be sure that he had something to tell tbein 
all, about the breed of Arab horses and the possibility 
of improving our own equine stock. 

On the 26th, he reached Langholm, a quiet country 
town, three miles from Bumfoot; and here I shall do 
s/-ell to let him speak for himself: 


September 2Gth . — Arrivod at Langholm at four, and got out of 
the chaise at July Mun'ay’s, the person by whom I was brought up. 
The excellent woman was in raptures. Our meeting was disturbed 
by Mrs. Beattie, the keeper of the inn (an old acquaintance), who 
had taken her glass, and came to drag me away from J uly, who, 
she said, kept the dj'yest house in Langholm. This old woman, 
who earnestly recommended me some whisky, talked a great deal. 
She was particularly fluent about my family. She heard, sho 
said, I had mariied a top hizziel which, according to her phrase- 
ology, was no small compliment to my wife. I proceeded to 
Burnfoot, I had boon greatly struck with the beauty of the 
country from the moment I came on the banks of the Esk, oppo- 
site Netherby, all the way to Langholm ; hut tho first burst of 
Burnfoot surprised me still more (it is greatly improved by tbo 
growth of the woods), and appeared fully to justify the feelings I 
have indulged through life regarding the charms of the spot of 
my nativity. I received that welcome from its inhabitants that I 
expected; and I only regretted that my joy was not shared by 
you. The old domestics soon came round mo. I saw the fourth 
generation of the Eastons, and four men-servants upwards of 
seventy years of age. All was happiness and delight ; shaded a 
little by the reflection (which all onr conversation brought to our 
iniuds) tliat those to whoso oarc and protection wo owed all our 
success were no more. 

27th. — A rainy day, and did not go to church; but talked 
away the morning. Saw Mina’s cottage, which is beautiful; 
fitted up with great taste, and contains a number of very valuable 
curiosities. '' 
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28 ^ 4 . — Went to Kinmoncl, twenty miles ofl’, and saw Mrs. 
Scott, the modicr of Mrs. Johnstone, Mrs, llichardsoii, and Bovoi'al 
other friends. 

30 ift. — Went to visit all, high and low, that had known me 
as a child; visited the graves of my parents, and heard the noblest 
praise of them from the aged, the infirm, and the poor, that they 
had aided and supported, and to whom the aid and support of 
the family is still given. I could not have believed, had I not 
witnessed it, what small means well directed could elTcot ; but in 
a range of seven or eight miles I have heard blessings implored 
by almost hundreds upon the name I bear, not for accidental 
charity or temporary relief, but for families borne through distress, 
for the hlind and the lame supported; children educated and 
raised, some to comfort and others to affluence. This good work 
was begun nearly a century ago by my grandfather and grand- 
mother; it was continued, to the full extent of their iDOwcr, by my 
parents; and my brothers and sisters arc all blessed with the same 
disporition ; but my eldest sister, Agnes, who in obocrful goodnets, 
superior sense, and active bcnovoloncc, yields to none of lior an- 
cestors, is the guide to us all in this path. Sho knows the wants 
and the characters of all, and supplies aocordlngly. Sho never 
gives more than is actually necessary, that none may want that 
can be aided, and her attention and advice are often of more use 
than money. I was this day visiting an old lady of ninety-threo, 
who has outlived her fortune and all her friends hut those at 
Burnfoot. Her inquiries about you were most earnest. “ I love 
her,” said she, for her name, which was that of your grandmother. 
Is her Christian name Agnes ?” “No,” said I, “it is Charlotte.” 
“ I wish to God it had been Agnes,” said old Mrs. Scott ; “ but 
she is a Campbell, and that mil doP I need hardly add my 
gi'andmother was called Agnes.* 

From Burnfoot, Malcolm proceeded to Edinburgh and 
other places, visiting old and new friends, and some of 

_ * In a subsequent letter, Malcolm On observing to him tbnt Ibero had 
the following little anecdote, been many changes, but that I hoped 
which IS too good to be omitted : “ I he still found it a good house to live in, 
forgot to mention tqyon the speech of • !Paith,' said he, ‘ it’s mair than that — 

0 “ sery^t at Burnfoot findrew it’s the best house to die in of a’ Soot- 
KicoU), which I thought admirable, land.’ ” 
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Ms wife’s relatives. In tlie grounds of Dalkeith Castle 
he met Walter Scott.* “I agreed,” he wrote on the 
10th of October, “ to drive Mm home ; and we have 
been together till now (twelve o’clock on the 11th). A 
volume would not contain what has passed between us. 
I am delighted with him, and he says that Ms feehngs 
are opposed to mine.” hlis face was now turned 
ifjjK^^Srds the South — towards home. After exploring 
Melrose and visiting Minto, where he was delighted 
with all he saw of the good old lady, the wife of his 
Mend the Governor-General, of whom he bad heard so 
much, Malcolm spent a day or two at Biumfoot, and 
then prosecuted his homeward journey. Taking the 
western route, he paid a short visit to his brother Gil- 
bert, who had obtained, through the instrumentality of 
Lord Wellesley, the living of Todenham, near Moreton- 
on-the-Marsh, and reached home in the course of October. 

On his return to the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
after his pleasant country tour, the first subject which 
engaged his attention was the controversy respecting the 
mutiny of the Madras army. The pamphlet which he 
had sent home firom Bombay had, according to his in- 


* Scott has given the follo-whig ao- 
comt of this meeting in. a lettei' to 
Mi. Morritt, puhliehra la Lookhart’s 
Life of the poet : " I am delighted 
■with youi Cfumbevlond admirer, and 
give him credit for his visit to &o vin- 
dicator of Homer j but you missed one 
of aaothor dcsoriptiou, -who passed 
Eokebywith great regret— I moan Ge- 
neral John Malcolm, the Persian En- 
voy, the Delhi Besideut, the poet, the 
wanderer, the polite man, and the 
Borderer. He is really a fine fellow. 
I met him at Dalkeith, and wo re- 
turned together. He has just left me, 
after drinking coffee. A fine time we 
had of it, talking of Troy town, and 
Babel, and Persepolis, and Delhi, and 
Langholm, and Burnfoot j with aE 


manner of episodes about Iskendior, 
Boostnm, and Johnnie Armstrong. Do 
you know, that poem of Eerdusi’s must 
he heautifnl. He read me some very 
splendid estraots, which he had him- 
self translated. Should you meet him 
in London, I have given him in charge 
to he acquainted with you, for I am 
sure you wiU like each other. To be 
sure, I know him little— hut I like 
his Rankness and his sound ideas of 
morahty and policy.” Mr. Lockhart 
adds a note respecting Bumfoot, in 
which he says that Malcolm’s grand- 
father ” found refuge there after for- 
feiting a good estate and a baronetcy,” 
— a mot of which I need hardly say 
the Malcolm famEy ore profoundly 
ignorant ! 
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stnictions, been published just before bis arrival bi Eng- 
land. To tMs pamplolet the friends of Sir G-eorge Barlow 
bad thought it expedient to reply ; and the reply had 
appeared whilst Malcolm was travelling in the North. 
He opened it with some anxiety ; but read it with little 
rrneasiness, and no auger. He was not a man to cherish 
any animosities. He had long ago forgiven alhvj^hom 
he conceived to have injured him throughout these pain?--^ 
ful discussions on the Coast. And how generous an 
opponent he was may be gathered from the following 
letter, which he addressed to Mr. John Murray, on tho 
subject of Mr. Buchan’s pamphlet 

COLONEn MALCOLM TO MB. JOHN MUBBAT. 

Nov.[ 1 18 ia. 

Deae Sie, — I have bought and read tho reply to luy pamphlet, 
and am happy to say it can require no answer. It is written by ii 
gentleman ; and if a relation of Sir Goorgo is the author, I lospcct 
the feelings that have produced this work. Ho is throughout as 
civil to me as he could be consistent with Iris cause. There is 
only one part that I felt angry at — an invidious and unfair oom- 
parison is made between my conduct at Masulipalam oud that of 
General Close at Hyderabad; and in this case it is probable tho 
unfairness proceeds from the writer being uninformed of the 
radical difference of our situations. I was sent to conciliate; 
General Close to command obedience. To me no orders whatever 
were given ; to General Close the most positive. I had to act 
agreeably to my discretion; he had no latitude given him at all. 
But this subject does not require an answer; and ns to all the rest, 
it is mere difference of opinion, and argument has been exhausted 
on the subject. 

The impression this work desires to make of Sir G. Barlow’s 
public services will, I sincerely hope, have an effect in producing 
liberal sentiments in the minds of the Directors whenever the 

* The pampMei was pniblished ano- it was written by Mr. Buchan, who 
nymously. •Maloohn attributed it to had bceu Chiel Secretary at Maias. 
some lelalave of Sir G. Bailow— hut 
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c[Ucation of bis reward is agitated. No man has over served them 
witb purer principles of lionor, nor of more active industry ; and 
bowever opinions may differ of bis proceedings at Madras, of bis 
former life there can bo but one sentiment. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Malcolm. 

It, was at the close of tliis year that Malcolm first bore 
the titular name by which he is known, in the history 
and literature of his country. He had applied to the 
Crown for permission to wear the insignia of the order 
of the Lion and the Sun; and the Prince-Ecgent, in 
awarding this permission, signified his intention to confer 
the honor of knighthood upon the wearer in the name of 
the Sovereign of England.* In these days the honors of 
the Bath would have been granted to him. But in 1812 
neitha.’ military nor diplomatic services, whatever their 
merit or theh value, could obtain this distinction for a 
Company’s officer. The time had not then arrived for 
his admission into the pale of English chivalry. He was 
still a reprobate and an outcast. 

It was sometliing to be called “ Sir John;" but he was 
a mere civil knight. He had not been decorated as a 
soldier. Ever since he had begun to think at all about 
the service to which he belonged, he had lamented and 

* The following is tlie aimounce- inBlgraa of the Royal Persian Order 
meat in the OazeUt : of ■ffie Lion aud Sun, conferred upon 

“ WTutehidl, Dae, 15, ISIS. — His him hy that Sovereign as a distin- 
Royol Higimess the Prince-Regent goished testimony of Eia roya,l regard 
Iintu heen ploaaod, in tho name and on and esteem. And also to command, 
the behalf of liis Majesty, to give ond that tho said royal oonoesaion and de- 
grant unto Jolm Malcolm, Esq., a Idea- claration be registered, together ■with 
tcmuit-Colonel in the service of the the rdative documents, in the College 
East India Company, and late Envoy of Arms. And, as a further mark of 
and Plenipotentiary from the Supreme his Majesty's royal favor, his Royal 
Government in India to the^ Court of Higimess the Prinoe-Regeul was this 
Persia, his Majesty’s royal license and day pleased, in the name and on tho 
permission, tliat, in oomplianoo with behalf of his Majesty, to confer the 
me desire of his Majesty tho Ring of honor of Knighthood i^on the said 
Persia, he may accept and wear tho Lieutenant-Comuel John Maloolm." 
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condGmned the unjust system of exclusiveness which 
had debarred the officers of the Indian army from parti- 
cipation in the honors and rewards bestowed upon their 
more fortunate brethren of the Kiiig’s service. The 
opinions which he had entertained and expressed nearly 
twenty years before had been little mitigated by the 
progress of time and the mutation of circumstance; for in 
many of the most essential features of the service there 
had been little real change for the better. Great hopes 
had been entertained, but they had been disappointed ; 
and now, in 1813, Malcolm found himself sitting at his 
desk, discoursing, as in 1794, for the information of the 
President of the Board of Control, on the grievances of 
the Company’s army. A long and elaborate paper of 
“Notes,” written at Clararaont in the summer of this 
year for his friend Lord Buckinghamshire, contains a 
free statement of his opinions, with the following brief 
summary of which ho concludes his memorandum : 

“ I shall conclude this paper, which is longer than I intondcci, 
by a brief notice of the principles of those changes I have recom- 
mended. First, — ^That of directing the view of the officers of tho 
Indian army yet more than we have done to England, and of 
elevating the Company’s service, by obtaining for such of that 
service as may merit it a fair participation in the favor of the 
Crown, and a full admission of tlreir pi-elensions to tho highest 
offices (particularly in India), on the ground that granting to them 
such consideration is not more necessary to benefit it, by giving 
it the advantage of all the talent that is reared and matured in its 
service, than it is to infuse ambition and high principles of military 
feeling into an army which is now upon a scab that demands tho 
action of such motives to preserve it in a state of discipline and 
attachment. 

“ Secondly, — That a reform should be made in the system, which 
would, by an increase of the number of the senior ranks and a 
diminution of the lower, render (without additional charge to the 
State) promotion more active, and by that operation preserve the 
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roixtds of the large mass of the Indian army from a total despair 
of ever returning to England with the means of living in that 
country. 

“ Tliirdly, — That an improvement should be made in the situa- 
tion of the officers in the actual command of Native corps, and that 
employment on the Staff in India should be so settled as to secure 
the appointment of efficient officer's, and prevent, as much as pos- 
sible, the operation of favor in the distribution of such patronage. 

“ And iMtly, — As it is most desirable that the King’s and Com- 
pany’s service should be more approximated, in order that those 
irritating feelings of jealousy which have hitherto subsisted should 
bo done away; and, as it is an essential principle that even the 
Native army of India should (as far as relates to the European 
officers) be as little local as is possible consistent with the pre- 
servation of its efficiency, it is recommended, not only that 
officers of the Company’s service should, after attaining a certain 
rank (that of Colonel or Major-General), bo eligible to be em- 
ployed anywhere his Majesty chooses, but that a plan of limited 
exchange between the two services should be adopted. These 
reforms of the system would establish points of union that would 
harmonise the whole without disturbing those distinct regulations 
which local circumstances require for the different branches of our 
army in India. Some may object to the latter suggestion of 
limited exchange, from conceiving that if it was adopted it would 
soon lead to the subversion of all the principles upon which the 
constitution of our Native army now rests. But before this argu- 
ment is admitted we must suppose the administration of the country 
resolved, for the object of patronage, to hazard the loss of India; 
and, if such was their intention, is it not evident that we should 
have the same guards (settled rules and public opinions) to defend 
these new regulations as wo liavo to preserve the other parts of 
the system ?” 

These opinions Malcolm took care to enforce, publicly 
and privately, on every occasion when his advocacy was 
likely to be attended with any benefit to the cause. 
Parliamentary Committees were then sitting for the ex- 
amination of witnesses relative to the affairs of the East 
India Company, and there were few upon whose opi- 
nions, concerning the military and political relations of 
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that great body, so much stress was laid as upon Mal- 
colm’s. Nor were these the only subjects upon which 
the Committees thought ht to examine liim. He was 
called up on the 5th of April, 1813, before the Commons, 
and questioned on a great variety of topics.* With respect 
to the free admission of Europeans into India, he said : 

“ I think of all the powers which are vested in the Local Go- 
vemment, there is none more essential to its esdstonce in full 
vigor and force, than that which enables them to restrain the local 
residence of every individual European to particular parts of the 
empire. If British subjects were allowed to go in the' manner 
described to 'India, the effects would be various, agreeably to the 
places to which they went. If to the Presidencies where British 
courts of law arc established, there would be no other danger, I 
conceive, resulting from them, but what might arise from their 
great numbers, and the changes in the condition of the society, 
and eventually and gradually of the Government, from that circum- 
stance; but if they went to any ports whore there was no esta- 
blished authority to control them, and if they proceeded into the 
interior of the country, there would no doubt be much misohiof 
arising from those quarrels which must inevitably ensue with the 
natives, which mischief would vary from a hundred local causes 
connected with the character of the natives of the places to which 
they resorted.” 

Many questions bearing on this subject were put to 
him by Mr. Adam, the Company’s counsel, and he sup- 
ported by a succession of arguments the opinion he had 
originally expressed. The next subject on which Sir 
John Malcolm was examined was the probability of the 
natives of India becoming large consumers of European 

* I find the following entry relatiTe the silk being clouded. He is to rive 
to Malcolm’s exammatiouiu Sir James strong testimony in favor of the Cum- 
Mackiniosli’s diary : " Malcolm is the pally’s favorite argument, that a free 
next witness to be examined. I met trodo will lend to on influx of Euro- 
him yesterday at the Eegent’s Loveo, peons, which will produce insult and 
where he made a conspicuous flguiein oppression to the natives, and at last 
the insignia of the Order of the Lion drive them into rebellion, which must 
and Sun, with? a green riband, dislin- terminate in onx expulsion.” 
guished horn that of the Thistle by 
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goods. “ If by the general poptilalion of India,” he said, 
“ is meant (which I suppose it is) the great mass, there 
is no doubt they are not likely to become customers for 
European articles, because they do not possess the means 
to purchase them, even if, from their present simple habits 
of life and attire, they required them.” Having gone con- 
siderably into detail on this point of inquiry, he was asked 
whether the Company had endeavoured to push the sale 
of European commodities in Persia. The following are 
the questions, and the answers which Malcolm returned : 

Have you any access to know, from tlio situations you have 
been in in Persia, whether the Company have taken every means 
in their power to push the sale of Enropean commodities in that 
q^uarter of tho East; and. if you have, state what tho effect of those 
efforts has been? — ^When I went on my first mission to Persia, 
in 1800, 1 was directed by tho Supreme Government of India to 
attend to any instructions I might receive from the Government 
of Bombay, and that Government furnished me with every infor- 
mation upon the former trade with Persia, and earnestly desired 
my attention to the ohjeot of finding a mart for any European 
goods, hut particularly woollens; and I had an opportunity of 
knowing, that so eager was their desire at that period to promote 
the sale of woollens in that quarter, that their agent at Bushire had 
been allowed to sell them at a rate, and upon a credit, the result 
of which was a very considerable loss to Government. I made 
every inquiry that was possible; and in concluding tbe commer- 
cial treaty, obtained some diminution of the duties, but do not 
believe tbei’e was any increased sale. The north-western part of 
Persia, in which the Court reside, is partly supplied with woollens 
and other European articles from Astracan, by the Caspian Sea, 
and even British woollens are imported by that quarter. 

Was every means taken by you, agreeably to your instructions, 
to promote the sple of British commodities, in Persia, of every 
description? — took every means within my power to promote a 
general'intorcoursc between tho two countries, and to glvo every 
facility to tho sale of every article both European and Indian ; and 
I had the satisfaction of believing, that by my endeavours the 
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trade of indigo, ■wiiioh had before chiefly gone through Cauhul to 
Persia, was turned to the port of Calcutta. 

Have you found it practicable to promote the sale of English 
and European commodities there? — I had no means of promoting 
the sale further than by establishing that intercourse which ren- 
dered the communication more amicable and easy ; the trade was 
perfectly open to Bushire, and being carried on chiefly by Persian 
merchants themselves, who had resort to every port in India, I 
can have no doubt they carried every article to their own country 
that would produce them profit; but the consumption of Euro- 
pean articles in Persia, with the single exception of woollens, is, 
I believe, very trifling, chiefly on account of the general poverty 
of the mass of the community, and also from their own country 
furnishing all such articles as are necessary for their habits of life. 

The tendency of these questions, put by the Com- 
pany’s counsel, was to establish that it was neither neces- 
sary nor expedient to open tlie trade to India aud the 
Gulf. The committee, in talcing up the examination, 
which was resumed ou the 7th of April, ranged over a 
much wider expanse : the feelings of the native.s gene- 
rally, the discord between the Hindoos and Mahom- 
medans, the population of the large towns, the state of 
the Indian army, the effects of reducing or increasing the 
number of the Company’s European troops, and the in- 
vidious distinctions between the King’s and the Com- 
pany’s service. On this last subject he gave his evidence 
as on one which for years had been pondered by him 
with much anxious thought, and perhaps some bitterness 
of spirit : 


Did not Lord Oornwallis in 1794 recommend to bis Majesty’s 
ministers a plan for new modelling tbo army in India? — He did, 
in a letter to the President of the Board of Control. 

Was not one of the principal objects of the plan to prevent the 
continuance or revival of those discontents and jealousies which 
had so ofteq, manifested themselves between the King’s and Oom- 
VOL. II. Q 
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pnny’s troops, as -n'cll as between tlie servants belonging to tbc 
diJTorcnt Presidencies? — It was; I believe his Lordship, as far as 
mj memory serves, stated as much in the very words of the 
question. 

.Did not Lord Cornwallis deem it essential that the new regula- 
tions should be calculated to inspire hopes of promotion and 
public distinction, which his Lordship conceived would operate 
beyond all other incitements in calling forth the exertions of mili- 
tary men? — His Lordship stated those to be his sentiments, in his 
despatch, at least as far as my memory ‘serves. 

Did the regulations which were framed in 1796 extend their 
benefits equally to the three Preadencies? — ^They did not, I recol- 
lect particularly, because I was military secretary to Sir Alured 
Clarke, who at the period of their introduction was Oommander- 
in-Chiof at Fort St, George; and I remember that officer writing 
a minute, in which he pointed out this distinction in the strongest 
manner, and predicted that the most evil consequences would 
result from it with respect to the feelings of the army of that 
settlement. 

Has not a preference been shown to the officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s service in India, in the distribution of military commands? 
•—I liave often heard such a preference complained of, but cannot 
charge my memory with any precise facts that would enable me 
to give an opinion at this moment upon its justice; hut I know it 
was considered at various periods as a grievance among the officers 
of the Company’s army. 

Is not the rank of the Company’s officers confined to that of 
major-general? — ^It is. 

Has any Company’s officer, since the regulations of 1796, been 
specially appointed Oommandcr-in-Ohief at any of the Presidencies 
in India? — I believe not one. 

Has any mark of honor or public distinction been bestowed by 
the Crown on any officer of the Company’s army, for military 
services? — I have no recollection of any such mark or distinction 
within thirty years, except one : the dignity of baronet was 
granted to Sir John Brathwaite, when ho was superseded by a 
junior officer of his Majesty’s service in India from the command 
of the army of Fort St, George, to which he had been provision- 
,ally appointed. 
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Wliat, in yonT oplnionj hns been the general oircct prothiced 
upon the minds of the Company’s officers by their exclusion from 
the higher stations in India, and from those marks of honor and 
public distinction, which aro usually the rewards of eminent mili- 
tary services? — I believe such exclusion has, beyond all other 
causes, tended to damp that ardor and high military feeling, which 
are always essential to the character of an officer, bnt, above all 
others, of officers so situated as those in the Company’s service are 
in India; I heliove that it has diminished the ambition, and almost 
extinguished the hope, with regard to military fame and rank, in 
all classes of that service; that they have in consequence sunk in 
their own estimation, as well as in that of the troops under their com- 
mand, and of the inhabitants of the country in which they serve. 
I am also satisfied that this cause alone is competent to defeat all 
the benefits that were intended by the regulations of 1796, which 
proposed a fair equality between the two services. 

Do you think that the character and credit of lu's Majesty’s 
forces in India stand in the estimation of the native powers in as 
high a degree of respect as those of any part of the Company’s 
troops? — ^I do certainly think that it does; and my answer to tiio 
last question was meant to convey, that the oporotion of the 
system established was calculated to raise it still higher, not upon 
its own merits (which, God knows, are as high as possible), but 
upon the depression of the other service. I neglected to answer 
one part of tho question connected with the European troops, 
which was, that I was convinced the feelings cherished by the Com- 
pany’s officers were for a system that would produce emulation 
with his Majesty’s troops, not jealousy; and that if they felt the loss 
of Europeans, it was because they had lost, among other things, the 
power and opportunity of competing for honest fame, in the front 
of the battle and In the breach, with his Majesty’s officers serving in 
India, from which they are in some degree excluded, as European 
troops aro in general employed upon services of the greatest glory 
and danger. It seems impossible but that officers with that ad- 
vantage which the circumstance of their commanding Europeans 
gives them, must feel a superiority, and the other service must 
feel a consequent depression. I wish to say in explanation, that 
all the officers in his Majesty’s service, who have since 1796 held 
’stations of jrinoipal command in India, are persons for whom I 

Ct2 
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have tho highest respect, and ■with all of whom I am personally 
acquainted. I feel bound to many of these oiBoers by tics of gra- 
titude and friendship; and I believe there never ■was a series of 
olEcers selcoted which did more honor to tlrose by whom tlrey 
were nominated; but it is a much easier task to show tlieir high 
merits than to calculate tho evil eflbets upon a whole service, by 
an exclusion which banishes all hope from their breasts of ever 
attaining the highest ranks in the service of their country. 

When Sir John Malcolm, being asked ■whether since 
1796 any Company’s officer had been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of any of the Presidencies, answered, “ I 
believe not one,” he might have said, “ Certainly not 
one.” It was reserved for the year 1856 to see such an 
appointment.* 

But although Malcolm, at this time, took as rnudi 
interest in public affairs as at any other, and took part in 
them as much as an officer on furlough could ; although 
he visited his Mends, saw all he could, both of men and 
things, and laid up good store of information to be of 
use to him in after days, he found much time for quiet 
study. He devoted himself at intervals with great assiduity 
to the preparation of his History of Persia for the press, 
often taking counsel with his brother Gilbert, from whose 
scholarly taste his work derived considerable benefit. 
His “Political History of India” had been favorably re- 
ceived ; but he felt assured that his History of Persia 
would establish for him a much higher reputation as an 
author. 

He was often called upon, during his residence in Eng- 
land, to give letters of introduction, and some tunes of 

* Ai page 32, ■ml. i., there is a note pointed a Conunaudei'-in-Chiof. The 
on tliis Bulneot with reference to MaL- appointment of Qoneral Patrick Grant 
colm’s declared opinions in 179^!. It to the chief command of the Madras 
is there stated, hnt ■with partiovdar re- army took place six months later. It 
fcreuoe to the time at ■which the sheet took just sixty years to give practical 
was printed, the summer of 1856, that expression to Malcolm’s opinions as 
no Company’s officer had been ap- conveyed in that note. “ 
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advice -fco young men. proceeding to India for the first 
time. These last were always distinguished by as much 
good feeling as good sense. Troin one addressed to a 
relative, I take the following admirable passages, every 
word of which may be studied with advantage by the 
young soldier for whatever part of the world he may be 
bound : 

“ You arc now fairly started, and the sooner you learn. ‘ tkai to 
M independent is to be respectable’ the bettor. You must lean on 
no ouc; and as you have no money except your pay, you have a 
reason for not spending more, tliat must not only satisfy but please 
every sensible and lionest man, and as to the fools and the unprin- 
cipled, you will lose all my esteem if you have not courage enough 
to despise their opinions. Many have an erroneous idea that an 
officer may be an idle fellow, and some conceive superior know- 
ledge is thrown away in the army; while tlie univcrsiil card is 
that interest and money clToct everything; and Indolence ex- 
claims, ‘ Why should not I indulge, since neither merit nor exer- 
tion will ever forward ray advancement ?’ I trust, my dear Gilbert, 
you toU never entertain such sentiments. An officer who desires 
distinction (and he must have a mean, wretched soul who does 
not) must he alike active in body and mind. He must devote 
every moment he can spare from duty to the improvement of his 
education, In tho conviction that inoi’eased knowledge, if it should 
not even promote his advancement, must promote his happiness. 
Ho should join his companions in every manly exorcise and 
every moderate enjoyment, but shun vicious indulgence and in- 
temperance of every kind, ns tho bane of all his hopes and the ruin 
of all those expectations which his friends had formed. To enable 
him to do this, I know of nothing more essential than that his 
heart should always have a home. Chef ish your love for your aur- 
wving parent, for those who brought you up, for them who will 
exult in your future good reputation, and whose hearts will bleed 
for your errors or misconduct. Habituate yourself to have such 
feelings always in your mind. — they will enable you to withstand 
temptation, they will impart a fortitude that will overcome diffi- 
culties, and they will animate you in tho hour of danger. Gem ' 
mence yoift career with a resolution to be a soldier, and give your 
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mind (if tTie imprcsaiou is uot already made) the couvlotioii that 
iJiere is no profession more viHuoiis, more elevated, or more 
glorious than that into ■which you have entered. As a defender 
of your country you should feel an importance that will raise you 
above the ■motives of those who deem the army a livelihood, and 
continue in it merely because they can discover no belter means 
of supporting themselves. Such men never can be enthusiasts, 
and without real enthusiasm a person in your situation never can 
rise. If I could conceive that you ever would sink into one of 
those jog-trot animals, I should regret that I had not tried to place 
you behind a counter as a man-miUincr. Do not mistake me about 
enthusiasm — I mean no light vaporing (Quality, such as unsteady 
characters often possess, whose efforts are born ono moment and 
die tho next ; but that noble resolution of the mind which no 
labor or danger daunts in tho pursuit of its object, which fixes 
the subaltern for years to studies that are to enable him to excel 
when ho is a field-olBcer, wliich leads him to inure himself to 
privations in the time of plenty that he may not heed them whore 
they are unavoidable, and makes liim court every kind of service 
that can increase his chance of notice and distinction.” 

But -wliilst Malcolm "was thus doing lois best to contri- 
bute to the benefit of the profession to •which he be- 
longed, by elevating tbe character both of tbe service 
itself and its individual members ; -whilst he was writing 
hooks for the larger outside public, mixing freely with 
men and yet enjoying to the full the privileges of 
domestic life, time wore on. Ins family increased, his 
fortune diminished, and he became increasingly anxious 
about the future. He was not an extravagant, hut he 
was a generous man ; and it takes many years to teach 
one who has lived all his adult life in India how to turn 
a moderate income to good account. Less than half a 
century before the period which this narrative has now 
reached, a man who had enjoyed a tithe of Malcolm’s 
opportunities of growing rich would have returned to 
England with a prodigious fortune, and swaggered about 
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as a yellow nabob. But Malcolm’s opportunities bad in 
reality been less than no opportunities to him. His 
frequent visits to different Native Courts, any one of 
which, some years before, would have made a man in his 
position wealthy for life, had inflicted upon him a positive 
pecuniary loss. Ho would have returned to England a 
richer man if, instead of serving the State with unceasing 
activity, now in one part of the country, now in another, 
sacrificing ease, comfort, health, everything but reputa- 
tion, he had abandoned himself, as he might have done, 
to tjie luxurious quietude of the Mysore Residency. 

^hat Malcolm’s unfailing zeal in the public service had 
entailed upon him a heavy pecuniary loss was a fact 
which had been recognised by the Governments both 
of Sir George Barlow and Lord Miuto.,' They had 
brought his claims upon this score to the notice of the 
East India Company, but nothing, before his return to 
England, had been done to compensate him for the 
sacrifice he had made. His friends, therefore, recom- 
mended him to memorialise the Court of Directors} 
and he did so under the assurance, at least of soi^of 
its members, that they would support his claims. / But 
the Committee of Correspondence, to which, in those 
days, all such questions were referred, demurred to* the 
amount named in the memoriaO There was a division 
of opinion among the Directors as to the sum that should 
he granted; the question, therefore, advanced slowly 
towards an adjustment, and at last the Company granted 
to him, in compensation of losses, a sum (5000^.) much 
below the amount recommended by the Indian Govern- 
ments. 

It was under an assured conviction of their justice 
that Malcolm advanced these claims; but there never 
was a man of a less sordid nature — ^never one Who cared 
less for mt)ney for its own sake, ox on his own account. 
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lie used to say that it was so necessary to the comfort 
and happiness of the older ineinhers of his family that he 
should possess a good income, and so essential in respect 
of his means of advancing the younger, that ho should 
live in a certain style, and associate with certain classes of 
society, that he believed it to be his duty to neglect no 
worthy means of enriching himself. His actions are the 
best proof of the sincerity with which this was said. It 
may be mentioned, as an illustration of the generous 
nature of the man, that, at the time of which I am now 
writing, when he had begun to find the expenses of 
English living telling heavily upon his resources, one 
of his brothers, in the mercantile line, to whom he 
had made considerable advances, found his affairs in a 
state of hopeless embarrassment ; but Malcolm, with the 
prospect of a heavy loss before him, only said that his 
brother was a nohle-hearted fellow, and that he rejoiced 
in nothing so much as in the thought of having assisted 
him. And when, some little time afterwards, this brother, 
partly by moans of Malcolm’s iuilnence, and partly by bis 
own good conduct, succeeded in obtaining a good posi- 
tion in a Bombay mercantile house, and talked of shortly 
repaying his friends, John, aldiough at the tune somewhat 
depressed by the thought of the diminution of his own 
resources, declared that he would on no account cripple 
his brother by taking fi:om him capital which he knew 
must be of so great importance to him at a time when 
he was embarking in a new business. It may be said 
that this is no more than the common duty of a brother. 
It may be no more than the common duty — ^bnt I am 
afi:aid that it is much more than the common practice. 

Malcolm was not a man in any place, or under any 
circumstances, to lack the means of occupation and enjoy- 
ment. , If politics were out of his reach, he betook him- 
self to literature ; if he could not prosecute his studies, 
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he could derive both pleasure and profit from social 
intercourse; and there was ever happiness for him in his 
home. He was always busy, and he was always cheerful. 
But he could not help feeling at this time that he was 
leading a desultory Mnd of life ; that time was wearing 
away, perhaps his energies diminishing, whilst he was 
not adding, in the way he desired, either to his present 
reputation or his claims upon the gratitude of posterity. 
He did not underrate the usefulness of the task he had 
set himself in preparing the History of Persia for the 
press; hut that employment was hut of a temporary 
nature, and it was now fast drawing to a close. Besides, 
his talents were, as Sir James Mackintosh had said em- 
phatically, “ for active life.” Literature could not be in 
the story of such a man more than an episode — a di- 
gression. It was hardly in the nature of things that ho 
should spend two or three years in England without 
longing again for the bustle of the camp and the excite- 
ment of the saddle. It was much more in his way to act 
history than to write it. 

It was the hegira, too, of great events — of memorable 
actions. All Europe was astir with the great deeds 
which General Wellesley — ^now Lord Wellington — was 
doing in the Spanish peninsula. In whose heart were 
the triumphs of the “ Sepoy General ” likely to exdto 
such emotions of pride and pleasure as in that of his old 
friend and companion who had taken sweet counsel with 
him in the Mahratta Camp ? And who so likely as a 
man of Malcolm’s eager temperament to be warmed by 
these great events, in which his old familiar friend was 
the chief actor, into a strong and unappeasable desire to 
emerge from the quiet common-place life of an Indian 
officer on furlough? What great tidings had met him 
on his first arrival in England — Ciudad Eodrigo, Ba- 
dajoz, Salamanca ! And how had these been followed up 
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by other great exploits — Vittoria, St. Sebastian, Ortbez ! 
stirring the very depths of Malcolm’s heart, and almost 
making him wring liis hands in despair — as he had done 
at the thought of being absent from Assaye — ^when he 
reflected that sudi great achievements were being done 
by his friend, and that he, although a British soldier, 
who had spent long years in camp, and had been Wel- 
lington’s comrade, could not now be the humblest of his 
lieutenants. 

Military employment in Em’ope, Malcolm knew was, 
according to the constitution of the two services, an im- 
possibility.* He tmned to the East as to his legitimate 
field of action ; and as his rank at that time precluded 
him from high mflitary command, sought again diplo- 
matic employment. He had at one time thought of ob- 
taining tho government of Bombay in succession to Mi'. 
Duncan, but that appointment had been conferred on 
Sir Evan Nepean. From this he turned his thoughts to 
the possibility of being appointed, under the Crown, am- 
bassador to Constantinople. All his schemes he com- 
municated to Lord Wellington, and sought his advice 
regarding them. The common answer was to the effect, 
that if a man wishes to advance himself in England he 
must get into Parliament and fight his way. Welhngton 
dwelt, too, upon the general tendency that there was in 
England to underrate the abilities of Indian statesmen. 
The letters, of which I subjoin some, were not very en- 
couraging ; 


* Tie DuTte of Wellington, liad at arrangement to allow olEcers in tlie 
this time a very strong opinion that service of the Company to exchange 
the officers of the Company’s army into the service of the King, andtor 
ought to bo availablo for service inEu- the Company’s service as wSl as tlie 
rope, and he would foia have had Mai- puhliei that his Maiesiy might he ou- 
oolm and Munro with him in the _Pe- ablod to avail himself of the service in 
ninsnla. In a letter to Lord Mclvill^ Europe of officers who had served the 
under date March 13, 1813, he says s East India Company in India.” 

“ I think it would be a very henefioinl '' 
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LORD WELLINGTON TO COLONEL MALCOLM. 

Near Pampolvma, June 26, 1813. 

Mr DEAE Malcolm, — am very much obliged to you for 
your letter of the 22nd of May, which I received by the last post, 

and for the sword which you have given me I have not 

much leisure to attend now to Indian concerns, although I always 
feel an interest about them. I have been frequently astonished at 
the indifierence with which public men in England considered 
the talents of those who had served in India, possibly because I 
was partial to those endowed with them, and entertained a higher 
opinion of those talents than the Ministers. But the fact is so. 
We must observe, however, that to hold oIEce in England is a 
favor conferred upon the individual, and is not a right, as it is in 
India; and he who has the disposal of the patronage of the Crown 
must be induced to bestow offico by motives of friendship for the 
individual, by a sense that he can serve his interests, or is more 
eminently qualified than another to serve the public. Although 
I had long been in habits of friendship with the public men of 
the day, and had some professional claims to public notice when I 
returned to England, I boliovo I should have been but little 
known, and should not be what I am, if I had not gono into Par- 
liament. I would, therefore, advise you to go into Parliament if 
you can afibrd it, if you look to high public employment. I 
likewise recommend to you not to fix yourself upon Lord Wel- 
lesley, or any other groat man. You are hig enough, unless much 
altered, to walk alone; and you will accomplish your object 
soonest in that way. Don’t, however, bo in a hurry. 

You will hear of events here. I have taken more gunfe from 
these fellows in the last action than I took at Assaye, without 
much more loss, upon about seventy thousand men engaged. 
The two armies were nearly equal in numbers, but they cannot 
stand us now at all. 

Ever, my dear Malcolm, yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

LORD WELLINGTON TO COLONEL MALCOLM. 

August, 18, 1813. 

Mt dear Malcolm, — I have received your letter of the 26 th 
of July. Won’t think I can ho of much use to you in any way, 
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and I should imagine of none in forwarding your views upon 
Oonstanianoplo. That Court is sometimes the scat of important 
diplomatie negotiations, and at others a sent of splendid rctiont for 
ambassadors. You would bo oonsidoied an interloper by either 
the active or the declining diplomat. You had better adhere to 
your ohjcola in India. Get into Parliament if you can afford it ; 
he nobody’s man but your own, and you will soon bo Icnown, and 
will get on. 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

I am afraid your bvother-in>law will lose his leg, but he is in 
good health, and will get a pension in return. I have recom- 
mended him for promotion.* 

In the summer of the following year Wellington re- 
turned for a little space to England, and was received as 
no man, perhaps, ever was received before, by a grateful 
and admiring nation. But iu the midst of the popular 
enthusiasm that surrounded him he was not forgetful of 
his old “Deccaiiee” friend. He had not been many 
hours in London before lio made liis way to Malcohn’s 
house in Manchester-street, eager to shake him by the 
hand, and excited the incredulity of an old Scotch ser- 
vant by announcing himself as the Duke of Wellington. 
After a fortnight’s ovation in England he sailed as am- 
bassador to Erance, leaving Malcolm more than ever 
bound to him by ties of the strongest personal respect 
and affection. 

The latter part of 1814 and the earlier months of 1815 
saw Malcolm principally in London, In the April of the 
latter year he was created a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, with the first batch of 'Company’s officers upon 
whom the order had ever been conferred. Two months 

* Lieuteiiimt-Coloiiel Campbell. He in the last edition of Guiwood’s ool- 
atterwards died from the eifeots of lection. 

Ms woimds. This letter is published 
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before, his brothers James'aiicl Pulteny had been deco- 
rated in the same manner. Thus from an obscure farm- 
house in Eskdnle had gone forth three sturdy boys to 
carve their way to distinction, and. travelling by different 
roads, they had reached, almost at the same time, the 
same goal, and had won- their spurs by good hard ser 
vice, of which Scotland may well be proud. 

In the summer of this year appeared the History of 
Persia in two quarto volumes, and was received with 
great favor by the critics and by the larger outside circle 
of the public. It was a very storehouse of information 
relating to a country of whi(i. in those days very little 
was known. There was a growing taste, too, for Orienta- 
lism at that time. Our poets were singing melodiously 
« about the glowing East; and although India Proper had 
in men’s minds rather a dull commercial atmosphere 
about it, Persia, Caubul, Cashmere, Bokhara, and other 
little-trodden Eastern countries were regarded as the 
very ci'adlee of poetry and romance. A history of 
Persia from the pen of a man with a great Oriental 
reputation, who had twice visited in an ambassadorial 
character the Court of the King of Kings, was likely to 
he read with avidity both by people of an imagiuativo 
cast of mind and by those who, regarding the country 
rather from a political than from a poetical point of view, 
consulted a work of such large scope and elaborate 
research for the sake of the substantial facts that it con- 
tained. 

Prom many of the most eminent literary men of the 
day Malcolm received letters of warm congratulation 
upon the appearance of his History.* . Sir James Mac- 

* It is muoU to be regretted that late Ladj Campbell. Among others 
many of these are irrecoverably lost, was a very warm and most interesting 
They were in the possession of Sir letter of thanks from Lord Byron. . 
John Molcolm^s eldest daughter, the 
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Hatosb, •writing to liim ou tbo subject, added, “ Pcrliaps 
you liaye heard that Lord Grenville is one of the warmest 
panegyrists of your History oC Persia. Wlicn lie had got 
through the first volume, he spoke of it with a -warmth 
which is ofLen, I verily believe, in his feelings, but very 
seldom in his language. I ought to add, that 1 had not 
written to him ou the subject, and from the tendency of 
your evidence before both Houses, he had, pcrliaps, 
some prejudices, which you have now conc[uerod.* 
What is said of my Indian friends in the article on 
Elphinstone is an act of mere justice, performed after 
much deliberation, and as a tribute to the merit of those 
who have risen in my estimation since ray return to 
Europe. I hope you think that Elphinstone’s claims 
are reconciled with those of Bannier in a fair spirit.” f 

Erom Walter Scott, Malcolm received a hearty letter, 
saying ; “ I cannot refuse myself the opportunity of 
thanking you for the information and amusement I have 
derived and am deriving from your very intoresting 
account of Persia; a history so much wanted .in our 
literature, and which may be said to form the connecting 

* In anotliei loUor, Sir James Mao- Some of those aooomplisliocl goiillomou 
IdntostBaja : “ At Dropmore, -whero I have sinoo distingiualicd thoinsolvos in 
spent the last few days, yon we not European diplomacy. Otliers have hy 
mly on il» table, but ftequenUy on valuahlo mirlcs enabled the pubUo to 
the tapis. Lord Grejmlle, who is very estimato their talents ; some have dis- 
exaot and soTere in bis judgment of played the minds and the Imo-wledge of 
English stylo, paid you the compliment ia-wgivers and statesmen in theu- oxo- 
of frequent verbal oritioisra, -wbiob I mination befora both Houses of Par- 
shall communicate to you at meeting liament. Mi. Elphinstone and Sir 
for the second edition. John Malcolm ’were ohoson hy Lord 

t ahneion is to a review of Minto for the embassies to Persia and 
Elphinatone’s Cauhd in the AWis- Oaubul. Both wore, indeed, pointed 
hinh, in -wMoh Mookintosh says; out to him by the general voice of 
“Fewgovemments had servants better India,” In the there were 

qualified for diplomatic missions, by some remarks on ElphinBtone’s book, 
general understanduig and local expe- intended to neulraliso or qualify the 
nenee, by perfect knowledge of the hifih praises of the Miiiturgh, and 
interest of their own and the neigh- wKoh greatly roused Maloolm’s anger, 
bouring states, anrl by familiarity with Ho wrote a strong letter on the srib- 
the manners, languages, and character jeot to Gifford, but I regret my in- 
o£ the conntiy to wbrcli they were sent, ability to find a copy of It. 
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link between that of G-reece and that of Asia. I cannot 
cnongh adiniro the pains which it must have cost you, 
among many pressing avocations and duties, to collect 
and compose the materials of so largo and important a 
work. I wish also to mention to you, that if you should 
have any thought of settling onTweedside, Mr. Sibbald’s 
very handsome villa at Gledawood is now in the market, 
and in all probability, owing to the circmnstances of the 
time, may he had very reasonably. I have a very selfish 
view in giving you this hint, for Glodswood is only five 
or-six miles from my cottage. I long for some opportu- 
nity of talking over Persia and Border anecdotes with 
you.” 

The publication of a work of distinguished merit al- 
ways enlarges the circle of a man’s friends. It is one of 
the great and uuspeakahle privileges of literature that it 
breaks down many barriers of reserve and exclusiveness, 
and to him who labors worthily in the great calling, 
opens hearts and homes which otherwise would be 
closed against him. To Malcolm, literary success was of 
less importance than to most men, and had less effect 
upon his social status. But the exception, in his case, 
was one only of degree. He had mixed largely with 
mankind siuco his return to England; ho had made 
many acquaintances and secured some fidends among dis- 
tinguished men of all nations.* The success he had 
achieved in active life would have obtained for him con- 
sideration, and his fine social qualities were sure to 

* Among others 'with irtioni he es- tenant-Generalj and one of the first 
tahlished a lasting friendshw -was officers in the Bussian serrioe. _ 1 
Count WoTonzoff, the Bussiaa General, never met with a man of more in- 
“ The young Count Woronzofl,” he formation, plain sense, and talent, 
wrote in one of his private letters. He and I are quite at home in Georgia, 
“ who has been so distinguished in aU &o,, where he served.” This was in 
the late campaigns, breakfasts and the winter of 1814— before the ap- 
passes the morning with mo to-morrow, pearaaoe of his History, the first issue 
He is only twenty-one, and is a Lien- of whidi was in My, 181B. 
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render liiin ■welcome, wherever he went. But there were 
some, nevertheless, who would have known little of him, 
and cared nothing for him, but for his books ; and they 
were not those of whose friendship, in after life, he was 
least proud. 

But literature, as I have already said, was never more 
than a sort of digression iu Malcolm's life ; and now, 
whilst on the eve of bringing his History before the 
world, great events were passing which made him again 
wring his hands with despair at the thought of the inac- 
tivity to which he was condemned. Napoleon escaped 
from Elba. The Congress of Vienna was broken up. 
The Duke of Wellington was appointed to the command 
of the array on the Continent; the battle of Waterloo 
was fougbt } the allied armies entered Paris ; and people, 
half mad with excitement, rushed to the French capital, 
eager to witness the grand scenes presented by the mili- 
tary occupation of such a city at such a time. Among 
others who went to Paris in July, 1815, was Sir John 
Malcolm, The Duke of Wellington sent him a message 
expressing a wish to see him tlierc ; so, accompanied by 
Colonel Allan, he started for Ostond, where his brother, 
Sir Pulteny Malcolm, was in command of the Enghsh 
fleet. 
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CHAPTER m. 

AFTER WATERLOO. 

[ 1815.3 

AKMVAIi AT oaTEKD— JOTTBinilT TO PABIS — ^aECflPIIOlT BY TM DUKE OP TTEIr 
irUGTOir — OONYEUSATIOMS 'WITE TEE DUKE— SISHT-SEEING AKD SAVAKS — 
TEE PBUSSIAE AEMT — ^DBSTaUOTION OP 'VYOBKS 01 AM — ^EUAEBOLDT— 'WAmBB 
SCOTT— JOUEITEr TO CKAiOES— BEVIBW OP TEB EUSSIAtT AEKY— ITS OffA- 
BAOTEE AED CONSTITUTION— BETUSN TO TAUM— TO ENGLAND— LAST YEAH. 
AS HOME— PBEPABAIIONS POE DBPAETUEE TO INDU. 

Os the 15th of July, 1815, Malcolm, accompanied by 
Colonel Allan, went down to Dover and crossed the 
Channel to Ostend in a yacht. After a land-and-sea 
journey of twenty-four hours he entered that unsavory 
seaport. There he found his brother Pulteny, who com- 
manded the fleet, comfortably housed in a spacious man- 
sion;* and there, together with his compagnon de voyage^ 
he was hospitably entertained. On the 18th, they em- 
barked on one of those commodious passage-boats, or 
trecJcshuytSy towed by horses along the great canal, 
which then, and many years afterwards, monopolised 
nearly all the traffic between Ostend and Bruges — and 
again on from Bruges to Ghent. It was a lazy, somnolent 

_* In one of Malcolm’s letters to his " This place itself,” he added, “ if it 
■wife, he says that both Ostend and had ooooo-nnt trees, ipould be India all 
Pulteny’s house reminded him of India, over. Pulteny has a magnittoent house, 
" The appearance of this coast,” he which hy the size of its rooms and its 
wrote, “ IS in every respect like Madras paucity of fuiniture you might suppose 
—no low BSEId-lnira — all a dead level." a mansion on Choultry plam.” 

VOL. n. H 
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mode of travelling provocative of little incident. And if 
Malcolm liad not passed, on the canal, two British regi- 
ments — the 21st and G2nd — and seen the banks crowded 
with men, women, and children, dancing and waltzing 
whilsb one of the regimental bands was playing a lively 
time, he would have had notMng to record in his journal. 

Pushing on with all speed to Brussels, he foimd many 
most interesting traces of the great struggle of which its 
neighbourhood had been the scene. The city, indeed, 
was now little more than a great hospital. There he 
“ met Greneral Frederick Adam* and James Elphinstone, 
both recovering.” “ Dined at Adam’s,” he chronicles in 
his journal — “ a very pleasant party. Adam heard the 
Duke of Wellington say, at six o’clock on the 18th, ‘ J 
tMnh now we shall wm* ” Malcolm then speaks of the 
feelings of the people towards our troops; 

“ Yesterday,” continues the journal, “ a Fleming told us that 
the men of Flanders wore delighted to have a Scotch soldier (quar- 
tered on them — ^liad no violent objection to English — but hated 
Prussians. The reason stated was, that tho Scotchmen were 
quiet and honest. Tho men of the English regiments, though 
sometimes a little riotous, always respected the Tmster of the house. 
The Prussians did not, but made servants of thorn. I thought 
there was some flattery in this statement, but Doctors Thompson 
and Somorvillo (high nomes) stated to-day, that since they had 
been in Brussels, visiting the hospitals, many men had been 
brought in whom the inhabitants had taken wounded from the 
fleld of battle, and had concealed in their houses, that they might 
enjoy the luxury of aiding them in their distress. Many of these 
were Scotch; and the people, when, they brought them in, called 
them their ‘ dear Scotch’ ” 

On the following day the journalist writes — and the 
entry should be held in remembrance— 

* Afterwords Sir Eredeiiok Adam, Chief Conmussiouer of the TnTiiim Talnn^a 
and Governor of Madras. 
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“ ■Went this morning through the hospitals with Doctors Thomp- 
son and Somerville. Wo ware met by the surgeons in charge ; 
and saw nearly 2000 English and French wounded ; and no sight 
could be more gratifying than tlie care and slcill of the surgeons, 
the cleanliness, comfort, and good arrangement of the hospitals.” 

On tlie morning of the 20th of July, Malcolm rocle 
out to Waterloo. It was with no ordinary emotion that 
he contemplated a scone, which had suddenly ribon out 
of the obscurity of an expanse of farm-land into one of 
the most celebrated battle-fields ever named in the his- 
tory of the world. His feelings were those of mingled 
exultation and regret. A glorious victory had been 
achieved, and he had not been there even to witness it. 
“As I approached this field of fame,” ho wrote in his 
journal, “ my feelings of exultation as an Englishman 
were checked by a recollection that I had personally no 
share of the glory of that wonderful day. To have been 
even a spectator in such an action must give fame for 
life.” General Adam sent his aide-de-camp to explain 
to Malcolm “ the particulars of the position of Iho two 
armies.” The latter spent three hoxtrs on the field, and 
jotted down in his note-book many particulars of the 
great battle. I do not know that thoy much differ from 
those which have been already given to the world. 

Having thus visited Waterloo, Malcolm proceeded on- 
ward to Paris. He and Colonel Allan had been joined 
by Lord John Campbell, who was glad to form one of 
their party. Everywhere on the road through Belgium 
the people were loud in praise of the discipline and good 
conduct of the English. On the 24th of July they 
reached Paris. The Allied Armies were there, Wel- 
lington was there. Tho Emperors of Russia and Austria 
and tho King of Prussia were there. Many of the most 
celebrated statesmen of Europe were there. Englishmen of 
allkinds’^from eminent authors, as Mackintosh and Scott, 
- ■ E 2 
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to idle tourists hungering after a sensation — had flocked 
to Paris to see the show. The great French capital, 
indeed, was in a chronic state of spectacle. Malcolm 
went thither under the happiest auspices. His old Iriend 
Arthur Wellealey was now, in Paris tjie great focus of at- 
traction — in the world, the foremost man of his age. 

Malcolm never doubted for a moment the reception he 
would receive from the conqueror of Napoleon and the' 
•deliverer of Europe ; and he was not disappointed. The 
Puke of Wellington received him cordi^y, as an old 
■friend; and talked to him unreservedly, as to one by 
whom he desired to be thoroughly understood. They 
had many interesting conversations, the substance of 
which, and often the words, Mfdcolm chronicled at the 
time in his journal. I feel, therefore, that I cannot do 
better now than leave the journalist to speak for himself : 

Paris, Jult, 1815. 

July 24. — Arrived attwop.M., as the army of the Duke of Wel- 
lington wore passing in review before the Emperors of Austria, 
Russia, Kings of Prussia and the Netherlands, and all the principal 
'XJencrals and Staff, Ac., who stood in front of the Tuilcrics to 
.-see the heroes of Waterloo. They wei-e not, I ivas told imme- 
'-diately afterwards, less surprised at their line appearance than 
• their numbers. They amounted to 66,000, which is more thaii 
. they were at the battle of the 18th. 

I -went to the Duke’s hotel. He had not returned from the 
’-review, so Allan and myself left onr names, and the moment he 
came in (five o’clock), Colonel Campbell brought us a message re- 
questing we^ would dine 'with him, and that we would bring Lord 
-John Campbell, .who was our fellow-traveller. We found the 
Duke with a large party seated at dinner. He called out, in his 
usual manner, the moment I entered, “ Ah ! Malcolm, I am de- 
lighted to see you.” I went and shook hands, introduced Lord 
John Campbell, and then sat down. I mention this trifle because 
-it showed me at once tbat his astonisliing elevation had not pro- 
■.duced the slightest change. The tone — ^the manner — everything 
was the same. 
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After dinner, he loft a party ho was with ivhen I onlcred, and, 
shaking me by the hand, retired to one end of the room, where 
he shortly stated what had occurred within the eventful month. 
“ People ask mo for an account of the action,” ho said. “ I tell 
them it was hard pounding on botli sides, and we pounded the 
hardest. There was no manoauvring,” he said; “Buonaparte 
kept his attacks, and I was glad to let it bo decided by the troops. 
There are no men in Europe that can fight like my Spanish 
infantry ; none have been so tried. Besides,” he added with 
enthusiasm, “my army and I know ono another exactly. We 
have a mutual confidence, and are never disappointed." — “ Tou 
had, however," I observed, “ more than one-half of your troops, of 
other nations.” — “ That did not signify,” he said, “ for I had dis- 
covered the secret of mixing them up together. Had I employed 
them in separate corps I should have lost the battle. The Hano- 
verians,” he added, “ are good troops, but the new Dutch levies 
are bad. They, however, served to fill gaps, and I know where 
to place them.” After some more conversation on this subject 
ho went up to Allan, and began the conversation again. 

Allan and myself expressed our gratification at seeing the state 
of the hospitals at Brussels, and told him how delighted we were 
to find that through the discipline ho had established, and the 
good conduct of the troops, the English character stood so high 
that the name was a passport to the houses of those they had con- 
quered. He said that he had done everything he could to oflbot 
.this object. “ The Prussians,” he observed, “ behaved horridly, 
and had not only lost character, but their object, for more was 
destroyed than taken; and in such scones of indiscriminate pil- 
lage and harshness, those who deserved to suffer often escaped, 
and the benefit, when there was any, generally fell to thorn who 
deserved it least. My doctrine has always been the same," said 
he; “to go to work systematically — ^to play light with indivi- 
duals, but grind the state.” I remarked that he had taken 
advantage of an event which staggered credulity — that of an 
English army occupying the capital of France — to act in a 
manner that was calculated to soften the asperity and lessen the 
hatred of two great rival nations. “That very observation,” he 
replied, “ was made to mo some days ago by Talleyrand.” — “ I 
trust, hoAijever,” I added, “ that France will be deprived of ihe 
means of attacking other nations, particularly the newly-created 
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kingdom of tTic Netlicrlande, for tlicy may bo termed, as a nation, 
the most elastic in. the 'world.” He said that was true, and oaro 
should he taken; hut I thought llmt he seemed to think dis- 
mantling the frontier places was better than giving them up. 

When I stated that I could not discover ony great strength in 
the position at the battle of Waterloo, buttliat it seemed tho 
description of ground that might have been impartially chosen to 
decide a day between two great nations, he replied that there was 
no advantage; that the French artillery had rather the highest 
ridge. I ^ed him if he knew the foundation of the assertion 
made by Lord Bathurst, with respect to bis (Wellington’s) having 
surveyed the ground and declared he would fight a battle there 
if he could. He said that he had directed the ground to be 
looked at, and in the impression that it might be a good site for a 
few troops, as it was clear of tho forest, and commanded two great 
roads ; but ho never had, ho said, thought of fighting a battle there. 
“ The fact is,” he observed, “ I should have fought them on the 
17th at Quatro Bras, if the Prussans had stood their ground. 
My retiring to Waterloo was an act of necessity, not choice," I 
adeed him if Blucher had co-operated well, Nothing could ho 
better," he said. sent him word that I know I should bo 
attacked at Waterloo. He said he would bo ready on tiie 19th. 
‘ That would not answer,’ I replied, ‘ as I was assured I should be 
attacked on the 18th, and that I would be satisfied with Bulow’s 
corps,’ Blucher then wrote or sent word that ho would send 
Bulow’a corps and another; and came himself with his whole 
army to my support.” The Duke said he saw Bulow at three. 

The Prussians had told him,” he said, “ about their Horse." 

The Prince Pozzo di Borgo, who dined with us, told me that 
he was with the Duke through the whole day of the 18th. ‘^It 
was one of those actions,” he said, “tirat depended upon the com- 
mander being continually in the hottest place, for nothing could 
he neglected. We were a great part of the time,” he said, “ between 
the two armies, but the coolness of the Duke,” he added, “ is not 
to he described. Considerable troops of Belgians stationed at 
Hougoumont gave way. The Duke, turning to me, said, smiling, 
‘ Voil^ des coquins avec qui il faut gagnex unc hataille.’ ” I was 
so struck with this characteristic anecdote, that I went to tire 
Duke, and I asked him if it was true. He said Pozza di Borgo 
1,;^ ovopt. words. I was much pleased with the con- 
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vcrsalion of Pozzo di Boigo. He said, apcalcing of Metlornidi, 
tkat ho did not merit tho ahnso that wns given him. “ Some 
men," said he, “ direct oiroumatanoes, others go along -with them. 
He is not of tho first class." This observation was made in reply to 
some remarks Sir S, Smith had made upon Metternioh’s character. 
Pozzo di Borgo told me, that ho had maintained throughout tire 
whole country that England was lost if her Ministers ever ad- 
mitted any negotiation that proceeded on the possibility of either 
Great Britain or her possessions in India being invaded. 

July 25. — ..... Dined with tho aides-de-camp at the 
Duke of Wellington’s.* After dinner went to the Opera. The 
ballet and scenery beautiful. The stage is more admirably filled 
than in England, and all appear so much more at their case. AH 
that belong to it are in place, all upon it are at home. The ballet, 
which was a new one, was called “ L’Heureux Retour," and was 
written for the occasion. Pretty Erench girls kissed some National 
Guards till they put ou the white ribbon. Two sulky fellows of 
the Horso Guards who had been wounded at Waterloo came on 
with Napoleon’s badges, and it was some time before their surly 
valor could bo subdued. It was at last; and all ranks danced 
together, while white banners, covered with lleurs-de-Hs, and upon 
wliioh were painted “ L’Esp6ranoo” and “La Paix,” floated over 
them. The only foreigners introduced in tho ballot wore an 
English officer that had saved a young man of the National 
Guard, and a party of Highlanders, who danced reels in high 
style. This was meant as a Ingh compliment. The piece was 
applauded. 

I wont with Oolonol Allan this morning to pay our respects to 
Lord Oasdoreagh, Lord Stewart, and Sir Charles Stewart. The 
latter, who was dressing, sent us a message that ho was going to 
see the Emperor of Austria, and would be glad to see us there. 
We went home and put on our uniform. The Emperor occupies 
tho H6tel du Mar^chal Berthier, on the Boulevards. We found 
no state, except a guard of grenadiers, very finc-loohing fellows, 
but of rather a heavy make. There were two or three aides- 
de-camp in attendance, and fourteen or fifteen English to be 
introduced. When we were ushered into another room, we found 
the Emperor standing e^one. He had on a plain grey tmiform, 


* The Duke dined at Lord Oaetlereagh’s. 
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the collar and capo of wMcli ■were trimmed with silver. He is 
very thin, not tall, and his high shoulders, naiTow chest, and 
awkwardly-hanging arms, make him look unliko his high station. 
We were each in our turn introduced by Lord Stewart, and the 
Emperor was civil to all, and spoke a good deal to several of the 
party, particularly to Sir Charles Stewart. When this ceremony 
was over, he addressed his conversation generally to tho party, and 
showed, in the remarks ho made, plain sense and good feeling. 
“We had been instructed by the past," he observed, “and should 
now have real peace." Tho word ^eace seemed to como from his 
heart. 

I met General Archibald Campbell this morning, who repeated 
an excellent anecdote told hy an Hanoverian officer, who was 
taken prisoner on the 18th, and carried before Buonaparte at six 
o’clock on the evening of that day. He describes him as in a 
great rage, which was increased by his declaring hia total inability 
to answer tlie inq^uirics he made respecting the strength of the 
army, and the plana of tho Duko of Wellington. Ho affirms that 
Buonaparte, after abusing him, turned in a fury of passion to ono 
of his generals, and exclaimed, “ I have heat these English twice 
to-day, hut they are such beasts (si bfites) that they do not know 
when they are beaten." Ho afterwards bade the Hanoverian 
officer he carried away. “ Treat him,” he said, “ with tho respect 
you would show an English officer.” The oonscqucnco of this 
order was a hating with the hacks of the swords of those who 
guarded him. 

July 2*1 . — Walked this morning through the gardens of the 
Tuileries. The scene is gay and pleasing. The gardens have 
much more resemblance to those I have seen in front of Oriental 
palaces than any I have seen in Europe. When we were near the 
palace, tho Duchess of Angoulfime arrived from England. We 
joined a crowd under a window where she was expected to show 
herself. After wo had waited a conriderahle time, she appeared, 
and the shouts of “ Yive le Eoi 1” “ Vive Madame 1” “ Vive la 
Duohessc !" were general. She seemed in excellent spirits, and 
more than I could have expected. The joy which the people of 
this capital display on such occasions makes me melancholy. I 
continue to think of what has past. They seem satislied with the 
present, and are wiser. .... 

July 28. — Went to the Pantheon, a fine but unfinisiied build- 
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ing Wont next to view the Musde Eoyal des Moral- 

ments Frangais When wo oamo into the last lOom an 

event occurred which was most striking. Workmen had just 
placed some boards to remove a full-length statue of Joseph Buona- 
parte, and as wo wore entering, tliis figure of the ox-King of 
Spain was in the rough hands of those who had been sent to per- 
form the work. Our guide, who was a fine-looking fellow, and 
very intelligent, had before shown the spirit which he tried to 
conceal on hearing a young gentleman who had joined our party 
remark on the present state of affiiirs. “ A country,” he observed,* 
“ though its army has been twice beaten, is not oontiuered.” 
When he saw what the workfiien were doing, his color mounted 
to his face. It was evidently a struggle to repress his feelings. 
He retired with Colonel Allan and me to a little distance, and 
then said: Sea what they are doing. Tlrey are wrong. Tho 
people can’t bear this. Buonaparte,” he added, ‘ ‘ has twenty voices 
for every one that is given to a Bourbon, Could you but have 
marked,” he said, “ the difibrent manner in which the king and 
he were received, you would have seen the difference between a 
heart and a tongue. You English,” he coneludod, with great 
emphasis, “ possess the greatest man that over existed in the world, 
and there is nothing you may not ottain if you play your gome 
well.” He seemed, though very polite, unwilling to listen to the 
moderate observation we made upon tlie character of his hero, hut 
at last he applied to him a sentence which, I believe, was origi- 
nally written on Cardinal Mazarin : “ Ho has done too much good 
for any man to speak ill of him, and too much evil for any one to 
speak well of him.” 

July 29. — I met with General Macaulay, and went to see De 
Saoy, Humboldt, and Dpnon. Wo found only the latter at home. 
This celebrated traveller and artist appears in his old age to have 
arrived at all that one could deare. He possesses wealth and 
reputation, and in his excellent mansion he has a splendid and 
well-arranged private museum, that contains all the curiosities he 
has collected in his own travels, and many others that he has col- 
lected during a life devoted to the object. Among the most 
remarkable of his antiquities are two or three scrolls of writing in 
an unknown language, which he found in the hands of mnmmies, 
the age of which is proved by liistory to be above 4000 years. 
The lady’s foot which he found in Egypt, and which he so well 
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describes in Hs Travels, is very poiTcot, and &U11 bcaulil’ul, from 
its exq^uisite shape, which, it is evident, pains were taken to pre- 
serve. In speaking with Denon, I was surprised to find him 
unacquainted with tlie name of Rubruquis, the most ancient and, 
in my opinion, the most sincere of French Asiatic travellers. I 
conclude the name of Monk has prevented the modern philoso- 
phers of France from attending to this writer, for they arc, I 
believe, all of Urn creed of Voltaire. Irreligion is, indeed, die 
system. General Macaulay told mo that having hoard a school 
•was commenced in Paris on the plan of Lancaster, ho went to sec 
it: there were ten or twelve pupils, and they seemed to go on 
well under the instruction of a yottng man who appears to have 
both learning and religion. He told Macaulay that as he thought 
uotliing could be more proper to teach youth than the Bible, he 
translated some passages, but Oamot had desired him by no moans 
to continue that practice. “ JZ j»'a ditf said the schoolraaster, 

“ qtie la Bible itait un Kvre dangereux; and ever since," he 
added, “ we have ceased to teach from it." Macaulay told tliis 
anecdote to De Sacy, who expressed regret, but said there was 
nothing in the occurrence that surprised him. 

We went to THOtcl des Monnaics, and saw some very fine 
medals. After that I visited PHdpital des invalidcs, whicli is a 
fine building, but not equal to Greenwich, except the dome of 
the church, which is magnificent. Wo saw hero the models of 
aU the fortified towns in France, made of wood and with colored 
sand, so as to give the most beautiful and accurate representations 
of the towns andthdr environs. Those of Besangon and Brest are 
particularly fine; not a building, or a field, or a mountain, or a 
hillock were omitted. The first of these models had been mado 
neariy two centuries ago, and Louis the Fourteenth had directed 
a number of them to be added, in order to teach his children 
the science of fortification. The vanity of Buonaparte had 
been gratified by a very fine representation of the battle of 
Lodi. He would have suffered no slight humiliation if he had 
witnessed the scene we did. The Prussians had packed up ten, ’ 
and were breaking upthemodelsof Lille and Valenciennes for tiie 
same purpose, when we were there. The French officer in 
charge presented a picture of extreme misery. He had asked 
them, he said, for an order. They had pointed to the bayonet 
of a guard. “I could forgive their violence,” he said'j “if they 
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had not been so harharous as to refuse aid in the mode of packing; 
hut they scorned all advices, and these dne models,” he added, 
“ which have been made at such labor and expense, will bo all 
destroyed." 

July 30. — Went early this morning to the Champ de Mars, 
where we found six Prussian corps, thc^ffife of the army, paraded. 
Wo introduced ourselves to soma officers, and were permitted to 
examine each corps separately. Nothing could be finer than their 
appearance. The men were young, tall, and their dress and 
equipment complete — a coat, the body of which fitted like a 
shell, with a small skirt, a leather cap of round shape, iu' 
creasing to the top, a very long round black feather, or rather 
tuft. Some corps had black, and others white leather cross-holts, 
and one of the same leather crossed the chest to bind on a neat 
and light knapsaok, made of goatskin with the hair out, on the 
top of which was a small canteen; across tho left shoulder, the 
cloak, which defended him from rain, and in which he bivouacked, 
was slung in a very convenient manner. It was rolled up so 
neatly and tightly, that it could not he move than six or seven 
inches round. It seemed made of a toxture that resembled the 
Indian oumly more than cloth. Their firelocks appeared good, 
but the barrel was fastened on to the stock with brass clamps, that 
must make it, I should thinlc, troublesome to clean. Tho infantry 
guards were dressed in blue, with wliito pantaloons (loose to tho 
ankles) and shoes. The Gardes du Corps in white and grey pan- 
taloons. The riflemen in green, and they had each a small sword, 
which was made to fasten on their carbine-rifle. 

After wc had looked at this fine body of men, who amounted 
to 4500, for some time, they were ordered to form a square, which 
they did, and the King and all his staff entered. A staff-officer 
of rank came to Lord J. Oamphell, Allan, and myself, and told us 
to enter the square. Religious service was performed by a single 
clergyman. His pulpit was two drums. When he prayed, every 
one took off his hat. He gave out, as is the usage in Scotland, 
every verse of the psalms, and it was played after him by a de- 
lightful band, who were accompanied by about thirty grenadiers, 
who acted as choristers, and song admirably. The sermon (which 
was not read) was apparently (for I did not understand a word of 
it) a very ^eloquent discourse, and preached with great animation; 
nothing could exceed the attenlaon with which it was heard. The 
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King stood alone, in a plain Wuo uniform with grey pantaloons. 
His nidc-de-camp, the Prince OhnrlcB of Mcolclenburg, was near 
him ; the rest of the staff, among whom was the Prince Royal, 
stood apart. 

After divine service was finished, the regiments formed lino. 
Tire King passed down the line, and they afterwards marched 
past him in divisions. I never can forget the emotions excited by 
this scene. The plain but impressive piety of the dergyman, the 
attention of his audience, their appearance and discipline, and 
the spot where they returned thanks to God for the victory they 
had gained, were all calculated to fill the mind with reflections. 

Went to the top of Montmartre, from whence there is by far the 
finest view I have yet seen of Paris. We afterwards visited le 
Jardin des Plantes, and the fine menagerie and museum attached 
to it. In the evening I dined widi the Duke of Wellington, and 
as I sate next to him, I had a great deal of very interesting con- 
versation, He has a very low opinion of the French as a nation, 
and says at present they have not a man, cither as a general or a 
statesman, that can bo called great. I discover from his con- 
versation it is meant to levy a heavy contribution upon thorn 
(2,000,000/.). Ho said that he had been much abused in Eng- 
land because ho prevented blowing up tho Bridge of Jena. I 
told him they had abused him more for giving Fouohe a dinner. 
“They do not know what they want in England; but if they 
think an administration of honest and honorable men can bo found 
in France, they are fools — there are no materials; and where all 
are rascals, you must take those who are most useful. If I had 
not settled with Fouchfi when I did,” he said, “ the Duke of Or- 
leans would have been prochdmed King next day, and that would 
have been a new trouble." 

I spoke to him about the models at the Hdpltal des Invalidcs, 
which the Prussians were plundering, and said I thought it a 
great shame. He said he thought so too; but that if they were to 
be taken, England had a right to a share. I said I hoped such 
plunder would be stopped. We then discoursed about the pic- 
tures at the Louvre ; and I expressed my opinion that the period 
had arrived when a great lesson might be taught to France and 
to Europe, by the Allies disdaining to imitate the injustice of 
Buonaparte, and abstaining from depriving France of „any native 
work of art; but that justice should be satisfied by the restoration 
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of every painting and statue to tlio country lylienoo it was brought 
away; and that the weaker the state was, the more consequence it 
was to make restitution, that the principle of the measure might 
bo apparent to all. The Duke said this sentiment exactly corro' 
spondedwith what he had expressed, and that ha opposed himself 
to all acts of violence and pillage that more effect might be given 
to the deliberate chastisement which it was proper to inflict upon 
the iFrendi nation. He added, “ When I protested against the 
destruction of the Bridge of Jena, I proposed that a tablet of brass 
should bo placed upon it, with an inscription importing ‘ that the 
Prussians had twice entered Paris as conquerors, and marched over 
the Bridge of Jena, which had been erected by Napoleon to cele- 
brate a victory that had been gained over them in an unjust war.’ " 
The Duke, in expressing his detestation of the French ohavaotcr, 
observed he had never heard but one excuse for the most infamous 
conduct. They shrugged up their shoulders, and said, “ Wo were 
obliged to do so, by the circumstances in which we found our- 
selves.” 

July 31.' — went this morning early to pay my respects to 
Sylvostre do Sacy, and was gratified by the reception which that 
respectable scholar gave me. Ho expressed great anxiety to sec 
my works, and next Thursday was appointed to meet me. I was 
surprised, on returning to my lodging, to find that Pulteny had 
arrived from Ostend. Went this evening to a great ball given' 
by the Duke of Wellington, at which all the principal officers of 
the British staff were present, and the ministers and generals of 
four courts. The Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia wore 
also of the party. 

August 1. — Went with Pulteny to several places. We dined 
in the evening with the Duke, and went with him to the 
Opera. He told me that Fouch6, however great a rogue m 
public life, had the reputation of being a good domestic character. 
He is a widower, and on the point of being married again to a 
young lady of noble birth. His family had objected so strongly 
to this match, that Fouch4 had been obliged to obtain an order 
from the King. The Duke said circumstances had obliged him 
to be civil to Fouchd, but he had refused to see all the others 
who had behaved ill. Macdonald and Oudinot he spoke of as 
decided exceptions. Oudinot was at his ball last night. He said 
he had exj^ained hie reasons, and could not forgive men who had 
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bcbaved so infamously; “ and besides ” said he, “ I have all the 
I'csentmont of a man ■who has been duped, for there was no ono 
more deceived by tlio higher class of rascals than myself. I 
always knew the army "was against the King, but I thought 
these follows would have been truer to self-interest than to cast 
away so lightly and so shamelessly all the reputation they had 
acquired.” He told mo he had used Fayette like a dog as ho 
merited. “ The old rascal,” said ho, “ had made a false report 
of his mission to the Emperor of Russia, and I possessed the com- 
plctest evidence of his ha'ving done so. I told him, tho moment 
he entered, of this fact. I did not even state it in a delicate man- 
ner. I told him he must bo sensible that he had made a false 
report. Ho made no answer. 1 asked him whether he ■wished 
to do so as a public character or as an individual. He said ho 
desired, ns an individual, to communicate with me regarding 
my intentions towards the city of Paris. I expressed,” the Duke 
added, my utter astonishment at his presuming to come to speak 
to tho Goneial at tho head of the army upon such a subject. 
‘What would Buonaparte have said, or rather whnt would ho have 
done,’ I asked, ‘ to an indmdual that had come to him on a similar 
errand tho day he entered Berlin? Bon jour, monsieur.* ” 

After wo had retired from dinner, tho Duko was expressing his 
admiration of tho models of forliCod places, which ho had boon 
for tho first time to see this morning. “ I think,” said ho, smiling, 
“ I shall take tho representation of tho battlo of Lodi." “For 
God’s sake,” I observed, “ do no such thing. It would bo very 
bad to see you turn Loottee (plunderer).” ” What, Malcolm,” ho 
returned, quickly, “ you do not think it would quite suit me to be- 
come Loottee in my old ago ?” “ Not at all," I answered. ‘ ‘ Inde- 
pendent of these models being of more beauty than utility, they 
belong, ficom almost all of them having been made by their an- 
cestors, to tho present family, and taking them away is degrading 
them in the eyes of their subjects. But the obvious principle of 
conduct is to set a good example, not to imitate a bad ono.” Wo 
went after the opera and supped •with Lady Castleroagh, where 
there are very pleasant parties. Plenty of men, foreigners, but no 
ladles, and few English ladies. Lord Oastlereagh spoke a good 
deal to Pulteny and myself about St. Helena, where it is now 
resolved, it seems, to send Buonaparte. I do not know but that 
this place is the best. In England, he would at first 'have been 
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an object of cnriosity, and next of pity. Lord Bathurst said 
‘‘■.that in a few months he would he as popular as Mrs. Clarke." 

Auffust 2 . — In the evening T went to the Salon at Robert’s, 
and saw gambling on a very great scale. I lost eight Napoleons 
at rouge-et-noir, which I considered as a very dear price for the 
eight. I was much interested at seeing Prince Bluohex play. He 
was in a plain blue frock, and seemed quite intent on the game. 
He hardly ever looked up, or spoke a word, but put in money, 
or took it out, as he won or lost. 

August i. — I began my study of the French language to- 
day with a man Avho appears to have an admirable method of 
instruction. I went to la BibIioth6que du Roi, and introduced 
myself to Monsieur Langl^s, who was civil in the extreme. He 
is as opposite, in his appearance and manner, to De Sacy, as 
he is in character. The latter is as plain and unaffected ns he is 
learned and profound. The former has all tho volatile flow of 
a Frenchman, an eager desire for tho display of his knowledge, 
and is exactly what I expected the editor of Chardin to be, 
light and pleasant, and, though a man of literature, too diflhso 
and general to be very deep in any one branch of it. This 
little man recoived mo with more than politeness. Ho was full 
of warmth; at least he told me so. Wo talked upon every subject 
connected with tho progress of knowledge in the East, from a 
Chinese dictionary to a Bombay newspaper. IIo then spoke of 
my History, and I gave him an account of it. I told him what is 
truo, that I had received aid from his Notes on Chardin, and the 
Notice Chrouologique, which ho has added to that work. (Langl^s 
spoke of die History of Persia.) I told Hm I had been com- 
pelled to notice with somo severity an error he had been led into 
by others, in the account he gave of my mission. Ho firet said 
he had merely followed another person, and then excused himself 
on, the ground of le systhne de BrnnapartSf “ whoso censors,” he 
said, “ not only struck out some passages, but added others that 
they thought would be useful for promoting his projects; and 
what could a man do,” he added, who had lived nnder his 
tyrannio sway?” He said he had held tho same situation he now 
filled twenty-five years. “ I never received a favor from Buona- 
parte, but though he hated me because I was not disposed to go 
to Egypt with him, he never, I must do him the justice to say, 
did me any injury.” I was amused to see, iu Monsieur Langlls’ 
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collection, volumes of bullotina of Napoleon’s campaignings tranS” 
latod into Arabic and Turkish. Those, ho infprmod mo, had hocai 
disseminated in great numbers. 

I dined with Sir Manly Power, and went in the evening to the 
Sahn des Etrangsrs at Eobert's, but did not lose my money. This 
establishment, which belongs to Government, is kept in a very 
splendid manner, and tliough there is an evident and admitted 
advantage, there is no cheating. The fund is extremely rich. I 
was told it had, on one occasion, lent Napoleon forty millions of 
francs ; but this appears impossible ; perhaps it was four millions. 

Macaulay assured mo he had, from an authority he could not 
doubt, the following account of a short conversation that passed, 
two days ago, between the two rascals Carnot and Fouch4. The 
former, who is on a proscribed list, who are directed to reside 
under the surveillance of the police, went to the olEce of the latter, 
and said to him, “ Well, traitor, where do you desire that I 
should dwell?” — Wherever you please, imbecile,” replied Fouoh^, 
in the coolest manner, turning his head half round, as ho answered 
his old colleague. Macaulay says ho is as certain of the truth of 
this anecdote as if he had been present, as the person who told 
it him had received the same account from both the parties on the 
day that it occrrrrcd. 

I went last night to the Thedtro Francois. Neither Talma, tho 
famous tragedian, nor Madoraoisollo Mars, tho comedian, have 
acted since Buonaparte’s resignation. I asked a young Fronoliman 
the occasion of this. “ Why, ar,” he replied, “ tho public expect 
that great and favorite actors should have charaotor, and that 
they should display decided feeling and attachment. Now, both 
these personages you mention were devoted to Buonaparte, and 
it would be indecent in them to act immediately after his mis- 
fortunes.” Talma’s period of displaying character had, it seems, 
terminated to-day, and wo went to see him in La Fosse’s tragedy 
of Manlius Capitolinus, the story of which has a near affinity to 
that of Venifie Preserved. I was much struck with parts of his 
acting, but I was never for a moment deluded. Perhaps the 
style of French tragedies, which are in verse, is not calculated to 
produce that effect. One of the female actresses, Mille Fleury I 
believe, recited weU, and in a very pleasing manner. 

I heard to-day an extraordinary anecdote, and from a. quarter 
that appears authentic — that it was proposed, as thtf army was 
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advancing, to offer the crown of Franco to the Duke of Welling- 
ton. This extraordinary proposition was not only made, hut dis- 
cussed for some time. Though it was rejected, its being enter- 
tained for a moment was a remarkable fact. 

At one o’clock we went to sec the Emperor of Russia. We 
were introduced by Lord Oathoart. The Emperor wos uncom- 
monly civil. Ho said when I was introduced, “ What a remark- 
able coincidence ! A general officer of my service, who has been 
fifteen years constantly employed on the Persian frontier, has this 
moment left the room, having been introduced to me for the first 
time.” He then asked me some questions about the country, &o. 
When speaking generally, the Emperor spoke as if his sentiments 
were a little changed. Of the French, “ C’esif une nation terrible I ” 
he exclaimed, and put his finger to his head with an action that 
showed he deemed them as wild and extravagant as they are 
avowedly faithless and wiclced. 

August 9. — Dined nt the Duke of Wellington’s, and went 
Avith him in a gig to Feydeau’s. He drives so fast through the 
streets that I am astonished he has not been upset. We saw an 
excellent opera, founded on the celebrated story of “ Joconde.” 
The music and acting equally good. 

August 10. — went to-day to visit La Bibliothhqm du Roi, 
and looked at the MSS. with Monsieur Langles ; some of the 
ancient missals are very beautiful, and the collection is very 
great. I saw tire coins also, and oxamined those of Persia. 

I find it impossible to make up ray mind with regard to the 
probable fate of this country. It depends in a great degree on 
those who have conquered it to determine what power it is in 
future to possess of injuring other nations, but its internal state 
must be decided by the character of its internal administration. 
The French, as far as I can judge, are not lessoned by what has 
passed, nor do they appear to me capable of receiving a lesson. 
Tire effect of the revolution, they say themselves, has been to 
emancipate them from all prejudices, but with these all the other 
ties by wMch they are boimd have vanislied. In place of a supei’- 
stitious worship, a powerful king, a nobility which, with all its 
vices, was still ardent, and contained much that was respectable, 
and a devoted and obedient army, they have infidelity, a royal 
cypher, a set of upstart nobles with hardly any title to superior 
regard but what is founded on successful villany, and a turbulent 
TOL, n. r 
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wmyi this is nothing to other evilss; nil ininils m-o nnsoUloti, 
Many of them have knowledge, but it is knowledge wliieh rests 
upon no principle, and is guided by no rules. It wanders abroad, 
and is more powerful to unhinge than to repair. It is unaocoin- 
paniod either by faith or attachment. It hellovos in nothing, it 
loves nothing. It is anxious to come at great results without 
that exertion of patience and of labor by which they arc to ho 
attained. In sliort, the waters arc out, and the dykes swept away, 
and no one seems willing they should ho rohuilt. 

Buonaparte has established a inilitniy despotism, and I mistake 
whether any other will suit ^Franco at this moment. If ihcro is 
an army it will command, and no king can keep his throne who 
has not one on which he can depend. Louis, it is said, has dis- 
missed his present army, but he will probably take many of them 
hack. It appears a dreadful sentence to proscribe a bravo army ; 
but the safety of this monarch and the tranquillity of this country 
aro gone, if he adopts any half-measures, any compromising policy. 
He should quit Paris, and reside at Fontainebleau, or some other 
place, where, surrounded by loyal guards and by an army made 
up of Vondcans and Bordelais, and other attached classes of his 
people, ho would ho in safely. This army should bo fed with the 
spoil of iho turbulent. The King should set no hounds to his 
kindness to those attached to him, and ho should bo at once 
fearless and unforgiving in his conduct towards nil who are his 
enemies. lie onimot ooncillato with effect; and tliat popularity 
is not only uncertain, hut unuseful, which is conrtod, 'J'his lino 
of conduct would outrage what is called public opinion by some 
who believe themselves wise, and who think they llnd in the 
mouth of a public deolaimer or the page of a pamphlet the 
sentiments of a nation ; but that is of no consequence, and all 
other ohjects are comparatively trifling compared to that of tran- 
quilhsing a disturbed state, for it is not till the waters have 
returned to the channel, till the storm is over, that any benefit 
can be derived from the experience of what is passed. I have no 
fear of the people of France at this moment; they will not rise 
upon abstract questions of government, and demagogues may talk 
their lungs out before they can excite them into action. It is 
the army which will, for a long time to come, give power to the 
realm of France; and, if the Kong cannot form one on which ho 
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can depend, all his institutions and constitutions ivlll only furniah 
moans for his overthrow. 

Auffust 14. — I dinod with Mr. Mackenzie, who has long hoen 
a public character in this country; our party was delightful. It 
was a mixture of English and Eronch. Among others, we had 
Baron Ilumboldt, the celebrated traveller in America; Monsieur 
Langhis, the orientalist; Monsieur Viscompto, the antiquarian; 
and Gerrard, the painter. The party was extremely pleasant. I 
sat between Humboldt and Gerraid; and after a glass or two of 
wine, found French enough to recount as many anecdotes as any 
of them. On some of my English friends expressing surprise at 
my facility, Humboldt explained the cause in a way not a little 
flattering. “ A language may bo spoken,” ho said, “ in a per- 
fectly intelligible manner by one man who has half the words of 
another who cannot mako himself understood; but the former 
must have his head filled with ideas. It is these,” ho added, 
“ which enable him to prooecd. If ho cannot explain it in one 
way, he does it in another, and gets on ; while a bettor scholar 
in the language is stopped because ho has not words to state what 
he has to say in the only way that his more limited imagination 
presents the subject.” 

August 16. — I went this morning to pay my respects to Baron 
Humboldt, and saw a splendid cojiy of his work upon South 
America. I never was more surprised than at this interview. 
The Baron displayed attainments and knowledge that quite as- 
tonished me. Ho has no doubt received great aid in composing 
his extraordinary work, and tliat credit has been exclusively given 
to him which belongs to many; but still, admitting all that, suffi- 
cient remains to establish his reputation ns ono of the first men in 
Europe. Went in the evening to a concert at the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s, where we saw the Emperor of Russia, and several others. 
Grassini sang delightfully. 

August 16. — I had a long visit from Baron Humboldt, whose 
conversation is always instructive. Ho spoke with great know- 
ledge upon the oflbet of aerial fires in vitrifying masses of stone, 
and observed, with great justice, on the objections which had been 
raised against the improbability of such a phenomenon, that 
twenty years ago the man would have been treated as an im- 
postor who had spoken of stones falling from the sides — a flict now 

i2 
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as well asoortainocl as the fall of hail. Is it not possible that cities 
have been destroyed in this manner; and was it easy to resist the 
conclusion that terror and belief would combine to work upon the 
human minds that it was the immediate hand of God punishing 
sinners? 

August 17. — Wont in the morning to see Baron Humboldt, 
with whom I am every day more astonished. lie appears to have 
done more to discover the secrets of nature than any former tra- 
veller, and his power of communicating the knowledge is as won- 
derful as the knowledge itself. Dined at the Oadran Bleu, and 
went to a ffite at Vaugirard — the fireworks very fine. 

August 18. — Went to a magnificent ball given by the Duke 
of Wellington in honor of the Knights of the Bath (Bluoher, 
&c., &o. — foreigners) who had been invested. The rooms were 
crowded by the grandees and distinguished princes, generally 
ambassadors, of all Europe. 

August 20. — Went this morning, at eleven o’clock, to break- 
fast with Monsieur Langles, at La Bibliothbquc, where I met 
with very pleasant company. The first person I was introduced 
to was the celebrated Volney. He is, what I should have sup- 
posed from his writings, an enthusiastio theorist, or rather visionary, 
with considerable genius, but, Wie the cciste to which he belongs, 
preaching general philanthropy, but wrapped up in self. The old 
gentleman spoke at great length upon several subjects, but all 
with reference to his own travels, his opinions, and his systems. 
He is not very old, but the revolution, and the great events by 
which it has been succeeded, have given ago to all who are 
concerned with it. He told us he had just invented a general 
alphabet, containing the sounds of the alphabet of all languages, 
and that he proposed it should be used by the learned when 
writing letters. It had only, he observed, fifty-four letters, 
and its use would, he was convinced, remove the difficulties that 
were now experienced in writing oriental names, and many others. 
He appealed to me on several names, of which we made an expe- 
riment. Monsieur Walckenaer (a very sensible, pleasant man, 
who, among other accomplishments, speaks English perfectly), 
the celebrated geographer, who happened to be of the party, ex- 
pressed some doubts, which put Volney into a great rage. He 
spoke a good deal of Buonaparte, from whom he described himself 
as inseparable while the former was First Consul. He said that 
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lio ono day found Buonaparte, who then lived in the Luxembourg, 
destroying a beautiful inlaid table with a knife. He asked him 
one day why he did so. “ I abhor those fine things," was the 
reply. Volney called the ex-Einperor a man-haier, but that was 
probably because he hated Monsieur le Oointe Volney, whom ho 
had no doubt found a bore. At Malinaison, several of the chairs 
are out by Buonaparte’s knife, but ’that was evidently from impa- 
tience and a bad habit. 

Dined with the Duke of Wellington: a largo party; and we 
had charming music in the evening, with Grassini in great force. 

August 21. — Allan left me this morning to return to England. 
He is an excellent and a delightful companion : his head is very 
good, and his heart ono of the warmest and best in the world. This 
phrase is not extravagant applied to him ; at least I can affirm I 
never met a man with a bettor. I went this morning, mth Mac- 
kenzie and Walter Scott, to Gerrard, the famous painter. He 
was unwell ; but Madame, who is a short, embonpoint, pleasant- 
looking, moon-faced damsel, showed ua his painting-room, which 
contains pictures of all the great men of the day. The likenesses 
are good, and the coloring not bad, but thero is a good doal of 
wood in them. The shades do not blend with that softness that 
belongs to the ancient masters. Dined with the Duke at a feast 
given to celebrate the Battle of Vimeira. 

August 22. — ^Pultciiy went this morning, and T am alone. I 
have now no fixed compagnon do voyage, but do as I like as to 
dinner, &c. 

August 23. — I was surprised to hear this morning from some 
Ercnch friends that a violent memorial, drawn out by Fouch^, 
was circulating through Paris. I could not obtain a sight o£ 
it, but it is, as represented to me, an inflammatory appeal to 
Frenchmen against the oppression, delays, and injustice of the 
Allies. It is addressed to the King, and consequently, if not fol- 
lowed by Fouohe’s resignation (which is improbable), we may 
conclude it is a paper of which the King approves. The person 
who repeated the substance of it to mo is violent, and may have 
exaggerated its contents. He added to it some comments he 
made upon tliis paper’, that if Louis were to escape from Paris, 
join the army of La Vendee, and summon all France to hia 
standard, they might treat for peace, or make war in a less dis- 
graceful manner; he would be adored, and have a better chance 
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of liio tlironc of his ancestors than any other measures eould give 
him. Tire fact is, it is difficult to say exactly what this subdued 
and divided country can do ; hut delays in political settlements at 
this moment arc to he deprecated. They should know their sen- 
tence, which God knows I have no desire should ho a mild one. 
We arc also going on doing groat acts of justice h la viodo that 
appears like pillage, and is as insulting to the King of Franco as 
it is gratifying to his enemies, whom it furnishes with the power 
of misleading and irritating the people. All this might have boon 
avoided by the promidgation of a declaration, or, regarding the 
principles on which wo acted, in restoring to every nation those 
works of art which Napoleon plundered. And Louis, no doubt, 
would have issued an ordinance to the same effect. If ho 
objected, it was of no consequence; the circulation of the other 
would have answered the object. 

August 24. — I this morning paid a long visit to Monsieur 
Walckenaer, the celebrated geographer, and was delighted to find 
our labors in Persia had furnished him with such ample materials. 
Monsieur W. is laboring on ancient geography, and I can have no 
doubt, from what ho showed mo, that his work, when it appears, 
will far exceed D’Anville, <S:c., &o. Ho asserts, and there appears 
no doubt to me of the fact, that he has discovered the true mca- 
Bureincnts of the ancients ; and from the comparisons drawn 
between the distances laid down in their best itmcraiics and the 
results of our best surveys, both in Europe and Asia, it appears 
they were much more correct than has been hitherto thought. 
Monsieur W . has fixed the site of almost all the ancient cities by 
measurements, and it is a great point in his favor that these 
results are all taken from maps with the construction of which 
Monsieur W. has no concern. Dined at the Cadran BUu with 
Lord Powis and 'Mr. Clive. We had an elegant dinner, good 
wine, &o., for 15 fr. a head. 

August 25.— This was what Frenchmen call la J^te du Roi. 
All were dressed in their best attire, and they had a holiday. 
The theatres were opened gratis, and filled with the canaille. I 
traversed the gardens of the Tuileries in the evening. There 
appeared in the well-dressed mob I met there no symptoms of dis- 
affection or turbulence, but their moderated joy appeared to pro- 
ceed fi?om the candles being lighted, rather than from any feelings 
of loyalty. Soldiers paraded up and down different parts of the 
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garden, who wore evidently meant to suppress the slightest 
tumult. I met Walter Sootl, with whom I afterwards went to 
see a woman of thirty-four, seven feel high, and a girl of ton, nine 
feet round. 

August 31. — Went this evening to see Monsieur Chunzy, 
and found him among his oriental MSS. lie was translating a 
Sanscrit MS., and told me it was his intention to publish an 
abstract of the contents of the Ramayan. He .appears an indus- 
trious man. 

I dined with the Duke of Wellington, and had a long and 
interesting conversation on the state of Franco. He thinks, and 
I am of this opinion, that the King has a good chance of main- 
taining his throne. But I was glad to find him satisfied with the 
policy, and, indeed, the necessity, of quitting Paris, where ho 
is exposed to have his actions hourly pronounced upon by a licen- 
tious and unsettled rabble, and where ho is in danger of being the 
sacrifice of a sudden impulse of treason. Envy of liis government 
might involve this city in the crime of his murder, without 
having five thousand of its inhabitants in favor of such an act. 
The Duke, I was glad to find, had no dreams about the causes of 
the late revolution. It began with riots in Paris, brought about 
by the money of Orleans and the dreams of Philosophers, and 
aided by the weakness of an embarrassed Government. Tho 
mania spread. Tho people everywhere rose to got rid of the 
powers by which they Avere governed. The authorities every- 
where took alarm, and a groat part of tho degenerate and dissi- 
pated nobility fled in all directions from tho country. A few of 
the boldest villains seized the Roi, and by introducing a national 
imiform and cockade (1791) gave a substance and form (tho first 
it had) to the great change. After that. Force in its most terrible 
shape was tiro engine. A subordinate assembly existed in every 
city, which acted under tho orders of the parent at Paris. Its 
means were confiscations, resignations, and conscriptions. Its 
servant was tire guillotine. When this assembly was suspected, 
a Commission from the capital was sent to apply ths instrument to 
it by which it managed others. Since this period to the prosenl. 
Force alone has managed France. There has been no movement 
whatever of the people; and the public voice, as it is called, has 
perhaps, for the last twenty yearn, had less influence in France 
tlian any country in tho world. 
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I hcai’il to-clny that Fouehc was ioUering iu his seal. A 
momher of tho Chamher of Dopulios must, as a qualifioatiou, 
have at least a olcav rent of 15,000 fr. from land and houses, and 
he must bo above forty years. An clcetor must have about 5000 fr., 
and bo twenty- five years of age. Tho King names tho presi- 
dent of tho election, who regulates the mode, and who, through tho 
power he possesses, in a groat degree can iniluonce tho elections. 
Ho addresses thorn, treats them, conciliates some and frightens 
others. The pianoos of tho blood and the most distinguished 
of the King’s friends arc tlio presidents. The groat difficulty in 
organising the army is in repaying the officers. Tho King gave 
half-pay to 40,000 last year. This year, tho numbers are still 
greater. I heard to-day a good anecdote of tho famous actor Lo 
Kain. Ho was, when shooting, stopped by the gamekeeper, and 
asked, “ De quel droit chassez-vous ici ?” He answered out of 
a tragedy, 

“ Du droit qu’un esprit vasto et forme eu ses dossoins 
A sur I’osprit grossier dcs vulgaires luimains.” 

September 1. — I sat this morning three hours with Monsieur 
Lnngl4s, and was introduced to Monsieur Henri, who ho proposes 
should translate ray history. We arc to have another consultation 
on Monday. I saw a gentleman at Moirsiour Langlus’ who Avas 
carrying two small pieces of sculpture upon crysUl to shoAV tho 
Emperor of Russia. They were about five inches long, and four 
broad. Tho sculpture Avas a crowd of figures, and tho scone repre- 
sented was from Holy Writ. I never saw anything so exquisitely 
done. He told me they had been finished in the beginning of tho 
fifteenth century, and were, he believed, unique. Dined with 
Walter Scott, and supped Avith a pleasant party at a restawaieur's. 

September 2. — Saw this morning a review of nineteen squa- 
drons (1700 sabres) of the Life Huards and Blues, and was de- 
lighted to see that both John Bull and his horse had more sub- 
stance than any of the foreign cavalry. There are at present 
roAdews every day, and the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia hardly permit a guard to mount without their presence. 
The day before yesterday some Russians and Prussians were out 
together. They fought a sham battle, in Avhioh the Prussians were 
commanded by Alexander, and the Russians by the King of 
Prussia. After some manoeuvres, and complimenting each other, 
die affair finished, and they shook hands, tallced, laughed, and 
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scorned doliglitccl willi the exMbilion, Tliero was more of 
laughter than of admiration at this royal game of soldiers. Kings 
who live with their armies, and have a disciplined public, may 
render themselves raoi'c familiar to the gaze than others can; hut 
they should ever have strong personal character to carry them 
through, otherwise the practice is pregnant with mischief. A 
king should he great that ventures to appear small. 

In speaking with an intelligent Krenohman respecting the new 
Assembly, he said that the majority are decidedly firm — tho 
electors having hecn completely influenced hy the presidents; hut 
then, it is decidedly a party election. That, however, cannot he 
helped. Marshal Money has declined sitting as President of tho 
Military Council appointed to try Noy. He has hecn in conse- 
quence destitui, and imprisoned for three months; but he should 
he deprived of his fortune as well as his station. lie, however, 
acted a more manly part than Massena, who, to excuse himself 
from tho same office, pleaded ill health, which is permitted by 
law. Another (whoso name I forget) has done the same. This 
is, in fact, a mutiny among the Marshals, and should he treated 
as such. Every man who refuses to do his duty should ho dis- 
missed, banished, and have his estates confiscated. It is tho 
abundance of their ill-gotten wealth that makes them despise the 
slight punishment of losing their station. 

September 3. — Dined with the Duke of Wellington, who spoke 
with great afieotion of Colonel Gordon, his late aide-de-camp. 
Ho said he had been long with liira, and his manly qualities had 
attached him very much. He said that Gordon had during the 
action, two or three times (when he was using his glass), led his 
horse out of the severe fire to which he was exposed, and diowed 
throughout the day a great solicitude to preserve his (the Duke’s) 
life. “ When I was at supper at the village of W aterloo," said tho 
Duke, “ he was brought in, and I thought, as he had only lost his 
leg, we should save him. I went to see him, and said I was sorry 
he was so severely wounded, at the same time taking hold of his 
hand. ‘ Thank God you arc safe,’ was his reply. I then said, ‘I 
have no doubt, Gordon, you will do well.’ He raised himself, and 
then fell back in the manner that indicated his being com- 
pletely exhausted. Poor fellow,” the Duke added, “ he probably 
felt there was no chance. He died next.morning at eight.” We 
had a concert, with Grassini in great force. She is a sweet 
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singer, nnd a porfoot actress. Ilcr temper and manners are of 
nccorcl, nnd I cannot conceive a more pleasant person; and, for 
forty-five, she looks •wonderful. 

Septemher 4. — Went early tins morning to the plain beyond 
tlie Champ de Mars, to a review of ten or twelve thousnnd I’rua- 
sians. They are very fine troops, and Avent through a number of 
manoeuvres. The Lancers made a beautiful appearaiico, with the 
small flags on the lances. In manoeuvring, the infantry almost 
always advanced in column. I asked the Duke what ho thought 
of that favorite formation of the French. He said, “ It Avas a 
c.IaiIiI of the Revolution, and oxccllent Avhen thoro Avero a few 
good troops and a number of bad; but, for himself, ho ahvays 
fought inline, -which he conceived a great advantage.” 

We were speaking of the Emperor of Russia, and he agreed 
with me that his situation was most extraordinary, having a 
military condition distinct from that of emperor, which ho con- 
siders ohiofly as a compUmcnt to his army, gives him the influence 
of a military monarch. The Duke, speaking of Aloxa-ndor’s cha- 
racter, said he had been imbued Avitli all virtues; hut ho had 
learnt artifice also, and his mind, Avhioh was weak, preferred the 
latter. “ All questions Avero decided by bim with reference to 
my means ; ho had an insatiable dcsiro of interfering cveryAvhero, 
even in Spanish affairs.” 

This day I dined with Mackenzie. Among others, I mot at his 
house General HarinoF, an Hungarian, a pleasant man wiih the 
air of an Austrian soldier, and the grimace of a Frenchman. lie 
hates the French and the Russians, but seems to liko tbo Prussians. 
He told ns some good anecdotes of the youth of Blucher, who, ho 
said, was a man of enormous strength. He said he onoo knew 
him, when borrowing from, a Jew to supply his passion for 
gaming, take hold of the little Israelite by the collar, and hold 
him at arm’s lengtli out of a high window. The Hungarian 
general, whom I met at Mackenzie’s, told mo his countrymen 
were chiefly Calvinists, and that they continued very roligious. 
He said every soldier in his corps was familiar with the name of 
Wellington, and spoke constantly of his victories; but tlieir pride 
in him originated in his being a Protestant, and to that, more than 
all his talents, they ascribed his success. 

I had a long visit this morning from Monsieur Henri, who 
■wishes to translate my 'work; andMonsiem’ Bertrand, a bookseller. 
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wlio wishes to print it. I was sorry to hear from them that in 
tho centre of Franco some unhappy scenes had taken place, and 
more were likely to occur between tho Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. This is not. Monsieur II. informed me, from reli- 
gious feeling, but from tho jealousy which exists between tho two 
classes, and a belief, real or pretended, that the Protestants are all 
Buonapartists. 

September 5. — This day was passed in preparation for my trip 
to the Plaine des Vertus, to see the review of the Russians. I have 
sent an old French soldier -with my cabriolet to Meaux, and pro- 
ceed at seven to-morrow in the diligence to join him. I expect 
on the 7th to join my friend Count Woronzoff, at his head-(iuar- 
ters nt Bierges. I took leave of my friend Walter Scott to-day, 
Pringle, &c., as they arc returning towards their home. My mi- 
niature is finished ; it is a fine painting, and though I am a little 
too thoughtful, I hope it wll please the person for whom it is in- 
tended. If it docs, tho object is fulfilled. 

September 6. — I left Paris at seven o’clock in the morning. . . . 

September 9. — Slept sound last night on some dry straw. Wont 

this morning to Chfilons To-day I was surprised to 

meet Sir James Wylie, a Scotchman, who has risen by regular 
degrees to bo at tho head of the medical department of Russia, os 
well as chief physician to the Emperor. Ho gave mo his history 
in a few words. Ho was an dlcve of Cullam and G-regory, and 
wont to Russia, whore ho commenced his career by being surgeon 
to a battalion, from which ho became surgeon to a regiment, a 
division, a corps, an army; then the favorite pliysioian of Paul, 
whom he embalmed. He succeeded to equal favor with tho pre- 
sent Emperor, who has nominated him President of the Academy, 
and given him the sole direction of aU his military medical 
establishment. Count WoronzolF gave testimony to its excel- 
lence, and ascribed, as did several Russian generals who were 
present, the great progress that had been made in its improvement 
to Sir James. He told mo tho plan he had got the Emperor to 
adopt. No students were admitted into the medical class under 
eighteen or over twenty-four. Certain attainments, including a 
knowledge of Latin, were rec[uired; and before they were sent to 
the army they were completely educated as physicians as well as 
surgeons. Sir J. W. is nn English baronet, and is covered with 
foreign orders, having two of Russia and one Irom every con- 
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thiontiil court. Ho lias the rank of gencriil, is at the head of tlio 
Academy, is inspector-general, pliysican-goncral to llio forces, 
and first physlcan to the Emperor. Ho cut olT Moreau’s legs, 
and said he would have lived if he had not hcoii moved. He 
seemed quite delighted to meet a Scotchman, and complained bit- 
terly, as all the llussians do, of allowing our officers to fight 
against them. I can never think of poor Christie’s fate with 
patience. 

I have had a good deal of conversation with Prince LubanoiT, 
who has the second or third foituno in Russia, having 33,000 
peasants, almost 40,000/. per annum. He says the Emperor 
must give them a constitution ; and I find Count "Woronzoff 
thinks something must be done to ameliorate the internal govern- 
ment. Russia has now a million of men ; two-thirds of these at 
peace take leave and go to their homes, from whence they only 
return on war. They have hardly any pay. They speak a good 
deal of Persia, and the facility of an Indian invasion. This the 
Count treats as nonsense; but he seems persuaded no continental 
power could stand against Russia a moment. Never was an array, 
he says, in which there was so much brotherhood and so little 
jealousy. It is formed of corps, divisions, and regiments, cavalry 
and infantry. A corps is two divisions; a division six regiments, 
two battalions each, and one battalion in Russia. Tiro regiment is 
850 strong, and 50 supernumeraries each company. This makes 
an infantry division about 12,000, a cavalry 6000. I was astonished 
at the health of the Russian army in France. Sir J. Wylie 
assured me that he had returns to prove that out of 200,000 
there were hardly more than 1000 sick. He appealed to Woron- 
zoff, who affirmed that in his division, which was full 10,000, 
he had only 33 men on the sick list, and had only lost one man 
by death; and only 38 men died in August of the whole Russian 
army in France in the last month. 

September 10. — I saw the grand review this morning. Never 
was sight more splendid. There were 152,000 men under arms, 
of which 26,000 were cavalry, and 638 pieces of field artillery. 
The infantry divisions, amounting to about 10,000 each, were 
drawn up in three lines, with their artillery. Three companies of 
36 guns on their flanks, the cavahy in the rear and on the flanks, 
and the fine park of horse-artillery was on the light. The whole 
army was drawn up on the plain to the east of Montmorency, on 
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which the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and nil the great chiefs and generals stood. The whole of 
this part of the hill had been railed, and a little below it n con- 
siderable spot had been cleared and covered with benches for the 
accommodation of lady-speotators. At a little before nine a signal 
cannon was fired from the spot where the Emperor stood to give 
his orders. I- should mention that Alexander had his sword 
drawn, and commenced by saluting his Brother of Austria, to 
whom I heard him explain, with great clearness and vivacity, the 
name and position of every corps of his vast army. The first 
signal was to call the attention ; at the second, every cannon in the 
army opened a fire, and the effect was very fine. When this was 
over, a third gun from the mountain was the signal for the 
whole to form close columns of regiments and battalions. The 
eye took in the whole, -and the manoeuvre was beautiful. The 
moment it was executed another signal-gun was fired, and the 
whole of the infantry (130,000) formed one immense square of 
columns of corps. Tire horse-artiJiery formed in two lines on 
their right, and the cavalry in columns of regiments formed a line, 
or rather one face of a square, in the rear. When they were in 
this position, the Emperor, with his staff and an immense train of 
visitors, rode round the whole at a hand-gallop. The distance 
was probably ten miles. After this hurried review another signal 
was fired. Several of the corps took new positions. The Emperor 
and his train occupied a place near the centre of the square, and 
the whole army passed in reyiew in columns of companies 
and squadrons. 

It was here we saw the whole Russian army in France, and it 
must bo confessed that the material is excellent, and practice and 
care together have brought it to a perfection of discipline. There 
was nothing hid, and the ilite of the army, the Imperial Guard, 
was not present. But there cannot be a better description of men, 
as far as bodily frame is in question, than those that form this 
army. After the whole had passed, a signal was fired to re-form 
the original lines, which they did with admirable precision. The 
distances were taken up with as much exactitude as you would 
expect from a brigade of the best-disciplined troops. I could not 
but remark, as they were performing this manoeuvre, the fine 
style in which their solid columns advanced, with a firm, but free 
and rapid step. I hardly think our own troops step out better, 
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and coi’lftinly ncitlicr tlio Prussians nor Austrians have anything 
liko this step. 

After they ■wore in their original positions, a signal-gun was fired, 
and a fire of cannon and inuskclry opouod from the whole army. 
This tremendous fire oontinued nearly a tpiartcr of an hour. Nothing 
could bo grander, and to those who were not military amateurs, it 
was by far the finest part of the review. After it was over, a sign.il 
was fired, and the whole broke into divisions and returned to their 
lines. Woronzoff told me wo had seen, ns nearly as could bo, the 
third of the disposable force of the Russian line, oxcepling the 
Guards, 35,000, and the Cossacks, from 60,000 to 100,000. 

Woronzoff dined with the Emperor; I dined with a large party 
in his barn. Among others, were the three generals of his divi- 
sion. We actually got tipsy over the feats of the day by toasting 
the Army, the Emperor, Wellington, and Woronzoff, in tumbler- 
fuls of fine champagne. 

The Russian army has been revolutionised, like everything else, 
within the last ten years, and to that it owes much of its condition. 
Tiro Emperor promotes at pleasure, and every brilliant notion is 
rewarded with a step. Thoro arc many licutonant-gonorals little 
moro than thirty, and they are evidently of a very difibront 
school to the old hands with whom Ihoy arc mixed. They have 
in the Russian army some enlarged and scnslblo men, but 1 suspect 
in general their knowledge is very limited. General Lissanwilch, 
who has been much in Persia, and who has boon stationed on the 
frontier for more than twenty ^cars, had a confused idea tliat 
India was governed by a Company; ho explained to tho company 
and to me their greatness, and fini^cd by proposing tho health of 
The Company of Ostendi, The knowledge he displayed was ad- 
mired, and the toast drunk. I was the first to join, for I had just 
been kissed all round as a worthy member of tho 2nd division of 
the 5 th coips d’armie, and I would not for a million havo sinned 
against discipline by exposing the ignorance of one of our generals. 

General Gourieff, who belongs to tlio division, told me ho was 
made a major-general in the line at once for having led 4000 
militia against the French when on their retreat, and having 
fought several skirmishes with success. I was pressed over the 
bottle, when I gave the health of the Russian army, to say what I 
thought of it. I said it was as good in point of discipHno as an 
army could he; that it was, now tho French Empire was broken, 
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the greatest in the world, and that when wo considered tlio 
causes that had led to its arrival at its present state, nothing conld 
he move formed ; but I added, “ When I consider the principles upon 
which it is formed, the nature of tho wars in Avhioh it has been 
employed, and tho oharaclor of tho Russian nation, I am satisQed 
it is only great and powerful for good and noble objects, and that 
if any delirium over led to that fever which had been tho defence 
of Europe being employed for opposite forces, it would soon lose 
its present ohai’acter.” My speech, which was given in French, 
with all the fluency that a bottle and a half of champagne could 
inspire, was rccoivod with enthusiasm, and every ono present de- 
clared his full coincidence in my sentiments. 

Tho state of Russia at this moment is very curious. Tho Em- 
peror, who has been absent nearly four years from his country, is 
considered by all ranks as pledged to ameliorate tho internal 
administration of the Government. In short, they expect that 
law will confirm much of that liberty and security which they 
have long practically enjoyed, but which is not secured by the 
slightest law, for tho Emperor, according to tho theory of tho Go- 
vernment, is as complete a despot as tho King of Persia. In the 
army their appears as much liberty of speech, and as free a spirit, 
as irt tho English. The soldiers appear to be treated both with 
kindness and familiarity. It is deemed essential to attach them 
to the commander; but I am told tho task is not easy, for though 
as sulky as possible if harshly treated, they are prone to presume 
upon extreme indulgence. The last eight years of constant service 
has mode this army what it is. They arc complete soldiers. I 
was delighted to see their bivouac the day after they came. Every 
man had some shelter, but their temporary cover was in exact 
lino, and what pleased mo most was the post with a well-thatched 
cap in front of each company for the arms. 

The army, as I have said before, consists of regiments of three 
battalions of eight hundred and fifty, six companies in a regiment. 
There are two battalions of tho regiment on service and one in 
Russia. When the regiment proceeds on service there are gene- 
rally fifty men in each company unarmed to fill vacancies. These 
have been armed this last year. 

There are in a division of infantry six regiments, i. q. twelve 
battalions, which are divided into three brigades of four batta- 
lions each, with thirty, six pieces of cannon and three companies 
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of artillery. Tliorc are genomlly two divisions of infantry and 
one of cavalry (six rogiraonls), about five lliousand men, in a 
corps d'armdo. The Russian soldier lias not more tlian nine shil- 
lings per annum. He has rations of broad that enable him to live. 
The Russian soldier makes his own clothes, shoes, &o. ; the 
colonel merely receives cloth and leather. A junior commissioned 
officer in the Russian army has about twelve pounds per annum, 
and must provide his dross. They arc of course a constant charge 
upon their parents, and this is one mode in which they contribute 
to Government. 

The horses of the Russian artillery are small, that is, short, but 
of great strength and spirit. The colonel of the corps is only 
allowed fifty francs, about two pounds ten shillings, for a servant. 
Five pounds is the purchase-money allowed for a horse for the 
heavy cavahy. The Russian artillery is very pretty, and Count 
W. assures mo it is excellent. He speaks with rapture of 
their small tumbrils on two wheels, drawn by three horses 
abreast. Their largest guns are a species of cohorn, that throw 
shell as well as shot; they carry twenty-four pounders. They ap- 
pear to mo tho worst part of their equipment, as they are neither 
one thing nor another. 

General Way nof, an officer of high reputation, who commanded 
one of the corps on the Berezina, and is now living with us at 
WoronzolF’s, gave mo some extraordinary anecdotes of Suwarow. 
I remarked that lliat extraordinary man was always playing the 
monkey. “ It is very true,” he said, ‘‘ but it was neither from weak- 
ness nor from habit. Every trick had a meaning, and such was his 
talent that he never failed of effect.” As to tiro Russian soldiers, 
he said ho knew every feeling, and could distinguish to a nicety 
at any moment the manner in which they were to be addressed. 
“ I remember,” said tho General, “ on one occasion, when tho ad- 
vance were put to the rout by a sudden and violent attack of the 
Turks, and the confusion seemed insuperable, Suwarow threw 
himself upon the ground in the direction the soldiers were 
■ coming. They endeavom-ed to raise him, and entreated he would 
save himself; but he was deaf to their entreaties. ‘ Run,’ said he 
to them, ‘ my children, and save your lives. These fellows want 
to out off old Suwarow’s head. Let them ; your general is quite 
content, so that you are safe.’ Shame, affection, and indignation 
took possession of their minds. They entreated him to rise and 
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lead them against the enemy that they might recover their repu- 
tation. He was on his feet in a moment, hurrahed on his lius- 
sians, the Turks were driven hack with terrible slaughter, and 
Suwarow skipped about with joy, kissing and hugging the run- 
aways that he had rallied and led to victory.” 

The Austrian system has been to render soldiers maehines, and 
I believe the army of that state, though one of the finest in appear- 
ance, is in fact one of the worst, in Europe. 

September 11. — Went this morning to a mountain near Vertus 
and saw the whole Russian army drawn up on the west side of it 
to attend divine service, and to celebrate the day of St. Alex- 
ander, which, from his bearing the same name, is termed the day 
of their Emperor. The infantry were without arms, and the 
cavalry dismounted. There wore no cannon. The absence of these 
equipments made them occupy much less space, and nothing could 
be more beautiful than to see them form seven solid masses 
of 24,000 men each, and march to squares, marked out by seven 
tents that were fitted up as churches for the oocasion. Round 
these they formed the three sides of a square in columns of double 
battalions, and the service commenced. 

I was at the church of the Emperor, whore, as in the others, 
service was performed ns in the Greek Church. The tent, or 
rather fly, was open in every direction, where a kind of stage 
was formed, part of which was enclosed with a painted wooden 
scene that had a folding-door in the centre and a small door on 
the right. The papas, or priests, who were five or six in number, 
were habited in the richest robes of satin and gold. Their hair 
was loose and flowing; some of them had their heads bare, while 
others wore in general covered with a small round cap. The ser- 
vice was performed by all. Sometimes they chanted, and the re- 
sponses were always sung by two bands of choristers that stood on 
each side of the tent, who appeared to be composed of all classes — 
choristers, soldiers, musicians, and drummers. The papas were at 
one moment behind the scene, at another the folding-door opened 
and three or four came out. Sometimes the papa on the outside 
chanted a prayer, and a hollow voice from within answered. 
Once or twice one of the priests scattered incense, at another time 
he proceeded with a cross to the end of the tent, and once to some 
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tlistoco on, tlto pktCorm. One or two anUicras wore sung by tlio 
choristers. In short, I never saw more inummory, hnt I never 
saw a soeno more imposing ; the ooonsion, the congregation, 
everything conspired to give it cITcct, and 1 loft the scene to pro- 
ceed on my route to Paris, satisfied of one fact, that, however 
mistaken the mode might bo, man was always exalted when ho 
was addressing his Creator. 

On the following day Malcolm set out on his return to 
Paris. At an hotel on the road he met two Polish 
officers, with whom he fell into conversation : 

I stopped at the inn to take breakfast, hut at the eornost re- 
quest of two strangers, one of whom was Prince Sulkawski, and 
the other Count [ ], I stayed to partake of an early dinner. 

They were, I found, two Polish noblemen, who had come with 
five others, on the part of the Polish army, to congralulato the 
Emperor of Russia (their present sovereign) on his success. Tlio 
Prince told mo ho was an aide-do-camp-gcnoral of the Emperor, 
as ho had boon of Napoleon as long as the latter was protector 
of Poland. The Count was a very sensible man. He had travelled 
much, and had visited every part of England. lie said that part of 
Poland which had fallen to Rusida was satisfied, hocausc the people 
reposed the greatest confidence in Alexander’s character. “Wo 
have," says he, “a national army; wo have a separate language; 
wo are to preserve our laws and usages, and wc arc promised no 
Russian shall ever hold public employ in Poland. Certainly,” he 
added, “ we have only 'personal security for all this, but we arc 
satisfied that it is the best personal security in tlio world ; and in 
our situation nothing could be better, for all ranks are now satis- 
fied that Napoleon never would have kept his promises, and that 
we should havo had the usual progress of being, first, his dupes; 
secondly, his instruments ; and lastly, his slaves.” 

The Poles are fine soldiers, and showed great activity and valor 
in the campaign in Russia. They are a very different people from 
the Russians. The latter are a remarkable race. Buonaparte 
showed little knowledge when he wanted them to rise, because 
they were slaves to their lords. He should have known that they 
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■vvoro in that state of ignorance that they could not understand 
him. Besides, they are attached to their superiors, who, oven 
when they are soldiers, are obliged to court them. I went through 
his division with Woronzoff. He said to every company as he 
passed, “ How do you do, my children ?” “ Very well I” was the 
kind of hurrah reply. The Emperor paid each of his columns the 
same attentions after the ceremony of the 11th. 

The Russian peasants, though belonging to the soil and in a 
state of vassalage, are not slaves in a degraded state. They are 
vassals ; and though a few inhabitants of great cities may sigh 
over their situation, the great majority, ignorant of any other 
condition than that vassalage in which they were born, glory in 
their dependence on families to whom they have an hereditary 
attachment. They must be half instructed before they can bo 
revolutionised, but their condition makes it a great danger to 
the sovereign and nobles to attempt any very radical reform of the 
government of Russia. Count Woronzoff tells me that though 
the Russians are religious, they are not bigots. The peasantry in- 
variably followed their lords; and ns one great fnet in proof of this, 
I may mention my friend General [ ], a very fine young man in 

'Woronzoff ’s division, who, at the head of a hastily-formed militia 
of four thousand, gained considerable advantages over the French 
forces. The Emperor made him a major-general at once, and 
sent him an order to recommend forty-five of the most distinguished 
persons of his corps, to whom commissions were given in the 
regular army. 

September 13. — Passed in paying visits. Met Ellis, who had 
come express for the review, but was too late ; and dined at the 
Duke’s. 

September 14. — Went to see Barons Denon and Humboldt, and 
Mr. Bangles; stayed with the latter several hours, examining MSS. 
Among others, I saw some original letters from Henry "VIII. to 
Anne Boleyn. 

September 16. — I went yesterday from a very warm box at 
Catalani’s theatre to Tivoli, and caught a most severe cold, wliich 
confined me all day to the house, Flogging scholars is forbid in 
Franco since the Revolution. 

September 17. — I went yesterday to the workshop of M. Gais 
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to SCO his statues. The “Horatii Starting for the Comhat” is, in 
my opinion (but I am no judge), one of the finest pieces of modern 
sculpture that I have seen : the stern resolution of the elder 
brother — his matured nerve — ^his eagerness for the combat ; the 
fine, manly, and open countenance of the second — the animation 
■which is kindled in his features at the speech of the older, whose 
head is turned to address him ; and the soft but noble beauty of 
the third, who is represented quite a youth, and as half dragged 
by the older, but whose reluctance, from the tender sentiment 
that is given to his countenance, appears evidently to be only 
excited by love. Ha appears ail martial in liis form and look, 
but unwilling to slay the brother of his beloved, even in the cause 
of his country. The patriot has not overcome the lover. 

The figures are large life. This piece of sculpture is in 
plaster of Paris. It gained the first prize, 4000 francs, and had 
Napoleon continued, it was to have been fmished in marble, which 
M. Gais told me would take him five years’ constant labor, and 
cost between 50,000 and 60,000 franca. “ If I had money,” he 
added, “I would do it myself; but I have none.” Ho asked 
my opinion about exhibiting his Iloratii in England. I said I 
thought it would answer. He took mo into his workshop, whore 
he is employed on an immense work — “ The Descent from the 
'Cross.” The cross will he about twelve or fourteen feet high, and 
there are five figures in large life ; the two lower ones, who arc 
supporting the lacerated body of Jesus, arc almost finished. The 
work, which is in plaster of Paris, will be complete, M. Gais 
■informs me, in a twelvemonth. It is a subject whiob, though 
exhausted by the finest painters, has never been attempted by 
the chisel, — at least so M, Gais told me. 

September 18. — I was yesterday confined with a severe cold, 
for which I was obliged to be bled for the first time in my life. 
It made me sick even to being faint, and I could not help laugh- 
ing, nnwell as I felt, at the spectacle of a military surgeon 
. sprinkling water over my face, as if I had been a delicate young 
‘lady. I almost entirely finished the perusal of Le Franc Farleitr, 
a continuation of DHermite de la Chaussde d'Aniin, This work, 
which is in imitation of the Spectator, Tatler, &c., is very amusing 
•and instructive. It gives an excellent picture of Paris in 1814, 
and the author appears fully equal to the arduous and delicate 
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task lie has undertaken of censuring without olTcnding, of teaching 
men to smile at thcii own follies. It is quite a chaste Avork, and 
may, from the excellence of ite stylo and the mixed wit and 
judgment that arc displayed, he recommended to every class of 
readers. Nor rvill tho most fastidious ho disgusted by one 
improper sentiment. On tho contrary, his great object appears to 
he to ridicule the follies and improve the morals of his coun- 
trymen. 

The people in the time of the Eepublio came often into the 
Bibliotli6que do Eoi, but Langlds says they never meant to 
destroy it. They were angry at the royal arms on the hooks, 
and many desired these aristocratic marks slrould he taken oCT. 

I dined at tho Duke of Wellington’s, where wc had a large and 
very pleasant party. 

Septemler 21.— -Rode out six miles on the road to Fontainebleau 
to a review of four regiments of Austrian cavalry, two regiments 
of cuirassiers, one of Ilungavian hussars, and one of Polish lancers. 
This small force manoeuvred a good deal, and appeared in good, 
order. I had a good deal of conversation with the Duke. Ho 
said (and with truth), “ Nothing is so difficult to manage as 
cavalry. They slip through your hands," he added, “ whether 
you advance or retreat rapidly. Charges should be made," he 
concluded, “ Avitli reserves, or misfortune is always certain." 
Speaking of Fouclid’a reputation, ho said “ho was satisfied wc 
had in England both overrated tho talent and the roguery of the 
leading men of France.” I agree perfectly as to the first. I told 
him the quiet manner in which Fouchd had been turned out, and 
the diminution of character that had been tho consequence of his 
accepting office Avas the best proof of tho wisdom of the policy 
that had allowed him to have employment rather than hazard the 
evil that he might have done if he had deemed his fortunes 
desperate, “ When tho armies adAranced to Paris,” tho Duke told 
me, “ the French Government were in a rage about the Louvre. Wo 
had, by insisting on tho restoration of the pictures which Buo- 
naparte had taken, broken the article of the Convention of Paris 
which stipulated that no property wos to he touched; hut those 
gentlemen," he added, “ foi-get they brought forward an article to 
save the museums, Avhich Avas rejected by the Prussians. They 
brought forward another, excepting the property of the Prussians, 
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■which was rejected by mo on account of the other allied powers. 
I told them they had better await the decision of the sovereigns. 
These have decided against them.” 

Septmiher 22 . — Went to the English review, and never was 
more delighted. There were fifty-one thousand men under arms, 
more than forty thousaird of whom were British infantry; and, 
after all, there is more stuff and life in tliein than all the rest put 
together. Tlie battle of Salamanca was fought over again. No- 
thing could be more beautiful than the formation of the line and 
reserves, and the manner in which the army advanced extorted 
the loudest admiration of all the foreigners. The Emperor of 
Russia called to his generals to look from the right to the left of 
the line and see the style in whidi it marched. Woronzoff said 
to me, “ This is an operation in which you beat us all.” I forgot 
to mention among my Russian friends the Prince Mentzikoff, one 
of the Emperor’s aides-de-camp. He is the grandson and repre- 
sentative of the famous Minister, and consequently tiro nephew of 
Mai-ie. 

September 23. — Saw the Duke for an hour and a half. Pie 
complains, and with reason, of some in England; but the treat- 
ment he receives, and will continue to receive, is the consequence 
of his greatness. 

Here the Paris journal closes. The family letters 
•written at this time were many ; but they differ little 
from the diary. A few passages, however, may bo 
gleaned from them ; 

August 12. — The Duke lent mo a fine charger for a review two 
days ago. I put him in the stables near my rooms and forgot 
him. Twenty-four hours afterwards, he was missed at the Duke’s, 
who swore that my bad French had lost him the best horse he 
ever had. Colin Campbell was despatched to me, and lo ! the 
charger was in the stable. The Duke puts on a plain coat 
every night, and goes to the theatre, &c., incog. To give you an 
idea of the mode, he kept me the other night talking till every 
one had gone away. He then proposed that I should go in his 
buggy to the Theatre Feydeau. I went. The buggy was old but 
stout. He had an English horse, which trotted at such a rate that 
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we wore nearly running against a dozen carriages and horses. Wo 
got there safe, to my great surprise. 

August 19.— Walter Scott is hero. I took him to the Duke, 
who has been very attentive to him. He wrote me to bring him 
to dinner to-day, and that he would make a party to meet him.* 
The poet is happy. 

August 27. — I have just received your letters of the 14th and 
18th, from Burnfoot. Every line you have written me from that 
place has delighted me. I know you incapable of concealing a 
feeling, much less of pretending one, and I am delighted with the 
acquaintance you have made with scenes that ever have been and 
ever will be dear to me ; and tell my darling Minny and George 
that I love them better because they love Burnfoot. 

September 1. — I dined yesterday with the Duke, and had him 
in great feather for two or three hours by myself. He is now dis- 
playing his character in what I deem the finest point of view. He 
was at the summit of fame; and as they chose, instead of employ- 
ing him to settle affairs, to send Lord Oastlcrcagh, he might well 
have stopped aside, and said, “ I would rather confine myself to 
my military duties for it must be as evident to himself as to 
others that by lending his name to the negotiations he may, as far 
as he values popularity in Eiagland, do himself a world of injury, 
and can derive no additional reputation ; for the utmost that can 
be said is that he assisted Lord Gastlereagh. When the negotia- 
tions are attacked, the Ministers will defend themselves with his 
name as with a shield. Of all tlris there can be no doubt he is 
aware, and ho knows that many of his real friends groan over the 
part lie is acting. But he thinks of nothing but serving his 
country. Ho is confident that his opinions may do good, and 
cannot do harm ; and he is ready to encounter all the abuse that 
can be poured upon him rather than show that prudence which 
fights more about personal character than public interests. 

On the IStli of September, after the excursion to 
Chfilons, Malcolm found himself again in Paris. He re- 
mained there till the 25th, and then turned his face 
towards home, weary of excitement, and glad to escape 


* There is no aoooiuit of this parly in the ionrual, except that Grassini was 
in great force. 
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Irom a cily in tlio very allractions of wliicli tlioro was in 
Ins eyes somctliing painful — almost revolting. Tliougli 
lio spoke Avitli gratituclo of the kindnesses lie liad re- 
ceived from individuals, he could not bring himself at 
that time to admire the I'rcncli as a nation. But he 
said that his visit had not been wiLhout its uses. He 
had seen some gi'and historical sights. He had neglected 
no opportunity of adding to his stock of information re- 
garding tlie institutions of the country, and he had sedu- 
lously cultivated an acquaintance with its language. 
Every morning he had a master for some time in Ms 
rooms, before he commenced the strenuous idleness of 
the day, and he talked freely with the natives of all 
classes without the least memvaise lionLe. Their advice 
regarding the best means of improving his colloquial 
knowledge of the language was simply, TavUz loujoms; 
and “ you know,” ho said, “that is quite in my way.” 

Early in November, Malcolm paid another visit to 
Lord Buckinghamshire, at Nocton, to the vicinity of 
which place he travelled inside a stage-coach witli some 
fellow-passengers, of whom he gave a lively account in a 
letter to his wife. The i^wlez loujours" maxim was 
as worthy of acceptation in England as in France, and 
Malcolm was never a sulky traveller. Ilis companions 
were an obese dame, the proprietress of the coach, an 
elderly clergyman, and Ms daughter. The parson was 
named Partridge, “ a descendant," wrote Malcolm, “ I 
believe, of the original Partridge m T<ym Jones" With 
the young lady he converaed freely on the poetry and 
romances of the day; brought Scott’s “Waterloo,” 
which had just been published, out of his pocket; quoted 
“Marmion” and the “Lady of the Lake;” but was 
beaten at Ms own weapons by the damsel, who fairly 
quoted him down. After a long conversation, she asked 
Mm if he had ever seen a “ Symbolical History of Eng- 
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land,” by which, through the agency of pictures, or 
diagrams, facts were impressed upon the mind much 
more easily than by means of writing? On Malcolm 
suggesting that something more might be required to 
impart a thorough knowledge of history to the student, 
the young lady said that it might bo so, but that it was 
a “ terrible undertaking to read through large volumes 
of history.” “ I sighed inwardly,” wrote Malcolm, “ with 
the feelings of an unfortunate man who had just pub- 
lished two tremendous quartos. I could not deny the 
justice of her observations as applied to nineteen in the 
twenty, and I already saw my useless labors piled up on 
the shelves of oblivion.” 

On his retmT.! home, after a pleasant fortnight enli- 
vened by some good shooting, Malcolm gave himself up 
for a little lime to the pleasant task of corresponding 
with his friends on the subject of the “tremendous 
quartos,” sending out presentation copies,* and answer- 
ing congratulatory letters. But ho had soon to turn his 
thoughts to graver matters. The great question which 
agitated his mind was whether he should or should not 
return to India in any subordinate situation. At one 
time he seems to have well-nigh determined to return 
only as Governor of one of the Presidencies of India ; 
but the attainment of this object was difficult, and he 
could not reconcile himself to the thought of a life of 
political obscurity and official idleness in England. In 
the effort to secure what everybody acknowledged to be 

* Among others to whom he sent She answered Malcolm’s lettoi' in not 
copies were the Emperor of Eussia and vc^ idiomatic English, signing herself 
liis sister Catherine, Grand Duchess of " Your obligod and alTcotionate Cathe- 
Oldenburg. This lady — a widow — rino.” The Eistory ^Persia has been 
was inEugloiid in 1814; and it was translated into the Eussiau language, 
said, at one time, that if the Prince of There was no country in wMoh me m- 
Wales obtained a divorce, she would formation it contained was more lilcely 
probably be married to his Eoyal to bo valued at its proper worth, or to 
Highness. To the Princess Charlotte bo turned to more praotietd account, 
she seems to have been much attached. 
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a logitimate object of ambition ho received ample encou- 
ragement; but, as Wellington had told him, the high 
qualities and great acquircincnls of men who had gradu- 
ated only in the school of Indian politics were seldom 
adequately appreciated by English statesmen. Sh- Evan 
Nepean and Mr. Ilugh Elliot had been appointed to the 
chief scats in the Bombay aaid Madras Grovernments, 
and their warmest friends could hardly point out either 
the claims or the qualifications they possessed. In the 
course of 1816, Mr. Canning succeeded Lord Bucking- 
hamshire as President of the Board of Control, and 
although he expressed himself favorably regarding Sir 
John Malcolm’s claims, he could hardly be expected to 
support them so warmly as one under whom the claimant 
had served, and with whom he had corresponded for 
years. The most powerful of Malcolm’s friends— or he 
who ought to have been in such a case the most power- 
ful — ^had not on similar occasions received sufficient en- 
couragement from Ministers to make him very willing 
to solicit favors for his friends; but he never failed, 
when opportunity oflered, to speak of his character and 
his services, and to assort Malcolm’s claims to prefer- 
ment. Time, however, passed away; no distinctive 
promises could be elicited, and many of Malcolm’s best 
fifiends were of opinion that he would be more likely to 
obtain the object of his ambition by placing his foot 
again in the stirrup in India, than by haunting the pas- 
sages of LeadenhaU-street or the lobbies of Whitehall. 

Moreover, by the very act of returning to India there 
was something to be gained, independent of all such pre- 
ferment as Ministers could bestow. Sir John Malcolm 
was, at this time, what was technically called “ high up 
on the list of lieutenant-colonels.” By returning to 
India he might obtain “his regiment,” be a “full 
colonel,” reside in England on full pay, get a share of 
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the “ oiF-reckofling fund,” and go again to India or not, 
at some future time, as suited his purpose. It was little 
likely, however, that a man of his high character would 
be very long in India without obtaining one of those 
great diplomatic ofGices in which he had made his reputa- 
tion. He might, indeed, add greatly to the claims which 
he had already estabhshed. He was in the full vigor of 
his years. He was younger than arc most men at forty- 
six. He believed that he might yet render essential 
service to his country. So, after much thought with 
himself and much consultation with others, he deter- 
mined, for a third time, to repair to India. 

It . cost him much to make the resolution. He was 
tenderly attached to his wife and children ; but it was 
necessary that he should go alone. It is one of the dire 
penalties of tho Indian seridces that separation, irom all 
that he most dearly loves, to tho married member of 
either of them almost a condition of his existence. To ' 
have taken those young children to the enervating and 
destroying climate of the East Avould have been cruel j 
to separate them horn their mother little less cruel. 
Malcolm felt as hundreds have felt in a like situation ; 
he determined to make the sacrifice, and go to India 
alone. 

He received many kind letters, when liis determination 
was' made Imown — ^none kinder than the following, 
which Sir James Mackintosh wrote to him. It is 
curious in itself, for it shows that the writer would not 
have been sorry to return to a country, in which people 
seem to think that he was miserably out of place : 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSn TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

Weedon Lodge, Monday. 

Mr DEAR Sir John, — I learned very lately, mth surprise as 
well as concern, the angular event at the India House, which has 
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inducocl you to visit Madras, tliouglil hope tliat one circumslnnco 
attonda it ■wWoli deprives it of its worst effect. Oanning is so deeply 
pledged to yon, tliat I sliould consider liim ns likely to bo as useful 
an agent, if a vacancy linppcns in your absence, ns if you wore in 
Europe. Your stay cannot bo long, and you will refresh all your 
Indian politics. That there should not be now one man in the 
Board of Control, chosen for his knowledge of India, is a oirciun- 
stanco which characterises our Govcrmnenl. I own I thought that 

you would have been there. is not worth excepting. 

The antiquated practical knowledge, that could find a place in a 
mind so contracted, is rather mischievous than useful. 

When I say that I feel concern at your going, it is principally 
because you wished to stay, and partly because I shall fool more 
solitary when you cease to inhabit the same island. But it is not 
at all from dislike of India, to which, on the contrary, I am 
entirely reconciled by my residence in England. I wish that I 
had not left India, or that I wore now well enough to return, 
especially with you. But I am hotter than I have boon for these 
five years. Long walks, and, immediately after, long-continued 
friction of the whole skin, sccin to have dono mo more good than 
anything I have hitherto tried. I now very much regret that I 
never tried the Iliudostancc exorcise, which there arc, of course, 
no moans of acquiring in England. 

In tiro volume of “ Bombay Tmiisactions” about to go to prcs.'i, 
there is one paper of your “Translations from the Persian, illus- 
tr ative of the Opinions of the Sunni and Shcca hlahomctans." Do 
you wish to see it ? I am very busily employed on my History, 
and hope to get to press in the spring. 

Wherever you go, my wishes for your happiness attend^ you. 
I have never known a more sincere and active friend. Lady M. 
heartily concurs with mo iu every good and kind wish. We both 
beg our best remembrances to Lady Malcolm. 

I am, my dear Sir John, 

Your faithful and afifeotionate friend, 

J. Maokintosh. 

W alter Scott wrote witli no less warmtli, saying, “ I 
do most sincerely wish you all good things— health, hap- 
piness, and above all, a speedy return to Scotland, not 
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to leave us again. I sincerely hope that this will come 
to pass before we grow much older, and that you will 
get a snug corner on the Scotch Border to rest you in, 
after having labored so hard in the public service.” 

There were other compliments and congratulations, 
too, in store for him. The History of Persia had greatly 
extended his reputation, not only in England, but on the 
Continent. From Humboldt, and other distinguished 
men of European reputation, he received congratulatory 
letters ; and the University of Oxford conferred a Doc- 
tor’s degree upon him. On. the 3rd of June, 1816, 
Dr. Hodson, Principal of Brazenose, proposed that the 
decree of L.L.D. should be •conferred on Sir John Mai- 
colm, honoris causd^ in tire Convocation to be holden in 
the Theatre on the 26th of June. The motion was car- 
ried unanimously, and Dr. Hodson, communicating the 
substance of the resolution to Malcolm, said, “I really 
congratulate myself upon its having fallen to my lot 
to make a motion the effect of which will be to enrol 
in our catalogue of worthies a name high in litera- 
ture as well as in diplomacy and war; and hope that it 
may be as acceptable to you. to receive the honor as it 
has been to me to propose.it.” 

Some little time before this, Malcolm had paid a visit 
to the University, and had made a most favorable im- 
pression alike on the old and the young. “ I have heard 
much,” wrote Mackintosh to him, “ of the popularity 
which you have acquired during your late visit' to Ox- 
ford.”* On the appointed 26th of June, he repaired 
to the University to receive his academical honors. He 
was much pleased with the reception he met. “ The 
commemoration was very grand,” he wrote to his wife.’ 

* The letter from which this is of the Ehtory ofFersia, which did uot 
taken is dated January 2, 181B ; but, appear till the Julyof that year, it was 
os it speaks of the opimons entertained oeviously written m 1816. 
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“ , a groati judge, says, I was the most magnificent 

of the new doctors. A very fine speech was made upon 
my merits.” Prom Oxford he went to his brother Gil- 
bert’s parsonage at Todenhara. Tlicnce he proceeded 
to Cheltenham, to meet the Duke of Wellington and his 
family. “ I was with the Duke all day,” he wrote from 
that place at the beginning of July ; “ that is, six hom’s 
in the morning, and four, including dinner, in the evening. 
He is completely recovered, and actually looking better 
than I ever saw him. I go with him to-morrow to 
Gloucester to the Corporation dinner. I proceed from 
that to LordPowis’s, at Walcot, near Ludlow, in Shrop- 
shire. I am not resolved whether I shall not return to 
London and start thence for Scotland, instead of going 
by Liverpool. If so, I shall have the last dinner with 
the Duke at Lord Westmoreland’s, on Saturday.” 

Tins last scheme was carried out. He returned to 
Loudon, and staifod thence, early in August, for Scot- 
land. He was now paying his farewell visits. Keach- 
ing Bumfoot in time for the commcuccmcnt of grouse- 
shooting, lie fapeiit no small part of his time on tlie old 
hill-sides, deep in the familiar heather. I know hardly 
any place or any occupation more likely to make a man 
indifferent to critics and reviewers. Malcolm was well 
braced up to encounter any adverse sentence that might 
have been passed upon his book. But there was no- 
thing, indeed, to try his powers of endurance. It was 
on this last excursion to the North that he read the 
reviews of his History of Persia in the Quarterly and 
the ’Edinburgh. “ The Quarterly^' he wrote, “ has 
more of an essay than a review ; but it is very well. 
The Edinburgh is better. On the whole, you may be 
thankful that I am so well through the fire.” 

The 14th of August saw him on his way southward. 
Paying visits, on the road, to Lord Buckinghamshire and 
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to Mr. Hankey Smitli, Malcolm returned to London, and 
sorrowfully prepared for Ms departure from England. 
But he had determined upon the step ho was about to 
take, after much consideration ; he did not doubt that it 
was his duty ; and he Avas a man, under such circum- 
stances, to take always the most hopeful view of the life 
before him. He did the best he could, and left the rest 
to Providence. So having done all that could be done, 
both at the India House and the Board of Control, to 
secure for himself the revemion of the Bombay appoint- 
ment, and having obtained many strong assurances of 
support, he bade adieu to his wife and children, and 
again cast his lot upon the waters. 

The years which he had spent in England had not 
been lost to him. He set Ms face again towards India 
with increased knowledge and enlarged experience. He 
always said that there was fear in India of men becom- 
ing too local in their information, and too professional in 
their views. He had now enjoyed opportunities of 
studying the constitutions of European states, and the 
organisation of European armies, and of conversing with 
many of the most eminent statesmen and soldiers of the 
■Western world, and others no less eminent, but in the 
more tranquil' paths of literature and science. And he 
had turned these opportunities to the best account. He 
went back to the scene of Ms past labors a wiser man, 
with reinvigorated health and reneAved energies ; and if 
I were asked at what period of his career he Avas in the 
very zenith of his intellectual strength and efficiency, I 
should answer, at the point which this narrative has now 
reached. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CIRCUIT OE TUE RESIDENCIES. 

[ 1817 .] 

■VOYAGE TO MADBAS — BEOEPTION THEBE — COBBEaPONDEKCE -WITIT LOBD 
HASTINGa— VISIT TO OAMBTTA— POMTIOAI. AND MILITABY EMPIOYMENT— 
VISITS TO MYSOBB, UYDEBABAD, POONAtt, AND NAOPOOB— MAICOLM JOINS 
T H E ABMY OF TIIB DECCAN. 

He slfirleLl in October with a heavy heart; but he 
felt that the eacrifico he was making was for the benefit 
of those whom ho left behind, and that the season of 
separation would be but brief. “Write me comfort 
about yourself,” he wrote to his wife from the Channel. 
“ The ship sails well. We shall soon be in India, and 
soon back again, never, I trust, to part again in this 
world Think more of what we have of enjoy- 

ment than what we want.' I am only sensible to misery 
when I think you, imhappy.” Strong contrary winds, 
however, presently set in; and Malcolm, landing at 
Portsmouth, paid a visit to Lord Keith at Purbrook, and 
spent some days there during the detention of the ship. 
He spoke with gratitude of the kindness of his reception, 
and I have no doubt that he made himself welcome to 
every inmate of the house, even to the little children. 
“ The little girl, Georgina,” he wrote, it need not be said 
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how characteristically, “ is quite a delightful child. She 
comes every instant to me for stories ; and she lias had 
that of the Tigers in the Tree, the Elephant and the Gun, 
the Bear and the Looking-glass, and half a hundred others 
that are so approved by my own darlings. She has in 
return played me some nice tunes on the piano, and 
‘ Kolly-polly, gammon and spinage,’ charmingly.” 

But contrary winds do not last for ever, and Malcolm 
was soon afloat again. There was more bad weather, 
however, in the Channel, and strong winds and heavy 
sea off the Bay of Biscay ; but, after passing Madeira, the 
vessel went steadily on with fair breezes, a quiet sea 
below and a bright sky above, and everything on board 
as pleasant and prosperous as the weather. As Malcolm 
always looked on the bright side of things, and seldom 
had a hard word to say of any one, it would have been 
strange if he had not written in high terms of the society 
on board ship,* and as to the life there, I have no doubt 
he contributed greatly to its cheerfulness. How the time 
was spent may be gathered from the following passage 
in a letter to his wife. After describing his fellow-pas- 
sengers one by one, he says : 

“ Such is our party ; now for our occupation. I rise at half- 
past five, and everyday, except Sundays, go through my cxcrelsc& 
(gymnastics). I have from four to six scholars, some of whom 
have made great proficiency. I go to my cabin at seven, read in 
my flannel dress till eight, dress, breakfast nt half-past eight, walk 
the deck till ten, return to my cabin, write. (Young If cave and 
young Bcchor arc both excellent Jems,* and have each copied 


‘ Jem Tfas an Eurasian dork, or the matter to wMdi it refers piizzlocl 
■writer, who had boeu a long timo in the Duko. It stands thus in Qurwood : 
Malcolm’s seivico, and had been very " There is one of your fainilj whom I 
useful as a copyist. In a postscript to read as .!<■) a, besides wife, cluld, and 
one of tlio Duko of TVellm^on’s let- Arab horse.” It should have been 
ters to Malcolm, pnbhshed in Qur- printed, as the Duke wrote, Jem. The 
wood’s oolleotioii, is a passage which allusion is to the copyist referred to 
seems to hare puzzled the editor, as above. 

VOL. n. L 
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many lumi’lrcds of pages since wo left, Deal.) At, twelve I break 
off lor half an hour, when I cominoncc work again, and leave oil' 
at half-past two ; good dinner at throe, break up at hnlf-pnst four, 
walk the deck, road light books, or talk nonsense till six o’clock ; 
drink tea; at seven go to cards — two whist-tables for steady 
ladies and gentlcinen and one for the boys ; leave oil' at ton, and 
all in bed by eleven. Next day the same course, except Sundays, 
when there are no gymnastics, no cards. If wc have prayers 

upon deck. Captain C reads the service ; I read lessons and 

sermon. If not on deck, my oabiir is made a chapel tlmt holds 
about twenty. Captain Dwyer reads the service ; 1, as usual, 

sermon, &o Now to my studious occupations. I have 

finished the review on tho History of the Bengal Sepoys* in a 
manner that will, I trust, be approved. I have done it to my 
own satisfaction ; and it was a subject on which it was dilEcult to 
please myself. I have finished five of tho Indian Letters — Lady 
Powis’s — and really they promise, when their number is doubled, 
to make an amusing volume, and one as full of information as 
enlertainmcnt.t I shall nearly complete them before I reach 
India.” 

At tho end of tlio year the Charles Hills reached tho 
Cape of Good Hope, and there Malcolm was rccoivcd 
with much cordiality by the Governor, Lord Charles 
Somerset, who was not sorry to find in his guest a man 
who Imcw almost as much about horses as himself. 
The brief period of Sir John’s sojourn in the colony was 
spent very much as it commonly is spent by tho Indian 
voyager, outward or homeward bound. “ A picture of 
my hfe,” he wrote to his wife, “ smee I came to the 
Cape, would be an account of rides to Newlands, the 
Governor’s country seat, where I live, to Wyndbnrg, 
Simon’s Town, Constantia, &c. I have been treated and 

" This was, a review of Williams’s published or completed — a oiroum- 
Uistory of the Bengal Arnig, written, stance regarding wMoli I have already 
for and pubhsjicd in the Quarterig Be- expressed my regret. Some of the let- 
vieto, vol. xviu., January, 1818. ters wMoli were written for it have 

f This contemplated work was never been qnoted in vol. i., chap. viii. 
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feasted by every one, and all declare that they will take 
most special care of you if you ever visit this colony; 
and I am quite satisfied they vrill.” He was naturally 
very anxious, whilst at the Cape, to learn what was the 
state of India, for his futiu’e prospects and arrangements 
depended much upon the events which were developing 
themselves in that country. “ There is little news from 
India,” he wrote ; “ all is apparently quiet ; but I do not 
think it will long remain so.” And again, in an- 

other letter : “ I do not know what to make of the Indian 
news ; but I think it probable that I shall be soon home 
again. I shall not remain unless there is active service, 
or I have a good situation, or Sir Evan Napean leaves 
Bombay. In the latter case I will take my chance of the 
succession. I discover that nothing but the completest 
occupation in the field, or at all events in a way that 
promised reputation to myself and benefit to my family, 
could reconcile me to live without you.” 

Pleasantly as Malcolm was situated at the Cape, and 
abundant as were the sources of recreation and amuse- 
ment, his detention there was extremely irksome to him. 
Horse-dealing was then much the fashion in the colony, 
and the captain of the Qliwrles Mills having some busi- 
ness of that description to transact, was not prepared to 
sad out of Table Bay as expeditiously as Malcolm de- 
sired. The truth is, that Sir John was in a fah way to 
overstay his leave. The early part of January was 
slipping away, and it was necessary that he should touch 
Indian ground by the 1st of March, for on that day five 
years would have elapsed since his departure from 
Bombay, and that was the full period allowed by act of 
Parliament for the absence of officers fi?om the Com- 
pany’s dominions. Eegarding, therefore, the delay with 
much anxiety, he detennined upon taking a passage in 
another ship to India — the Minden, which was to sail a 
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■week before tbo Charles Mills. This he did ; buL his 
objcclj Avaa not gained. He was off the coast within the 
prescribed time, but he could not land. So there were 
still doubts and anxieties in his mind. On the 5th of 
March he wrote, off Trincomalec, to his wife : 

“I am not only in liigli health, hut in high order^ — thanks to 
the^crcises which I have done almost every day since I left 
■England. Though we arrived on this coast on the 1st of MnivOi^ 
•we arc not yet at anchor; and I am in no slight alarm about the 
expiration of my leave, -which was out on the 1st. I anticipated 
this on leaving Portsmouth, and wrote a strong letter to the Court 
of Directors on the subject. ^They must, I think, have noticed it.* 
If not, and any literal construction of the act should keep mo out 
of employ a twelvemonth, I shall positively go mad. But happen 
what will, I must rejoice at having made a voyage which, taking 
things at the -worst, secures my regiment. This is a line ship, 
I am well accommodated, and Captain Paterson is a gentlemanlike, 
warm-hoarted, generous follow as over lived. Our friends, John 
Elliot and Amelia, are very well; and they have three nice 
children on board with whom I play, and often think I am nl 
home again. "Would to God I were, for I can know no happi- 
ness away from you. Depend upon it, thiit unless my jprosticcls 
are very high, nothing shall keep mo away long. The sacrifice 
is too great. I do very well in the daytime. I have strong 
animal spirits and keep up well, but I am never alone, and par- 
ticularly at night, but that I am constantly at Fraiit or in Man- 
chester-street. In short, I have a longing to see you and yours 
again that I cannot describe.” 

The voyage of the Mi/nden was not distinguished by 
any remarkable event, except a fire in the bread-room, 
which caused some temporary consternation in the ship. 
A trifling incident, however', of a more pleasurable kind, 
is worthy of mention. Off Trincomalee they sighted 
an Arab vessel. A boat was lowered, and the captain 
of the Mmden, Mr. Elliot, and Malcolm, were rowed 

* Tlie Court sent out a letter whicli removed the difficulty. 
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towai'ds the strange craft. Malcolm was the first to go 
np the side of the vessel; and “though dressed,” as he 
said, “ in an old blue coat and older hat,” the captain 
and the supercargo of the vessel both recognised him 
before ho was on deck, and cried out, with the liveliest 
demonstration of joy, “ General Malcolm I General Mal- 
colm !’’ The ship belonged to the Imaum, and the Arab 
officers had known Malcolm years before in the Gulf. 
They had now a thousand questions to ask, all of which 
Malcolm freely answered. But when ho said that he 
was not returning to India to occupy any high station, 
they declared that they would not believe him. “ I know 
better,” said tlie captain; “we shall soon see something 
that no one is dreaming about.” And he was not far 
wrong. 

On the 17th of March, Malcolm again crossed the 
Madras siu’f, and was soon in the midst of friends at 
the Presidency. Plis sister-in-law, Mrs. hlacdonald, was 
there with her husband — ^one of Malcolm’s old Persian 
comrades,* and in their house he found a home second 
only to the one he had quitted. Nothing could have 
been more gratifying than his reception^by the gene- 
ral society of Madras. “ I am half killed,” he wrote, 
“ with returning visits. All seem delighted to see me; 
and I believe the great proportion are sincere.” But all 
this kindness did not make him less anxious about his 
future prospects. His first care on landing had been to 
despatch a letter to Lord Moira, who had succeeded Lord 
Minto as Governor-General of India, forwarding strong 
recommendations from Mr. Canning and others, which, 
indeed, were not required ; and asking whether his 
Lordship had any instructions. “ I am in orders as re- 
turned to my duty,” he wrote on the 29th of March, 


* Aftei wds Sir John Macdonald. 
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“ ■waiting to licar from lleiigai in answer to letters to 
Lord Moira; and if not coUecl round (to Calcutta), I shall 
proceed forthwith to the Deccan, to command a brigade 
in Doveton’s force, where I shall at least be in forlime’s 
way. De])end upon it, if tlicre is ■work, 1 shall have m^’- 
hands full. Nothing but complete employment, and a 
feeling that I am maldng progress in advancing both the 
public interests and those of my own family, can recon- 
cile me to this terrible separation.” 

Malcolm said that everything would depend upon the 
tenor of the first letter from the Governor-General. It 
was with no common anxiety, therefore, that one day in 
the middle of April he opened the packet containing 
the following important communication : 

LOED MOIEA TO SIR JOIIN MALCOLM. 

Calcutta, March 30, 1817. 

Mt dear Sie,—- Y our very obliging lotlor, with Mr. Canning’s 
dospatob, and the other letters which you announce, have reached 
me safely. Mr. Canning refers mo to a despatch from the Secret 
Committee, ■which has not yet reached ino. I surmise, from what 
he says, it was only to assure mo of support, should I have been 
obliged to tako^sueb steps against the Pindarrocs as might entail 
hostilities with Scindiah. The forecast was not inapposite, for 
the measures which I did pursue might well have produced rup- 
ture, though they have not been apparent to the public eye. 
That hazard I believe to be entirely past, and satisfactory results 
are only postponed by the season. This hint is given to you con- 
fidentially, and will prove the terms of oorrespondenoe on which 
I wish to stand with you. Let me assure you that I justly appre- 
ciate your talents and energy, and I shall rejoice if I find a fit 
field for their employment. I fear that for five months to come 
we must be restricted to cabinet activity. Perhaps in that in- 
terval you may be tempted to pay a visit to Bengal, when the 
opportunity of gmng you such an insight into matters as cannot 
be afforded to you by letter, may lead to your striking out a mode 
in which you may exert yourself -witli satisfaction. At any period 
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that may suit your own ohjccts and convenience I shall he rejoiced 
to SCO you. 

You gratified me highly hy your account of William Elphin- 
stone’s health. I have a truly affectionate regard for him; and I 
am confident that ho has a corresponding sentiment towards mo. 
His two nephews, John Adam and Mountstuart Elphinstono, are 
very superior men; I know not that I have ever met persons of 
more sound practical ability. 

It grieved me that Lord Wellesley’s health was not eq^ually 
firm, though his indisposition appears to have been of that transi- 
tory kind which may be expected to have soon passed away 
■without leaving any dregs. He seems much wanted in England 
Circumstances had given me considerable political intercourse with 
him latterly, and the result was a confirmation of all tlio opinions 
which I had previously entertained of his scope of mind and ho- 
norable character. You may judge how the impression must have 
been strengthened when I came to retrace on the spot the mea- 
sures of his Indian administration. 

Your sagacity well anticipated the effort I should make to plant 
our power in Nagpoor. I have the pleasure to tell you that om’ 
connexion is not the mere stipulations of the treaty, but that 
Madajce Bhoonsla, the new Eajah, gives himself to me with 
unbounded devotion. Knowing as you do how all in this country 
depends upon the individual at the head of a native state, you 
will feel all the value of that superaddition. 

I have the honor, my dear sir, to remain, with great esteem, 
Your very obedient and humble servant, 

Moira. 

Malcolm saw plainly now that his hopes were likely soon 
to be fulfilled — ^that important and honorable employ- 
ment was not very far from him. He prepared at once to 
take ship for Calcutta, earnestly pondering the state of 
affairs in Upper India, and the probable development of 
future events. The more he thought of these tilings, 
the more certain it appeared to him that he had arrived 
in India at a time propitious to his own, and advan- 
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Iiigeous to tlio public intorcsls. Tlicrc 'vvcro events tlien 
evolving tliemsclvcs wliieli it was almost certain would 
talco sliapc ere long in another Maliratta war. During 
the five years which he had spent in Europe or on the 
seas, great and significant changes had been unfolded in 
Hindostan. The Maliratta princes and chiefs had been 
fast becoming oblivious of the victories of Lake and 
■Wcllcialcy, and if they had not encouraged any wild 
hopes of bettering their condition by another appeal to 
arms, they had ceased to observe a line of conduct cal- 
culated to avert such an event. 

But although it appeared to Malcolm, as he contem- 
plated the aspect of the political horizon, that a war 
with the substantive Mahratta States was not very 
remote, there was another more immediate source of 
danger and inquietude out of which it was certain that 
hostilities must speedily arise. TJio lawlessness of the 
Pindarrees* had reached a point at which it was impos- 
sible any longer for tlio paramount power to look on 
without interfering for the protection of its own subject.^, 
and the maintenance of the existing order of things which 
these predatory cohorts threatened to subvert. The 
Indian Government, under stringent instructions from 
the Home authorities, Irad suffered events to take their 
course, until it was difficult to divert them into a safe 
channel. But now at last Lord Moira had obtained a 
reluctant and conditional assent to the prosecution of a 
vigorous course of policy, and had determined upon the 
destruction of these predatory bands, and the establish- 
ment on a sure basis of the tranquillity of Upper India. 


* Tlio Pindamees were bonds of 
predatory troopo — half soldiers and 
Lalf robbers — wlro took service in time 
of war with the Mahratta chiefs, or 
carried on a desolating warfare, on 
their own aoeonnt, against every petty 


state too weak to resist them. They 
had gradually increased in number and 
power, nntif they threatened to sub- 
vert fdl tho minor prinoipalities, and 
were continually making Inroads into 
the Company’s dominions. 
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That this great and necessary measure would embroil 
us in a war with the Mahratta Slates — with Holkar’s 
Government almost certainly ; with Scindiah’s very 
probably; with the Governments of the Pcishwah and 
the Eajali of Berar scarcely less probably ; suggested 
itself more and more palpably to Sir John Mal- 
colm, the more he considered the state and temper of 
these Courts, and the degree in which they would be 
affected by our hostilities against the Pindarrees. lie 
had been many years absent from India, but during 
that interval of rest he had corresponded with Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone and other eminent men, and had 
never ceased to take a lively interest in all that was 
going on upon the scene of his former labors. The 
troubles which had arisen were not wholly unforeseen 
or unpredicted by him and the other politicians of the 
same school. The imperfect settlement — the summary 
winding-up of affairs in 1805-1806 under the Govern- 
ments of Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow — had 
sown broadcast the seeds of futiu’O difRculty and danger, 
which were now bristUng up everywhere — a crop ready 
for the sickle. During all this interval Malcolm had 
clearly seen that, sooner or later, the time must come 
for another armed interference in the troublous affairs 
of Upper and Central India ; and now that the long- 
deferred crisis seemed reaUy to be at hand, it was not 
without a justifiable emotion of pride that he felt there 
was not another man in the country who, in such a con- 
junctm’c, could render to the State the essential service 
which Lord Moira was now about to extract from Sir 
John Malcolm. 

EuU of these thoughts, Malcolm took ship for Calcutta, 
where he arrived on the last day of April. “ I am well,” 
he wrote a few days afterwards, “ and have been received 
in the most warm and cordial way by Lord Moira, with 
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wliom I am living ; and 1 am on tlic point, I trust, oJ' 
being employed. We are on the eve of trouble with 
the Peishwali, who has gone all wrong by supporting an 
unworthy favorite. If we go to loggerheads in that 
quarter, I shall, I trust, have 5000 men, with politieal 
powers, to keep in check the southern Jagheordars — 
that is, the chiefs between Poonah and Mysore. If the 
Poonah troubles are well settled, which I hope they will 
be, great arrangements wdl be made to settle the Pin- 
darrees this season. In that event, I think I shall go to 
the Deccan with Sir Thomas Hislop, who is hkely to be 
sent. If this plan takes place, I shall be with him as 1 
was with Lord Lake, with a chance of being also em- 
ployed in a military capacity Assure Mr. W. 

Elpbinstone and Allan that aD. my counsels are for as 
much moderation as possible consistently witli safety. 
This they shall be satisfied of by ray papers, which 1 
will send. But Lord Moira appears, as iar as I have yet 
seen, as modorate as could be desired,” On tbe lOtb of 
May he wrote again in high spirits, saying that tbc 
Governor-General had that day mentioned in coiracil his 
intention of naming him as Governor-General’s agent in 
the Deccan, with the rank of Brigadier, and eligibility 
for military command. “This is the very summit of my 
wishes,” he added, “ the most active and prominent 
situation I could fill in aU India, and oir the best footing 

in every way Lord Moira has been kind in the 

extreme. Though high and firm, he is moderate in hiff" 
views, and will go no fiirther than he is compelled.” 

These moderate views were declared, plainly and em- 
phatically, in conversation and in correspondence with 
Malcolm, who concurred in opinion with the Governor- 
General. Both desired to root out the Pindarrees, but 
not, unless compelled by the force of events, to subvert 
any of the substantive states, or to extend our firontier 
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by a mile. Malcolm had prepared some pa]>crs on this 
important subject, whidi lie had submitted on his arrival 
to Lord Moira, who, on returning them, -wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, Avhicli contains, in a few sentences, a sum- 
mary of the policy he intended to adopt : 

iionn MoiEA TO sin john kai-colm. 

May 0, 1817. 

Mt dear Sill John, — Your papers have been read by me 
■with great .satisfaction, because they justify all my o-wn opinions. 
It is gratifying to mo to find that my notions on a subject so 
delicate and complicated as the mode of settling Central India 
should be thus sustained by your judgment, founded as it is on 
local observation and experience. 

The augmenting our tenitory, unless -^vhere some particular 
defect in our frontier recommends the advancing to a natural 
boundary more easily defensible, or where some special danger is 
to bo barred by the acquisition, must be an erroneous object. It 
is extension of infiueuco, not of possessions, that is the solid policy 
for us ; and even that influence would be delusive did it not bear 
directly on the point of precluding predatory associations. In 
this conception I have been solicitous to avoid all difierences 
which should lead to the subversion of any of the existing native 
states, -wishing rather to pursue a course which shorrld promote 
the stability of even Scindiah’s and Holkar’s Governments. Were 
those chiefs, however, to make common cause with the Pindarrecs, 
cither openly or by covert assistance, they would discard their 
character as rulers of states, and must be dealt with as predatory 
aggressors. I make this remark to show that, in stating my prin- 
ciples, I am aware the more or the less of exactness with which it 
can be adhered to, in the stir now fast approaching, depends on 
events and exigencies not to bo foreseen, or to be altogether con- 
trolled when they arrive. 

I have the honor to remain, with great esteem, my dear Sir 
John, your faithful and obedient servant, 

Moiba. 

On tbe 14lli of May, Malcolm wrote again to his 
wife, saying that his nomination to the high office he had 
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bcCore ineniiouGcl liacl now been definitively fixed, and 
tliat he was about speedily to embark for Madras. It 
bad been resolved that Maleolm should visit the prin- 
cipal Native Courts, and ascertain their temper, and take 
counsel with the Residents, during the pciiod which 
must uecessarily elapse before an enemy could take the 
field. It was now the very height of the hot season ; 
but he did not shrink from the long journeys which lay 
before him. The very thought of what he was about to 
do filled him with cheerfulness and courage to encounter 
anything. He was, indeed, as he said, in his element : 

“ My appointment ia all settled — Governor-General’a agent in_^ 
the Dcccau, and Brigadier in the Force serving in that quarter. 
It will be given me in a few days; and within two months of my" 
coming to India I shall be in good employ and on the boat 

allowances I embark in five or six days, and make a trial 

to lencli Madras boating against the monsoon. If the weather is 
too severe I shall land at Sangum, Vizagapalnm, or Mnsulipatam, 
and go on hy dawk. I shall not bo more than a week or two at 
Madras. You Avill exclaim, ‘ Now ho is happy — now he is in his 
clement, flying about in the thick of work.’ I will confess that, 
absent from you, I am delighted to he employed, and above nil in 
a way that is useful to myself, and may, I trust, be also useful to 
my country.” 

Malcolm spent three weeks in Calcutta — or rather 
between the Government houses of Calcutta and Barrack- 
pore — ^now writing elaborate papers on the Pindarrees, 
now in earnest counsel with the Governor-General, and 
now hot in billiards with his aides-de-camp. Of Lord 
Moira, who had a few weaknesses, but many fine qua- 
lities of head and heart, he wrote in terms of gratitude, 
affection, and respect ; 

“ I find this place” (Calcutta), he said, in one of his letters to his 
wife, “ much changed — great increase of buildings, many altera- 
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tions in society. With Lord Moira we dine at four o’cloclc, and 
go to bed at half-past nine. Up at half-past four. He works 
very hard, lives moderately, and looks strong and well in conse- 
quence. Ho is very popular, and deserves to bo so; for no man 
can bo more considerate, more kind, or more attentive than ho 
seems to be to every one. I mote you that I made my first ap- 
pearance without epaulets.* He came out of his room yesterday 
in full dress, as he always is; and caught me, without coat or 
neckcloth, playing billiards with an aidc-de-camp in similar cos- 
tume. He smiled and made a bow. As he was passing on to 
Mr. Seton’s (the councillor's) rooms, I said, ‘ You will find Mr. 
Seton, who belongs to the Supreme Board, and ought to know 
better, much worse than us?’ He did. Seton had thrown off 
his waistcoat, and was not a little distressed. The lord laughed 
heartily, but made him remain as he was. I mention these trifles 
to show that there is none of the little nonsense remaining of 
which we heard so much in England, and which no doubt existed 
at first.” 

At tlie end of the third week of May, Malcolm em- 
barked on board a small country vessel of two hundred 
tons burden, and commenced his laborious voyage to 
Madras in the face of a strong monsoon. The pas- 
sage occupied a month, and by no means a pleasant 

“ I have not been able to flnil the presented to your Lordship, tliat T 
letter in -wbieli htalcolm tolls the story forgot an important part of my aeoou- 
of the opanlcls. It probably mis- trements.” 

carried. He often alluded io the in- In another letter Malcolm says: 
eident in after days. On his first in- “ Lord Hastings is really a fine fellow, 
troduotion to Lord Moira, before din- He came to India with some magnifl- 
ner, I believe, on the day of his arrival, cent ideas, and more nonsense was put 
having dressed himself m a hurry, and into his head; but he has been cured 
it may bo presumed without the os- of all fantasies, and seems to me 
sistance of a servant, he appeared in a much what he ought to be. The pas- 
full-dress coat without any epaulets, sion for representation does no harm 
The omission w^os pointed out to him in his present station, and he has no 
by an aide-de-camp just as he was forms. At least I can say that I never 
about to address tlie Governor-General, got on bettor with any man ; and God 
Having heard much of the stateliness knows I did not study forms. He is 
of Lord Moira’s vice-regtd court, the remarkable for Ids kindness to ovew 
negligence at first seemed to be a se- one. To me his kindness and confi- 
rious matter, but recovering from his deuce were unbounded. Lord Wcl- 
inomcntary embarrassment, he said, lesley never evinced more decided par- 
“ You see I was in such a hurry to be tinlity.” 
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one. The time, howevorj he did his best to turn to ac- 
count. Ho -wrote a long letter to Lord Moira (now Lord 
Hastings) relative to the contemplated operations against 
the Pintlarrecs, covering two Imnclrcd sides of paper. 
But he -was all eagerness to commence his active work. 
“I do not expect,” he wrote, “ to be more than seven or 
eight days at Madras. I proceed before Sir Thomas 
Hislop to Hyderabad, then to Poonah, then to Nag- 
poor. It is an object to communicate personally with 
the Residents and commandants of forces as soon as pos- 
sible, and then to join Sir Thomas Hislop, who I hope 
will soon be on the Nexbudda. We cannot- cross the 
river or commence active operations for four months 
yet. I cannot tell you how I long to attack these miu:- 
derous freebooters the Pindarrees, and how grateful I 
am for being placed in a situation where I have an equal 
chance of distinguishing myself as a political and mili- 
tary officer.” 

He was detained, however, at Madras a few days be- 
yond the time he had anticipated, for he was especially 
anxious to see and to take counsel with his old friend 
Thomas Munro, whoso active participation in the great 
events which were developing themselves he deemed of 
the highest importance. On the 6th of July he wrote to 
John Adam, then Political Secretary at Calcutta : 

“ Colonel Munro -mil he here on tho 9th or 10th, and I am de- 
tained for two or three days until he arrives. Sir Thomas Hislop, 
who is what I expected, a plain, sincere man, without any little- 
ness or jealousy, thinks it quite essential that I should stay till this 

point is settled If the armngement is committed to such a 

maistry (workman) as Tom Munro I shall sleep all the way to 
Poonah, and the Commander-in-Chief can proceed as he ought, 
-without another question, to Hyderabad. Tho Mahrattas will 
neither cheat nor heat Munro, and, besides, he -will be the best man 
in the -imiverse to look after the Jagheerdars Munro has 
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applied for military command, and will have no patience at tcing 
excluded on small pretexts. These countries may probably be 
given over quietly; but the reverse is possible, and under any 
cirourastance it is important a master hand should be the first to 
touch them. Any check or loss of impression at starting would 
be very hurtful; and the dilFeroncc between Munro solus and the 

combined labors of Colonel (a respectable military officer) 

and Mr. Anybody (a respectable civil servant), is not to be esti- 
mated.” 

On the 9t]i lie wrote to another friend in the sanoe 
strain : 

“ Here I am at the old place ; but how altered ! Where is 
Close? Where is Webbe ? Where is every one? However, 
we must not complain. Tom Munro, one of the school, ivill be 
here to-morrow. I have urged, and I trust with success, his 
appointment to the military as well as the civil power in the 
districts south of the Kishna, including Darwar and Khaursigul, 
which the Pcishwah has ceded to enable us to pay the irregular 
horse of his own country and some infantry. I am only wail- 
ing to see Munro, and then start dawk for Bangalore, Hydera- 
bad, Poonah, and Nagpoor; and having visited all these Resi- 
dencies, seen the two forces under Smith and Dovoton, I shall 
join Sir Thomas Hislop’s somewhere noar tho Nerbudda, and 
have obtained all the information and all the opinions he can re- 
quire My situation is most flattering. fAs G-overnor- 

Gcneral's agent, all political work connected with our operations 
is in my hands ; as Brigadier-General, I am destined for the most 
advanced force;' and, what is really delightful, from the Governor- 
General down to the lowest black or white, rod or brown, clothed 
or naked, all appear happy at my advancement. This general 
feeling, my dear friend, operates to check my presumption. I 
almost fear that I may not be able to fulfil the expectations which 
have been formed." 

After a fortniglil, spent at Madras, in the comfortable 
residence of the Macdonalds, Malcolm started on his 
diplomatic circuit. Having ridden the first sixteen miles, 
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accompanied "by liis aistor-iivlaw and lior husband, ho 
commenced his dawk-journoy at Cnnnatoro. I'lio com- 
panion of his travels was “ little George Warcliara,” a 
boy whom he had picked up on his outward voyage, to 
act as amanuensis, clerk, servant, or, as Malcolm wrote, 
“factotum," in the place of “Jem,” whose curt cognomeu 
had so puzzled the Duke.* “ Of the important occur- 
rences,” he wrote to his wife, “which happened between 
Comiatore and Covrepauk, having slept all the way, 
I can say nothing. At the latter place, which is only 
ten miles from Arcot, I got out of my palanquin, and dis- 
pelled all the fatigues of it by a gallop to Captain Out- 
law’s, who lives in the house once occupied by our Mend 
Dallas, on the bank of the river. As I came to this last 
stage it brought a thousand associations to my mind. 
There was pride in the recollection of having come past 
and galloped over the same ground with the Duke of 
Wellington thirteen years ago ; and there was something 
better and more delightful than any emotion which pride 
can give in having travelled it with yon ton years ago.” 

On the following day, Malcolm entered the Mysore 
country, and there he was among people who greeted 
him as an old Mend, and were eager to do him honor. 
“ I was welcomed," he wrote, “with horns and taum- 
taums, dancing-girls, amildars, peons, bazaar-men; in 
short, by high and low of every description. My vanity 
was not a little tickled to hear Malcolm-Sahib on every 
tongue.” At Bangalore he spent a day or two in com- 

+ The boy’s SLmplioily_ somewhat he knew not one word, whispered, 
tunused his master. An iuslairco of ‘ Sir, yon have forgotten something.’ 
this, at the very first start, is given in ‘ What is it ?’ I asked, with impatience, 
one of Malcolm’s lottors : “Just as wc 'You have foigotton,’ he added, in a 
weie starting, the little fellow came lower tone, ' to load your pistols.’ I 
up to me, and casting a look at the could not help smiling; but thanking 
crowd of palanqnin-hoys, mussaulehees, him, said we were yet a thousand miles 
poheo-poons, and villagers, who were from any place where it would be ne- 
all talking loud in n language of which oessaiy to load a pistol.” 
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mimicalion with Mr. Colo, who was then acting as 
Resident at Mysore, relative to the contingent of My- 
sorean Horse to be supplied in aid of the approaching 
operations in the Deccan. On the 19th he resumed his 
journey, and entered again the Company’s territories. 
Asking a native by the side of his palanquin through 
what province he was passing, he was delighted to 
receive for answer, Munro-ka-moolh" (or Munro’s pro- 
vince). He was in the ceded districts rendered me- 
morable in the history of the Company’s administration 
by the admirable management of his “ frjend Tom 
Munro,” whose “name was in the mouth of all as a 
father and protector.” The more Malcolm pushed his 
inquiries into the state of the country, the more satisfied 
he was with the information he received. “ You know 
my talent for general communication,” he wrote. “I 
have heard but one language on this point from rich 
Brahmin Tehsildars, police peons, palanquin-boys, and 
village coolies.” With aU he conversed freely as he 
went. Whether moving on in his palanquin, or halting by 
the way-side, he always found some one from whom in- 
formation could be extracted, and with whom, therefore, 
he was eager to converse. 

On the 24th of July, Malcolm found himself again 
approaching Hyderabad. In the capital of the Deccan, 
where he had commenced his diplomatic career, many 
old friends were still living — ^many old associations wore 
to be revived. I give the record of the week he spent at 
the Residency in his own words : 

“ About three miles from the city I was met by Mr. Russell 
and the gentlemen of his family, and having mounted a horse, 
rode with them to the Residency. I had left the representative 
of the British Government at this Court fifteen years ago lodged 
in the house of a native nobleman, which was pleasant from being 
surrounded with small gardens and fountains, and had been 
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Biiftloionlly modified Ijy inipvovcmontg lo fco rendered a Uilcruldy 
convouiout European residence. You ini\y conceive my surprise 
lo approach a palace, for such llic presonii mansion of tho British 
llosidcnt of Hyderabad may bo well termed. It is only surpassed 
in splendor and mngniliido by the Govennnont House at Cal- 
ontta. That at Madras cannot be compared to it. You enter 
through a lofty and fine arched gate, and approach through a 
garden Laid out more in the Oriental than European stylo. Tho 
body of the house has much the appearance of tho Government 
House at Calcutta, but on a smaller scale. It contains tho public 
rooms, and you may judge of their size and splendor -when I 
state that the dining-room is sixty feet long and forty broad, and 
that the dining-room up-stairs is- sixty feet long, forty broad, 
and upwards of twenty feet high. This room, with two ad- 
joining ones that arc connected with it by arohed doors, form a 
most splendid suite of apartments. You may judge of the style 
in which it is furnished when I tell you that tho chairs and 
couches are all covered with crimson velvet with massive gilt arms 
and backs; that it is lighted by twenty-four girandoles and five 
lustres; and that the central one, which was made by Blado, and is 
considered the finest over seen, cost 960?. in Enijlmd. Such is 
tbc centre part of this fine building. Tho wings, which are 
removed hy a torraco of about forty yards, consist each of an 
ante-room, a sitting-room, a bedroom, and closet. They arc 
upon the same elevation as tho dining-room, and arc connected 
by separate stairs with offices hdow. These wings (one of wbicb 
I occupy) are excellent houses. The sitting-room is thirty-six 
feel by twenty-four, and tho othors are in proportion. They arc 
furnished in a plain way, and arc quite to my taste. The palace 
I have described was built and furnished by the Nizam, and is 
kept up hy him, as is much of the other parts of the stale of the 
Eesident. 

“ On the 25th, I paid a visit to the Nizam. On the 26th, I 
visited tho English cantonment, which is five miles from the 
Residency. On tho 27th, I dined with Mooneer-ool-Moolk.* The 
entertainment was very splendid. I was gratified at meeting my 
old friend Chandah (Maleekha), the celebrated dancing-girl. I 
had received several trays of fruit from this lady ; she had also sent 

** Mooneer-ool-Moolk was nominally the Prime Minister, 
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me her picture, with expressions of regard that wero meant, she 
said, to revive pleasing reoolleotions. The Court of Hyderabad 
is altered, and the dance and the song no longer prevail. A 
moody, melancholy sovereign, degraded and dejected nobles, and 
the impoverished retainers of a fallen Court, offer no field for the 
genius of Chandah ; but oven yet, changed as she is by eighteen 
years, she maintains considerable influence, and has the lion’s 
share of all that is spent in dissipation. She has high titles, ^7111011 
give her rank among the first nobles, and she has the distinction 
of a noubut, or kettle-drum, rides on an elephant, and keeps up a 
good deal of state. She commands the principal sets of dancing- 
girls, and, now that her own bloom is past (she is above sixty), 
is the first monopolist in the market of beauty at the capital. 
She danced and she sang for upwards of an hour, but — I know 
not how it is — the fine tones, the fine acting, the faint, the 
recovery, the melancholy, the intoxication which she exhibited in 
turns, as she chanted her Hindostanee and Persian odes, did not 
charm mo as they were wont. After all, eighteen years do make 
some difference in the appearance and feelings both of man and 
woman. 

“Wo had walked through the extensive palaces and gardens 
of Moonccr-ool-Moolk, who lives in great luxury and splendor, 
and were saluted at one part by a guard of female Sepoys. I 
inquired if the Nizam still had any of this class of troops? Only 
five hundred was the answer ; and these, said Mooneer-ool-Moolk, 
have lost that reputation they formerly enjoyed. 

“ On the 28th, I paid a visit to Fyzo Begum, the celebrated 
lady of the laic General Palmer, and was received with Oriental 
magnificence. She is living with her son, who is a merchant of 
much celebrity at this city. After this visit I went to attend an 
.“luction of the effects of Mr. Charles Bussell. As an immense 
crowd were standing in one room, bidding for a double-barrelled 
gun, the floor gave way with a great crash. I was in the centre 
of the place that first broke, and was precipitated down with men, 
beer, china, tables on my head. The fall was not great, being 
only about ton or twelve feet ; but I thought I should never have 
disentangled myself. I at last succeeded in doing so, and escapei 
with some slight cuts and bruises, and drenched with beer. 
Others were not so fortunate. Two natives are dead; and several 
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otliors, with ono or two English officers, contlmio to suflbr 
Bovcroly from wouucls chiefly iiuwle by broken bottles. 

“ On the 29tb, I reviowefl Major Hayes’s brigade of Nizam’s 
battalions. There cannot be a finer corps. Tlicy are chiefly 
Hindostance men, and arc raised, paid, and officered by ns. We 
are reimbursed by a stoppage of the tribute for the Circars which 
the Company pay the Nizam. 

“ On the 30th, in the morning, I reviewed the Company’s 
European regiment, and was pleased to find it in such excellent 
order. I hope, for the honor of the service, it will bo employed 
and distinguish itself. As I was walking near the Residency, a 
good-looking man, about forty-five years of ago, made me a 
salaam. I recognised his face, but could not rocolleci his name. 
He said, observing this, ‘ Have you forgot Syud Ibrahim, whom 
you enlisted when in command of a company of Sepoys, and who 
was promoted by you to the rank of havildar?’ ‘ I remember 
you well,’ I replied; ‘you deserted after I left the corps, with 
many others, to Monsieur Raymond.’ ‘Very true,’ ho said, 
smiling ; ‘ but I neither forgot my old officer nor tlio salt I had eaten 
of the Company.’ Nothing could be more true. In 1798, tlio 
day before the Eronch battalions at Hyderabad wore disbanded, I 
was sent by Captain Kirkpatrick to Monsieur Perron, their 
commander. As it was very hot, I went in a palanfiuin, and my 
horse was led after me. Just after I entered the lines a violent 
mutiny broke out. Several battalions camo round my palanquin, 
which they look from the bearers, hoisted mo on ihelr shoulders, 
and endeavoured with it to force the gate of Perron’s garden, 
which was defended by the first, or Pondicherry, battalion. I 
expostulated in vain against the violence with which I was 
treated. Though they did not mean to kill me, I was in immi- 
nent danger, as several balls fired in the confusion of the mutiny 
struck the palanquin. In this situation Ibrahim Khan, who’ was 
a leading mutineer, came to my aid. He, with several of his 
companions, extricated me from the crowd, and brought my 
horse, on which I rode away.* I have never since seen him, and 
was not a little delighted to find he was a commandant of five 
hundred men in the service of Shems-ool-Omrah, one of the first 
nobles of this country. I sent for him to my room, and gave him 

* This incident is related, but less in detail, vol. i., olrnp. 6. 
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a pair of sliawls. I also, at his earnest request, gave liim a certi- 
lioatc of his conduct, upon -which ho appeared to sot a great value. 
On the evening of the SOtli, I went to a feast at Clumfloo-Lall’s,''' 
which was very magnificent. Ohandah was there. She had sent 
mo in the morning her history of the Nizam and his ancestors, to 
which she has added a general essay on universal history. Though 
I knew this compilation had boon made for her, I could not 
refuse her vanity, which increases with her age, the tribute of a 
compliment. ‘ Y ou are certainly,’ I said to her, ‘ one of the cleverest 
women of the age.’ ‘ That observation,’ the old lady replied, 
quite gravely, ‘ is one of the truest you ever made.’ Her dress this 
evening was very splendid, but she looked haggard and old. Her 
eyes were painted overmuch, and their blackness, joined to a look 
of intoxication, which I fear was not feigned, made this celebrated 
woman an object of disgust more than of admiration. 

“ To-day, the 31st, I have been very busy. It is now eleven 
o'clock, P.M., and I start to-morrow at half-past three. I ride 
eighty miles, and go the rest in palanquin. I expect to travel 
ninety miles a day, and to arrive -within four days." 

But although Malcolm could find time to write these 
amusing journal-letters to his wife, and to take part in 
the social incidents they relate, he had much public 
business to perform, and he dpoted himself assiduously to 
it. With ]yt. Henry Russell, the Resident, he was in con- 
stant intercourse, devising' the best means of turning tbe 
resources of the Hyderabad State to good account in the 
coming struggle. Tiie disposition of the irregular troops 
of the Nizam was arranged ; the important question of 
supplies was discussed; tlio points at which dep6ts 
were to be established were fixed ; the means of collect- 
ing sufficient carriage-cattle determined; and the officers 
best qualified by their local information and experience 
to carry out these details, were summoned to Hyderabad. 
Sir Thomas Hislop was then on his way to the Nizam’s 

* Chimdoo-Lall -was the Dewan, or Knaaco Mimstcr— really the Prime 
ilinisler of the country. 
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ca'])ltal, wlxioh vroB llic great central rall 3 nng-i)oint of the 
army oi' tlio Deccan ; and Malcolm drew up fur his iurorma- 
tion a secret memorandum, setting forth the iulbrmation 
whicli he had collected on all these subjects, and sug- 
gesting the arrangemeuLs which it Avould be expedient 
to adopt. On the 2Gth of July, he wrote to Mr. John 
Adam that all this important business was favorably pro- 
gressing : 

“ All waa settled properly at Mysore. All here that relates to 
the public service will be settled as it should be. I shall proceed 
to Poonah on the Ist, and return on the ISlli or 14th. This hard 

travelling agrees well with me What with visits to 

the Nizam, and memorandums for Sir Thomas Hislop, and ar- 
rangements of different kinds, I am much bunded All 

I have yet seen or heard in this quarter confirms me in what I 
before stated, that wo must speak plainly and act decidedly. This 
is not more justice to ourselves than to Soindiah and tho other 
chiefs, with whom wo may have to negotiate. Our power to 
dictate is complete. It will be weakened by any show of re- 
luctance to liso it. I am certain to be always with the most 
advanced corps. My duties require it, and it is the only reward 
I ask for any labor I may undergo." 

• 

On the 1st of August, Malcolm started on horseback 
fromHyderabad ; rode the first forty-two milesof the road, 
and then continued his journey in his palanquin. Posting 
onward with all possible speed — stopping only for a 
little while twice a day, to eat a piece of bread and to 
drink a cup of milk — ^he reached the Beemah river on 
the morning of the 4th, and there found some Mahratta 
troopers posted to escort him into Poonah. Moimting 
one of their horses at each stage, he rode into the Camp 
of the British Residency, where Mountstuart Elphinstone 
came out to meet him with the cordial greeting of an old 
friend. Malcolm had galloped sixty-four milfiR in eight 
hours, and had accomplished the entire distance — three 
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hundred and sixiy-four miles — in three days. “ I may 
add,” he ■wrote, “ that I was not at all fatigued ; a proof 
of the health I am in, and which, by the blcssmg of God, 
I will by diet and exercise preserve, that I may prove 
equal to the great duties that are opening upon me." 

His reception at Poonah by men of all classes and all 
characters was most gratifying. The natives of the place 
were scarcely leas delighted' to see him than were his own 
countrymen. In this he rejoiced on public gromids, for 
he believed that it would greatly increase his influence, 
and therefore his utility. But that which most glad- 
dened his heart, was the opportunity of being again in 
familiar intercourse and under the same roof with Mount - 
Stuart Elphinstone. Their last meeting had been merely 
the meeting of two friends, with common social and lite- 
rary tastes. They were busy then as brother authors; 
but now they met as fcUow-craftsmen in the great poli- 
tical workshop, ■with labor of no common magnitude 
before them. There Avere then two men in India likely to 
compete with Malcolm for the great prizes of the service 
— perhaps to stand in the way of the advancement he so 
much coveted. They were Mountstuart Elphinstone and 
Thomas Munro. But ambitious as was Malcolm and 
eager for promotion, he never lost an opportunity of 
bringing forward the services and discoursing upon the 
merits of his two distinguished friends. How anxious 
he was that Munro should take part in the great opera- 
tions then in progress has been already shown. Whilst 
at Poonah on the 6th of August, he wrote a long letter 
to Mr. William Elphinstone, an influential member of 
the Court of Directors, setting forth in strong l a ng u age 
the great claims of his nephew Mountstuart to public 
reward: 

“ Tho Peish’wah, who is seventy miles from this, has just inti- 
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iRixiod Hs cariiosii dosiro lo aoc mo. It is somo distance for a 
morning visit; but 1 proceed with ploasuro lo pay it, as Elpliin- 
stonc thinks it may do good. I am one of liis earliest friends — 
nsed to laugh with him as well as talk politics, and gave him a 
beautiful Arabian mare, of which ho was very fond. All those 
associations have kept me in his memory, and Elphinstono thinks 
he means to unbosom his griefs. Tlicre never was such an in- 
stance of infatuation as his; but he gave himself up for the 
moment to evil counsellors, and fell ns many a prince has done, 
the dupe of his own passions and a wicked favorite. Ho has 
suffered his punishment, and appears from his conduct to be sen- 
sible of his error, and desirous of retrieving it. I shall give him 
what consolation and what good advice I can ; and most anxiously 
do I hope, if he pemeveres, the Governor-Greneral will have an 
opportunity of proving he is as forward to reward and to elevate 
as to chastise and depress. It is, I conceive, as essential a principle 
to seize any opportunity of raising our allies ns of destroying our 
enemies. 

“ I wrote you before about Elphinstono. Eord Hastings has, 

I understand, made a strong appeal to the Secret Oommittoo for 
some proportionate reward for his eminent services. If this is not 
attended to, who can expect notice ? I know not in what shape 
his recompense will come. But if his Prince grants honors, you 
should grant something to support them. lie is the oldest ns well 
as the most distinguished of your Political Ecsidonts, and ho has 
not, I regret to say, more than 10,000?. ; and this, believe mo, is 
owing more to the disinterested geirorosity of his character than 
to 'any extravagance. The Duke of Wellington will tell you of 
the early promise ho gave, and the records will inform you how 
amply that has been fulfilled. I state this from warm feelings of 
private regard — hut also from a strong feeling of the necessity of 
such notice and liberality on every consideration of the public 
good. High motives must be cherished and examples given of 
your attention to such men and such services, or the tone of this 
branch of the public service will he lowered, and nothing could 
» bo worse for your interests.” 

Od the day following that on which this letter was 
Avritten, Malcolm set out from Poonah on his visit to 
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Badjee Eao, the Peishwah. Of his journey and his re- 
ception he wrote fully to his wife : 

“ On the night, of the ^th I commenced a journey in my palan- 
quin, to visit the Peishwah. I started at ten o’clock at night, and 
was rather astonished to awake at three in the morning and find 
myself only twelve miles from Poonah, half-way up a rugged hill, 
and seven out of twelve bearers Avilh which I had started run away. 
I was compelled to walk, and fourld, on getting to the top of the 
hill. Major Ford, who had started with me, had been waiting on 
the road two hours. What with tramping over the rooks and the 
aid of his people, we got on to one stage, and finding there fresh 
bearers, proceeded to a place called Jerouh, about thirty-five miles 
from Poonah, which wo reached at half-past twelve o’clock. We 
had still upwards of fifty miles to go in less than seven hours, as 
I had promised to be with the Peishwah by seven o’clock on the 
evening of the 8th. His Highness’s anxiety to see mo was evident 
by his personal riding-hoi-sos being laid at every stage. I mounted 
one of them and galloped away fourteen miles to the foot of a very 
high and abrupt pass (called the Oumbant Ghaut), over a range of 
mountains. Over this it was impossible to ride, and wo had to 
lead our horses. The heat was extreme, and I felt, before I was 
at the top, very much fatigued, but the fine fresh breeze wc found 
when there, and the beautiful elevated valleys of Whye and 
Sittarah, which lay before us, relieved our spirits. We found 
capital horses at every stage, and galloped along at a merry rate. 
A few minutes before seven we reached the residence of the 
Maharajah at Mahanlec, a village situated at the confiuence of 
the rivers Yena and Kistnah, three miles from the far-famed hill- 
foot of Sittarah, which has for more than a century been the 
prison of the ancient sovereigns of the Mahratta Empire, the lineal 
descendants of their founder, Sevajee. 

“•The attentions of the Prince whom I was visiting increased as 
I approached near. I found an immense tent prepared for me, 
and a feast of grain, vegetables, and fruits, ready spread. The 
former I occupied, and the latter Avas divided among some ser- 
vants who had been three days in performing the journey, and 
were that instant arrived. 

“ I had a visit from Moro-Dikshut, the Prime Minister, who 
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oumcslly cntvcaloJ. tlial 1 would remain till next morning ; and as 
I found it was a fust-day with Brahmins, and the Boibliwah con- 
sequently too exhausted for a long coiiferenco, 1 consented, hut 
stipulated for a very early interview next day. The Minister 
kept me talking till twelve at night, and 1 was awakened at five 
o’clock on the morning of the 9th with a message that tho 
Peishwah expected mo at six, I was kept hy tho ceremonies of 
previous visits from Goklah and other of the Mahratta military 
chiefs with whom I was acquainted till seven, when I went to the 
Maharajah. Six years, which is tho period since I saw him last, 
had not changed him much, hut he looked careworn. He 
received mo with apparent joy, said I was associated with Generals 
Wellesley and Close in placing him on the Musnud, that I had 
proved I had still a warm heart towards him hy coming so far to 
see him, and that he was delighted to have an opportunity of 
unhurdening his heart to one in whom he had such confidence. 
I had an interview of tliree hours and a half — whet passed is 
and political, hut tho result was satisfactory,” 

Of Malcolm, Badjeo Rao liad always thought as of an 
old friend — one to whom he might turn as a present help 
in trouble, and who would surely sympathise with Min 
in all his sorrows and afflictions. Many years had passed 
since they had first met — ^ycars which had painfully de- 
veloped the weaknoss and unwortMness of the Pcish- 
wah’s character. If he had only availed himself of tho 
advantages of his position, he might have rendered it one 
of respectahUity and independence. The British Govern- 
ment had acted towards him with scrupulous good faith j 
and there had been for many years at Ms Court an 
English gentleman, as much distmguished for his wisdom 
as his integrity, ever ready to ^ve him advice as sound 
as it was disinterested. But he had listened to men 
whose coimsel was neither sound nor disinterested ; and 
beheving that the British Government would continue to 
support the prince whom they had restored, he had 
taxed their forbearance to the utmost. 
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Much of time and much of space would it take to tell 
all the several acts by which Badjec Rao had iucurn • i 
the just and reasonable displeasure of the Government to 
which he owed so much. It is very probable that he 
had no settled design to provoke the hostility of the 
British j but the nature of the alliance was distasteful to 
him ; he felt the irksomeness of the restraint it imposed j 
and we do not commonly most love those to whom we 
are most indebted. He was a weak rather than a vicious 
prince; but his dissimulation was profound. He was 
always ready with professions of friendship, and yet he 
always secretly rejoiced in anything which tended to our 
disadvantage. Ebs common declaration was that the 
enemies of the English were his enemies; and yet he was 
continually favoring and supporting them. At last, in 
the spring of 1817 , the measure of his folly seemed to be 
full. If he had not secretly fomented, he had connived 
at insurrectionary movements intended to embarrass and 
annoy us ; and had aided and sheltered that most bitter 
and most criinhial of om enemies — ^Trimbuckjee Dauglia 
— with whose enormities every reader of Indian history 
is familiar. The forbearance of our Government had 
been thus tried to the utmost. Decided measures be- 
came necessary. So, early in May, the terms of a new 
treaty were submitted to him, prefaced by an undertaking 
to sm’render Triinbuckjee Dangha within a month ; and, 
as a security for the fulfilment of this preliminary, three 
of the Peishwah’s forts were demanded to be given up 
within two days. Badjee Rao hesitated — asked for longer 
time for consideration — and not until his capital had been 
surrounded by British troops did he consent to surrender 
the forts. 

He was stung to the quick by this humiliation. But 
the decided conduct of the British Resident proved that 
there was nothing for him but submission or destruction. 
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TKc treaty -whicli was olTcxed Lo him was duly signed in 
the course of June ; and he was still brooding over the 
indignity which ho had brought down upon himself by 
his own misconduct, Avhen Malcolm was invited to visit 
him. He was full of complauits and of professions. Ho 
declared that he had always been the friend of the British 
— that he had never forgotten the lime when "Wellesley, 
Close, and Malcolm had proved themselves to be his true 
friends in the midst of adversity; and when Malcolm 
spoke of the operations which had been undertaken for 
the suppression of the Pindarrees, he made large promises 
of assistance. He spoke freely of the difficulties of his 
position — of the many surrounding circumstances which 
rendered him so likely to be misunderstood — of the sus- 
picious conduct of others which brought him into disre- 
pute. But he repeated that he was faithful to the British 
alliance, and that ho had been harshly treated by his 
friends. Ho was obviously both vexed and dispirited. 
Malcolm exerted himself to soothe and encourage the un- 
happy Prince, whose faults were mainly those of feeble- 
ness of character; and, knowing that his fears wore his 
greatest enemies, said all he could lo allay them. There 
were those who thought that the opportunity would be a 
good one for askiug or demanding new concessions ; but 
Malcolm had made up his mind to abstain from everything 
calculated to excite the alarm or increase the discontent 
of the Peishwah ; and he believed that he left his High- 
ness comforted, if not assured. At all events, it was only 
in accordance with Malcolm’s disposition to look upon the 
bright side of things, hopefully and confidently, and he 
yet believed that the Peishwah would he true to his 
word. 

Badjee Eao may have been sincere at the time. He 
may have recognised, in Malcolm’s presence, the sound- 
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ness of his friend’s advice ; and believed that the English 
alliance was the one which would tend most to the sup- 
port of his power. But he -uras utterly without stead- 
fastness of character. There was really no reliance to be 
placed in his professions. And when Malcolm returned 
to the Residency to narrate what had passed at this con- 
fidential interview, Elphinstone, who had been for some 
years closely watching the crooked ways of the Peish- 
wah, could not be persuaded to see anything in his promises 
and professions but the boundless dissimulation which 
was so large an ingredient in his character. The two 
friends were long engaged in amicable discourse on the 
character and designs of Badjee Rao; and each confi- 
dently trusted to Time to prove the soundness of his 
opinions. 

From Poonah, Malcolm returned to Hyderabad, where 
he arrived on the 16 th of August, and commenced at 
once the work of completii^ his arrangements for the 
supply and movement of the army of the Deccan. Sir 
Thomas Hislop had fallen dangerously ill — a circum- 
stance which had increased the burden both of Malcolm’s 
labors and responsibilities. “ The eighteen days that have 
intervened since my arrival,” he wrote to his wife, on 
the 3rd of September, “ have been an unvaried round of 
hard work, during which I can assert that I have been 
every day employed incessantly from five o’clock in the 
morning till eight at night, in making arrangements and 
preparations to put the forces in this quarter in motion. 
The confidence of Sir Thomas Hislop gave me the labor- 
ing oar before he was taken ill, and since that I have had 
it still more. He is now, I think, out of all danger-, but too 
weak to make it probable he will be able for some time 
to come to attend to business ; but our arrangements are 
complete — my tents and baggage are thirty miles on the 
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road to Nagpoov. F follow lo-iiif^liL I cxpccL to ho at 
Nagpoor ou Lho 20lli., and to take coimaiiud of two divi- 
sions of the army — tlio Coimnuntlor-iu-Chiors and niy 
own — and to conduct tlieiu to a position ou the hanks of 
tliG Nerhudda, between Ilindiali and llussungabad.” 

It was with much elation of spirit that he turned his 
back npoii Ilydcrahad. The encampment of his escort^ 
and his political suite was some thirty miles distant from 
the city, and Malcolm proceeded to join it, “ delighted,” 
as he said, to get away from the bustle and distraction of 
Hyderabad to his own home ; “ for such,” he added, in 
a letter to his wife, “ I must term my camp for a long 
time to come ; and if I cannot be with you and the dar- 
ling little ones, I prefer my tent to a palace.” 

Ho was not without pleasant companions. His poli- 
tical assistants — Captains Josiah Stewart and John 
Briggs, of whom 1 have spoken already in connexion 
with tlio last mission to Poi’sia — were with him in camp, 
The immccliatc membors of liis family ’ivorc Lieutenant 
John ]jow, his aide-de-camp; Cornet Max Elliot (a 
son of Hugh Elliot, the Governor of Madras) ; and Lieu- 
tenant Boll, “a gentlemanlike young man,” who had 
accompanied him from Bengal — subaltern officers at- 
tached to his escorts — and Lieutenant Laurie, an Eak- 
dale man, who was surveying the route. He had, 
moreover, at this time, some guests in his camp — .ama- 
teurs, anxious to see something of the country and a 
little of stirring life under such good auspices. There 


■i Malcolm’s escort ■was composed 
of motley matenals. In one of Ins 
family loiters lie says* "I forgot to 
tell yon that, besides eigbleen select 
troopers, I have thiity picked horse- 
men of 'the Nizam, tlurty Mysoreans, 
thirty from Poonab, and I shall have 


thirty from Nagpoor. Each of these 
parties is commanded by an iuteUigont 
and distinguished officer; and besides 
fuim&hmg eoUectivoly a good escort, 
they aio means through which I oom- 
munioate with the countries and armies 
to which they belong.” 
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■was Colonel Leicester Stanhope, son ol Lord Hai‘- 
lington ; Captain Henry Elliot, another son of the 
Madras Grovernor j Dr. Gordon, of the Nagpoor Ecsi- 
dency ; and Mr. Williams, of the civil service, who had 
been one of his assistants in Persia, but was then 
attached to the Eesidency at Baroda. “ I am talcing 
him,” wrote Malcolm, with reference to the last of these 
gentlemen, “ the round of the Indian Courts, and going 
to show him a camp, and I hope a campaign. Pie is a 
manly and sensible fellow, and well qualified to fill any 
situation to which he may be appointed.”* 

Their march lay through “ the heart of the ancient 
province of Telingana,” part of the Nizam’s dominions.f 
Malcolm rode principally on an elephant, a mode of tra- 
velling best suited to the state of the country, which was 
intersected by water-courses greatly swollen by the heavy 
rains. The streams, indeed, were continually interrupt- 
ing their progress, and many diverting and some vexa- 
tious incidents of travel were the result. At all personal 
inconveniences Malcolm laughed, and he had a good- 
natured enjoyment in the temporary discomfiture of 
some of his friends, knowing that such rough treatment 
might do them good. “ he wrote, “ who under- 

stands comfort, has one of these petty rivers between him 
and half his cot, half his servants, and all his keys. 
to poor , neither his clothes nor horses have yet 


*' Mv. Williams afterwards became 
itesident at Baroda. 

t ‘‘Tliepeople,”&aidMaleolm, “are 
a brokcu and oppressed race. I am, 
indeed, disposed to bolievo that no 
county was over more miserably go- 
verned. What, mdecd, eon be expected 
when the prbioo (the Nizam) is a me- 
laucholy madman, and the minister 
(Cbundoo-Lall) a low Hindoo, who 
owes his power to the support of oui 


Govoniment, and pws the prioo of 
subservience to our Hesident for oon- 
tinnaucc in office? Where power is 
without pride thero can be no motive 
for good governraeni. I am told it is 
impossible to maintain our oonuexion 
on a better footitm. I can only reply, 
it is impossible there oau bo a worse; 
but after all it is right that we should 
form our judgment on this point by a 
view of comparative evUs.” 
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como inj wo conclude that they arc following some 
twenty miles iu the rear.” But, eager as he was to push 
on, the detention was a serious annoyance to him. “ I 
should go mad,” ho said, “ with such ^vor^^; hoforo mo to 
be stopped at a petty village for even two days.” Such 
stoppage, however, ho could turn to profitable account, 
and when he was unable to move forward, he busied hun- 
self with inquiries into the old Hindoo village communi- 
ties, the maintenance of which he believed, in common 
with many great Indian statesmen, to be essential to the 
happiness and prosperity of the people.* 

Wading, as he said, through a beautiful country, iu 
high health and spirits, living abstemiously, taking much 
exercise, shooting quails wherever he could find them, 
laughing at the petty misfortunes of his friends, and being 
laughed at in turn, Malcolm splashed on to the hanks of 
Godavery, which he reached on the 12Lh of September. 
On the following day, after a scene of tumultuous noise 
and confusion, iu the midst of which he seated himself 
close to the river’s edge and wrote a dozen public and 
private letters, he crossed the swollen waters and con- 
tinued his march. But on the 16th he was sto])pGd by a 
torrent, which it seemed almost impossible to pass. De- 
tention at such a time was vexatious in the extreme. Ho 
yfxote to the Chief Secretary, saying : 

“ Hero I am stopped by a vile millali that is swelled into a 


^ One passage at least on this sub- 
ject may be given from Malcolm’s 
private oorrespondenoe. “Ibavo just 
Lad,” be wroto on tLe 7th of Sep- 
tember, " a long inquiry into the vil- 
lage government of tills country ; and 
Jlud precisely the same catablislimcnt 
as is mentioned by Wilks in his 

Smthern India The system 

is not destroyed. It has continued 
whole and well uuderstood through, 
all the revolutions which have afdioted 


tliis oountiy. It remained for us, iu 
Iho pride of reform, to sweep away this 
useful and ancient institution, which I 
will venture to say, protected by our 
justice, was more cdculated to make 
our territories in India fiourish than 
any plan our wisdom will ever suggest. 
It is a great secret to allow men to be 
happy m their own way; and what we 
term blessings become punishments 
when they are inflicted.” 
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river, but expect to pass it to-morrow morning. You will judge 
of my vexation, when you read the enclosed and see how we are 
expediting our troops to the Nerbuddah, that there may be no 
po.ssibility of our enemy being too early for us. I don't know 
exactly in what direction I shall move from Nagpoor. It will be 
determined by circumstances; but I shall be on the river with the 
first of our troops, and ready to cany into effect any instructions I 

may receive I trust they will be early and particular. 

I conclude that we shall be told to -be as orderly as possible — ^to 
conciliate tlie inhabitants, but to suffer no insult to pass un- 
punished. I state this, because it is the manner in which I shall 
act, and direct those under me to act, in the absence of instructions. 
In loose Governments, like those of the Mahvattas, there is no 
other mode of proceeding. I have seen the Duke of Wellington 
(who conciliated as much as any man) more than once order a 
storming party to parade for the attack of a fortified village of our 
good ally the Peishwah, and it has been on its march to the attack, 

before the gates were opened or supplies granted I am 

more vexed than I can express at the delay I have encountered; 
but I am now proceeding with one tent, and will be stopped hy 
nothing that an elephant can pass.” 

He had made up his mind to cross, and he carried out 
his resolution. After exploring the stream for some dis- 
tance, he found a place where it seemed possible for an 
elephant to pass. “ For seven or eight hours," he wrote, 
“ three of these animals kept going backwards and for- 
wards through the stream, loaded with baggage, men, 
women, and children. Besides what were on their backs, 
half a dozen held on by ropes from them, and other 
ropes fastened to these animal-bridges hauled over horses 
and camels. The whole was a scene for the pencil of 
Hogarth." ‘ It was something better loo — it was a great 
obstacle bravely overcome. Malcolm was all eagerness 
now to push on ; so, taking with him only his aide-de- 
camp Low, and Williams the amateur, with one small 
tent for the accommodation of the three, he left his camp 

VOL. n. N 
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bcliincl him, and rodo on as rapidly as Iho slate of iho 
roads wonld allo'vv him to advance. Ho -was “ nobly 
mounted on a gi’cy Persian horse called Sultan, of great 
beauty, strength, and spirit.” On those wearisome 
marches, ho said, he could not bear to find himself on 
the back of any other horse, though ho had several noble*' 
animals with him. 

On the 20th of September, Malcolm and his compa- 
nions entered the province of Bcrar,* and on the 24th he 
arrived at Nagpoor. “After the wettest and one of the 
most fatigmng journeys,” he wrote, “ which I have yet 
had — during which I was forty hours in going ninety 
miles, on horseback, in a palanquin, and on an elephant 
— I reached (on the 23rd) the tents of my old friend 
Jenkins, the Besident of Hagpoor, who had come out 
twelve miles to meet me. Next morning we moved to- 
wards the city. The Eajah, Appa-Sahib (a young man 
of twenlyf), came out to welcome me. We alighted at 
one of his gardens, where he gave us a very excellent 
dinner, and made me the usual proscuts.” 

At Nagpoor, Malcolm spent eight or nine days — days 
of incessant and laborious activity. His work differed 
little from that which had occupied him at Hyderabad. 
He had to make, or rather to complete, the arrangements 
which were beiug made for the supply of the army with 
money and provisions. In the performance of this duty 
he encountered no small amount of intrigue and cupidity. 
There were some eager, ficom political motives, to thwart 

* Goucomiug the state of tliis ooua- In another letter, Malcolm de- 

try, Malcolm tdls the foUoAving anee- sonhes Appa-SaMb as " a good-looking 
dote : "I asked a Jemadar of Ilorse, young man of about twon^-two years 
who is a native of the province, in what of ago— of pleasant countenance and 
state it was. ‘Mnoh impoverished,’ mauaeis— very inquisitive and inteffi- 
was the reply. ’ Tiuo/ said an old gent. He is, however, young and in- 
Mysore hoiseman, who was riding experienced, and from desiring to mle 
near; ‘it is impoverished. Eut tho himself ho becomes a shuttlecook of 
poverty of Berar resembles the wealth different parties." 
of other oonntiies.’ “ 
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our endeavours ; and others who held back in the hope 
of obtaining higher prices. But Malcolm had long expe- 
rience in the art of collecting supplies for an army ; he 
knew how to treat with the dealers ; and he was not one, 
in such a conjuncture, to allow any considerations of eco- 
nomy to obstruct the completion of arrangements of vital 
importance to the State. In Mr. Jenkins he found an 
old friend and an able associate. And the Rajah.* — 
nephew of that Eagojee Bhoonsla whom Wellesley had 
beaten at Assye — professed friendship and promised 
assistance. Every one, indeed, seemed rejoiced to see 
him ; and the kind attentions of his friends did much to 
lighten his toil. 

On the 4th of October, Malcolm prepared to depart 
from Nagpoor. He had completed his circuit of the 
three great Courts of the Nizam, the Peishwali, and the 
Bhoonsla j and was eager now to join the army which 
was assembling on the banks of the Nerbudda. Though 
the rain had ceased to fall, the country was still flooded; 
rapid progress was impossible — ^progress of any kind diffi- 
cult and laborious. But he pushed on — ^never in better 
health, never more capable of exertion- — ^his heart now 


* Tho following aooovuit, in one of 
Malcolm’s letters, of a oonTcrsation 
with Appa-Sahih, is amusing and cha- 
racteristic : " Tho Eajah was uncom- 
monly kind to me, and at the last 
Tisit, though his wife was very ill, 
and he really looked sorry, I succeeded 
in makiim him laugh moud in public 
durbar. He inquired about my family. 
' A wife and five ohUdreii.’ ' Sons or 
daughters f’ ' One son and four 
daughters.’ ' How old is the son ?’ 
‘ Eight years of age — a fine hoy — very 
wicked.’ (A laugh.) ' Why were not 
my family with me P’ ‘ The oliildren 
were educating.’ ‘ What 1 daughters I’ 
‘Yes — our lames were educated, and 
hecame as devor, often cleverer, than 


our men. We admitted female suc- 
cession to the throne. It was probable' 
tliat ere long a female would wear the 
British crown — as several had done 
before.’ ‘Strange I’ (With sBules.) 
‘Why was not my \me with mef’ 

‘ It was fortimate, at present, she was 
not.’ ‘HowP’ ‘Her absence made 
me more able to execute the orders of 
my own State and of the Eajali. Eor 
instanoe, I meant to luaroh to Aumeer 
on the following diw — fifty-six miles, 
and horrid roads. If I had a wife, she 
would take five days for such a iom'- 
ney.’ A loud laugh, and the Maha- 
rajah concluded by saying, ‘ Maleolm- 
Sahib makes fun of everything I’ ” 
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stirred by great thoughts of martial triumphs, and now 
by tender recollections of the beloved circle at homo. 
On the 10th of October, a packet of letters horn England 
reached him on the march, and filled him with delight. 
“ A week’s sunshine,” he said, “ after our terrible rains, 
has not so elevated my spirits as this dehghtfnl despatch ; 
and I turn from oificial letters to Grovemor-General, 
Oommander-in-Chief, Residents, and Brigadiers-General, 
to the more important subject, as far as my happiness 
is concerned, of Manchester- street and Frant.” There 
is only one drawback to the happiness which such 
letters impart — ^the thought of all that may have hap- 
pened since they were written ; written in May, read in 
October. But this is often forgotten in the tumult of 
delight. The sight of the beloved handwriting, as it 
annilidates space, makes us also oblivious of time, and wo 
see, without a doubt or misgiving, the treasures, which 
we biiag from a distant country to light uj) the solitary 
btmgalow or the lonely tent, in all the vivid colors of pre- 
sent reality. 

“ I push on with a small party,” he wrote on the 15lh 
of October, “ to Hussingabad, on the banks of the Ner- 
budda, where the principal part of the Bengal force is 
assembled. All the preparations and operations of the 
advanced corps are committed to me, which, with the 
political arrangements, give me enough to do ; but I never 
was in better health, or capable of more work.” On the 
19th, after a march of “nearly sixty miles through a 
dreary forest, without a human habitation except one 
collection .of twenty or thirty huts,” he reached the 
valley of the Nerbudda ; and on the following day 
entered the cantonment of Hussingabad, which lay on 
the banks of the river. From that place he wrote to his 
wife, under great depression of spirits. Death had been 
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busy among hia friends. “ I bave no heart to ■write to 
you a long letter,” he said. “ I heard, five days ago, of 
your old friend Thomiison’s death. Two days ago, I was 
shocked by that of my old and esteemed friend Colonel 
Walker, who was my second in command; and this 
morning I heard of the death of my old and faithful 
Brahmin, Kishem Ram, whom you will well recollect at 
Mysore. This admirable man had an estate of eight 
hundred pounds a year, which was granted as the re- 
ward of public service. I widicd him to send a younger 
brother ; but he would not hear of it. ‘ I will march, if 
I die, with my old master,’ was his reply. And now he 
has fallen, the victim of his attachment.” 

At Hussingahad, where Greneral Adams’s division was 
assembled, Malcolm was received with distinguished 
kindness by the officers of the Bengal army. His heart 
was atiU heavy with the thought of the sickness around 
him, which had smitten so many of his friends; and he 
■wrote that he seemed to be almost the only healthy man 
in camp. But stirring thoughts of the groat ■work before 
him soon raised his energies to their accustomed pitch. 
The rains were over. The fighting season had com- 
menced. There were again the clear sides, the crisp 
firesh air of the early winter. The troops were marching 
to, or had already reached, their appointed rendezvous. 
The Pindarreo leaders had been bracing themselves up 
for the encounter; and Malcolm was eager to find himself 
before them. “I would glory more,” he wrote, “in 
being the means of contributing to the annihilation of 
this system of murder and plunder, than in all the great 
victories that were ever acMeved.” 

On the 26th of October, Malcolm resumed his march. 
His O'wn division — the third — of the army of the Deccan 
had. been assembling at Huxda. Colonel "Walker, whose 
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death had so touched the heart of his chief, had been 
instructed, upon the breaking up of the rains, to move 
upon that place ; and Malcobn now proceeded thither to 
assume command of his troops, and also of the first 
division of the army, pending the arrival of Sir Thomas 
Bislop, who now, with recruited health, was on his way 
to join the army. 

But intent as Malcolm was on the future, he had some 
tender recollections to bestow upon the past. The first 
dej'^’s march brought him to the grave of an old friend. 
The incident cannot be related in more touching lan- 
guage than his own : 

“ My first march ^syas to Doloreah, where I arrived late at night ; 
but went immediately to pay an almost devotional visit to the 
tomh of my former friend, poor Wehhe, of whom you often heard 
me speak, and who, persecuted by the wicked, whom his virtue 
had attacked, and by tbe ignorant whom his knowledge hod con- 
founded, was driven to a life foreign to his habits, and unsuited to 
his constitution. He followed the Court of Dowlut Rao Sciudiah, 
to which he was appointed Resident, to relievo me, in 1804 , and 
died at Doloreah. A tomb was erected to his memory by tho 
late Sir Barry Close, and a Faldr, or Mahomedan priest, was left 
a small salary to guard it. The employment has proved profit- 
able, and the same man srili continues in office. The allowance 
and the donations of travellers have enabled him to make a garden 
around it, and to keep a lamp burning at the tomb. I gave him 
money to huild a small house, and rink a well. I cannot express 
the feelings with which I contemplated this spot. The remains not 
merely of one of my dearest friends, hut of the most virtuous and 
tho ablest man I had ever known, wore interred amid a wild waste 
from which human beings had been driven by the leopard and the 
tiger, and their precursor and ally the merciless Pindarree, who 
had for many years chosen as his den the opposite banka of the 
Norbudda. Yet it seemed to me as if the spirit of Webbe would 
approve the spot. ^ The speck of cultivation that is near his 
tomb has begun, since his countrymen came last year to this 
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quarter, to spread. A few inhabitants have returned to the neigh- 
bouring village, and his monument is a shrine which no one can 
pass without hearing the story of his life; and that is one which 
cannot be heard without stimulating the coldest to exertions in 
the cause of humanity and his country.” 

On the 29tli of October — ^having been met on tbo pre- 
ceding day by bis Mend. Captain J ames Grant, at tbe bead 
of 4000 Mysore borse belonging to Malcolm’s division 
— tbo General arrived at Hurda, and assumed command 
of tbe troops. He flung bimself at once into bis ■work — 
visited all tbo posts in tbe vicinity — ^improved tbo com- 
munications •with tbe diCTerent fordable parts of tbe river-— 
and put everything in readiness for a for-ward movement 
at a moment’s notice. “ I do not contemplate,” be said, 
“ that tbe Pindarrees will resist us. Scindiab has, I may 
say, submitted ; and ruin must attend any tangible power 
that opposes us; but still we shall have much work, 
and I am to have (for which I thank God) more than a 

common share I am delighted with tbe work 

I have, tbe object of which is, beyond aU wars, to give 
peace and prosperity to a miserable people and a wasted 
country.” One of bis first acts, on assuming tbe command 
of tbe troops, was to issue an order calling upon them to 
abstain from plundering or molesting tbe people, and 
from inflicting any injury upon tbe industrial resources 
of tbe country through which they might pass. The 
protection of tbe peaceable inhabitants was ever, indeed, 
his first care. 

By tbe officers of tbe Madras army be was received 
with enthusiasm. Pubbe dinners were given in his 
honor. But, amidst aU tbe festivity, be sate sorrowfixl 
and afflicted; for Death bad not yet ceased to be busy 
among bis Mends. “Amidst all tbe gratification,” be 
■wrote to bis wife, “ which this kindness affords, my heart 
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.3 'broken. I -wrote you in my last of poor Kisbem Eani’s 
ieatb. Many have followed. But, to complete my dis- 
tress, I learnt yesterday from Hussingabad that poor 
Gleorge "Wareham,* of whom I have so often written 
you, must die. Never did* a boy unite such warm af- 
fections, such noble principles, and such extraordinary 
talent. I weep over his fate as I would over that of a 
son.” 

On the 10th of November, Sir Thomas Hislop joined 
the army, and on the 15th, at the head of a light field 
force. Sir John Malcolm crossed the Nerbudda in pur- 
suit of the Bindarrees. “ You would be delighted with 
my camp,” he wrote. “ There never was a set of finer 
fellows, and they are in trim for anjiihuig. Many old 
friends are with me — James Grant, Colonel Bussell, f 
Josiah Stewart, Briggs, 'Williams, Cadell,J &c. — ^but we 
are all alarmed lest we should have an intangible 
enemy.” Aftm- crossing the river, Malcolm made a rapid 
march to Talyn, hoping to beat up the quarters of the 
notorious freebooter Cheetoo, who fled £ft his approach. 
But James Grant was sent after him with twelve hundred 
Mysore horse, with which he surrounded the place, and 
made prisoners of the garrison and Cheetoo’s adopted 
son. On the 30th, Malcolm wrote from Talyn to his 
wife, saying, “ I march to-morrow, eighteen miles, to a 
place called Sarraignpore, from which I commence, on 
the 3rd of December, a pursuit that you and your children 


* See anU, for notice of tbis boy. 

p. 160 . 

t Now General Sir James Ilussell, 
K.C.B. 

{ Now Colonel GadcU — one of the 
moat respected citizens of EdiuW^b. 
He was Assistant Adjutant-Generafof 
Malcolm’s division. When ho waited 


upon the General, on his first joining 
the force, for insteuctionB, Maioolm 
said to him : " You have boon in the 
Adjutant-General’s oilice at Madras, 
and know more about routiue tliau I 
do. The only advice I have to give 
you is to keep every one in good 
humor, and we aro sure to do weU,” 
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must pray may be successful.” Time aud space annihilated 
again. “I have only a small force,” he added; “but 
they have one heart, and are ready to do anything that 
men can do, and will neither shrink from fatigue nor 
from danger.” The next family letter which I can find 
is dated the 24th of December. The interval was a 
most momentous one. I must devote to it a separate 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MEHIDPOOR. 

[1817.3 

OBJECTS OE THE WAS.— EXTENT OE OTIB OPEBATIONS— UHEASINESB AT THE MAE- 
BAITA COiniTS — CONDHCT OE THE PEISHWAH ANB THE BHOONSLA— EEOCEED- 
ING3 IN EOEEAE’S OAUE — ADVANCE OE BIB, JOHN MAIOOEM’S DIVISION — 
NEOOTUTIONS HITE EOIKAU’S HAKEELS — TEE BATHE OE MEHEDPOOE — 
DEFEAT AND PEESEII OF HOIEAE. 

It has been said that the war of 1817 was undertaken 
primarily for the extirpation of the Pindarrees. But it 
was seen, from the first, that it was likely to swell into 
a wax against the substantive states of India. They 
affected to co-operate with us; but it was doubted 
whether they did not in reality sympathise with our 
enemies ; and whether, if fit occasion presented itself 
the Mahratta confederacy would not support the banditti 
whom we called upon them to suppress. 

The temper of the Courts of Scindiah and Holkar had 
long been suspected ; but some faith had been reposed 
in the assurances of the Peishwah and the Rajah of Berar. 
If in the summer, when Malcolm visited these princes, 
they had determined on assuming a hostile attitude, they 
cautiously veiled their designs. But as the year advanced, 
it became more and more palpable to those who watched 
the ogns and symptoms of disaffection at the Mahratta 
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Durbars, that our suspected aHies were fast growing into 
open enemies. 

Our military preparations were on so grand a scale 
that these threatening appearances at the Native Courts 
were regarded fearlessly by all — hopefully by many. The 
magnificent army, or, rather, the two magnificent armies 
which had taken the field, were equal to any huniaii 
emergency that could arise. They covered so immense 
an area, and their several components were so judiciously 
disposed — our combinations had been altogether made 
with so much skill and so much forethought, that it lay 
in our power to crush any native state that might break 
out into hostility; and many believed that, as the settle- 
ment of Upper and Central India would be accelerated by 
such an assertion of our power, the sooner these still tur- 
bulent Mahrattas brought down destruction upon them- 
selves, the better for the stability of our rule, and the 
general peace and prosperity of the country. 

Let the reader place before him any map of India, and 
contemplate the expanse of country lying between the 
Kistnah and the Ganges rivers. Let him glance from 
Poonah in the south-west to Cawnpore in the north-east ; 
mark the positions of the principal Native Courts, and 
think of the magnificent armies — ^the very flower of the 
three Presidencies — ^which were spreading themselves 
over that spacious territory, closing in upon Etindostan 
and the Deccan, and compassing alike the Pindarree 
hordes and the substantive states in their toils. The 
q)ortBmen of the day, indeed, regarded it as a grand 
'battue of the princes and chiefs of India; and we cannot 
be surprised if those prince and chiefe looked upon the 
matter somewhat in the same light, and thought that the 
Peringhees, after a long season of rest, were now again- 
bracing themselves up' for -rigorous action, and were 
putting forth all their immense military resources in one 
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compreTiensive effort to sweep the native prindpalities 
from the face of the earth. 

The Mahratta was roused. He had been uneasy. He 
was now alarmed. The whole history of our connexion 
with India shows that for a native prince to apprehend 

S ' is to precipitate it by his own conduct. He is 
iften ruined by his fears than by anything else. 
!S not know the virtue of quiescence. In his sus- 
picion ho becomes restless; in his restlessness defiant. 
He plunges into intrigue, collects his army, and, thinking 
only in the first instance of self-protection, is soon hurried 
into the offensive by some evil counsel or some dangerous 
mischance. He commits himself to hostility before he is 
aware of it ; and when all is over — ^when, prostrate and 
helpless at the feet of his conqueror, he declares that 
he had no intention to provoke the war which has de- 
stroyed him, there is often more truth in the words than 
we are wont to admit. It is said, in such cases, that our 
diplomatists are duped and overreached, because they 
have not perceived hostile designs before they were 
formed, and known more about the future movements of 
our enemies than was known, at the time, to themselves. 
It is not a want of good faith, so much as a want of con- 
sistent counsel and steadfast action, that has brought so 
many of the princes of India to the dust. 

So it was, it appears to me, with the Peishwah and 
the Eajah of Berar. They were alarmed by the gathering 
and the advance of our armies. They did not believe 
that these immense military preparations had been made 
simply for the suppression of the Pindarrees. They 
thought that whatever the primary and ostensible object 
of the campaign might be — a campaign conducted by the 
Governor-General himself in person, at the head of the 
Grand Army it would eventually be directed against 
the substantive Mahratta states. And this was no base- 
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less suspicion. The probability of another Mahratta war, 
as tbe sequel of the Pindarree campaign, was the subject of 
elaborate State papers and the small gossip of our camps. 
Statesmen solenonly discussed it at the coi^cil-board, and 
soldiers joyously predicted it at the mess-taj^le. Had the 
whole scope of our policy been fully understood at the 
Mahratta Courts — had they known that we wete^jeally 
acting in good faith towards them, and that our sfeady 
frienihip could be secured by honestly co-operating 
with us for the suppression of the Pindarree hordes, 
whilst no real danger threatened their independence but 
that which they might bring upon themselves by their 
own rashness — they would not have suifered their fears 
to hurry them into aggression. But they only knew that 
we were putting our armies in motion from all points, 
and that in every cantonment of India the talk was about 
‘the probability of another war with the Mahrattas. 

It would have been wonderful if, under such drcum- 
stances, there had not been another warj if, considering 
the character of these princes, the evil councillors by 
whom they were surrounded, and their limited under- 
standing of the views and intentions of the British Go- 
vernment, they had not regarded the movements of our 
armies with suspicion and alarm, and concerted the 
means of resisting our probable aggressions. They had 
at least as good a right to prepare' for contingencies as 
we had. If, when the British Government first took up 
arms, and calculated the scale on which it would be ex- 
pedient to conduct its military operations, the contin- 
gency of a Mahratta war was duly provided for, and that 
provision is to be considered demonstrative only of wis- 
dom and' forethought, we must surely be blinded by our 
national self-love, if we would denounce as treachery, or 
as folly, a like provision on the part of the Mahrattas, 
who were in much greater danger than ourselves. We 
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surely caunot expect all the world to dismount their guns 
whilst our own are loaded and primed, and the portfire is 
burning in our hands. 

In this conjjj,*icture, when it seemed that the Mahrafcta 
empire was threatened by the armies of the encroaching 
Feringhee', it was natural that the eyes of all the princes 
and ^lefa should be turned towards the Peishwah, as 
^leliead of their tribe. In accordance with the common 
fashion of Eastern Courts, he was a weak prince under 
the influence of wicked favorites. He was easily led 
astray ; easily persuaded that it was his duty and his in- 
terest to prepare to resist the aggressions of the English. 
When, in August, Malcolm was importuned to visit him, 
he had appeared to be really sincere in the expression of 
his desire to stand fast by the British alliance ; hut he 
bad Iben been xnneb exasperated by recent traneac^cne 
— an unwelcome treaty had been forced upon him — and 
it was not difficult, in this frame of mind, to persuade 
him that the sovereignty of the Mahrattas was threatened; 
and that his true interest lay in hostility to the British 
Government. So the troops which he had collected 
avowedly with the intention of aiding our operations, 
were now held together for the purpose of resisting 
them. 

Such a gathering of troops at Poonah could have but 
one result. A large body of ill-discipliued Mahratta 
soldiers w'ere little likely, under any circumstances, to re- 
main quiescent in the neighbourhood of the capital. It 
was necessary that they should commit excesses of some 
kind; and the temper which they manifested in the 
autumn of 1817 rendered certain the direction in which 
those excesses would be committed. Their Ibinda had 
been inflamed by false representations of the hostile de- 
signs of the British. They believed that their very ex- 
istence, as a military body, was threatened, and that there 
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would soon be notbing but “ Company’s Service,” from 
one end of India to the other. 

Against this concentration of troops at Poonah, the 
Eesident, Mr. Elphinstone, remonstrated in vain. It was 
obvious that a collision was approaching. The Mah- 
ratta soldiery had encamped all round the cantonment 
in which the British brigade was posted. The position 
was a dangerous one ; and the Eesident moved the British 
force to the neighbouring village of Kirkce. The Eesi- 
dency then lay between our troops and the Mahratta 
camp. On the 1st of November this movement was ac- 
complished. All hope of preventing a rupture with the 
Peishwah had then departed. Badjee Eao, repudiating 
the wise and moderate counsel of Moroo Dikshut, his chief 
minister, who was really friendly to the British, had suf- 
fered himself to be led astray by one of our bitterest 
enemies. This man, Golda by name, a chief of an evil 
disposition, overflowing with bitterness against the Pe- 
ringhees, had become paramount in the councils of the 
Peishwah. Unfortunately, he was on the popular side. 
He persuaded the Peishwah that it was the wish, as it 
was the interest, of the Mahrattas to resist the European 
power to the utmost; and he induced him to suffer inso- 
lent demands to be made in his name — demands which 
could only result in a prompt refusal, and a subsequent 
rupture. An answer worthy of Elphinstone and of the 
nation he represented was returned ; and the Peishwah’s 
troops then attacked the Eesidency. The battle of Kirkee 
was fought. The Mahrattas wore beaten. And before 
the Peishwah’s troops could recover from the effects of 
this disaster, reinforcements were sent to the assistance 
of Elphinstone and the Brigade. The Mahratta camp 
was attacked ; the enemy were dispersed ; Poonah was 
occupied by British troops; and the Peishwah was a 
fugitive. 
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Whilst the months of October and November saw 
these events passing at Poonah, others of kindred im- 
port were developing themselves at Nagpoor. Appa- 
Sahib had, since his interview with Malcolm, watched 
with eager interest the progress of affairs at the Peishwah’s 
capital ; and whilst he had professed to deplore the dupli- 
city of Badjee Eao, he had been secretly intriguing with 
him, and preparing to make common cause with the head 
of the family of Mahratta princes. Lilce Badjee Eao, he 
was mistrustful of the designs of the British^ fearful of his 
own safety, and stimulated by evil counsellors. He had 
no settled purpose. At one time indmed to be firm to 
the English alliance, at another disposed to break out 
into open enmity, he halted between two opinions, and 
at last turned to the worse. Before the end of November, 
the Bhoonsla, hke the Peishwah, was our declared enemy ; 
and, like him, after an attack on the British Kesidenoy, 
beaten and a fugitive. Both relied on their numbers — 
both believed they could overwhelm the handfuls of 
British soldiers posted at their capitals— and both were 
beyond measure astonished and dismayed when they 
found their best troops scattered and their countries at 
our mercy. 

These events, which had been developed at Poonah 
and Nagpoor whilst Malcolm was operating against the 
PindaireeB on the hanks of the Nerbudda, were soon 
followed by others, with the results of which he 
was more personally concerned.* When the British 
army first took the field, our statesmen had been more 
doubtful of the temper of Scindiah and Holkar than of 
the course that would be pursued by the princes of 

• It lias tocii necessary to TViite stand their position at a later period, 
uns much of tlic proMcdinra of Badjee when they heeame associated ■with the 
m the autumn incidents of Malcolm's life, as related 
of 1817j that the reader may under- in the two following chapters. 
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little animals.” A new object of ambition, however, 
had started up before him, and contended with home for 
the occupation of his heart. “ I shall either,” he wrote, 
“ be the first Souhah (Proyincial Governor) of British 
India, or depart in December for England.” He was 
rooted in the conviction of the expediency of establish- 
ing a Lieutenant-Governorship in Central and Upper 
India. It appeared to him then, as it has since appeared 
to others, that the provinces of Northern India were too 
remote from the seat of Government to secure due super- 
vision fi:om the supreme authority, and that the division 
of delegated power among the different agents and re- 
presentatives of the Governor-General prevented any- 
thing like imiformity of system, or consistency of action. 
Ho clearly saw that want of unity was producing evil 
fruits; and he wrote many earnest letters to men in 
authority, both in India and in England, exhorting them 
to consider the e:^ediency of adopting a system, which, 
by consolidating all these scattered particles of govern- 
ment into one great whole, would at the same time re- 
lieve the Supreme Government from harassing details of 
local administration, and secure the supervision of these 
remote provinces by an experienced functionary on the 
spot, with sufficiently large poAvers to control all the 
minor political agencies, and to give consistency to their 
operations. He Avas, at this time, much occupied in the 
preparation of a Eeport on the history, the institutions, 
and the resources of Central India, and the more he pro- 
secuted the inquiries necessary to the completion of such 
a task, the more apparent it became to him that this cen- 
tralisation of authority Avas necessary, not only to the 
prosperity, but to the peace of that part of the country. 
At one time, he seems to have thought it not improbable 
that such a Lieutenant-Governorship would be erected, 
and that he would be invited to remain in Central India 
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■with, tliis augmented autliority. He Tielieved it to "be 
essential to tlie tranquillity of the country, and he ■wrote 
to Mr. Adam, saying that in no other situation he could 
be content to remain beyond the close of the year : 

“ As to myself, I have no desire to remain in Malwah, even if 
my power -were cnlai-gcd; but I must say further to you, lest any 
expression from England of a ■wish for my stay should lead to the 
subject, that I am not content to remain (and I take a view of tlie 
subject more as it relates to the good of the public thsn my own 
ambition) unless made Lieutenant-Governor of Central India, and 
Military Commander, with controlling power over all the political 
agencies in these parts, and also a power of direction in the affairs 
of Scindiah ; and of req^uisition of troops without being liable to 
be superseded by any senior officer advancing into Malwah, unless 
a war beyond my local means and sphere rendered it necessary.” 

To the Governor-General he also wrote, at the end of 
May, upon the same subject. Sir Thomas Munro had 
arrived at Madras, bringing the insignia of the Grand 
Cross for Malcolm;* and it ■was supposed that Lord Has- 
tings had been entrusted "vvith the duty of performing 
the ceremony of investiture. This threatened to call 
Malcolm to Calcutta — a distimbance of his plans which 
somewhat alarmed’ him; so he wrote the following letter 
to Lord Hastings, which enters so fully into his views 
and aspirations at this period, that I am induced to insert 
it entire: 


SIB JOHN MALCOLM TO LOKD HASTINGS. 

^ Naloha, May 31, 1S20. 

short letter from my friend Sir Thomas Munro, 
Witten the day he landed, tells me he has charge of my insignia 
of the Grand Cross, but ho forgets to add what instructions ho has 
received for its disposal. Upon that I have no information, but 
a paragraph of .an English paper, which states that it is to be (with 

* Malcolm had by this time been promoted to tie rank of Major-General. 
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Poonah and Nagpoor. Dowlut Eao, with whom Mal- 
colm had frolicked some fifteen years before, was still the 
head of the Smndfah family. Alarmed, and not without 
substantial reason, by the vast military preparations of 
the British Government, he had been thrown, like the 
other chiefs, into a state of dangerous incertitude; and, 
without resolving to join the Mahratta confederacy, he 
had contemplated and prepared for the possibility of such 
an event, and had intrigued not only with the Peishwah, 
but also with the Court of Catamandoo. Instead of 
putting forth his strength for the extermination of the 
Pindarrees, he had harbored them and received a share 
of their spoils. But the advance of the Grand Army upon 
Gwalior seemed to render it so certain that nothing but 
ruin could result from a hostile demonstration, that 
Scindiah’s Durbar reluctantly accepted the conditions 
offered by the British. Government, and on the 6th of 
"November a treaty was signed,* by which Dowlut Bao 
undertook, among other engagements, to place his troops 
at our disposal, with a British ofiicer at the head of each 
division; and, as some security for his good faith, to 
make over to us temporaiy possession of the forts of 
Hindiah and Asseerghur. The former was given up at 
d e ; but the transfer of the latter was delayed, owing to 
thd' alleged contumacy of the commandant, and remained 

* After the Bij^nins of the treaty, nation of those brutal freebooters. In 
Lord Hastings issued the following consequence, the troops and country 
order to his troops. It proves how of his Highness are to be regarded as 
little he desired to conceal the fact those of an ally. Tlie generous con- 
lliat the army were longing for a war fiienee and animated eeal of the amy 
with the Mahratta States:— "The Go- may experieace a shade of disagy(mt'‘ 
vcmor-Gonoral has great pleasure in meniin the diminished prospect serious 
announcing to the army that the Maha- exertion i but the Govemor-Gfeneral is 
rajah, Do^ut Eao Soiudiah,has signed convinced that the reflection of every 
a treaty, by which his Highness engages officer and soldier in the array will 
to aflbrd every facilitation to the British satisfy him that the carrying every 
troops in their pursmt of the Pindar- point by equity and moderation is the 
roes through his dominions, and to oo- proudest triumph for the British oha- 
operate actively towards the extermi- raoter.” 

VOL. II. O 
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a convenient refuge for our caremies, until the capture of 
tlie place by our troops, some eighteen months after- 
ward, brought the second Mahratta war to a close. 

But it is more immediately to the Court and Camp of 
TTniVar that it is necessary now to call the attention of 
the reader. Jeswimt Kao Ilolkar, who had been so con- 
spicuous an actor in the drst Mahratta war, had disap- 
peared from the scene. Strong drink had, carried him to 
his grave. In his place sate his son, Mulhar Kao Holkar, 
at this time (1817) a boy, who had numbered some 
eleven years. The Kegency was vested in a woman 
named ToolseeBhaee, who had been the favorite, though 
not the very le^timate, wife of Jeswunt Kao, and who 
assuAed the management of affairs when the continued 
intemperance of the Maharajah had brought him to a 
condition of idiocy so complete that it was necessary to 
remove the administration from his hands. She was . 
yoimg and beautifid, with more than common ability for 
public affairs ; but she was licentious and vindictive, and 
her evil passions had rendered her extremely unpopular 
in the state. Her chief favorite was one Gunput Kao, 
who was associated with Tanteea Jogoc in his ministry; 
but almost ah real power had passed horn their hands 
into those of the Patan leaders, who controhed the 
soldiery; whho the Kegent and her party were suspected 
of a desire to betray the state to the English. The sus- 
picion was not whoUy without foundation. HoUrar’s 
Government was plunged deeply into financial embar- 
rassments, from which there was no means of extrication 
except through the intervention of some more affluent 
state. The soldiery were damoring loudly for their pay; 
and a question arose as to the best means of obtaining 
the assistance by which alone their demands could be 
satisfied, and the rapid disorganisation of the state 
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arrested before it bad reached a crisis of absolute dis- 
solution. 

It is doubtful whether the Regent or her ministers had 
any definite pohey or any settled purpose. They were 
hanging on the skirts of Circumstance, Necessitated to 
play a secondary part in the drama, they hesitated to 
commit themselves irrevocably either to the Mahratta 
confederacy or»to the English Government, but watched 
the progress of events, and were prepared to sell them- 
selves to the highest bidder. 

In this eventful autumn of 1817, the eyes of all the 
Mahratta Slates were immed with eager expectancy 
towards the Court and capital of the Peishwah. All 
were more or less prepared to- follow his example, and to 
throw oIF the mask as Soon as he declared himself. 
Though their loyalty was of no very fine temper, they 
• never wholly forgot their allegiance to him, and were 
always ready to assert it when it served their interests to 
rally roimd him as the chief of their tribe. The decided 
course which Badjee Rao had now taken, coupled with a 
prospect of the arrears of pay due to the troops being 
paid by the Peishwah’s Government, soon evolved a 
crisis in the councils of Holkar’s camp. Whatever might 
be the views or the intentions of the Regent, the military 
leaders had resolved to make common cause with the 
Mahrattas of Poonah and Nagpoor, and to resist the en- 
croachments of the Feringhee. Tanteea J ogee was accused 
of a design to secretly favor the English, and was forth- 
with removed from office. Gunput Rao remained nomi- 
nally at the head of the Government ; but the military 
chiefs held in their own hands the actual direction of 
affairs, and were dominant in the Court as in the Camp.* 


* Piinsep’a Political and Military Tmnsactiom i» PtMa, Tol. ii. 

o 2 
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It was on. tlae 24tli of November that Tanteea was de- 
posed. The chiefs had already begun to concentrate 
their troops, and about this time they commenced their 
march from Bampoora to the south-ward. It was their 
intention to march down, along the banks of the Sepree 
river, to Mehidpoor, and to proceed thence to Holkar’s 
capital, Indore, where it was said their arrears of pay 
would be disbursed to them. From Indore they were to 
mardi onward to the Nerbudda, cross the river, and 
form a junction with thePeishwah’s army. The military 
chiefs were now ripe for action ; the soldiery were well 
disposed to follow the Sirdars ; and everything promised 
a speedy collision with the army of the Deccan, two divi- 
sions of which were in their near neighbourhood, ready 
to give them battle. 

If is never easy to compute the numerical strength of 
a native Indian army. It is stated by the best cotem- » 
porary authority,* that Holkar’s Government could bring 
into the field some 45,000 men, with 200 guns. Of 
these, more than 30,000 were horsemen. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the army which was now 
marching on Mehidpoor comprised so large a number of 
men, nor are the whole of them to be regarded as weU- 
equipped and well-disciplined troops. In every native 
army there is a considerable proportion of what we are 
wont to call “ rabble.” They are very serviceable as ma- 
rauders. They hang upon the skirts of our armies, attack 
our out-lying pickets, and are great in the art of lifting 
cattle at graze. But they are of little use iu a general 
action. An English commander does not, therefore, 
much concern himself about the numerical strength of 

* Colonel Bloeker— ATe/Moir of the ployed with, the array of the Deocan. 
Orations of the British Jmj/ in India In this capacity it -was one of his 
mrinathe Mahralta War ^1817, 18, duties to supply "intelligence” of this 
19. The Colonel was Quartermaster- description. 

Clenoral of the Madras army, and era- 
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the army which it is his duty to attack. When, there- 
fore, Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm saw that 
it would soon become their duty to attack Holkar’s army, 
although, they believed it was equal, if not superior, to 
any native force that could be brought against them, 
they knew that to attack would be to destroy it. 

Leaving Holkar’s army, early in December, on itss 
march to the southward, it is time that I should now 
return to trace the movements of Sir John Malcolnr. 
The dawn of December foimd him with his light divi- 
sion in pursuit of the great freebooter Chcetoo. But, 
rapid as were the English General’s movements, he was 
outstripped by the unencumbered Pindarree ; and it is 
doubtful whether he was, at any time, within fifty miles 
of the furtive chief.* But there was other and more 
important work to divert him from the pursuit. Tidings 
reached his camp that Holkar was advancing, and evi- 
dently with no fiiendly intent. Scarcely anticipating 
any other result than war, but still determined, in the 
cause of humanity, to do his best to avert it, Malcolm 
addressed a letter of remonstrance to Holkar’s Durbar, 
pointing out the folly and danger of the coiirse they were 
pursuing, and suggesting, that if they had any grounds 
of complaint, or any communications to make to the Bri- 
tish Government, they should send their agents to our 
camp. 

Having done this, Malcolm prepared to unite his force 


* Sir Jolm Mnlcolm to Sir Thomas 
Hiilop, December 13, 1817: "On 
the 3rd instant 1 marched towds 
Anggur, with tlie double view of keep- 
ing m chock a force of Holkar’s, which 
I understood to bo assembling to the 
north-cast of it, and of preventing the 
clumoe of Chcetoo, who was siucl to 
have turned a little to the southward, 
being received by that Prince, as I 
thought it probable that this movement 


would have considerable influence on 
tho couduot of the latter, unless he 
was prepared, under all oiicumstances, 
for an open rupturo with the British 
Govenimeni. I arrived at Anggur on 
the 1th of the month. On that day, 
Chcetoo reached lohud, on his way to 
Cumbulimir. I never was within fifty 
miles of tho freebooters j and their 
flight was too rapid to oSbrd me the 
least chance of reaching them,” 
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with that of Sir Thomas Hislop, who, with the head- 
quarters of the army of the Deccan, was then at Oujcin. 
A private letter, received from Major Agnew on the 6th 
of December, had first intimated to him that it was 
Hislop’s intention to direct the third (Malcolm’s) divi- 
sion to join and co-operate with his own. Information 
■at the same time came to Malcolm that Ilolkar was 
continuing to concentrate his forces. A body of troops 
which had previously been posted at Baroo had been 
summoned to Mehidpoor, where it seemed that the 
Mahratta army purposed to make then stand. Clearly 
perceiving, under these circumstances, the immense im- 
portance of placing at the immediate disposal of the 
Commander-in-Chief such a force as would enable him 
to dictate terms to Holkar’s Durbar, Malcolm determined 
to anticipate the orders of Sir Thomas Hislop, and to 
draw his force towards head-quarters by the route of 
Naudir and Tooranah, and at the same time to inter- 
cept what he had already begun to caU the “ enemy,’-’ in 
the event of their moving southward from Mehidpoor. 
But at Tooranah, which he reached on the 8 th, he learnt 
that Holkar’s army had not marched. UnwiUiug, there- 
fore, to give to the operations of his division the appear- 
ance of anything resembling a retrog^^ade movement, and 
expecting to receive definite instructions from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, ho halted during the two following 
days, and on the 11th marched to Taujpoor, where the 
expected orders were put into his hands. Sir Thomas 
Hislop was stiU at Oujein; and there, on the 12th of 
December, Sir John Malcolm, with the third division 
of the anny of the Deccan, joined the headquarters of 
the force. 

At Oujcin, Hislop and Malcolm halted for two days, 
and on the 14th of Dca^mher marched northward, 
along the high road to MeMdpoor, Ee-crossing the 
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Scprce oa the evening of that day, they took up their 
position at a place called Grunnye, where they waited 
the issue of negotiations which were little hltely to result 
in anything but a pitched battle between two armies, 
which were now encamped within a score of miles of 
each other, and were both eager to be led to action. 
Still, however, was the policy of Holkar’s Durbar, out- 
wardly at least, dubious. The answers to Malcolm’s 
letters contained general expressions of friendship, and 
the Durbar had responded to the invitation to send 
envoys to our camp, by deputing thither three Wakeels, 
who, on the 15 th of December, were received by Sir 
John Malcohn. He was too old a diplomatist to expect 
from them anything more than evasions and excuses. 
The usual tortuous character of Mahratta diplomacy 
contrasted strongly with Malcolm’s straightforward dis- 
course. He told them that the British G-ovemment 
had watched, not without reasonable suspicion, the pro- 
ceedings of Holkar’s Durbar — ^its vacillating, undecided 
course of policy — its apparent sympathy with our enemies, 
not yet expressed in any acts of open hostility, but seem- 
ingly only wanting fit occasion for an outburst of dcfiance. 
He told them that the British Government had a right to 
be offended by their negotiations with the Peishwah — 
by their avowed intentions of marching upon Poonah — 
and by- their disregard of the communications which had 
been made to them by the Governor-General and the 
Eesident at Delhi. In the face of such acts as these, 
what, he asked, were mere verbal professions of Mend- 
ship ? He demanded that they should enter into specific 
engagements with our Government, pledging themselves, 
among 'other thiags, not to aid our enemies, but to 
furnish their quota of troops for the furtherance of the 
general objects of the war. And hopes wore held out to 
them that, if they complied with our conditions, arrange- 
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meats would be made for aa advance of money to liqui- 
date the balances due to the troops * 

The terms which were thus proposed to them tho 
envoys affected to receive with respect. But, alleging 
that they had no power to accept or reject them, and 
bang, doubtless, in genuine awe of the military chiefs, 
they placed themselves in frequent communication with 
the camp at Mehidpoor, and, after the old fashion of 
Mahratta diplomacy, succeeded at least in gaining time. 
Always humane and forbearing, Malcolm was unwilling 
to precipitate the crisis, and ho would have averted it if 
he could; but there was a limit beyond which he could 
not suffer the Wakeels to protract the negotiations. The 
two armies were encamped, it has been said, within 
twenty miles of each other. Parties of Maliratta horse- 
men were flitting about the outskirts of our position, 
attacking our foraging parties, and carrying off our 
cattle. It was truly said, that if we hesitated any longer, 
the Mahrattas would believe that we were shrinking 
from the encounter. So, on the 19th of December, the 
proposed treaty not having been accepted by Holkar’s 
Durbar, and no definite pledges given, the Mahratta en- 
voys were dismissed from the British camp. 

"Whilst these finiitless negotiations had been going 
on, a terrible tragedy had been acted in Holkar’s camp. 
There had been sharp internal dissension in the Durbar. 
Gunput Eao, still supported by the Regent, was nomi- 
nally the chief minister; but the real direction of affairs 
had fallen into the hands of the military chiefs, who had 


* Nearly two years before tlus time, 
Lord lla&tmgs had anticipated tho ne- 
cessity of paying Holkar’a troops, as a 
means of securing tho alliance of that 
Government. "I should not requite 
subsidy," he wrote, on January (h 
8, to Mr, Metcnlfo, "beoanso I 


must know that it could not be paid. 
...... Of course I should Bind 

Holkar’s troops (who must, perhaps, 
bo brought into order by some pe- 
cuniary advances from ns) to be at 
our disposal." 
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long been suspicious of Tilsee Bhaee and ber favorite. It 
may be doubted wbetber, at tbat time, their suspicions 
were well founded. Before the middle of December, the 
desire for the English alliance seems to have passed away j 
but the chiefs still believed that the Eegent and her para- 
mour were willing to sell them to the British, and de- 
termined to baffle the treacherous design. So, on the 
evening of the 19th of December, they seized the Ee- 
gent and the minister; placed them in dose confinement; 
and held a council, at which the best means of disposing 
of their prisoners was warmly debated. The crisis was 
imminent; the excitement was great; there was no mercy 
among the councillors. As day broke on the 20th, Tilsee 
Bhaee was taken from the tent in which she had been 
confined, and carried down to the banks of the Sepree 
river, where the beautiful head of the unhappy woman 
was struck ficom her body, and her bloody remains cast 
into the stream. Many looked on while this foul murder 
was committed; but not a hand was raised in her behalf. 
The war party had now baptised their triumph in blood, 
and panted for the inevitable encounter. 

Already they were upon the eve of it. The dismissal 
of the Mahratta envoys from the British camp was the 
signal for the commencement of immediate hostilities. 
In the British camp at Gunnye were the first and third 
divisions of the army of the Deccan. The force was com- 
posed of two brigades of cavalry, two brigades of infantry, 
a brigade of horse artillery, some details of foot artillery, 
and a rifle corps. With the exception of the flank com- 
panies of the Eoyal Scots, a detachment of the 22nd 
Dragoons, the Madras European regiment, and a part of 
tho artillery force, they belonged to the Company’s native 
army. The divisions, which were accompanied by a 
body of Mysore Horse, were considerably weaker than 
when they had been originally brigaded; for some of 
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tUeir components were absent on duty in Candeisb; some 
at Beitool, Hincliah, and Nagpoor. But tbougb. compa- 
ratively few in numbers, they were in good condition, 
good spirits, and ripe for action. It was the finest, the 
most bracing, the most exhilarating season of the year — 
the season when men revive and are reinvigorated after 
the languor and exhaustion engendered by the summer 
heats and the autumnal damps. For many weeks had 
these divisions been looking for an enemy. They had 
heard of the successes of their comrades at Poonah and 
Nagpoor, and longed to earn equal laurels. And now 
they were about to come face to face with Uolkar’s 
army. His cavalry were reported the best in the service 
of any native state j and it was known that he had 
brought nearly a hundred gims into the field. It was no 
contemptible enemy that we were about to attack. But 
still the victory was certain. 

On the 20th of December, the British divisions en- 
camped at Humeah. The morrow’s march was to bring 
them to the enemy’s position at Mehidpoor; so the day was 
one of busy preparation and eager excitement. Recon- 
noitring parties were sent out to ascertain the nature of 
the ground on which the Mahrattas were encamped, and 
the best road by which our troops could advance upon 
them. Our In^an armies have ever, in critical conjunc- 
tures, wanted correct information of the movements and 
positions of the enemy; and the army of the Dcccan was 
now no exception to the ride. The windings of the river 
perplexed the reconnoitring parties ; and the villagers, 
deceived themselves by the movements of detached bodies 
of Holkar’s troops, which they mistook for the maiTi 
army, deceived our oflScers by representing that the 
enemy had crossed the river, and were not on the bank 
on which wo had expected to find them. That we were in 
Ishe near neighbourhood of the enemy was plain. Already 
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■were Holkar’a horse beginning to display their activity 
against our pickets ; and it was little doubted that in the 
course of a few hours we should be in sight of the main 
body of Holkar’s army. 

"V^en day broke on the following morning, it found 
our divisions already in motion. Every necessary pre- 
paration had been made on the preceding day;* and 
the troops, ■with Sir John Malcolm at the head of the 
advanced guard, defiled, through the dim twilight of the 
early December morning, along the road which led to 
Mehidpoor. As the army advanced, a messenger came 
from Holkar’s camp, bringing letters to Malcolm from 
the Durbar, containing strong remonstrances against our 
hostile movements. One of the dismissed Wakeels, 
Meer Zuffur, wrote also to Sir John Malcolm, that if the 
British troops would persist in advancing, it were well 
that they should bear in mind that they were advancing 
upon the army of Holkar.f The only answer which 
could be sent back to this, was one which Malcolm had 
already prepared. He -wrote back, that the British Gio- 
vemment were stiU willing to afford Holkar ah asylum, 
if he would throw himself upon their protection; but 
that nothing short of this could arrest the forward move- 
ment of the army. 

Of this there was no hope — ^no prospect. War was 
certain ; and the army advanced npon Mehidpoor. The 


* Colonel Bkelccr says, tliat " if the 
position of the anny on the 20Hi -was 
in some respects faTornble, it Lad one 
disadvantage — ^thc difficulty of quitting 
it. In order to facilitate the acoom- 
plisLnicut of the opcratioiv before day- 
break on the foUowiug moruiug open- 
ings were made from the left of caoh 
bngade to the great road. This ■work, 
superintended by the officers appointed 
to oonduot them to their places in the 
lino_ of moroh, ooenpied the pioneers 
tin it was dark ; and much of tte night 


was spent by the troops in those pre- 
parations which had been orderea for 
the foUowing day.” 

f Major Stewart to Mr, David Mal- 
colm. \ilS. Correspondence.'] Mr. Priu- 
sep states that these letters were 
answers to others dospatohed on tho 
preceding evening from OUT camp "to 
invite the Durbar to submission ^ and 
another to the agent employed to ne- 
otiato, to know why oommunicationa 
ad been so abruptly broken off," 
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town lies on the right bank of the Sepree river. It 
was believed that the main body of the enemy were on 
the left bank. Eager to ascertain tbe j»recise nature of 
their dispositions, Malcolm pushed forward; and soon 
after nine o’clock on that fine December morning, as- 
cended an eminence from which he could obtain a view 
of the surrounding country. The town itself was masked 
by a fine avenue of trees ; but he could see the windings 
of the river, and the open ground on the other side. 
There, on that left bank, the windings of the river form- 
ing a sort of circular ravelin with a wet ditch, was the 
main body of Holkar’s army encamped. They could 
hardly have been in a finer position, for the river well- 
nigh encircled them. This was apparent ftom the first, 
and presently a more effectual command of observation 
having been attained, om: officers could see through their 
telescopes that the enemy were drawn up in two lines, 
fronting the bend of the river : the infantry and artillery 
in firont, the cavalry in the rear. They seemed to be well 
prepared for us. A formidable battery of some fifty 
guns commanded the only good ford by which our troops 
could well cross the river. And to render the passage 
more difficult, they had sent a considerable body of horse 
into the plain on the right bank, to harass our advance, 
and, if possible, to work round to the rear of our line, 
and attack our i)aggage. 

It was necessary that these horsemen should be dis- 
persed before the passage of the river was attempted; so 
Malcolm was sent forward with a strong body of cavalry 
and some guns to perform this service. It was expedient 
that he should not prematurely entangle himself in an en- 
gagcraont, which might have delayed the crossing of the 
Sepree, and the attack on the main body of the enemy ; 
80 Malcolm, using his guns with good success, dispersed 
the Mahratta horse on the right bank so effectually that 
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there ■was no need to try the sabre upon them. Onr line 
then naoYed do'wn. upon the ford, and commenced the 
passage of the river, molested only by the batteries on the 
opposite side, which poured in upon us a heavy enfilading 
fire from their long line of well-served guns.* 

Our advanced brigades crossed beneath the meridian 
sun. The cavalry and artillery followed. Under the left 
bank of the river, near the end of the ford, was a long dry 
ridge of sand, very favorable for the reception and forma- 
tion of onr troops, after their completion of the passage. 
And from this sandy level two ravines opened into the 
enemy’s country, and favored our advance, without the 
difficult process of ascending a bank between twenty and 
thirty feet in height, under the fire of the enemy’s bat- 
teries. These ravines were speedily occupied ; and then 
our dispositions were made for a general attack on the 
enemy’s position. 

The passage of a river by a large force is necessarily a 
protracted operation. It was -wisely determined, there- 
fore, to commence the attack before all our troops had 
crossed the Sepree, Promptitude, indeed, was every- 
thing on this occasion; for the enemy’s guns were playing 
with good success, and their heavy metal — an old tale, 
and often told — soon silenced the horse-artillery battery 
which we had advanced to the front of the ford. So Sir 
Thomas Hislop, yielding to Malcolm’s solicitations, gave 
him the personal command of the two leading brigades, 
and permitted an immediate advance upon Holkar’s po- 
sition. 

* There was another ford higher up none of them returned by it. A further 
the river, and for some time it was a circumstance of much importtmoe in 
question which should be tried. But favor of the left ford, was a long spit 
the dispersion of the enemy’s skir- of sand under the opposite bank, which, 
mishers proved its inutility. "For,” aa the stream flowed close to the near 
says Colonel Blacker, " though oonve- bank, offered a convenient situation for 
niently situated for the retreat of the the partial formation of the troops.” 
enemy’s horse, it could bo seen that 
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The enemy were drawn np in line, the infantry in 
front, covered hy a battery of fifty guns, and forming, as 
it were, the cord of the arc made by the winding of the 
river ; the cavahy were fomed in seven or eight detached 
bodies in the rear. About the centre of the enemy’s line 
was a ruined village, which afforded an advantageous 
shelter to a considerable body of their infantry. This 
village and the left of the enemy’s line were now to be 
attacked by the advanced brigades under Sir John Mal- 
colm. The troops which he thus led into action were 
those of the light infantry brigade, consisting of a rifle 
corps and two light battalions,* all of the Madras native 
army, whilst the flank companies of the Eoyal Scots and 
the Madras European regiments, supported by a native 
battalion, composed the first brigade, under Colonel Eo- 
bert Scott — Sir John Malcolm commanding the whole. 

An opportunity long covoted Avas now before him. 
Malcolm Avas a soldier to the very core ; but, continually 
employed, as he had been for many years, iu detached 
diplomatic situations, he had seen little of actual military 
service since the days of his youth ; and he never before 
held any important militaiy position in the field. Ho 
had often longed to participate in the excitement and the 
glory of a general action, and had never ceased to deplore 
his accidental absence from Assye. A great opportunity 
was now before him — an opportunity of enrolling Ms 
name among the soldiers, as it already was among the 
statesmen and diplomatists, distinguished iu the annals of 
our Indian Empire — and his heart pulsed eagerly with 
the thought of realising the dreams of Ms early manhood. 

The occasion was one which required rather cooMess 
and resolution in a commanding officer than much strate- 
^cal sldll. He Avas to carry at the point of the bayonet 
the village in the centre of the enemy’s position, and the 

• Ho 1st battaUon of the Srd, and tho Ist battalion of tbe 16th Natire 
Inlaobf. 
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left of tlieir line ; and. this was to be effected only by a 
gallant charge in the face of a galling fire Jrom 
Mahratta batteries, to which we conld give no reply. 
Our troops, it has been said, ascended firom the river by 
a ravine, which afforded them temporary shelter; but as 
they emerged thence, and began to form line, preparatory 
to the attack, the enemy’s guns pom’ed upon them a 
heavy, well-directed fire, ffom a distance of some seven 
hundred yards ; and it was plain that no time was to be 
lost. Malcolm wisely determined, therefore, not to wait 
for the formation of both of his brigades, but, taking 
those battalions which first cleared the ravine, to move 
forward at once upon the enemy’s position, and to leave 
the rest to form as a reserve. 

An action of this kind is soon described. Two years 
before, the Duke of Wellrngton had told Malcolm that he 
won the battle of Waterloo by hard fighting. It was 
to hard fighting that Sir John now trusted. At the 
sound of the bugle, the whole line rose as one man, and 
moved forward upon the enemy’s batteries. It was an 
inspiring sight; and Malcolm, all his enthusiasm roused 
within him, took off his hat, and with a loud cheer, re- 
sponded to along the hne, galloped forward, and encou- 
raged his troops to follow. The men were beginning to 
run forward, when Colonel Scott, a strict disciplinarian 
of the old Drill school, pricked his horse alongside of Mal- 
colm’s, and said, in a somewhat excited tone, “ Oh ! Sic 
John, let us not lose an age of discipline at a time like 
this.” “ I beg your pardon,” returned Malcolm; “ let us 
all be composed.”* The Mahratta guns, well posted, 

* Malcolm’s coolness througliouttho Ills gun and taMng aim. \7lillst at the 
engagemenUras extreme. He observed same time lie signalled to the man at 
ever^hing that was going on, as well the breach to reserve bis fire, Malcolm 
in the enemy’s ranks as in onr own. said, as he pointed out the action to 
When thoEnropeans were within some Colonel Scott, "Egad, that’s a cool 
tweniy yards of thebatteries,perceiving fellow,” At that instant the gun was 
a Mahratta gunner quietly depressing disohm’ged, sweeping . away, with a 
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and admirably served, poured a destructive fire of grape 
on. our line, and struck down many a brave fellow ; but 
on went our troops, Europeans and natives vying with 
each other, right up to the muzzles of the guns, shooting 
down or bayoneting the gunners at their post. The in- 
fantry fled at our approach; the guns were taken ; and 
our line swept on to form upon the ground which the 
enemy had occupied in the morning. 

It rejoiced Malcolm’s heart to see his men move on so 
gallanliy to the attack. Never before or since has the 
native soldier shown a more resolute spirit. The Sepoys 
had faith in their commander, and the commander 
trusted in his Sepoys.* From the moment that they 
advanced, steadily confronting the Mahratta batteries, 
victory was certain. Malcolm never doubted the result. 
As he rode forward, full of enthusiasm, surrounded by 
his staff— Josiah Stewart, John Briggs, Borthwick, Caul- 
field, Low, and others — ^Malcolm turned to the last 
named, who was acting as his aide-de-camp, and said, 
“A man may get a red riband out of thisl” “ I hope 
in God,” said Caulfield, who thought liis chief was 
moving forward too impetuously, “ we may get you safe 
out of this;” and implored him not to expose himself 
unnecessarily to danger. But it was not easy to persuade 
a man of Malcolm’s temperament to keep himself dis- 
creetly in the rear. He stiU continued-to push forward; 
and wherever good service could be rendered, regardless 

sliover of ^apo, the lending section of serving a Sepoy battalion stop and fire 
the mnadicrs of the B.ojiU Soots. It in its advance, turned round to tlio 
may oe remarked, that throughout the men, and said, ‘My lads, there is little 
action the enemy depressed their guns use in that; I think wc had better 
so muck, that Malcolm and thomonnted mve them the cold iron.’ Whereupon 
officers of _ his staff enjoyed an extra- ho was answered with charactoristio 
ordinary immunity, considepng how bluntnoss from the ranks, ‘ Yes, your 
greatly they were exposed, honor, I think we had;’ and the line 

• Mr. Prinsep tclU the following advanced with shouldered arms, in high 
characteristic story in his account of glee, notwithstanding the destruotTO 
the battle: "Sir Jolin Malcolm, ob- ure then playing upon it.’’ 
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of clanger lie was sure to be there. Seeing at one time 
tJiat the line was irregular — at some parts jammed two 
or three deep, at others loosely extended — he rode to the 
front, endeavouring to rectify the irregularity, at the risk 
of being shot by his own men, when his native aide-de- 
camp, Syud Ibrahim, galloped up to Captain Borthwick,* 
and said, “ Look at the General 1 — ^he is in front of the 
men, who are firing. For God’s sake bring him back.” 
It need not be said that Borthwick rode to the front to 
point out the danger of his chief. 

The main positiou'of the enemy being carried, and their 
long line of guns in our possession, the battle of Mehid- 
poor may be said to have been fought and won. But 
our cavalry, which had now come up, and done good 
service on the enemy’s right, were eager for the pursuit; 
and Malcolm, ever ready for the chase, taking with him 
also two light battalions, assumed the command of the 
pursuing force. The sight of the enemy’s camp, where 
it was probable that the Mahrattas would make another 
stand, arrested for a while the forward movement of the 
regular troops, while the Mysore Horse continued the 
pursuit. The camp fell into our hands. Malcolm then 
pushed forward, and, some miles onward, came up with 
a party of the enemy, who, with their few remaining 
guns, seemed inclined to make a last desperate stand. 
The resistance, hewever, was but feeble ; the guns were 
taken; and then, while the remainder of our force 
encamped on the battle-fidd, Malcolm, with his light 
detachment, crossed the liver, and moved along the right 
bank of the Sepree, while the Mysore Horse moved down 
the left. The victory was now complete. The military 
power of Holkar was utterly broken, and the Prince him- 
self a miserable Ijigitive, at the mercy of his European 
conquerors. 

* CoUmd. BoHknick, o£ Geoige&eld, 

VOL, n. V 
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The battle of Mehidpoor, one of the most decisive 
ever fought in India, or any other country, great as 
its results, had in itself few noticeable features. The 
description, indeed, nmtaiis vmimdia^ might serve for a 
considerable proportion of our Indian battles. We are 
almost iavariably overmatched by our native enemies in 
the number and weight of their guns ; and we commonly 
gain our victories by advancing, in tho face of a deadly 
fire, and carrying their batteries at the point of the 
bayonet. It is not contended that at Mehidpoor, any 
more than on other great Indian battle-fields, there were 
any skilful strategical operations. But it may be doubted 
whether our loss would not liave been greater, and our 
victory less decided, if any other than this headlong mode 
of attack had been favored by our generals.* It was said 
afterwards that Malcolm clubbed his battalions. On this 
being repeated to him, he laughed and said: “ Well, if I 
did, it will be acknowledged that I used the dub to some 
purpose.” 

Nothing could have been belter than the conduct of 
the troops at Mehidpoor. The battle was fought mainly 
by Sepoys; and the intrepidity with which they advanced 
to the attack of the enemy’s position, in the face of a 
murderous fire from the Mahratta guns, is a fine illus- 
tration of the fidelity and effidency of the native army 
when led to battle by men whom they trust. The for- 
ward courage of the Madras Rile corps'}’ could not have 
been excelled by the finest European troops in the world. 

* There are some very sensible ob- tion conld have been worse, and the 
semtions in Colonel Blaoker’s Nar- shortest way out of it was by a direct 
rative relative to the strategical aspects attack. This succeeded, as it has pl- 
of the battle of Mehidpoor. After ways succeeded with British troops on 
showing that the ford hy which our a plain. It is oouformal^ to their 
troops crossed tho Sepree was really genius ; and there is more soience 
the only practicahle one, the historian snown by (fonsulting under such oii- 
ohserves: “After the army had crossed, oumstanecs this natural disposition, 
any flank movement wonld have been than in the display of an aoquaintanco 
absurd. They were within range of with tho stratagems of war.’^ 
large grape from heavy guns j no silua- The military reader who may he 
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The frightful gaps -which were made in their ranks by the 
Mahratta grape as they advanced, struck no terror into 
the hearts of the survivors. Onward they went to victory. 
They were inspired on that day -with a feelmg of devo- 
tion which snkained even the wounded and the dying iu 
their agonies. Many touching anecdotes are told of the 
gallantry and self-forgetfulness of our native soldiers on 
this bloody field. One man — a subadar of the rifle 
corps — whose legs had been shot away, said, when 
Malcolm stopped to address him with a few words of 
compassionate inquiry, “Never mind, Sir; I sliall do 
very well. The Company will give me my pension; and 
oh I General, have not the Bifles made a great name on 
this day?”* Another, who was sinking fast, said that he 
died happy, for his children would say that he had been 
killed doing his duty under Malcolm-Sahib. 

But heavy as was our loss,t the enemy’s was far 
greater; and their dispersion and rout were complete. 
The pursuit, however, was less successful. Abandoning 
everything — ^ their guns, their elephants, their camp- 
equipage, and much valuable property, they fled precipi- 
tately across the river. The first opportunity of cutting 
up the fugitives having been lost, o-wing to some want of 
concert between the cavalry brigadiers, it was never sub- 
sequently regained. Malcolm, with the light infantry 
battalions and some horsemen, had pricked on, after the 


surprised by the statement tliat a rifle Scots attracted the attention of Sir- 
coips and two light infantry battalions John Malcolm, who stopped to address- 
were employed to storm the enemy’s to him a few words of consolation., 
batteries, is referred, for some judieions “Norer mind me,” said the poor fellow ; 
ohservations on the subject, to the “ my pain will soon be OTor; buttheire 
work of Colonel Blacker, referred to lies one of the best and most gcdltmt 
in the preceding note. officers that ever breathed” — poiniii^ 

* The same gallantry and deyotion to Lieutenant Maolood, who was ikying 
were exhibited by the Europcons, Th^ of a grape-shot wound by ffis side, 
were few in numbers ; hut their hto- f Oui loss was, in round munbers, 
very was oonspiouous. During the 800 killed and wounded} the enemy’s 
charge on the enemy’s gun^ the moan- about 8000. 
ing of a wounded soldier of the Boyal 

p 2 
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battle, in cbase of the Mahrattas, eager, if possible, to gain 
possession of the person of young Holkar, who bad been 
brought into action on the back of an elephant, and is said 
to have burst into tears when he saw his army retreating. 
But the enemy were too far ahead, and were altogether 
too adroit in flight, and too expert in crossing rivers, for 
the pursuers to be able to give a good account of them. 
So at nightfall Malcolm returned to the battle-field, to en- 
camp on the ground which had now become famous in 
History. 

Another efibrt, however, was to be made to beat up 
Holkar ’s retreating army, which was making its way to 
the north-ward, it was supposed to Bampoora. The 
blow which had been struck was to be followed by 
another and another, until the Durbar, and the military 
oligarchy who ruled it, were brought to throw them- 
selves upon the mercy of the British, Arrangements 
were made for the despatch, in advance, of a light force, 
under Malcolm, on the 26th of December, whilst the innin 
body of the army followed hy easier marches. Meanwhile 
there were returns to be made and reports to be written. 
It was with a feeling of mingled pride and gratitude, that, 
on the day after the battle. Sir John sate down to write 
.-the following report to the Commander-in-Chief: 

iSia JOHN MAIiCOLM TO THE ADJUTANT-UEHEBAIi OP THE AEMY. 

Camp at Mdiidpoor, Deo. 33, 1817. 

■Sm,— I have the honor to report, for the information of the 
Commander-in-Ohief, the conduct and result of an attack which 
his Excellency yesterday directed me to make upon the left of 
the enemy’s position, -with the 1st brigade, the four companies of 
the Rifles, and the 3rd and 16th battalions of Light Infantry. 

The light troops had been placed under cover in a ravine, T'Pqp 
the bank of the river, previons to tlie arrival of the 1st brigade, and 
while I advanced with the latter. I found the ground would only 
admit of the two grenadier companies of his Majesty’s Royals, and 
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the four companies of the Madraa European regiment, and four 
companies of the 2nd battalion 14th regiment of Native Infantry, 
forming on the right of the light troops ; and on being informed 
that the Horse Artillery and corps on the left wore suffering 
severely under the enemy’s fire, I determined to advanoe rapidly the 
moment this part of the 1st brigade was formed in line, directing 
the remaining part of the 2nd of the 14th Native Infantry and the 
1st battalion of that regiment, which had not room to form, to 
advance as rapidly as they could as a reserve. The attack was 
commenced by the Rifles, the 1st of the 3rd, and 1st of the 16th 
Light Infantry, who were directed upon the left of the ruined 
village, that formed a strong part of this point of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and near which he had planted his heavy batteries. The 
moment the Rifles and two battalions of Light Infantry com- 
menced moving from the ravine, the advance part of the Ist 
brigade were ordered to storm the guns on the front and left of 
the enemy’s position, and while the Rifle corps carried the right 
battery of the enemy’s guns, the 3rd and 16th Light Infantry 
were cflreoted upon the village, from which the enemy kept up a 
heavy fire of musketry. The rapid charge upon the guns made- 
by the whole of the corps under my orders was successful at all 
points; but the loss, I lament to say, has been very severe, for, 
though ill supported by their infantry, the enemy’s artillery was 
pointed with the most destructive aim, and the fire continued 
till the brave men who served tliem wore bayoneted at their 
guns. 

I beg you will inform his Excellency that nothing could exceed 
the gaUantry of the troops employed on tliis part of the attack. 
The character of the British soldier was on this occasion nobly 
supported by the flank companies of the Royals and the Madras 
European regiment. The Rifles, 1st of the 3rd and 1st of the 
16th Light Infantry, and part of the 2nd of the 14th Native 
Infantry, pushed forward with the most determined resolution 
through the hottest fire. Part of the 2nd and the 1st battalion of 
the 14th Native Infantry, who advanced to support the attack, 
evinced an equal share of ardor ; but the heavy loss* which the 

* Out of 419 Europeans and 1560 mating a total of 610, were killed and 
natives who were engaged in this woun£d in less than a gnartor of an 
part of the attack, 94 of the former, hour, 
and 390 of the latter, with 36 olhccrs. 
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troops sustained in tlic charge -mil best sbo-w his Excellency the 
character of the contest in which they triumphed. 

All the enemy’s guns on the 1^ were taken; the troops which 
had been separated in the different parts of attack formed in line 
in the greatest order, and any further opposition of the enemy 
•would, I am assured, have only given them another opportunity of 
sgnalising themselves. 

Though every oflScer under my orders behaved in a manner 
that has entitled him to my warmest gratitude, I feel it my duty 
to bring to his Excellency’s notice the names of those who, from 
their rank and the situation in which they were placed, had an 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves. 

Lieutenant-Oolond Scott, who commanded the 1st brigade, 
evinced upon this trying occasion all those military qualifications 
which have so often recommended him to notice ; and I received 
throughout the day the greatest aid from the judgment and expe- 
rience of this gallant and able ofiicer. 

To Major Bowen, who commanded the light brigade, my thanks 
are also due; and when that officer was wounded, his place was 
ably supplied by Major Knowles. 

To Captain Hnlme, who commanded the fiank companies of 
his Majesty’s Royals ; Major Andrews, who commanded the 
Madras European regiment; Major Snow, commanding the 
Rifies; Captain Walker, who, when Major Knowles took charge 
of the brigade, succeeded to the command of the 3rd Light 
Infantry; and Captain Oufihy, who commanded the 16th Light 
Xn&nt> 7 , I particularly indebted. The behaviour of these 
corps in the charge fonushea the best eulogium of these officers ; 
and ihe highest merit is also due to Majors Smith and Ives, com- 
manding the Ist and 2nd battalions 14th regpment of Native 
^&ntry, for the rapidity and order they brought their corps 
into action. 

I have to regret that m accident from a fall from his horse 
deprived me of the aid I should otherwise have Iiad from 
Major Caddell, assistant adjutant-general of the 3rd division. To 
Lieutenant A. Stewart, assistant quartermaster-general of that 
tuvision, I am much indebted ; and to Lieutenant Gihhings, of 
the same department, who was wounded in advancing upon the 
guns. I consider it also my duty to bring to the notice of the 
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Oommander-ia-Ghief the active exertions of my extra aide-de- 
camp, Lieutenant Low, Brigade Major Borthwiok, and my acting 
aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Bell. 

To Captain Josiah Stewart, my first political assistant, I feel 
very grateful for the assistance he gave me throughout the day. 
Captain Briggs and Lieutenant Hodges, of the same department, 
are also entitled to my best thanks. Captain Evans, paymaster of 
the 3rd division, left me before the action to act as brigade major 
to the light brigade, where he was wounded, and his conduct 
entitled him to every praise. Lieutenant Laurie, at his own 
request, was permitted to join the 1st brigade, where he remained 
throughout the action, and was actively employed as staff to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonol.Scott. 

I request you will state to the Oommander-in-Chief my obliga- 
tions to Captain Caulfield, of the Sth Bengal Cavahy, This 
officer volunteered his services as my aide-de-camp, and I had 
the benefit of his active exertions in that capacity during the whole 
of the day. 

It may appear presumption in me to mention the name of any 
of the general staff of the army, but I beg to be permitted to 
express my high sense of the conduct of Lieutenant-Colonel 
McGregor Murray, Deputy Adjutant-General of his Majesty’s 
Forces, who gallantly accompanied the Europeans of the right 
brigade in the attack upon the batteries, and continued with them 
throughout the action, rendering the most useful assistance. 

I have the honor to be, &o. See., 

John Malcolm, Brigadier-General. 

The battle of Mehidpoor is a prominent incident in 
the life of Sir John Malcolm — ^it would he a prominent 
incident, indeed, in any man’s career — hut I find little 
mention of it in his papem. There is' no memorable 
event in all his history of which he appears to have 
written so littie. To his wife he sent a copy of the lbre« 
going letter, with an enclosure to the following effect:* 

* To his son, George Maleolm, then promise to write to you if over I went 
achilcl at8ehool,liewiote,twoorthtec to battle. I have been at battle, 
^months afterwmrds : ""Ion bode me b^fiimma will tell yott I bare tried to 
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SIB, JOHN MALCOLM TO LAHT MALCOLM. 

Meliidpoor, Deo. 34, 1817. 

Mt deabest Ohablotte, — On the 20th, at night, I thought 
of you and the little ones. On tlie 21st, if ever you came across 
my mind, it was only how to prove myself worthy of you; hut 
this even, I must confess, was only for a moment, for I was 
wholly absorbed in the scene and in my duty. You will see by 
the Gazette account, and by my report of the attack of which I had 
charge (a copy of which accompanies this), what my task was. I 
ascended the bank of the river with proud feelings. I never 
before had such a chance of fair fame as a soldier ; and if the 
countenances of white and black in this gallant array are to be 
trusted, I did not lose the opportunity afforded me. J. Stewart, 
who was with me all the day, and who is a fimt-rate fellow, and as 
calm in battle as at his dinner, has written an account, he tolls 
me, homE; he has also sent one to Macdonald. I have no leisure 
to write, being occupied with a hundred arrangements; but you 
heed have few more alarms, Charlotte. We have taken seventy 
pieces of cannon, killed and wounded between three and four 
thousand, and dispersed all their infantry. Their cavalry may- 
give trouble, but there is comparatively no danger with theso 
fellows. I hope to proceed in person to-night with the cavalry, 
as I hear they are within fifty miles, quite broken down and 
broken-hearted. Your ever devoted, 

' J. Malcolm. 


behave so that you shoold not he 
ashamed of papa. If you become a 
soldier, yon must recollect this, and be- 
have so that papa vnllnot be ashamed 
of you.” 'What foUows is too cliarac- 
teristic to he omitted ; “1 have a little 
horse not big^ than a mastiff dog. 
Ho trots into the tent, and eats off the 
fable, -vrhich he can just reach. I take 
hold of his fore-less, he rears up, and 
walks ou Ms hinddegs round the tent. 
'17c have ft monkey who sometimes 
rides this pony. It is sack fun. I 
often wish that yon were hero. 1 was 
running after him and the monkey, 
some (lays ago, when my old Moonahee 
(Persian wnter) came out and looked 
(mite pleased. A gentleman asked him 
this reason, and ho said: 'This sight 


brings back to my mind old times — 
twenty-six years ago, -when I first came 
to my master — on^;, that it is hut sel- 
dom he plays in this -way now. Then 
he did nothing else.’ I have a number 
of fine horses; and 1 hunt almost every- 
day — hares, foxes, and iahkals. Pour 
days ago 1 started on elk as high as a 
horse. I rode after him more than three 
miles, till he was q[uito tired, and then 
coming up, I threw a large spear into 
him, which killed him on the spot. 
Th(jre are many nice gentlemen who 
live with me; and play and hunt with, 
me. But not one that is not a g;(}od 
scholar. So take care and he a good 
scholar, or papa will not let vou play 
and hunt with him.” 
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To the family at Burnfoot he sent also (a month after- 
wards) a copy of the official letter, saying : 

“I send this because there are Eshdale names in it, whose 
friends will be gratified that they were with me. Josiah Stewart 
is again in high political employ, and will get on famously. Tell 
Sandy Borthwick that his brother is proper stuf^ and that I will 
do my best for him. Young Laurie is a hue young man; he has 
now a staff situation, and I will endeavour to find him a perma- 
nent one I have no taste for grandeur, and I affect none; 

but I am not insensible to the satisfacdon of having had an 
honest ^are in a war that better deserves the name of holy than 
any that was ever waged; for its sole object has been to destroy 
cruel and lawless freebooters, who annually ravaged all the settled 
country in this vicinity, and committed the most merciless and 
horrid acts of barbarity on the inhabitants.” * 

The services which Malcolm had rendered to his 
country on the battle-field of Mehidpoor were promptly 
acknowledged by the higher authorities. Writing to the 
Governor-General, Sir Thomas Hislop said : 

** Tour Lordship is too well aware of the high professional cha- 
racter and abilities of Brigadier-General Sir John Malcolm, to 
render it necessary for me to dwell upon them; I shall, therefore, 
merely express my admiration of the style of distinguished conduct 
and gallantry with which the assault on the left of the enemy’s 
position was headed by tlie Brigadier-General, and my warmest 
thanks for the great and essential aid I have derived from his 
counsels, as well previous to as during the action of the 21st 
instant.” 

The Governor-General, in an order issued upon re- 

* Jn this letter also there is a people to beat for mme, and all ap- 
eharaoteristio passage, in reference to pondages of rank. But I would ten 
Maleolm’s sporting pursuits i "I long, times sooner have been stmping oyer 
my dear Nancy, to be at borne again, the moors, with Jemmie Little catting 
I We just returned from sliootiug and jokes on Parson Somerville’s shooting- 
bunling all the morning. I had seven jacket." 
or eight fine Arabians to ride, fill? 
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ceipt of intelligence of the victory, thus publicly expressed 
his acknowledgments.: 

, ‘^His Excellency is rc(iuested to impart to Brigadier-General 
Sir John Malcolm his Lordship’s warm applause of the ardor and 
intrepidity with which that officer led the attack on the enemy’s 
principal battery. Such an example could not hut infuse invin- 
dhle spirit into the troops.” 

But this offidal acknowledgment by no means expressed 
the full measure of Lord Hastings’s appreciation of Mal- 
colm’s services. He directed, at the same time, his political 
secretary, John Adam, to write to the General a special 
letter of thanks — a task which we may be sure Adam 
performed with no common gratification. In this letter 
the writer said : 

am instructed to express to you the very high sense which 
the Governor-General entertains of your merits and services 
throughout the late transactions in which you have borne so dis- 
tinguished a share. His Lordship has viewed with no less appro- 
bation the ability, energy, .and judgment displayed by you in 
conducting, under the authoritj of his Excellency Sir Thomas 
Hislop, the measures productive of so speedy and advantageous a 
termination to a war, towards the hiilliant and rapid success of 
which your personal exertions and gallantry in the held had ah'eady 
contributed in so eminent a d^ee. His Lordship is satisfied that 
he will continue to derive the greatest benefit from your useful and 
zealous labors in the task whichi has been asrigned to you, of 
establishing the distracted government of Holkar so as to render 
it an instrument in our hands for restoring and maintaining the 
peace of India, of which it has for a series of years been one of 
the most active disturbers.” 

One other tribute was paid to Malcolm — a tribute 
which, although it was the source of some painfiil conten- 
tion, ho appreciated, perhaps, even more than all the rest. 
After tlie battle of Mehidpoor, the Mysore Horse, under 
Captain James Grant, had captured a large quantity of 
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booty, among wHcb ms Holkar’s sword. It was, m 
truth, no great affair. It had a^ velvet scabbard, and a 
jewelled hilt. But the jewds were of no great value, 
and the intrinsic worth of the whole would have been 
highly estimated at a hundred pounds. The Mysoreans, 
however, were naturally proud of their capture. As a relio 
of the victory, surrpunded by historical associations, it 
had a value which no jewels could enhance. With this 
impression, the Buckshee (or military paymaster) of the 
Mysore Horse presented it to Malcolm, who declined to 
accept it. The sword was then carried by the captors, 
as a trophy, to the Bajah of Mysore, who, in his turn, was 
eager to present it to Malcolm, in recognition not only of 
the fact that, on that memorable day, he had led the troops 
to victory, but also of the kindness and consideration he 
had shown, from the commencement of the campaign, 
towards the Mysore auxiliary troops. 

The compliment was very grateful to Malcolm; but 
there were obvious reasons why he should not accept the 
gift, without the consent of the Supreme Government, 
The question was referred, therefore, to Lord Hastings, 
who thinking, doubtless, that Holkar’s sword could pass 
into no hands so fittingly as into those of Sir John Mal- 
colm, readily consented to the proposed disposal of the 
trophy. Nearly a year had passed since the capture of 
the property when this reference was made. It ms not, 
indeed, until the 26th of December, 1818, that the Chief 
Secretary wrote to Malcolm, saying: “I have had the 
honor to receive your despatch of the 29th of last month, 
reporting your having been apprised by Mr. Cole* of the 
desire of the Kajah of Mysore to present you with a 
sword and belt, taken by his Highness’s Sillahdar Horse 
at the battle of Mehidpoor ; and I have the satisfaction of 
conveying to you the permission of the Governor-General 


* The Honorable Aithni Colo, who was then Resident at Mjsoie. 
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in Council for your acceptance of this flattering token of 
the Eajah’s personal regard and aeknowledgment of your 
attention to his troops while serving under your imme- 
diate superintendence and directioU?) 

But in the mean while this proceeding had been viewed 
with little favor at Madras, whither Sir Thomas Hislop 
had returned to take his seat at the Council Board. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the army of the Deccan thought 
that it became neither the Eajah to give, nor Malcolm to 
receive, this trophy of the victory of Mehidpoor ; and he 
therefore recorded a minute, in which he said : 

p*l do most solemnly protest, on the part of the army, and in 
m^apaoity of Commander-in-Chief thereof, against the right of 
the Eajah of Mysore to make away with, or dispose in any manner 
whatever, of any description of property which may have been 
presented to him by his Buckshees as having been taken by them, 
or the Horse under their command, from Holkar or his army. 
The further disposal of the whole booty of which the Sillahdars 
became possessed on that occasion having been referred for the 
decision of the Supremo Government, and assuming that their 
decision upon the present reference will proceed upon the same 
principle as that described in the former instance, in the letter 
from Mr. Secretary Adam of the 29th of August, 1817, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of tho late army of the Deccan, I deem it my 
province respectfully to urge that the sword and belt in question 
riiaE be placed at my disposal, to be applied in the same manner 
as if it had come into my possession on the field of battle, in which 
case I should have felt it an indispensable act of duty to reserve it, 
without regard to its intrinsic vdue, from the spoils to be distri- 
buted to the troops, as an article of regalia, and consequently a 
suitable trophy to be laid by me at the feet of his Royal Highness 
the Prince-Regent, confident as I am that this measure would be 
the most gratifying to tho feelings of every soldier of the army.”* 

tf* The Adjutant-General of the Ma- it hail not oconrred till after Sir^ 
fflwarmy was also ordered to ask Hislop had loft the armv of tho Dooean, 
IMcolm nhy he had not reported the and that therefore he'repprted it to 
cannunstanoc to the Commander-in- the Supreme Government, i 
Chief, To this Malcolm repUe^ that ' 
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On the correspondence which then arose between Sir 
Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm I need not dwell. 
The Governor-General approved the gift of the sword to 
Malcolm, and it is now an heirloom in his family. In a 
strictly military point of view, all plundered property be- 
longs to the army, and every article taken in battle should 
pass into the hands of the prize-agents, and be duly ac- 
counted for by them. But exceptional cases will arise, 
especially when, as in this instance, troops of different 
states are acting together, and different customs of war 
are followed ; and it appears to me that this was a case 
in which the wishes of the Mysore Eajah might well 
have been complied with, without any offence to the 
army. I doubt, indeed, whether there was a man in it, 
beyond the Commauder-in-Chief s own staff, who did not 
think that Holkar’s sword was destined to find its way to 
the right hands. — ^But in this I am anticipating the course 
of the narrative. 

Christmas-day was spent in camp at Mehidpoor; and 
on the following day. Sir John Malcolm, taking with him 
a brigade of cavahy, two light infantry battalions, four 
horse-artillery guns, and a thousand Mysore Horse, set 
out in pursuit of the enemy, who were moving to the 
north-west.* The main body of the army of the Deccan 
were to follow in a few days. 

A rapid march was Malcolm’s delight; and he pricked 
forward with surprising rapidity, expecting to beat up 
the enemy at Mundissore ; but hearing that they had 
proceeded further in a north-westerly direction, probably 
to Mulharghur, he marched on to Narghur, which place 
he reached on the 30 th. There he -learnt that Holkar 
had doubled back to Mundissore, to put up his heavy 
baggage and bazaars, which he had outstripped in his 
flight. The opportunity seemed a good one for a sur- 
* A. detachment from the Guzerat force subsequently joined Mm. 
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prise. Soj early on the jn'orning of the 31st, Malcolm 
despatched Captain James Grant, -with a body of Mysore 
Horse and a squadron of native cavalry, with instructions 
to fall suddenly upon the enemy’s camp — a service which 
was admirably and most successfully performed. For 
under the walls of Mundissore, Grant surprised the Mah- 
ratta force,* and captured their baggage, their cattle, and 
bazaars. A few hours afterwards, the main body of 
Malcolm’s force arrived at Mundissore. The General 
soon learnt that Holkar was eager to sue for terms; and 
when on the following day intelligence arrived that the 
head-quarters of the army of the Deccan was approach- 
ing,* Malcolm rode out to meet Sir Thomas Hislop and 
his StalF, and, taking off his hat, annoxmeed to them that 
the war with Holkar was over. 


iVbfc. — ^T he Battle oe aiEniDPOOE.— The historical autho- 
rities to whom reference has been made in the course of the com- 
position of this chapter aro Colonel Blacker, Mr. Prinsep, Mr, 
Thornton, and Professor Wilson. In the Asiatic Journal for 
July, 1818 , I find an account of the battle of Mehidpoor, written 
by an eye-witness, a day or two after the victory, which bears so 
strong an impress of accuracy, that I am induced to append it; 
the more especially as it contains some details not given in the 
text: 

“ The baggage being now pretty well up, the line advanced 
along the road leading to the ford of the Soprs, about half a mile 
south of the town of Mehidpoor, and Sir John Malcolm moved 
down with a brigade of guns and a regiment of cavalry, merely to 
attract the notice of the enemy’s horse, the better to secure the safe 
deposit of the baggage on the left. Whilst wo were making this 
demonstration, we kept an equal pace with the line, and joined it 
ngain when within half a mile of the ford where we were to cross; 
two corps of liglit infantry and the rifle corps were then puriied 
across the river, and posted in a ravine which runs out of it at 
right angles and close to the ford; the artillery followed, and were 


* atnp-had marched in a direct 
Mehidpoor to Mundissore, 
while Mslcolm, in the pursuit of the 


enemy, had gone considerably beyond 
that place, and had countermarched, 
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posted atoiit fifty yards across, a situation wHcTi they had no 
sooner reached, -when the whole of the enemy’s artillery, from 
which we had hidiorto received but a few shots directed at the 
body of the troops crossing the river, opened upon all troops that 
were within their sight. The cavalry crossed next, and were im- 
mediately moved up the bed of the river to the left, under cover 
of the left bank; and after going off in that direction about half a 
mile with the Mysore Horse on their left, they were halted until 
the infantry could arrive to attack the guns. The left brigade 
arrived next at the ford, and were moved off to the left of it, when 
they were also halted until the right brigade, consisting of 420 
Europeans and the 2d battalion of the 14tli, should arrive to be 
formed on the right. The fire by this time, both round and 
grape, was extremely heavy from the front and right, particularly 
from a ruined village in that dhcction, about five hundred yards 
from the ford where we crossed; Sir John Malcolm then pro- 
posed, as the greatest part of the infantry had arrived, that ho 
diould bo sent with the right brigade to storm tho ruined villfige 
and take the guns, and the Commander-in-Chief might at the 
same time order tho attack on the loft, foi'^hich they were 
all ready. The proposal was immediately assented to : orders were 
sent to the left, and Sir John immediately brought the Europeans 
up the bank. "We no sooner showed ourselves than the men 
were knocked down very fast, and Sir John, finding that the 
rifles and light Infantry were dose at hand, and that they were 
suffering severely in the Nullah, ordered them to take the place on 
the left of the Europeans that was at first intended for the two 
battalions of tho 14th, which could not come up the bank for 
some minutes mor^; and he immediately ordered the advance on 
tho guns, the rifles being directed on the enemy’s battery on their 
right of the village, the light infentry on the vfllage itself, and tho 
Europeans on their left battery ; four companies of the 14th also 
arrived in time to charge with the Europeans. The charge was 
made in the most gallant manner possible; the enemy’s guns were 
so well served, that the dust was constantly knocked up in tho- 
men’s faces, and great numbers of them hid every instant, but 
there was not the dightest appearance of hesitation anywhere; on 
tho contrary, aU continued the most steady advance, and Sir John 
Malcolm encouraging them when he got about half way with 
a huzza, they ludied on and carried all before them; the enemy’s 
Golandanze standing many of them to be bayoneted at the guns. 
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There were not less than forty-three guns at work on die right 
and left of this village, besides some infantry in the village itself. 
The havoc made upon our men in the advance was great, as you ■ 
will see in the subjoined extract: 

Want Silled and 
into ironnded in 
action, advance. 

The flank companies of the Hoyals . , . 160 31 

Madras European Bcgimcnt . . . . 260 68 

16tli Light Infantry 500 72 

.Srd do. do 460 107 

lUflc Corps 300 ISO 

“ The horse artillery also suffered a very severe loss; almost all 
their guns were dismounted by the enemy^s shot. 

“ The left brigade moved out at the same time wo did, and 
attacked a battery of twenty guns, supported by a body of in- 
fantry; the enemy at that battery, however, soon deserted theii 
guns .and retired upon their infantry, and our cavaby, on seeing 
their guns in possession of the loft brigade, charged the enemy’s in- 
fantry, and out great numbers of them down, The enemy’s cavalry 
were well mounted, and as they started off the moment they saw 
the advance the infantry made on their guns, they escaped almost en- 
tirely untouched, with the exception of a few overtaken in the pur- 
suit by the Mysore Horse under Captain James Grant, who cap- 
tured seven elephants, upwards of two hundred camels, and a 
great many tattoes and bullocks. The infantry in rear of the guns 
which Sir John Malcolm stormed behaved very shabbily; they 
gave their brave Golandauzc no support whatever, so that after 
the guns were taken we had litfle to do on the right. We 
advanced immediately afterwards to the infantry camp, where we 
expected they would he drawn up, hut on th^oontrary wo found 
but a few empty tents ; beyond that was a battery of thirteen 
gnns, from whence we had a few rounds at a distance, which did 
little execution, and when they were taken possession of the battle 
may be said to have ceased. 

“ Sir John Malcolm went in pursuit -with a brigade of cavalry 
and two battalions of light infantry, across the Sopra, about four 
COS3, but with no success. We were much detaiued by the passage 
down to the river being very narrow and the ford bad ; and the 
enemy had too great a start of us. The Mysore Horse pursued to 
the NW. without crossing the river, and were more fortunate, os 
I mentioned before,” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE STOHBNDER OF THE PBISHWAH. 

[ 1818 .] 

THE TBEATY WITH HOLEAH — SETUBMENT OF THE COHNTEY — AFEHOAOH OP 
BAEJBB HAO — OVEaTHRES — MZGOTIATIOHS WITH THE KBISHWAH — TEEMS 
OPPBEED— VAOILtATIOH OP BADJEE HAO — HIS SHHEEHDBE — DISCHBSION8 
WITH THE SHPEEME OOTOEHMEMT— THE TEEMS CON8IDBBED. 


The new year found Malcolm with the sword sheathed, 
but ready to his hand,* and the portfolio of the diplo- 
matist open before him. The victory of Mehidpoor had 
given the death-hlow to Holkar’s power. His army was 
broken and dispersed; the young Prince himself a ftigi- 
tive and a suppliant. There was nothing left for him hut 
to send his emissaries into Malcolm’s camp, and to sue 
for such terms as the mercy of the conquerors might 
grant him. 

The army of the Deccan was in the vicinity of 
Mnndissoxe; and at that place Malcolm received the 
chief Minister of the fallen Prince. Already acquainted 
with the views of the G-overaor-General, he submitted to 
the Mahratta Envoy the terms on which the British 
Government would consent to negotiate a peace. Large 
cessions of territory were demanded — cessions to he made 
in part to Ameer Khan, the Rohilla chief, who' had been 
voii, n. Q 
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detaclaed with his Patan levies from Holkar’s cause ; in 
part to Zalim Singh, of Kotah, who had been for many 
years a friend of the British j and in part to the East 
India Company.* In return, it was promised, on the 
part of the British, that they would take Holkar’s re- 
maining territory under their protection, and maintain 
a sufficient force there to preserve internal tranquillity 
and repel the aggression of foreign enemies. 

In vain the Mahratta Envoy remonstrated against 
these hard conditions. In vam he pleaded that to strip 
his master of territory and to confer it on a servant, as 
was Ameer Khan, was humiliating to him in the ex- 
treme; in vain he pleaded that the country which we 
were taking from him was the most ancient and the 
most cherished part of his dominions; in vain he pleaded 
that the war had not been provoked by Holkar’s Go- 
vernment, but by a council of military chiefs acting 
against the advice of the Ministers and in defiance of 
their authority; in vain he dwelt upon the tender years 
of the young Prince, and his claims upon the generosity 
of a great nation like the British. Malcolm answered 
that every consideration would be shown to the youthful 
chief himself, hut it was impossible to separate the acts 
of his army from the acts of his Government; and that 
the peace of India required that he should be stripped 
of the means of again appearing in arms against the 
paramount power. The country that was left to Holkar 

* " The terms proposed -wore the and his heirs, on the condition of his 
conitnnuliou of the en^cments with maintaining a quota of Wse; the ces- 
Ameor Klian— the cession to the Com- sion of the tnbute of Naiainghur — 
pany of the claims of Holkar’s Go- the cession to the Company of all 
Tcmmcut upon the Hmjpoot States— Holkar’s possessions within and to the 
the cession to Zalim Singh, Hajah of south of the Sauthpoora raime of hills, 
Kotab, of four distriots formerly rented including Condeish, AmbuHUpra, and 
hy him — the confirmation under the all his other possessions in that quar- 
^arantee of the Company of his itiT.”—lSifJhhKMakolmfoMr,Adcm, 
jeadod, amounting to nearly four lakhs Janmy 6 , 1818 .] 
of nipets per annoin, to Guffoor £han 
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miglit yield in its present state but a lender revenue; 
but mueb of that wMcb was taken from him had yidded 
none; and Malcolm pointed out that the continuance of 
peace and due .attention on the part of Holkar’s Govern- 
ment to affairs of internal administration would soon 
place his finances in a better pomtion than before, and 
increase both the prosperity of the State and the hap- 
piness of the people. 

Finding all his arguments and all his entreaties useless, 
the Mahratta Envoy then besought Malcolm to delay for 
the pi’esent all specific engagements, and urged that the 
young Prince would throw himself imconditionally upon 
the protection of the British, leaving the terms of the 
treaty for future negotiation. But he had to deal with 
too old a diplomatist — ^with one too well acquainted 
with the depths of Mahratta guile — ^to consent to such 
a proposal as this. It would have been in effect to sus- 
pend hostihties whilst Holkar’s Government was watching 
in safety the progress of events, and taking advantage of 
the chaioter of accidents. So, after some further attempt 
on the part of the Mahratta Envoy to obtain a modifica- 
tion tJf certain of its articles, the treaty was executed on 
the 6th of January. “ I have concluded a treaty with 
Mulhar Eao Holkar,” he wrote to his wife, “ including 
every advantage that could be desired, and our late 
enemies* are now encamped within two miles of me, 
quite in good humor. The Pindarrees are almost all 
dispersed or destroyed, except one Cheetoo, after whom 
I detach James Grant, who will march towards the fron- 
tier of Guzerat Sir Thomas Hislop is sent 

_ * "Wntiiig more correctly in an offi- ooncemed fit this reduction of the force, 
cial letter to Mr. Adam, Maloolm says: for the regiments we grea%inar- 
“Mulhar lUio Holkar came with the rears of my, and the raeasuiy was 
rmaim of his array to the vicinity of empty. The battle of Mehidpoor 
my camp,” &o. It is doubtful whe- wiped out a heavy balance sg&ist 
thei ndikar’s Government was much Holkar. 
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soutli, and I am left with a division inMalwah; and with 
full political powers to settle Holkar’s Government.” 

The nature and variety of his duties not permitting 
Malcolm to he continually in the immediate vicinity of 
Holkar’s Court, he directed Major Agnew, his first as- 
sistant, to reside there as the channel of communication 
with the Mahratta Prince. To that officer he wrote in- 
structions, pointing out that “whilst it was meant to 
exercise ftat influence over the State which is best cal- 
culated to preserve it in peace, and to establish its pro- 
sperity on a ground that will promote the interests of the 
British Government, it was very important that it should 
be done in a way which would neither affect the temper 
nor hurt the pride of the Prince or his Ministers.” The 
restoration of order to Holkar’s dominions, and the settle- 
ment of their internal administration, was to be the great 
object aimed at, and that by no overt acts of interference, 
bxrt by the exercise of an authority as much imseen, and 
an influence as much unfelt, as judgment, tafet, and deli- 
cacy could render them. The parcere subjeotis maxim 
was never absent from -Malcolm’s mind. 

“ Much pains had been taken,” he wrote to the Poli- 
tical Secretary on the 26th, “ during the period of nego- 
tiation, to preserve temper as far as could he done with- 
out a sacrifice of essential interests; and certainly the 
reception of the mission of Major Agnew, and every sub- 
sequent act of the Ministers and followers of Mulhar Kao 
Holkar, proved that this had been in a great degree 
attained. I have, to promote this desirable object, pur- 
chased the favorite elephants of the young Prince, which 
were among the captured property, and am in hopes of 
rendering his family a still more acceptable service by 
recovering their household images, which were plundered 
on the same occasion.” 

Whilst Malcolm was thus carrying out his measures 
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for the settlement of Holkar’s Government, he was moving 
from place to place with the corps which he commanded, 
keeping in check another Mahratta chief, Jeswunt Hao" 
Bhao, one of Sciadiah’s viceroys, who had revolted 
against liis own master, usurped a considerable tract of 
country belonging to one of the Kajpoot protected States, 
and was harboring Pindaxrees. He wrote in excellent 
spirits. There was fine bright frosty weather; good 
sport on the line of march ; and every one was in good 
humor. “ I wish we had you here," he wrote to his 
wife. “I would show you that I have realised all my 
plans of making men work and fight, and do everything 
men ought to do, and yet be happy and make no com- 
plaints.* The Pindarrees have gone from this quarter. 
I do nothing on the march but shoot and hunt. A 
Bengal corps came near me four days ago. Several 
ofiicers came to see me ; among others, a son of Eobert 
Burns, a very fine young man. We had a grand even- 
ing, and I made him sing his father’s songs. He has a 
modest but serious pride of being the son of the bard 
of his cormtry which quite delighted me." Burke and 
Bums were Malcolm’s favorite authoif ; and he seldom tra- 
velled about anywhere without a volume of the latter. 

“The Pindarrees,” lie wrote in another letter, “are 
now giving themselves up by hundreds. Where are now 
the fools who said we could not do this thing ? Never 
was a more glorious result. The noble views of Lord 
Wellesley of establishing general tranquillity are now 
nearly accomplished; and if we have firmness and 
wisdom to preserve and maintain the great advantages 
we have gained, Lidia will long enjoy an undisturbed 

* An officer who was ou Malcolm’s humor. " I need not tell yon anything 
militatr staff at this time, told nie_, in else," it was said. " You Lave come 
1854, that going, on his first appoint- from a Government office, and might 
ment to the general, for instructions, he instruct me. Keep everybody in good 
was told to keep everybody in good humor ; and you will not go wrong." 
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peace. I coBtimie in excellent Health. Moderation and 
exercise are my secrets. When we march, I hunt on 
the flank. When we do not march, I rise at daybreak, 
and hunt over ten or twelve miles of country. I have 
famous horses, and am, you kuow, very prudent.” These 
last words are underscored, and intended to be taken in 
a negative sense. He needed good horses, for he rode 
fifteen stone, and he rode hardj and was only prudent in- 
asmuch as that he rode well, and seldom contrived to 
hurt himself. 

At this time Malcolm was in pursuit of Jeswuiit Rao 
Bhao, who had fled into Mewar. Thither Malcolm 
followed bi-m, sent a summons to him to surrender, on 
pain of being declared a freebooter. On the 11th of 
February, the chief intimated his intention to place 
himself under Malcolm’s protection, and on the 14th he 
appeared in the General’s camp. His arrival was wel- 
comed with great joy by Malcolm, who wrote on the 
15th: 

“This is my lucky year. Jesmxnt Rao Bhao, a rebellious 
feudatory of ScindIah,^ho had provoked an attack, had %d 
into Mewar. I followed him, and he yesterday saved me further 
trouble by coming into my camp, and sunenderiiig himself. I 
expect Kurreem, the chief of the Plndorrees (or at least coequal 
with Cheetoo), will do the same to-morrow." 

Being in the vicinity of Chittore, he rode over to see 
a place surrounded with so many historical associations, 
and on his return wrote the following account of it to 
hia wife : 

“ I left my corps this morning to come twenty miles to see this 
celebrated fortress of Chittore, once before despoiled by Maho- 
medan conquerors, the seat of Hindoo glory. It stands on a 
high detached hill, Avliich lies north and south, is between four 
, tmdl five imles long, and apparently (for 1 have not yet examined 
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tKo interior) from lialf a mile to a mile in breadtli. The -whole is 
surrounded with a wall, which is strengthened hy a great number 
of bastions. In many places the perpendicular rook gives the 
appearance of a double rampart, and adds to the imposing 
grandeur of this mountain fortress, whose antic[uity appears in the 
ruins of palaces, of turrets, and of temples, that are seen above its 
walls. 

“ I inquired the date of Chittore from an old Brahmin, who was 
sent to give me information. It was built, he said, by the 
Panduans (five brothers, the fabulous heroes of the Mahabwas), 
who flourished five or six thousand years ago. The family of the 
present Rana of Oudipore claimed possession of it two thousand 
years ago, and it is more than flvo hundred years since it was 
taken by Allah-oo-doon. It was then the ancient capital of the 
Marrahs, contained all their wealth, and was defended (though 
■without success) by all the army of their country. It now can only 
boast a miserable lower town, surrounded by ruins, and a fortifi- 
cation falling into decay, defended by about five hundred men. 
Twenty tliousand would hardly man its walls. Oudipore, which 
is between sixty and seventy r^es from this, has long superseded 
Ohittore as the capital of Mewar; and the latter has not even the 
advantage it would derive from being the residence of a degraded 
prince and impoverished court. To give you an idea of the 
change in the fortunes of the present Ranas of Oudipore, I need 
only state they do not realise two lakhs of rupees per annum from 
a country which produced eighty lakhs, and of which they are 
still the nominal sovereigns. Till of late they were respected 
from their high descent, even by their conquerors. Madajee 
Scindiah, when he despoiled the father of the reigning Prince, 
carried his palanquin, to mark his respect for the first of Rajpoots. 
Jemshced Khan, a Patau soldier, possessing the small jagheer of 
Nemahcra (where I have been encamped for some days), lately 
made the reigning Rana come out of Oudipore several miles to 
meet him — a positive mark of inferiority; but old Scindiah was a 
wily Mahratta, and cherished Hindoo feeling; while the barbarous 
Patan, considering all of a contrary religion as * Infidels,' exulted 
in degrading one of the highest of that class. I have sent a 
message to the Killadar to be allowed to visit the buildings 
in the upper fort, but am doubtful that his jealousy will not 
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grant my request; and yet 
as lie knows I yesterday sej 
for Ms master, the Sang 


1 must feel awkward in refusing it, 
orders for the delivery of two forts 


Eurreem Kiefs’ll aving surrendered as was anticipated, 
and some re^ctory cMefs in the neighbourhood having 
been xs^/fSced., Malcolm proceeded to Holkar’s camp, 
^^fe he arrived on the 26th of February, and was re- 
ceived in a friendly and respectful manner. The natural 
kindness of Ms heart, his tender compassion for fallen 
greatness, and Ms delight in young people, rendered him 
of all others the person most likely to become personally 
popular at the Court of the boy-Prince, to lighten the 
distresses and to smooth down the animosities of his 
late enemies. “ I have been lately with my young ward, 
Mulhar Kao Holkar,” he wrote, “and certainly the 
change of a few weeks is wonderful. The fellows that I 
was hunting like wild beasts are all now tame, and com- 
bine in declaring that I am their only friend. All the 
chiefe of Holkar are in good humor. The boy himself 
is at present delighted with a small elephant (which he 
lost, and I recovered and sent him) tWt dances like a 
dandng-girl; and a little Pegu pony, of wMch I made 
him a present, and which ambles at a great rate. I went 
oiit to hunt with Mm a few days ago, and we had great 
fun. The little fellow, though only eleven years of age, 
rides beautifully. He mounted a tall bay horse very 
fairly broken, and taking a blunt spear nine feet in 
length, tilted with two or three others in very superior 
style, wheeling, charging, and using his spear as well as 
the rest of them. He expressed grief at my going away, 
as he discovered that I was very fond of play and 
hunting.” 

But Malcolm did much more than hunt and play. His 
eSbrts to settle the country were strenuous and success- 
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fill. Otlier Pindarree chiefi came in to him, and were 
soon established as peaceable inmates of his camp. He 
moved fi:om place to place with a motley assemblage of 
troops — ^representatives, as it were, of nearly all the 
states of India — soldiers of the Company; soldiers of the 
Peishwah; soldiers of the Nizam; veterans of Mysore; 
Sikh horsemen from the Punjab; Eajpoots of the Kotah 
State; Mahrattas in Holkar’s service, our old enemies; 
and bodies of tamed and tattered Pindarrees, made up 
the diversified procession. His regular force — now de- 
tached from the main army, and made an independent 
command — was now at Mehidpore, and thither Mal- 
colm, after leaving Holkar’s camp, proceeded to join it. 
On the 8th of March he wrote to his wife that he had 
once more pitched his tent on the old battle-field. “And 
I inwardly thanked G-od,” he added, “ who had pre- 
served me to you and the dear little ones; and more 
than that, who had, by inspiring me with strength to do 
my duty, rendered me worthy of the great blessing I 
enjoy in having such a family.” 

Prom Mehidpore, Malcolm moved to Oujein. There 
was still some active work before him; there were still 
Pindarrees to be brought into his camp. Kurreem Khan 
had come in ; another, named Rajun, surrendered in the 
course of April. But there was one chief, Cheetoo by 
name, a man of great energy and daring, who could not 
consent to become a pensioner upon our bounty, and to 
be despatched to what he called a distant and dread- 
ful country. Malcolm at one time declared that if he 
caught Cheetoo he would hang him, and that he would 
do his best to catch him. But more compassionate 
feelings came over him, and he wrote a letter to the 
chief, offering him terms if he would come in; but the 
proud spirit of the Pindarree was not to be humbled, 
and he still kept his seat in the saddle and trusted to his 
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fate. TTia foUo'wers were disperaed; lie himself was 
powerless. But he wandered about with a few attend- 
ants, now on the hills, now in the jungles, seeking pro- 
tection from our enemies, spending miserable days and 
nights in constant fear of surprise, never dismounting 
from his horse, even for sleep, only to encounter at last 
a more remorseless enemy them, the British. 

Meanwhile, Malcolm’s efforts to restore order and tran- 
quillity to Holkar’s disturbed country had been attended 
with good success. In the Soandwarree districts several 
refractory Zumeendars had been reduced, and his de- 
tachments had penetrated into all parts of Malwah, from 
Hindi ah to Moheysfr. “It is six weeks since I left 
Oujeiu,” he wrote on the lOth of May to Lord Hastings, 
“ and from that date to the present moment this force 
has been divided into small detachments, which have 
traversed every path and every ghaut of the forests 
between Hindiah and Moheysir, and it is a remarkable 
fact, that though the country abounds with Bheels and 
robbers, under numerous chiefs, alike celebrated for their 
habits of rapacity and violence, not a rupee of property 
has been stolen or a camp-follower hurt. These plun- 
derers have, on the contrary, sought my camp and that 
of officers whom I detached, and expressed their earnest 
hope that I would take their condition into considera- 
tion, and provide means of livelihood less criminal and 
hazardous than that to which they had long been com- 
pelled by necessity, I am now engaged in a very mi- 
nute inquiry into their real or supposed rights, and I 
hope I may be able to effect some arrangement that will 
preserve the tranquillity of the country.” 

lie rejoiced ih nothing so much as iu this work of 
pacification. Ilis letters to his family show how truly 
his heart was in it. There is something very pleasant 
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and. cliaracteristic in the following, ad.dres8ed at this time 
to his wife : 

“You will rejoice to hoar all my undertakinga succeed. 1 
have juat tranquiUiaed, by beating some and petting others, the 
most troublesome province in Malwah; and during my operations 
against the few remaining Pindarrees in this quarter, though the 
country is covered with mountains and forests, though my detach- 
ments have marched everywhere, and through countries so in- 
fested with robbers and lawless mountaineers that our troops, from 
past suffering, dreaded them, I have not had a rupee’s worth of 
value stolen, and not a follower wounded. This, my dear Char- 
lotte, I am proud of, for it is the result of good arrangement, and 
of a general impression, which oven the most lawless own, of my 
being neither unmerciful nor unjust. I am the general arbitrator 
and pacificator of the whole country. I support my title to these 
names by accessibility at all hours to the peasant as wdl as the 
prince. The labor is great, but its result is dehghtful. Out of 
forty-six villages within ten miles of this only seven were inha- 
bited six days ago, when I declared it was my intention to oantoon. 
here. The rest were in complete ruins, every house roofless. 
The inhabitants of twenty have already returned to their homes, 
and axe beginning to rebuild. The whole I trust to sec fl-ouiish- 
ing in a few months. Nadir-Bheel, the mountain chief, who has 
committed aU these devastations, and is the terror of the country, 
has already sent his only son, a fine hoy, just the age of George, 
and promises to come himself. I gave the young plunderer 
knives with six blades and a nice little Arab pony. He has taken 
a great affection for me, is going to settle in my camp, to hunt, 
shoot, and play with me, and to learn cultivation instead of 
plundering ; and he insists that 1 must take a pet elk that has 
been broken in to ride, and can run faster up a stony hill, the 
little fellow says, than a swift horse! As your friend Colonel 
Russell and I were yesterday walking from the place where I am 
building a little bungalow to my tent, we were met by a joyous- 
looking group. A yoimg lad, dressed in red, with his eyes 
painted, fine ear-rings, &o., was brought forward by an old man, 
while a troop of females, half hiding their faces, among whom was 
a little girl of eight years of age, gaily dressed, came behind. A 
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boy ■with an old drum, another with a rude flageolet, and some 
friends, made up the party. They came forward and addressed 
me by name. I asked them what they wanted? It was a mar- 
riage, and had been put off for two years., because no one dared to 
go to the village in the hills, ten miles from my camp, and sixteen 
from their home, where it must be celebrated; but now Malcolm- 
Sahib had brought peace to all, the wedding would go on. They, 
however, wanted two of my men to guard against accidents. 

‘ Horsemen or footmen ?’ This gave rise to a curious dispute among 
themselves. They thought they might have to food the soldiers, 
and the economists were for foot ; the dignity-men for horsemen. 
The latter carried it, by representing how fine the horses would 
look parading about at the marriage ceremony. They went away 
delighted.” 

But interesting as tvere such incidents as this, and 
consoling as were the thoughts of the good that he was 
doing, the depths of Ms ambition were stirred, in the 
midst of his pacificatory labors, by tidings which were 
presently brought into camp, to the effect that the 
Peishwah, with the remains of his force, was moving to 
the southward, and that there was a chance of the 
Malwah force having the privilege of giving him battle. 
It was better for the tranq^uillity of India, better for 
Badjee Rao himself, that he should try conclusions with 
■us at once, than that he should hover about in a state 
of inglorious uncertainty -with regard to tbe future, half 
a prince and half a fugitive, unsettling the minds of other 
chiefs, and raising in the breasts of their followers, per- 
haps, some vague hope of the restoration of the Mahratta 
po’wer. But it was better stiU, in Malcolm’s opinion, 
that the Peishwah should voluntarily throw himself on 
the protection of the British Government, and finish the 
war by the surrender at once of his person and his do- 
minions. 

Whatever might have been, at this time, the Peish- 
■wah’e intentions — whether he were advancincf, intent 
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on war or on peace, Malcolm prepared luinself to meet 
tlie emergency. He made Ms military dispositions, and 
delayed the removal of Holkar’a Court to Indore. “ The 
approximation of the Peishwah to this quarter,” he wrote, 
on the 17th of May, to Major Ague w, “whether with 
amicable or hostile views, requires that every element of 
intrigue should be kept as much as possible at a distance ; 
and whilst I should feel my military operations clogged, 
by the presence of Holkar’s Court at Indore, I should 
still more fear having any negotiations I entered into •with 
Badjee Eao disturbed and interrupted by its being in the 
immediate vicinity.” * 

It was soon apparent, however, that it was with diplo- 
macy, not ■with war, that Badjee Eao was to be met. 
Late on the 17th of May an emissary from the Peishwah 
arrived in Malcolm’s camp at Mhow with a letter from 
his master. The conference between th e Mahratta Envoy 
and the British General lasted during a great part of the 
night. Everything that could be urged in favor of the 
Peishwah was urged, but with no avail, by the former. 
Malcolm could not hold out any hope that the British 
Government would consent to restore Badjee Eao even 
to a state of nominal sovereignty. He had forfeited by 
Ms conduct all claim to title or dominion. But imme- 
diate submission, it was added, by hastening the termina- 
tion of the war which he had so unjustifiably provoked, 
might even then induce them to consider with all cle- 
mency and generosity his fallen state. Pinding that he 
could not move the officer, the Mahratta agent then en- 
deavoured to touch the heart of the man. He appealed 
to Malcolm’s old feelings of personal friendship. “ That 
friendship,” it was answered, “ was disregarded when it 
might have saved. I warned him of his danger, but my 
advice was thrown away. I shall stUl, however, be re- 
joiced to be the instrument of saving him from total ruin. 
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All opposition is now fruitless. Let him throw himself 
•upon the bounty of the British Government, and he will 
save himself, his family, and hia adherents, from total de- 
struction,” 

The Mahratta Envoy then, instructed by hia master, 
implored Malcolm to visit the Peishwah in Ms camp. 
But the proposal was peremptorily rejected. “ It would 
have shown,” said Malcolm, “ a solicitude for Ms sub- 
mission which would have operated against the object 
which it was meant to promote. Besides, it would have 
removed me from the position where I could best employ 
the means at my disposal for thg reduction of the 
Peishwah, if I had been driven to war.” Instead, there- 
fore, of himself proceeding to Badjee Eao’s camp, he 
despatched a confidential officer to communicate upon 
his part with the Peishwah, and especially to urge upon 
him the necessity, as a preliminary to negotiation, of 
moving forward from the position which he then occu- 
pied in Scindiah’s dominions and in the neighbourhood 
of Asseerghur, a fortress held by a party of our enemies, 
wMch we were afterwards compelled to reduce. 

The officer whom Sir John Malcolm selected to per- 
form the delicate task of indudng the Peishwah to fling 
himself upon the protection of the British was Lieutenant 
John Low, of the Madras Army, whom, some time before, 
he had appointed his aide-de-camp, and whose energy 
and ability had soon recommended him for higher and 
more responsible duties.* The instructions with which 
he set out were fuU and precise. Malcolm, who knew 
by painful experience what were the evil consequences 
of proceeding on any mission without ample instructions 
from superior authority, always furnished his own dele- 
gates with -written orders, which only the crassest igno- 

* Afterwards Colonel John Low, and now General Low, meraher of the 
far DMBiy years Resident at Lucknow ; Supreme Council of Turfig 
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ranee could misinterpret. Low was, therefore, now 
instructed to intimate to the Peishwah that, although he 
could never again be restored to sovereignty, and never 
allowed to reside in the Deccan, his safety, if he would 
throw himself upon the protection of the British, should 
be guaranteed j that he should be treated with respect ; 
that he should enjoy personal liberty, and be allowed as 
much latitude in the choice of his future place of resi- 
dence as might be deemed compatible with the general 
peace of India. It was to be intimated also to the 
Peishwah that Sir John Malcolm was advancing to 
Mundlasir, and that if the 'Prince, detaching himself 
from his followers, with the exception only of his family 
and immediate personal adherents, would advance to 
that place, the English General would visit bis camp 
imattended, and there negotiate the terms of Ms sur- 
render. 

Lieutenant Low started, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Macdonald, another of Malcolm’s political assistants ; and 
the General then, making such a disposition of his troops 
as would enable him completely to surround the Peish- 
wah’s position, and prevent all hope of escape, prepared 
to move down to the banks of the Taptee river. But 
new perplexities which arose in this conjuncture required 
new diplomatic counsels and new military combinations. 
Whilst Malcolm was concerting his measures to compel 
the surrender of the Peishwah, intelligence came into his 
camp to the effect that Appa-Sahib, the Eajah of Berar, 
who had been placed in mild restraint at Nagpoor, had 
escaped. It was felt that this event might unsettle the 
mind of Badjee Eao, raise new hopes in his breast^ and 
prevent the peaceable settlement wMch Malcolm had so 
much at heart. It would have been easy to beat him in 
the field, and, if he were not slain in battle, to seize his 
person, and to carry him a prisoner to Calcutta. But 
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Malcolm reasoned that neither of these results would so 
adyantageously contribute to the general pacification of 
India as the voluntary submission of the Peishwah. 
“ The opportunities I have had,” he wrote to the Chief 
Secretary, “ of judging the state of feeling of every class, 
from the prince to the lowest inhabitant of this exten- 
sive empire, now and formerly subject to the Mahrattas, 
makes me not hesitate in aflirming that so far as both the 
fame of the British G-ovemment and the tranquillity of 
India are concerned, the submission of Badjee Eao and 
voluntary abdication of his power are objects far more 

desirable than either his captivity or death 

Should he be slain, his fate would excite pity, and might 
stimulate ambition, as the discontented would probably, 
either now or hereafter," rally roimd a real or pretended 
heir to his high station. If he were made prisoner, sym- 
pathy would attend him, and the enemies of the English 
Government would continue to cheridi hopes of his one 
day effecting his escape. But if he dismisses his adhe- 
rents, throws himself upon our generosity, and volun- 
tarily resigns his power, the effect, so far as general im- 
pression is concerned, will be complete, and none will be 
foimd to persist in defending a cause which the ruler 
himself has abandoned.” 

With these opinions strong in his mind — opinions, the 
soundness of which cannot be gainsaid — ^Malcolm re- 
doubled his exertions to induce the Peishwah to sur- 
render. He judged rightly that intimidation would be 
the most cogent instrument he could use. The advance 
of our troops filled the unhappy prince with measureless 
alarm. “ Badjee Rao,” wrote Malcolm to Lord Has- 
tings, “ has from the moment he made the first overture 
been naturally anxious to prevent the advance of our 
ISoops; but to have paid attention to such a desire 
have been not only to sacrifice a real advantage 
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in pursuit of a very doubtful one, but to have lessened 
the operation of the only motive from ■which we can 
expect success in a negotiation which commences in 
requiring from a ruler the abdication of his throne. His 
distress may be very great, but the concession is one that 
can only bo expected undei* a feeling of the most immi- 
nent alarm for his personal liberty or life. Having from 
the first taken this view of the case, I have never con- 
cealed the nature of the tenns that would be exacted, nor 
given reason to think that our military operations would 
be relaxed for a moment till the object was accom- 
plished.” 

These military operations were nearly pushed to the 
extent of an attack upon Badjee Rao’s camp. Briga- 
dier-General Doveton was at the end of May ready to 
advance from Boorhaupore and fling himself upon the 
Peishwah’s army, when a letter firom Lieutenant Low, 
announcing that negotiations were in progress, suspended 
the hostile movement. Malcolm in the mean while had 
moved up to the vicmity of the Mahratta position, prepar- 
ing for an interview with the Peishwah, which he be- 
lieved would result in the Prince’s surrender. It was a 
moment of intense excitement ; but in the midst of it 
his miud reverted to his wife and children at home, and 
even the near prospect of an event which would ensure 
the general pacification and settlement of Central India, 
to which he had been looking forward with eager huma- 
nity for years, and the thought of the great duties and re- 
sponsibilities which rested upon him, could not keep down 
the corroding anxieties inseparable from the condition of 
the absent husband and father. On the 28th of May, 
dating his letter from “ Camp, 30 miles north of Asseer- 
ghur,” lie wrote thus to his Avife ; 

“ Look at the date, and think of mo in a murky jungle, in 
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latliei' an old tent, ■with the thermoTneter aho've 120 degrees, a 
teriiblo la'nd wind blowing; hut on the other hand, thank God, I 
am well, and that the giilling I am undergoing, -with many fino 
fellows in this part of the world, is likely to terminate the war. 
My two assistants, Captain Low and Alexander Macdonald, are 
actually to-day with Badjee Rao, settling for his meeting me to- 
morrow, or tlie day after. We have got troops all around him, 
and he can only protract the war by going among the hills, and 
leading, for a period at least, the life of a common freebooter, and 
for this cause neither his habits of body nor mind are adapted. 
Subadar Syud Hussein, my native aide-de-camp (whom you will 
recollect commanding my escort), returned from Badjee Rao’s 
camp yesterday. He represents that great but fallen and unhappy 
Prince as raving about me, repealing ten times in a minute that I 
am his only friend in the world, and that he has no hopes in this 
earth beyond my favor and friendship. I have a bitter pill to 
offer him. He must resign both the name and power of a sove- 
reign. After that he will enjoy comfort and affluence, and as 
much liberty as can be granted consistent either with his good or 
our safety. A few days will deteiinine my success. If I can 
reconcile this Friucc to his fate, and terminate the war, 1 shall be 
the most fortunate of men. All that I could have seen in my 
dreams will have occurred within a short twelvemonth. To drive 
these murderous Pindarrees from tlieir haunts — to have the most 
conspicuous part in the proudest action that has been fougbt — to 
run Holkar down, and settle the peace with him^ — to receive the 
submission of Kurreem Kban, the principal Pindarrec chief, Handu 
Bukish, and several others, and to send them into Hindostan to 
be settled — ^to employ the few corps left with me in Madras in a 
manner that, with the aid of my Political Settlements, has re- 
stored, in the short space of tliree months, peace and confidence to 
a country that has been in a state of disorder and internal war- 
fare — and to conclude all this good fortune by receiving the sub- 
mission of Badjee Rao, and carrying or sending him to repent at 
the holy city of Benores, would bo quite enough: I could desire 
no more. 

*• While in the midst of these scenes, a letter from Mr. Camp- 
bell of the 28th, enclosing your delightful letters to tbo 18th of 
month, alarms me by saying Lady Malcolm has been detained 
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at Frant by the illness of one of the children. I trust in God this 
darling child is better. How completely do such communications 
awaken me from every dream of ambition, to tell me whom all 
my happiness is treasured up in — ^you and my little opes. The 
thought of one of you ailing makes me unhappy. I cannot bear 
to contemplate any reverse in this fortunate part of my condidon. 
I have been spoilt by everything hitherto going to my tnsh. I 
am become unreasonable, and expect more than God gives us; but 
this I cannot help. I pass days of toil and anxiety — I am almost 
weary of my existence. But I retire at night, and when alone 
build castles, every room of which is inhabited by you and my 
children, and am happy. 

“ I sat down to write a long letter, but a despatch from Low — 
this moment received — has obliged me to break off. The nego- 
tiations commence, of course, in delays and vexations, but I shall, 
please God, work it through, and should it fail, I have collected 
the means of his destruction on this side, while General Poveton 
is still stronger upon his rear. I shall write you the moment the 
die is decided'.” 

Three days after the date of this letter, Malcolm, 
attended by the members of his Staff, and an escort of 
three hxmdred men, went out to meet the Peishwah, 
who had moved down to a village named Keyree, with 
about two thousand horse, eight hundred infantry, and 
two guns. Many doubted the prudence of a step which 
seemed to place the English General at the mercy of his 
enemies ; and some of Malcolm’s native Mends warned 
him that the danger of treachery was great. But the 
General had no fear. He reasoned otherwise with him- 
self. The Peishwah had long declared that Malcolm 
was his best friend; and what could assure him more of 
the fact than his appearance, thus fearlessly and con- 
fidingly, in his camp ? What was more likely to atm the 
alarms and allay the suspicions which his councillors had 
, endeavoured to excite in his breast? There was much 

B 2 
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to be gained by receiving Malcolm as a Mend ; every- 
thing to be lost by offering violence to his person, Even 
the chiefs by whom the Prince was surrounded, and who 
would have resisted if there had been the least hope of 
success, now felt that their best hopes of obtaining liberal 
terms for themselves centred in Malcolm. He went, 
therefore, among them without mis^ving. In such cases, 
to be fearless is to be safe. Hesitation in such a con- 
juncture would have been fatal. But the Peishwah and 
his Mends now saw in the resolution of the English 
General that their fate was sealed, and that it was useless 
to struggle against it. 

On the 1st of June, as I have said, Sir John Malcolm 
and Badjee Bao met in the camp of the latter, near the 
Keyree village. The Peishwah appeared in a low and 
dejected state, and at the public conference did little 
more than inquire after the health of his visitor, and 
make a few complimentary speeches. The ceremonials 
over, Malcolm asked the Peishwah if he desired to speak 
to him in private, and an answer having been returned 
in the affirmative, he was invited to a small tent, pitched 
for the piuqjose. The Mahratta Prince was attended by 
two of his confidential advisers. The British General 
went alone. 

The interview was a painful one. The wretched 
Peishwah spoke long and earnestly of his sorrows and 
his fears — ^his wrongs and his tribulations. He declared 
that his situation was truly deplorable. He had been, 
he said, involved in a war not of Ms own seeking, and 
treated as an enemy by a Government that had been the 
Mend and protector of the Peishwah for two genera- 
tions. He protested that ho deserved commiseration, 
and needed u true friend. His flatterers had turned 
their faces away from him. His most cherished ad- , 
herents had shrunk from their allegiance; and even 
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the very members of his family had been forgetful of the 
ties of relationship and blood. In such a melancholy 
condition, he said, he could turn, to no other friend than 
Malcolm, -whom lie now entreated, with tears in his eyes, 
to commiserate his fallen state, and to administer some 
relief to his sufferings. 

To this Malcolm, deeply pitying the unhappy state of 
the fallen Prince, replied mildly but firmly, that he was 
really the friend of Badjee Eao ; but that he should ill 
perform the offices of friendship if he should inspire him 
with false hopes. As a friend, he could only tell him 
that the time had come for him to exorcise all the for- 
titude and courage he possessed, and to bear his misfor- 
tunes with manly resignation. It was of little use, con- 
tinued Malcolm, to revert to the past. The fiat had 
gone forth for the utter expurgation of the Poonah 
sovereignty then and for ever from the catalogue of sub- 
stantive states, and that the residence of the Peishwah, 
under any terms, in any part of the Deccan, was thence- 
forth an impossibility, “ There are periods in the lives 
of men,” he added, “ when great sacrifices are demanded 
of them. The tribe to which your Highness belongs has 
been celebrated in all ages for its courage. Brahmiu 
women have burnt upon the funeral piles of their hus- 
bands. Men have thrown themselves from precipices to 
propitiate the deity for themselves, or to avert misfor- 
tune from their families. You are called upon for no 
such effort. The sacrifice demanded from you is, in 
fact, only the resignation of a power which you do not 
possess, and which you can never hope to regain ; and 
your abandonment of a country which has been the 
scene of your misfortunes. This is all that you sacrifice; 
and* in return you arc offered a safe asylmn, a liberal 
provision for yourself and such of the most respectable 
of your adherents as have been involved in your ruin.” 
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To all of tills Badjee Eao assented ; but lie could not 
cease from the struggle, vain as it -was, to obtain some 
modification of what he called the hard condition of re- 
signing even the name of power, and being banished for 
ever from the home of his fathers. “I have come to 
your Highness’s camp,” said Malcolm, “ mainly to assure 
you with my own lips that there is no hope of any re- 
laxation of those essential conditions. The sooner you 
determine your course, the better. Every moment of 
delay is a moment of danger. You should either throw 
yourself at once on the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment, or manfully resolve on further resistance." “ Ee- 
sistance I” exclaimed Badjee Eao. “ How can I resist ? 
Am I not surrounded ? General Hoveton is at Boorhan- 
pore. You are at Meetawul. Colonel Eussell at Boiu- 
gaum. Am I not enclosed?” “ Truly,” returned Mal- 
colm, “ you are. But how can you complain ? Erom 
the first you have been met by a frank declaration of 
the only terras upon which my Government would gua- 
rautee your safely. Did you expect to be allowed time 
to recruit your army aud recover your strength, whilst 
we were looking on inactive ? Besides, where could you 
have gone, or where remained, without encountering our 
armies ? You could but have become by escaping, then 
as now, a wanderer and a fteebooter. Is this better than 
accepting the liberal provision offered to yon by the 
British Government ?” “ No,” said the Peishwah. “ I 
have found you, who are my only friend, and I will not 
leave you. I had once three friends-— 'Wellesley,* Close, 
and Malcolm. The first is in Europe, a great man; the 
second is deadjf you alone remain. Would the ship- 
wrecked mai‘iner, having reached a desired port, wish to 
leave it ?" But although he spoke thus, it was plain to 
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Malcolm that the unhappy Prince was still undecided. 
He used every possible pretest to obtain even a few 
hours’ delay, and implored Malcolm, by the memory of 
their old friendship, to give him one more meeting. But 
the General was not to be driven by these appeals from 
the resolution he had declared. On that very evening, 
he said, the propositions he had to mahe on the part of 
the British Government should be sent m, and that if 
they were not accepted within twenty-four hours the 
Peishwah should at once be treated as an enemy. 

Malcolm rose to depart, but the Peishwah implored 
him to be seated; and again and again 'renewed the con- 
ference, and strove to prevent his withdrawal. When 
he went at last the wretched man whispered to him, as 
a secret to be imparted to no one, that he had no longer 
any power or authority over his troops. “ I fear every 
moment,” added Badjee Rao, “ open disobedience, even 
from my oldest adherents. My great reluctance to suffer 
you to depart is occasioned by the feeling that it is only 
in your presence I am secure of my liberty and life.” 

It was ten o’clock at night when Malcolm returned to 
his tent, and at once prepared to forward the propositions 
for the acceptance of the Peishwah. Immediately upon 
the breaking up of the conference, Badjee Bao had re- 
turned to the summit of the hill-pass from which he had 
descended, there to form a junction with the remainder 
of his troops, and to be protected, by the guns in his rear. 
He had previously sent in much of his property to the 
fortress of Asseerghur, the commandant of which, a ser- 
vant of Scindiah, was willing to resist the authority of 
the British. And there were other indications which 
rendered it extremely doubtful whether the unfortunate 
Prince was not rushing headlong to his destruction. 

At break of day the propositions were forwarded to 
the Peishwah’s camp, couched in the following terms : 
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(Jie otlier. There were some who had not a thought 
"beyond their own immediate interests, who would have 
basely sacrificed everything to their own greed j and 
there were others willing to abandon everything to share 
the fortunes of their master, and, if need be, to die by 
his side. 

It was a day of intense excitement throughout Mal- 
colm’s camp. News of passing events was eagerly sought 
and earnestly discussed. The issue of the negotiations 
might hinge upon some incident occurring at a distance. 
“ Much,” wrote Malcolm, in a long and deeply-interesting 
letter to his wife, “was supposed to hang on passing 
events. The fall of the strong fortress of Chandah, the 
escape of Appa-Sahib, the ex-Eajah of Nagpoor, and the 
complete defeat of the Peishwah’s troops at Salapore by 
our fiiend Tom Mixnro, made more than amends for a 
check we received at the Fort of Malaghur, in Candeish. 
I made no secret of any event that had occurred. I re- 
fused to listen to any unworthy plots. I used no argu- 
ments to the more respectable part of the Peishwah’s 
adherents but what were calculated to satisfy them of 
the impossibility of further resistance ; and while I told 
them that their future welfare depended upon his sub- 
misaon (as a conaderation of them was included in my 
propoation), I pointed out the necessity of their using 
that influence which their well-proved allegiance had 
^ven them, to bring the vacillating mind of Badjee Eao 
to a decision that was alike necessary for their good, for 
his, and for the general peace of India. Having brought 
the feelings of all whom I could see or reach in any 
manner to boar ixpon one point — having satisfied the 
mind of Badjee Eao that I had confidence in him-^ 
having placed all the corps in the position in which they 
could act with effect — proclaimed, at twelve o’clock 
on the night of the 2ud, my intention to march next 
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morning. I told them that Gencaral Doveton would 
move at the same time, and that another corps, under 
Colonel Russell, which I had before detached, would 
march also ; and that any attempt to retreat would be 
destruction. I also wrote to the commandant of As- 
seerghur, a fortress of Scindiah’s, warning him against 
receiving the enemies of the Britisl^ Government.” 

There was then at Malcolm’s head-quarters a confiden- 
tial agent, or news-writer, of Badjeo Rao, whom the Eng- 
lish General had permitted to lay posts, and send out 
messengers in all directions to report what was going on 
in, the British camp. The greatest obstacle to the suc- 
cessful termination of the negotiations resided in the 
extreme timidity of the Peishwah, who was suspicious 
of all our movements, and apprehensive of a sudden 
attack on his position. To allay these alarms, Malcolm 
had encouraged the news-writer to communicate freely 
with the Mahratta camp ; but be now sent for the man, 
and told him that there was no longer any need of his 
services — that he must return at once to his master, and. 
never show his face again to tlie British except in the 
suite of the Peishwah. “ Tell your master,” added Mal- 
colm, “ that at six o’clock to-morrow morning I march 
to Keyree j and that if he intends to accept my terms, 
he must leave the hills, and pitch near my tent by noon- 
tide. After that hour I cau only regard him as an 
enemy.” 

Having sent out horsemen along ‘hll the roads which 
led to his camp to turn^back any envoys or messengers 
from the Peishwah who might be coming with new 
overtures or excuses for delay, Malcolm prepared to 
move forward at the appointed hour. By nine o’clock 
he had reached the ground at the foot of the hill on 
which Badjee Rao was encamped. At a short distance 
from our camp one of the Peishwah’s prindpal agents 
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■was seen advancing upon horseback. He was about to 
dismount, when Malcolm arrested the movement. “ .Is 
your master coming ?” lie asked, eagerly. “ It is an un- 
lucky day,” replied the envoy.- “ It will, indeed, be an 
unlucky day for the Peishwah,” cried Malcolm, indig- 
nantly, “ if he is not here within two hours.” “ He is 
afraid of guards and sentries,” said the envoy. “ He 
thinks that the orders of Ihe G-ovemor-General may 
compel you to place him in personal restraint, which 
■will degrade him in the eyes of his people. Send some 
one to assure his mind, and he will come.” “ What non- 
sense is this ?" asked Malcolm. “ The Peishwah is po 
fool. He cannot suspect us of placmg guards and sentries 
over him to prevent his escape from the best situation in 
which he could be placed. I have recdved no such 
orders from the Governor-General. I have ventured, in 
antidpation of my mstructions, to offer him the most 
liberal terms. But what does he do in return ? .After 
calling me from Malwah, after proclaiming me his only 
friend, he finishes by making me his dupe. It is the 
last time that he will ever be treated with by an English 
agent. Begone !” added Malcolm in a lond voice, and 
in the presence of a large concourse of hearers, “ and 
tell your master what I have said.” 

The euvoy hesitated to depart. He had still another 
appeal to make. “ Will you not,” he said, “ send one 
of your Brahmins to the Peishwah to satisfy his mind ?” 
“I^” replied Malcolm, “ he is really coming to my camp, 
I will not only send one of my Brahmins, but my as- 
sistant. Lieutenant Low, shall go out to meet him; and I 
will myself visit him unattended, whenever he approaches 
my camp,” The envoy departed, mounted his horse, 
and galloped to the Peishwah’s camp. The Brahmin, 
^eedily followed. Soon tidings came in to the effect 
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that a cavalcade was approaching, and that Badjee Eao 
himself was one of the party. On this, Low was sent 
forward to meet them, and by ten o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 3rd of June the camp of the Peishwah was 
close to the British lines. 

Malcolm waited npon him. The fallen Prince appeared 
gloomy and desponding ; he spoke of his hard fate — of 
the misconduct of others, which had forced him into 
this humiliating position — of the sufferings that were 
before him. But Malcolm spoke cheerfully and con- 
solingly to him; said that, although further resistance 
might have delayed the hour of his final downfall, that 
fall would have been, when it came at last — and nothing 
could prevent its coming — ^far more calamitous both to 
himself and his adherents ; that now he was received as 
a friend of the British Government a liberal provision 
had been made for him, and he would pass the re- 
mainder of his days in security and comfort ; whereas 
another appeal to arms could have had but one result — 
it would have involved himself and his friends in in'e- 
trievable ruin, and made them outcasts and wanderers 
for the rest of their days. 

In the vicinity of Malcolm’s camp the unfortunate 
Prince soon found that all the promises he had received 
were abundantly realised, and be speedily began to 
emerge out of his depression. The cordial, cheery 
manner of the man whom he regarded as the last of his 
English friends, did much to reassure him; and Mal- 
colm, a few days after the surrender of the Peishwah, 
was talking merrily and laughing with Mm. I am 
delighted to see you happier,” said the General, “ When 
you want me, you must say '■Gome when you are tired 
df me, ‘ Go.’ For the last year I have been in the woods 
of Mewar and Malwah; I have lost all form and ceremony, 
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and Tiaye become a Hangree.”* “ I, too, ■will become a 
Eangcee,” said Badjee Bao, -witb a smile. And from that 
time be began rapidly to regain bis tranquillity of mind. 

Tbe surrender of tbe Pasbwab -was a great event. It 
had put an end to the wax. “I am engaged,” wrote 
Malcolm on tbe 6th of June, “ in getting rid of Badjee 
Bao’s followers. He bad when be surrendered only 
5000 horse and 3000 or 4000 infantry. But tbe name 
of Peisbwah was in itself a host; and tbe aid and pro- 
‘ tection tbe commandant of Asseergbur afforded him was 
too indicative of what bis master, Scindiah, would have 
done, bad Badjee Bao thrown himself on bis protection, 
as he would have done if driven to complete despair. 
He would, I am positive from what passed, have been 
welcomed into Asscerghm’ ; aud if he had, it must have 
ended next year in a war with Scindiah. Besides, while 
Badjee Bao was loose, troubles excited in bis name were 
to be expected from tbo frontier of Mysore to Malwah. 
Kow all is terminated. We shall have provincial settle- 
ments, in which troops must be employed ; but tbe war 
is over, and the voluntary submission of tbe first Hindoo 
Prince in India to become a pensioner of tbe English 
Government will make a wider impression of our iri'e- 
tistible power than any event that baa yet occurred. 
At least its effects will be more extended. Tbe personal 
share which I have bad in brin^g this affair to so happy 
a result may perhaps give me a disposition to exaggerate 
its magnitude. I certainly am prouder of it than of all 
tbe acts of my bfe ; for I feel I can refer it more to that 
general fair name which it has been tbe labor of my life 
to estabbsb. But 1 have acted throughout without in- 

• Tliib wai tlio name applied to the quontlj, often applied, in hia corro- 
origimd inliabitanti, of these countries spondence, the term to himself and 
hjr their conqiirroiii. It signifies rus- his associates in Mtdwidi. 
tu, or unpolished, Miilcmm, subso- 
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structions, and I shall be anxious to hear from Lord 
Hastings,” 

This anxiety was not soon reheved. Lord Plastings, 
who was at this time on his way back to the Presidency, 
had marked with approval all the measures which Mal- 
colm had concerted for the capture of Badjee Bao. The 
mihtary dispositions which he had made completely to 
surround the Peishwah, and to cut off all chances of 
escape — dispositions extending over a hne of not less 
than two hundred miles — ^had been distinguished by a 
rare amount of forecast and vigor, of local information 
and professional skill ;* and Lord Hastings had written 
to Malcolm to express the high opinion which he enter- 
tained of these combinations, saying : 


“Every step taken by you since the approach of Badjee Rao 
to Malwah was announced, marks the judgment as well as vigor of 


• la a letter wilton to the Duke 
of Wellington, a few weeks after the 
surrender of the Peishwah, there is a 
compendious account of these opera- 
tions, which I insert here, as of a more 
precise and detailed character than 
that given in the text: “I had dis- 
posable with me three battidlons of Ma- 
dras Sepoys— one regiment of Madras 
Cavalry — ^two regimeuls of Bumbay 
Sepoys — five brigades of six-pounders, 
four companies of grenadiers of a re- 
gular Hyderabad corps, and three thou- 
sand irregular horse. At Holkar’s 
Court at llampoorah I had a brigade 
of Bengal Infantry and a regiment of 
cavalry; and Oohterlony, who oom- 
mauded the reserve in the Jyepore 
oountiy, sent mo two battalions of in- 
fantry and two thousand of Skinner’s 
Hindostance horse. With these menus 
I arranged for every event j but the 
first was to oconpy positions on the 
Nerbudda, and the liigh ghauts imme- 
diately north of that river, which would 
proyent his entering Malwah. G?liis 
obliged me to occupy a lino of nearly 
two hundred miles, to complete which 


1 was obliged to call on Brigadier- 
General Watson at who sent 

a light tletachmenl to Aotra — a posi- 
tion to the south of the Nerbudda, 
twenty miles west of Hussiugabad. 
In occupying this line I had no aid 
from Ochterlony’s reinforcements nor 
the corps at Bampoorah, except one 
regiment of cavalry which I called 
from tho latter, the whole of these 
troops, as well as some of Holkar’s 
horse (on whom I could depeud), 
being necessary for the protection, or 
rather the overawing of tho country ; 
but my deficiency in numbers was 
made up by the natural strength of the 
lino— by my correct knowledge of 
every ford on tbo river and every pass 
in tlic hills — ^by an excellent IntelU- 
genco Department — and by a personal 
knowledge of all the chiefs of the plun- 
dering tribes on the Nerbuddo. This 
last was a great source of strength; 
and previous circumstauces led to my 
having great reliance on it, Theso ar- 
rangements had sooicely been com- 
pleted before I heard that Badjee Bao 
was flying towards Asseerghnr.” 
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an officer of superior rate. You would not 'bo-so gratified by the 
compliment as to forbear tbe sneer of ‘ Oh, to bo sure, you must 
be qualified to give the opinion,’ if you thought that there was in 
it a pretension on my part. But when it has been the occupation 
of one’s mind for a length of time to compare man and man in 
that respect, there is no reason why one should not determine as 
accurately as a connoisseur, who, though no painter, pronounces 
between two pictures. Submit yourself, therefore, with due re- 
signation, to the estimate that is formed of you, 

“ I was pul quite at ease by your determination not to give 
Bndjce llao time for wavering. The vagabond would try every 
appeal to your kindness, I well knew; and I thought you might 
have a little too much sympathy for fallen greatness. It is a con- 
dition which ordinarily challenges respect; but when it is the pre- 
dicament of so thorough and so incorrigible a scoundrel as Badjee 
Rao, one sees in it only deserved punishment. What the dignity 
of the British Government should prescribe is the only principle 
that can operate with regard to him.” 

But although it was hardly possible for the Governor- 
General to disapprove of the military combinations which 
had preceded the surrender of Badjee Rao, Malcolm felt 
that Lord Hastings might demur to the terms which had 
been offered to the Peishwah, and the expressions in the 
latter part of the passage just quoted must have strength- 
ened his misgivings. He waited, therefore, in no common 
anxiety of mind for the confirmation of the pledges which 
he had made to the fallen Prince ; and it came in time — 
a cold, official confirmation of the engagement, with two 
or three rather ominous lines in a private letter from 
John Adam. It was very plain to him that the liberal 
terms which he had granted to Badjee Rao were not ap- 
proved at llead-quartcrs. 

But JMalculin felt in liis inmost heart that he was right. 
The penJon granted to the fallen Prince — a pension of 
eight lalvhs of rupees, more than 80,OOOZ. per annum — 
was, doubtless, a large one. But it was the price paid for 
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the termination' of the tv-ar, and for the maintenance of 
the character of the British Government for substantive 
justice. In -what light Malcolm himself regarded the 
question may be gathered from the letters which he ad- 
dressed at this time to his Mends in India and England, 
and to the public functionaries of the former country. 
To the Duke of Wellington he wrote : 

“I fear Lord Hastings thinks I have given Badjec Rao better 
terms than he was entitled to ; but this is not the opinion of El- 
phinstono, Miinro, Ochtcrlony, and others who are on the scone ; 
nor do I think the Governor- General will continue to think so 
when he receives all the details. Yon will, I am sure, bo con- 
vinced that it would have been impossible to have obtained his 
submission on other terms, and the object of terminating the war 
was enough to justify all I have done, independent of the consi- 
deration connected with our own dignity, and with that regard 
we were bound on such an occasion to show to the feelings of his 
adherents, and to the prejudices of the natives of India." 

To Thomas Muuro he wrote a few days afterwards : 

You were right in your guess about my reason for thinking 
you aacAt (harsh). Your sentiments upon my settlement with 
Badjee Rao ■were q[uite a cordial. I have not been so happy in this 
case as to anticipate the wishes of the Governor-General. He 
expected Badjee Rao would get no such terms ; that bis distress 
would force him to submit on any conditions ; and that his 
enormities deprived him of all right either to princely treatment 
or princely pension. I think the lord will, when ho hoars all, 
regret the precipitation with which he formed his judgment. In 
the first place ho will find, that in spite of the report made by 
every commanding olHccr who ever touched Badjee Rao that ho 
had destroyed him, that the latter was not destroyed, but had 
about six thousand good horse and five thousand infantry, and 
the gates of Asseor wide open, all his property sent in there, and 
half his oouncllloi-s praying him to follow it, while Jeswunt Rao 
Lar was positively ambitious of being a martyr in the cause of 
the Mahratta sovereign ; add to this the impossibility of besieging 
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Asseer till after tke rains — the difficulty of even half blockading 
it, and the agitated state of the country — and then lot the lord 
pronounce die article I purchased was worth the price I paid; and 
he will find it proved I could not get it cheaper. 

“ There are, however, other grounds, which I can never abandon, 
that recommend this course on the ground of policy — our own dig- 
nity, conaderations for the feelings of Badjee Rao's adherents, and 
for the prejudices of the natives of India. We exist on impres- 
sion ; and on occasions like this, where all are anxious spectators, 
we must play our part well or we should be hissed. I have your 
opinion in my favor; I have Ochlerlony’s, Elphinstone’s, Jenkins’, 
and many minor men's; and I think I shall yet force an assent from 
head-quarters. But they foolishly enough committed themselves, 
knowing, as they stated at the Umc, their instructions would be 
too late ; they did not think any circumstances could enable him 
to have more than two lakhs, and ho was to he watched, restrained, 
and I know not what. My system is all opposite ; I am either 
for the main-guard, or a confidence that gives you a chance at 
least of the mind, the only other security except the body. You 
shall have a short nariatiou of my proceedings. I grieve for your 
decay of vision, and none of your arguments will persuade me it 
is not at this moment a public misfortune ; but you should not 
remain a moment longer than you can help in India, and give up 
labor ; the warning is too serious.” 

On aU these points he tfeconrsed more fully in a long 
and very able public letter which he addressed to Mr. 
Adam on the 19th of June. He dedared, in the first 
place, that the condition of Badjee Eao was not so 
desperate at the beginning of June but that he might 
have protracted the war, with no hope assuredly of 
eventual success, but with the certainty of keeping our 
annies for some time in tbe field at a ruinous expense to 
the State; 

“rroiu the facts I have enumerated, there can ho no doubt that 
Badjee Ran had the power of protracting the war till next fair- 
season, and that the mere circumstance of his continuing the con- 
tfst would, till that period, have kept almost all India unsettled. 
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Every prince and chief who had felt or dreaded our power, every 
freebooter we had subdued, all soldiers whom our success had de- 
prived of service, would have cherished hopes for change ; many 
would have joined him, and there cannot be a doubt that those 
men even who had loft him from the fatigue and privation to 
which they were exposed, would, when they and their horses were 
refreshed, and they saw no chance of other employ, have rejoined 
his standard, and if that sliould have occurred, there would have 
been the necessity of our bringing into the field armies which 
would have cost more than the value of the life-pension granted 
to Badjee Rao; and, considering the subject in that view, I 
doomed it a great saving of expenditure. Of the fact of its being 
utterly impossible to have brought affairs to a speedy conclusion 
on any terras but hose of the liberal provision and honorable 
treatmint which I avtrarded to this Prince, there can, for the 
reasons I have already stated, be no doubt; as it was impossible to 
foresee the circumstances under which his submission would take 
place, I could not, before the moment of its occurrence, deter- 
mine the amount of pension consideration of the public inte- 
rests might lead me to offer him. Had I found Badjee Rao as 
much reduced as had been represented — ^had I considered him 
destitute of the means of protn ieti-._. . he contest, or disposed to 
throw himself unconditionally upon the British Government — 
should certainly have left this important point to be settled by the 
Governor-General; but situated as I have shown him to be, I had 
to balance between using the only means that would produce his 
submission, and all the expense and hazard of protracted warfare.” 

On the second point — the necessity of upholding the 
character of the British Government for generosity and 
good faith — Sir John Malcolm observes : 

“ That the character of tho Britisix Government would ho raised 
by its granting the Peishxvah a liberal and affluent provision I felt 
fully assured. It had been the policy of that state, since its first 
establishment in India, to act towards princes whose bad faith and 
treachery had compelled it to divest them of all power and do- 
minion with a generosity which almost lost sight of their offences. 
The effect of this course of proceeding, in reconciling all classes to 
its rule, had been great. Tlxe liberality and the humanity which 
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it had displayed on such occasions had, I was satisfied, done more 
than its arms towards the firm establishment of its power. It was, 
in fact, a conquest over mind, and among men so riveted in their 
hahits or prejudices as the natives of this country, the effect, though 
unseen, was great beyond calculation.” 

In anticipation of the objection that so large a stipend 
might, by affording the means of fomenting intrigue, en- 
courage dangerous hopes in the breast of the Peishwah, 
and lead to efforts for the recovery of his lost dominion, 
Malcolm thus wrote in the same letter : 

“ Independent of the reasons before stated, which led me to 
provide for the future support of Badjee Rao in the most liberal 
manner, and to secure, by kind and honorable treatment, his 
cheerful acquiescence in arrangements which I could have effected 
in no other mode, I conceived that, though as you state no gra- 
titude whatever could be expected from a Prince towards the Go- 
vernment who dethroned him, yet with a person of Badjee Rao’s 
character, whose personal timidity, indolence, and sensuality wore 
so great that those who knew him best looked to their power- 
ful operation to chock him in liis projects of ambition when bis 
mind was tortured with resentment, and when he had an ample 
treasury, a numerous army, and an extended empire, it was not, 
I thought, to be anticipated that after he had sealed the eslablish- 
merft of our power over the territories he once ruled by his volun- 
tary submission — after he had, by becoming a willing exile, eman- 
cipated his subjects from their aUegianoe — that the stipend allotted 
him of eight lakhs of rupees per annum (which, though princely 
for the support of him, his family, and numerous domestics, was 
nothing for purposes of ambition) could ever tempt him to venture 
upon any hostile act to the British Government; hut allowing the 
contrary to be the case — allowing that the habit of intrigue, which 
is perhaps a disease of his mind, should ever ripen into a plot or 
conspiracy against the general tranquillity— I certainly did not 
suppose it possible, when I conadered his situation, his means, and 
the further loss of character which so glaring an abuse of liberality 
would bring upon him, that any effort he could make would ho 
attended with a hundredth part of the expense and hazard that 
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his continuance in arms would liavo been ; I well knew that the 
moment he submitted he would unstring a bow that ho never 
could rebend." 

But this reasoning did not convince the Governor- 
General and his advisers. Malcolm’s arguments were 
combated, his proceedings disapproved; and again he 
was put on his defence. Another long puhHc letter, 
therefore, was written, in which all the above arguments 
were set forth -with renewed emphasis and- still greater 
distinctness. At the same time he wrote a private letter 
to Mr, Adam, which contains some passages too charac- 
teristic to he withheld: 

* 

“ I have received yours of the 19th ult.," wrote Malcolm on the 
17th of August, “ and your long-expected public despatch, which 
I will confess is even less satisfactory than I anticipated, and God 
knows I did not expect much. But though I concluded you 
would fight for your conaisteiicy, your principles, and your pre- 
dictions, I thought some small point might bo given up to a 
supposed minuter knowledge of local circumstances; and I 
thought, also, that a more exclusive and decided approbation 
would have been given to the manner in which (under the view 
I took of the subject) I did the work. But you continue to 
occupy every hillock of your original ground, and qualify (like a 
Scotchman as you arc) every sentence of applause. I conftude 
from what you state that you have been handsomer in your men- 
tion of me to the Directors. If you have, let mo have a copy; 

I want something to put me in good humor, though God knows 
getting rid of Badjee Eao and the cholera morbus in the same week 
is enough to put any human bemg in spirits. 

** You answer much of your public despatch when you make the 
conclusion tlmlf Badjee Rao will stick by me; because, as you natu- 
rally ask, ‘What other course has he?’ or, in other words, Where 
could he he hotter? Tills is a reflection which I am satisfied occurs 
to Badjee Rao and to those about him at least fifty times a day, 
and forms one of the chief grounds of my confidence. Does it not 
occur to you that if he had been reduced to a condition in point of 
allowances, respectability, and liberty that degraded liim in his 
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own mind and that of others, he might have asked himself, ‘ Where 
can I be worse ?’ 

“ Ton retain, I observe, your original opinion with regard to 
his total want either of moral or physical power to continue the 
contest, and you evidently seem to think that the terms could 
make no difiFerence in one so predetermined to submit, and whose 
necessities left him no alternative but that of coming into a prison 
if we chose, or, at all events, placing himself under military- 
control, and taking -what pension we might think it right, under 
such circumstances, to bestow. Now all this appears to me unac- 
countable, because the conclusions arc so opposite to the judgment 
I formed of the scene, that I can hardly believe it possible to bo 
the same as that in your contemplation. 

" I might, perhaps, have brought Badjec Rao to my camp by 
some general promises of liberal consideration, and left everything 
to a second settlement. This would have been a deceit, for his 
hopes would have much exceeded the hounds of my specific terms, 
and I have had sufficient evidence, which you will learn here- 
after, that, in addition to all I promised, he deluded himself with 
the expectation of more. But I have said enough, and more than 
enough ; we never can con-vince one another, and God knows your 
side of the question may he right. 

“ I trust you -will he satisfied that not ono word has been 
■written in a spirit of opposition. I am not insensible to fair fame, 
and I am very anxious that this last and best, if not the greatest, 
act ^ my political life should be duly appreciated in England as 
weir as Jndia; hut I do declare to you that I would rather it 
^ould not than gain applause at the expense of Lord Hastings. 
Independent of the sense I entertain of his eminent public merits, 
his personal conduct to mo has filled my mind with the warmest 
gratitude. But I have that opinion of his manly character, that I 
persuade myself he would esteem me less if I hesitated to express 
in the freest manner the sentiments I entertain upon every public 
subject, and on that which has unfortunately occurred I have had 
the misfortune to difler not only on questions of expediency but 
those of general policy.” 

In Lord Hastings, Malcolm had at least a generous 
‘ opponent; and if the official letters which he received 
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from the Secretary’s office were written in a somewhat 
grudging spirit, those which the Governor-General ad- 
dressed to the authorities at home were not stinting in 
their commendations of Malcolm’s conduct. On the re- 
ceipt of the letter last quoted and the official despatch 
which it accompanied, Lord Hastings closed the contro- 
versy in the following generous words : 

“ There must he a replication to your public and private re- 
joinder in the discussion respecting Badjee Rao’s surrender. It 
will not, however, bo in any sliape but this letter, the purport of 
which is likely to bo satisfactory to you. No more than justice is 
done to me by you in your belief that I would wish you to urge 
on your side of the argument all that you think advantageous 
towards sustaining it. Your public despatch will, consequently, 
be put on record without any comment on its reasoning. Were 
anybody eveiTikely to i-ead a lino of these documents, I apprehend 
your assumptions would be more calculated to meet credit than 
mine. But I really cannot flatter you that our labors in this con- 
troversy have the least chance of perusal. The quintessence of 
such subjects can alone be attended to at home. Now, let me say 
that in my communications to the authorities at home there has 
not been a qualification or a drawback to the praise which I have 
given to you, and that praise has been warm. It is only where 
principles could come to be sifted that I could not honestly repress 
the sentiment on which I differed from you. Such nicetie# did 
not come at all into question in a general exposition ; and I am 
willing to believe that it -was a true, well-weighed feeling which I 
indulged when I mixed no alloy with a truly-pierited applause. 
Be satisfied, therefore, for you have ample reason to be so, as I 
doubt not you will have proof.” 

Nearly forty years have elapsed since Malcolm under- 
took, on the part of the British Govei’ninent, to settle on 
the dethroned Mahratta Prince the generous pension 
which was the subject of this controversy. But stiU 
there is a conflict of opinion regarding the policy of the 
measure. In the consideration of such a question there 
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XQiist necossavily be a large amount of assniuption. Mal- 
colm, wbo bad assuredly tliebeet opportunities of judging 
on tbe spot wbat ■were the resources of the Peishwah 
and his chances of obtaining aid from other Mahratta 
chiefs, declared that a protracted war on an extensive 
scale would, in all probability, be the result of leaving 
the Peishwah any longer at large. But it is confidently 
declared, on the other hand, that if Badjee Bao had 
joined Appa-Sahib, “ they could never, with all their 
means, have made head against a British force of the 
strength of a battalion of infantry or a regiment of 
cavalry.”* It is well-nigh certain, however, for reasons 
stated in Malcolm’s letters, that the continuance of Badjee 
Rao in the field would have brought us also into colli- 
sion with Sdndiah, and that there would have been a 
necessity for military operations in the ensuing cold 
season, extending over an immense area of country, and 
carried on at a ruinous expense to the State, Subse- 
quent events, as it will presently be seen, threw some 
light upon the question here suggested, and did much 
to illustrate the justice of these views. And there is 
another of Malcolm’s argixments which j'ears have proved 
and established. He contended that there was no danger 
in toe liberality to which he had pledged his Govern- 
ment ; that there was no fear, as many alleged at the 
time, of the large amount of money at the disposal of the 
Peishwah being employed in any manner offensive to the 
State of which he was the pensioner. Badjee Rao, after 
his surrender, wrought us little annoyance. If he in- 
dulged in any dreams of recovering his lost dominion, 
they never incited him to dangerous action. The only 
injury that the provision inflicted upon us was the loss 
which our treasury sustained. 

if the Miltttt/'j tlHring the Aimmistration of theMarqaii 
Ti'aiimtio/u i/i India of Eastings. 
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The loss was greater than Malcolm anticipated. Badjec 
Eao was a man of feeble constitution and debauched 
habits, far advanced in years at the time of his sur- 
render ; but annuitants are proverbially long-lived, and 
the ex-Peishwali drew his pension for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I have heard the longevity of Badjee Eao spoken 
of as one of Malcolm’s offences, as though such an acci- 
dent could really affect the question. If he had died in 
the course of the first year it would not have made the 
measure a wiser one, nor does the long continuance of the 
incubus on our finances, on the other hand, stamp its 
folly. Such burdens are doubtless very grievous. The 
large amount which is paid by the Government of the 
East India Company in the shape of pensions to de- 
posed princes and their adherents is one of the great im- 
pediments to that accumulation of surplus revenue which 
is so much required for the domestic improvement of the 
country. The money apportioned to these decayed 
potentates is, for the most part, very profligately spent. 
There is no sadder spectacle, indeed, than the court of 
one of these broken royalties. But I hope the time is 
very far distant when we shall cease to make liberal 
provision for all whom we strip of their estates. The 
character of the British Government for justice and gene- 
rosity is of more worth to us than anything else ; when 
we cease thus to recognise the claims of the fallen we 
shall be regarded only as spoliators and usurpers. 

It may be said that justice might have been satisfied 
and generosity displayed by a less prodigal bestowal; 
but it is doubtful whether the Pcishwah, who expected 
a larger pension, would have been induced to come in at 
all by the offer of a smaller one. Amrut Eao, who was 
onljfca servant of the Peishwah, had, fifteen years before, 
been guaranteed a pension of seven lakhs, as the price of 
. his defection, by General Wellesley. A smaller amount 
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would have been considered a degradation, and would, 
in all probability, have been rejected. There were 
strong political reasons, therefore, for the amount of the 
grant ; and it is needless to seek for private ones. That 
Malcolm sympathised with the fallen Prince, whom he 
had Icnown in the hour of prosperity, is a fact which he 
always acknowledged. It was not in his nature to 
withhold pity from one in such grievous circumstances ; 
but that he suffered his private feelings to betray him 
into a resolution injurious to the State is sufficiently con- 
tradicted by the array of arguments, based upon public 
considerations, by which he justified the measure. On a 
full review of all these arguments, it appears to me that 
Malcolm has proved both the righteousness and the ex- 
pediency of the act. And if he erred, as some will still 
think he did, he eiTcd on the side of mercy and gene- 
rosity, and there is virtue in the error, which even his 
opponents will respect. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ASSEEEGIIOU. 

[ISlS.l 

DISsrCUMOit 01 lUE mhlW-Ul’.S roIiLOWTRS. — ^MOTINV OC TICE AEUIS— SEt- 

rariiisED b\' maecol^— EE v.uiivaE or badjee bad tou nisEomu— im- 

rilOVE5IE2IT or THE COUXTBY — THE ASSYE IXSTIVAIi — MALOOLAl’s CHA- 

BACIIJB AS AX ADlimsmATOil— APPA-SAHIB AXD CHEETOO — THE SIEOE OT 

ASSEERGHCm— ITS SUBBEXHEll. 

The subjection of tbe Peishwah being now accom- 
plished, it remained only to break up the military force 
by which he was accompanied, and to remove the Prince 
himself to a fitting asylmn in the Company’s dominions. 
Eor some days both objects seemed to be in a fair way 
towards a peaceable attainment. The Peishwah’s fol- 
lowers were going (juietly to their homes, and he him- 
self Avas submitting more cheerfully to his fate. In no 
present appearances could hlaleolm discern any sources 
of inquietude. On the 8th of Juno he thus described 
what Avas then the state of afi:airs in his camp : 

“ I am twelve inilea nearer Malwali. I am daily getting rid of 
Badjee llao’a IdlloAveas, who were, when wo started, twice the 
number of my little corps ; hut they are conquered in mind, and 
all arc going away quietly aud more contented than you would 
believe it possible for men in their situation, Avho luw' lost their 
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present service, and must be doubtful of gaining another. Ad- 
versity is a rugged but a good teacher. Badjeo Rao’s youngest 
and most favored wife was taken desperately ill last night. He 
sent in great distress to me, praying I would halt. I agreed, 
stating that I had yielded to a consideration so personal what I 
would on no other ground. He was so pleased, that lie sent me 
word, though ho had three days ago declined the accommodation 
of tents I offered him, ho would now accept it. The messenger 
was shown all my camp-ec[uipage, and told to take his choice. 
Two were selected — one my dining-tent, and the other a small 
one, made entirely of the kuss-kuss root (it was sent to me as a 
present by the Minister of Ilolkar to keep me cool). Badjcc 
Eao is now in one of tliesc tents, his little sick wife in another, ■ 
and he has just sent me a message to say I am his only friend 
upon earth." 


But even while Malcolm, wrote there were difficulties 
gathering around liim. Some of tlte Arab troops of the 
Peishwah, who at the time of his suiTeiider had been 
guarding the passes, now name flocking to Badjeo Eao’s 
camp, clamoring for their arrears of pay. Partly from 
reasons of policy,* partly from motives of delicacy, Mal- 
colm had abstained from interfering in the Peishwah’s 
arrangements for the dismissal of his followers ; but now 


* It is right that hlolcolnx’s argn- 
meuts should he stated iu his own 
irords. " Though quite aware of the 
inconvenience,” ho wrote to lord 
Hastings, "that attended the con- 
course of armed men by whom ho was 
followed, I was too much accustomed 
to such scenes to ho in any alarm. I 
knew this army would gradually dis- 
solve ; and whilo the suspicions of the 
reishwali mid of those iuiiiicdLitely 
about his porbon were alliiycd by my 
amiareut indiftoroncr, I anticipated 
Unit his followers would carry to their 
homes the deepest impression of the 
cousidmtioii, liumauith aud geucro- 
sity whieh the English Government 
sliowcd to a fallen enemy. I Lave 


attached the greatest consideration 
throughout the proceeding to this im- 
pression, because, as far as I am able 
to judge after the great changes that 
have occurred, it is to tliis more than 
to any other source whatever that we 
are to look for that ohecrful submission 
in the great majority of the iuha- 
bitants wo have conquered whieh can 
alone produce early nnd oomplotc 
tranquillity. This circumslanco will, 
I trust, account to your Lordsliip for 
nicurriiig what may appear serious lia- 
xards, but which were, in fact, slight 
in coinnarisou with thff evils winch 
would nave resulted from any other 
course.’’ 
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lie clearly saw that the time was close at hand when, 
only by tbe interposition of his own troops, a positive 
danger could be averted. Still tenacious of his dignity 
-:-still eager to make a show of power — Badjee Bao had 
declared that all would be well, and that he could manage 
his adherents. But at noon, on the 9th of Juno, a mes- 
senger entered the English camp, ancl announced that 
the Peishwah’s tent was surrounded by his mutinous 
soldiery, clamoroasly demanding their arrears of pay, 
and threatening to resort to acts of violence if their claims 
were not promptly satisfied. 

Though the main body of hlalcolin’s troops had 
marched as usual in the morning, he had kept in the 
rear, under the belief that their services would be re- 
quired, a detaclnneut consisting of a regiment of cavahy, 
a battalion of infantry, some guns, and about six hundred 
irregular horse. They were ready to act in a moment 
against the mutineers ; but Badjee Rao still declared that 
he could induce, by promises of payment, the refractory 
troops to march towards their homes, and implored Mal- 
colm not to attack them lest they should sacrifice his 
life to their resentment. For seven hours, tlierefure, the 
British troops were kept under arms, but inactive. Still 
the tm’moil was unabated j still the language of the chief 
mutineers was loud and defiant. So Malcolm sent an 
express to recall the troops Avhich liad marched in the 
morning, and in the mean while exhorted the Pcishwah, 
who was in an extreme state of alarm, to compose him- 
self during the night, for that next day ho would as- 
suredly be relieved from the danger which then threat- 
ened him. At the same time, Malcolm sent messages to 
the chiefs of the mutineers, warning them of the certain 
destruction they would bring upon themselves by com- 
mitting any acts of violpnce ; biit promising them on 
the other hand, that if they would depart in peace, the 
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pledges voluntarily made to tliem by the Peishwah 
should be amply redeemed. 

The night passed quietly 'away. On the morning 
Malcolm went out to reconnoitre the neighbourhood qf 
the Peishwah’a camp. It was at a distance of about a 
mile and a half Iroin our own licad-quarters, pitched 
upon a spot of low, jungly ground on the banks of a 
watercourse, which, flowing in a serpentine direction, 
surrounded three sides of the encampment. The low 
trees and brushwood on the banks of the Nullah, and 
the uneven, stony surface of the ground, were favorable 
to the operations of the irregular Arab troops who occu- 
pied it. But Malcolm’s quick soldierly eye discerned at 
a distance of some two hundred yards from the front of 
the encampment a spot on which he could form his force, 
with the left of his line resting on the watercourse, and 
his right extending to a hOl, the crest of which com- 
manded the whole camp. As soon as he received intel- 
ligence that the troops which he had recalled were close 
at hand, he made his formations, and prepared for action. 
His object, however, was rather to overawe the mutineers 
than destroy them. There was uo doubt of the result 
of an engagement. But the lives of the Peishwah and 
all his family were in danger. The mutineers encom- 
passed his tent. His attendants and followers, including 
numbers of women and children, were hemmed in by 
the refractory troops. To have opened a fire upon them 
would have been to have destroyed scores of innocent 
lives. The moment .was one of extremest anxiety. Mal- 
colm had nine f^ix-poimder guns loaded with grape, and 
if ho had opened upon the mutineers, the massacre would 
have been dreadful. He abstained to the extreme Hmits 
of forbearance. An Arab picket fired on our men, and 
two of our grenadiers were wounded. Still Malcolm 
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would not fire ii shot, or suffer a man to move. The 
display of force was sufficient. The chiefs of the muti- 
neers wore now coming forward to sue for terms. Gal- 
loping forward, and stopping the fire of their men, they 
advanced towards the English general. lie told them, 
in a manner not to he misunderstood, that the Peishwah 
had already paid them a large sum of money; that other 
points for which they had contended had been guaranteed 
to them on the faith of the British Government ; and 
that therefore, as they had no longer any pretext for 
continuing in a hostile attitude, if they did not imme- 
diately draw off tlieir troops from the tents of their late 
master, our batteries would open upon them and they 
would be destro) cd to a man. 

They implored him to be patient for one more moment. 
They asked only that he would suffer them to return to 
their lines and bring with them the principal jemadars of 
the force to hear Malcolm’s promises confirmed. The 
permission was granted; and the jemadars came. “ Give 
these men your hand," said the chief, Syud Zein by name ; 
“ promise them that, if they release Badjec Eao, you will 
not attack them, and all your commands shall be obeyed." 
To one after another Malcolm gave his hand and the 
promise the)' reipured to assiu’e them; and then they 
hastened to tlieii’ hues. In less than a quarter of an hour 
their tents were struck, their ti’oups had moved off; and 
Badjee Eao, attended by bis own Mahratta guards, came 
up to the ffont of the Kuglish line, where Malcolm re- 
ceived him with a general salute. 

The Peishwah, avIio had been overwhelmed with terror, 
was now in a corresponding state of joy. lie was pro- 
fuse in his exi^ressious of gratitude. lie called Malcolm 
the saviour of his honor — the saviour of his life ; and 
declared that he would, for the remainder of his days, be 
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guided in everytliing by the advice of his preserver. 
There was no blessing in life, he said, equal to that of a 
true friend. 

Nor less thankful was Malcolm for the happy issue of 
that day’s danger. “How you would have been grati- 
fied,” he wrote some days afterwards to his wife, “ to have 
heard the praises and blessings which were showered upon 
me from all ranks when the affair ended without blood- 
shed. I thank God for giving me a coolness on that day 
which nothing could disturb. The Peishwah must have 
been murdered, and hundreds of women and children, and 
all my triumph in his submission would have been soiled. 
I should, besides, have lost two or three hundred of my 
own fine fellows, hut have extirpated their opponents. 
All is now as happy as possible. Badjee Kao, who has 
dismissed all his military attendants but four or five hun- 
dred, is in my camp, ready to proceed to Hindostan the 
moment the rains will admit. All is peace and quiet, 
and I do not sec much prospect of its being disturbed.” 

On the 12th of June, Malcolm and the Peishwah 
mossed the Nerbudda. Prom this time all apprehen- 
sions regarding the conduct of Badjee Bao were at an 
end. He knsAV where alone safety was to be found; 
be knew what were his interests — ^who was his friend. 
He was extremely unwilling to be severed from his pro- 
tector, and talked of never leaving his side. Malcolm 
treated him with unlimited courtesy and unstinting confi- 
dence ; and there -were some who, conisidering tlio Prince’s 
natural teudeiicy to intrigue, and the guile which was so 
largo an ingredient in his character, thought that it was 
scarcely safe to trust him so much. But on this point 
Malcolm had made up his mind after much reflection. 
"Writing to Mr. Elphiu&tone early in August, ho explained 
the principles by which he regulated his conduct : 
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“ You arc, I ■well know, doing everything that can conciliate 
the inhabitants, and fulfilling every shadow of an engagement 
with a feeling that works great, though unseen good. As to our 
difference in the tone to Badjee Rao, if you had had my task you 
would, I am assured, have performed it as I have done. To bring 
him into my power I was obliged to assume a tone which it would 
have been ungenerous and impolitic to have changed without a 
real necessity. Circumstances that referred to his temper and 
condition, and to the actual state of the cmtntry, gave me more 
security from a system of confidence that appeared to border on 
imprudence than I could have derived from any guard except the 
main guard ; and, independent of the immense advantages, which 
a local observer can only appreciate, of making this prince march 
a volunteer to Ilindostnn, I give him the fair chances of becoming 
reconciled to his situation through a sense of the comforts of his 
actual condition, and a hopele^ness of improving it. The first 
motive could not operate if he was under a jealous restraint; for, 
as far as I can judge, his cbaxactex, his suspicions, and his fears 
would make him regard such as the commencement of a system 
that must cud in a prison; and I confess I can imagine no watch 
efficient to prevent his personally escaping if ho should desire it. 
When that is apprehended, sentries must he placed over liim. Do 
not imagine that I am without information of what is passing in 
his camp, far less that I have ever smoothed for one instant with 
him, or those about him, regarding their present and future ex- 
pectations. Not only my language, hut my actions, have all the 
same tendency to satisfy them that they shall possess every comfort, 
but that every hope of future power is gone. They have the best 
water wherever we halt; they have tents, camels, bullocks, coolies, 
cash whenever roq^uired, and every species of civility, attention, 
and respect ; but all ideas opposite to their situation are crushed 
• the moment they appear. 

‘‘ It is impossible to reconcilo the mind at once to eternal ba- 
nishment from the Faderland, and to tbo total loss of all sovereign 
power; but this may be done by degrees, through the ox-Piinco 
losing gradually all hopes of success In .an effort to regain them. 
1 am not startled at finding Badjee Rao still has a hope that four 
or five years of good conduct might entitle him to some power, 
but I take care that hope shall receive no encouragement; on the 
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contifli’y, tliftt he and tlioso around him should know that it is 
altogether fallacious; and I know that every day must weaken the 
expectation till it dies a natiu'al death. But supposing the con- 
trary— suppose this man attempts escape ? If prevented , you have a 
good light to confine him ; if ho gets away, what is his condition? 
He would he a burden to Soindiah or to Holkar. He could not 
carry treasure with him ; nor could he restore his credit, or recall 
his respectable adherents. Plunderers might use his name for a 
month, but nothing could result; and his character is such, that he 
never could re-create the means which he has abandoned.” 


At this time Malcolm was at Mundissoro, where he 
had negotiated the treaty with Holkar’s Grovernmentj 
and Badjee Rao, who was to be attended to Hindostan 
by Captain Low, was about soon to lose Malcolm’s as- 
suring companionship.* The force had been continually 
in motion during the hottest season of the year, and had 
made many long marches, which had greatly distressed 
some of Malcolm’s followers, who were not as fond 
of rapid locomotion as himself.f The reader, indeed, 
who follows on the map the movements of Sir John 
Malcolm, and marks the large intervals of space cor- 
responding with the brief intervals of time set down 
in the narrative, will almost doubt the accuracy of 
the narrator. But now the rains Rad set in; the 
country was under water; and again he found 


♦ "I date this,” he wiote to his wife 
on the 8th of AoOTst, “ftom the place 
where I settled the peace with Holhan 
in dtamary last. 1 am escorting Bad- 
jeo Bao, who takes his leave here to 
m to Hindostiui. I shall rejoice when 
he departs, for really this is a life of 
too inccssaul clTott and fatigue to he 
agrceahlo. I have had anolher mon- 
soon marrh, and ain. now encamped ou 
a high hlU, to avoid Lhc floods that arc 
all around.” 

f Malcolm, in cue of his private 
letters, thus alludes to the subject: “1 
We got very unjustly (!) a hud name 
tor long marches. No one felt these 


more than my littlo Persiaa frisud^ 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, who was 
with me as mooushec in my pursuit of 
Badjee Bao. In one of the hottest* 
days of the fir-st week' of Imic I hap- 
pened to say that I was not certain 
whether I should march eighteen n^es 
or twenty-eight next day. 'Oh! for 
God’s sake, raasph twenty-eight,’ said 
the Khan. 'tVhy do you wish it?’ 
said I • 'lam afraid it wfll Mil you.’ " 
On tins the Khan told a story more 
amusing than delicate, the drift of 
wMch was, that it he were to be killed 
at all, it was better to be kQled out- 
nght. 
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the inconvenience, which he had experienced in the pre- 
ceding year, of pitching his camp in a swamp, or searching 
for a spot of rising ground on which to locate himself 
with greater comfort. Malcolm’s health was beginning 
to fail him under the combined influences of continued 
work, much anxiety, and exposure to the vicissitudes of 
the climate. It was a relief to Inni when at last ho was 
able to announce that Badjcc Rao and his escort were 
about to leave him. “ Badjee Rao,” he wi’oto to Mr. 
John Adam, “ leaves ting on the 17th (of August), atlcr 
making all the arrangements rerxiiired about his followers, 
five hundred of whom leave him here, and between two 
and three diundred, five days after he reaches Muttra. 
Explanations have tulcbn place here which will, I trust, 

do much good I could not at this season have 

taken any other road, and it would have been impolitic 
to leave him in Malwah j for whatever he might have 
thought, all kinds of stories were afloat about his pro- 
bable restoration, and men’s minds began to be agitated 
on the subject. They are now all pretty well convinced. 
The impression made by this scene will long survive. It 
has all the character of a triumph over mind ; and that, I 
will maintain to my last breath, in spite even of a reso- 
lution of Council, is worth a hundred triumphs over the 
body.” 

Malcolm remained some days at hlundleysir, and then 
moved to hlhow, whore he was establishing a canton- 
ment, which was the centre of those operations for the 
reclamation of Malwah, of which I shall presently speak 
more in detail — operations into which he threw aU the 
fulness of his heart and all the energies of his mind.* 

» In a letter to his wife on iliis who all contiirao to refer their happi- 
subject, Malcolm says ; “ I often rrish ness to me ; and it joys my heart to 
you wore here to enjoy the blessings find inyseK the instrument of punish- 
I obtain from the poor inhabitauts, iiig freebooters, and restoring great 
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“Exercising, as I do at present,” he wrote to Lord Wel- 
lesley, in September, “ a military and political control 
that extends over the greatest part of Malwah, and as 
■far south as the Taptee; and seeing provinces that Lave 
been for fifty years a prey to anarchy and disorder rising 
rapidly to prosperity under our protection and power, I 
recall with delight those lessons I learnt under your 
Lordship. Every day shows practically the wisdom of 
the principles which you laid down for the management 
of this great empire; and I am sensible I derive half the 
reputation I enjoy from my good memory in remembering 

what you taught me I have been continually 

marching for fifteen months, including two monsoons. I 
am now in a cantonment I have formed near Indore. 
If matters are quiet, as they promise to be, at the opening 
of the season, I mean to go in February to Calcutta; and 
if not before appointed Governor of Bombay, it is my 
intention to embark for England in November or De- 
cember, 1819.” 

On the same subject of the improvement of the country 
he wrote soon afterwards to Mr. William Elphinstone, 
saying : 

“I am looking anxiously for letters from England, -written 
subsequent to the war with Holkar. The countries of that young 
Prince are advancing to prosperity with a rapidity that looks almost 
miraculous to those -who are unacquainted -with the patience, in- 
dustry, and attachment to the soil of the Ryots of India. They 
actually have reappeared in thousands, like people come out of the 
earth to claim and recultivate lands that have been fallow for 
twenty years. I delight in the scene, and if I succeed (which I 
trust I shah) in keeping the peace during the next two months, 

proviucos to a prosperity -ffliich they villager in this quarter, and they come 
have not knourn for years. Tliis is a and squat down in my room alongside 
point beyond either victories or nego- of astonished Rajahs and Nabobs, who 
nations of which 1 am indeed proud, wonder at my bud taste.” 

1 am intimate with almost every poor 
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the danger is past, and my reign will finish (for I have applied 
to go to Calcutta in January) with great dclat; I shall have to 
boast that, over a tract of country three hundred miles in length, 
and about two hundred in breadth (such is the extent of my 
command), not a mushet has been fired, and hardly a petty 
theft committed for nearly twelve months; and when it is added 
that this country includes the districts of all the Pindarrees, that 
this was the scene of constant war between Mahratta chiefs, that 
it is full of Rajahs, Grassiahs and Bhecls, whose occupation is 
plunder, my right of exultation will not bo denied. My mode 
has been to avoid all interference but as a settler of differences 
and a keeper of the peace. I am the avowed enemy of plun- 
derers, and the active friend of all those who maintain or return 
to peaceable habits. 

“ But the chief secret is, I am very tolerant of abuses, and can 
wait with patience to see them die their natural death. I am no 
advocate, God knows, for sudden reforms or violent changes. 
These are, indeed, the rooks of the sea in which we are now 
afloat. Amid all these scenes my mind is fixed on England, and 
nothing but an early appointment to Bombay can detain mo 
longer.” 

To the Duke of 'Welliagton lie also wrote about the 
same time: 

“ If I can leave this country in January in that state of. pro- 
found tranquillity it is in at this moment, I shall really exult, as 
the change has appeared, to mo even who am sanguine, to be too 
great to be permanent; but unwearied efforts have been made to 
produce it, and the good of all has been my study, and fortu- 
nately, from Lord Hastings, Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and Holkar, 
to every petty plundering Rajah and Bheel chief, all have hitherto 
combined in leaving matters to my sole discretion and manage- 
ment. This, with a good army at my command, some expe- 
rience, a resolution to alter notliing that can be tolerated, to dis- 
trust as little as possible, to attend to usage more than reason, 
to study feelings and prejudices, and to make no changes but such 
as I am compelled to do, may enable me to leave a tolerable easy 
task to your nephew, Gerald Wellesley, who is appointed Resi- 
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dent with Holkar, and who is reported (I have not seen him for 
many years) a very efficient public officer." 

Whilst Malcolm, surrounded by a society of pleasant 
Mends, was prosecuting with these happy results his ad- 
ministrative labors, the 23rd of September found him 
not unmindful of the fact that it was the anniversary of 
the battle of Assye — the brat of Wellington’s long list of 
victories. Determining to celebrate the occasion by a 
gi’aud entertainment, he invited all the officers in camp 
to dinner, and toasted the duke with becoming enthu- 
siasm. The native soldiery followed the example of 
their officers, and the very Pariahs had a festival of their 
own. The scene Avas a memorable one ; and it cannot 
be better described than in the words of Malcolm’s own 
letter to Wellington, written two days after the carouse: 

“The day before yesterday the whole of the officers in camp 
dined with me to celebrate the anniversary of the battle of Assye; 
and it was celebrated with proper enthusiasm by men who were 
sensible to all the advantages the Indian army derives from having 
its fame associated Avith your history. I have never yet written 
any poetry about you, and therefore expect pardon for mailing 
you the subject of n song for'tbe day, a copy of which I enclose.'* 
It is the same measure as that in which Moore has made the 
Genius of Erin call upon you to relieve her laud, and sings equally 
well with the appropriate air of ‘ Paddy Whack.’ If Moore is 
very Irish, you will perhaps say I am very Asiatic. ' 

“ Our Assye festival did not finish with my dinner. My native 
aide-de-camp, Subadar Syud Hussein, a gallant soldier, owes his 
rise to that day. lie Avns the leading havildnr of the Fomth 
Cavalry in the charge ; and ho afterwards dashed into the centre 
of a party of the enemy’s horse, and bore oft’ tlieir standard. His 
commanding officer, Floycr, brought him and the standard to you; 
and upon the story being told, you patted him upon the back, 

* Tins song wliioU Malcolm wrote 'will be fovmil in the Appendix. Itvas 
on this oecablou— oue of Ibc most spi- sung by Captain Tleetwood, of tbe 
riled of his poetical compositions— Bookel Corps. 
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and -wHli that eloquent and correct knowledge in the native lan- 
guage for which you wore celebrated, said, * Acha havildar; je- 
madar.’ A jemadar he was made; and though the anecdote has no 
doubt been expelled from your memory to make room for others 
of more interest, it holds an important place in Syud Hussein’s ; 
and amid all his subsequent successes in Persia and in India, 
which have raised him to medals, pensions, and a palanquin from 
Government, his pride is the pat on the back he received at Assye; 
and ho told mo the other day with great m'ivetd that he felt raised 
by your actions, ns your increasing fame gave increasing value to 
the notice you had once taken of him. This grateful soldier fol- 
lowed my feast by one on the 24th to two hundred subadars, 
jemadars, havildars, and nuicks of my division; and a grand nautch 
which he gave in the evening to about four hundred spectators, 
was attended by all the English officers in camp. A very good 
transparency of your head, with the word Assye, which had or- 
namented ray bungalow, was put up by him in a large tent, and 
the Persian name of Wellesley Sahib Bahadur, in Persian cha- 
racters, announced to those who had not seen the light of your 
countenance in the original, for whom the picture was intended. 
The subadar was pressed to call you the Duke of Wellington; 
but he said (and I think very justly), that was your European 
name, but your Indian name was Wellesley Bahadur.” 

“ P.S. — Since writing this letter, all the Pariahs at head-quarters 
met and gave a feast, to help which they purchased thirty bottles 
of Pariah arrack. Led by tlie riot they made to the place of 
meeting, I went with some others to see what was the matter. A 
drunken Melitur came up and said, ‘ We all get drunk for Wel- 
lington name.’ ” 

As the heavy raius of the autumnal season passed away, 
and the cool, crisp air of the early winter began to inspire 
men with now energy and vigor, Malcolm, whose consti- 
tution had been severely tried by the few preceding 
months, with all tlieir toil and anxiety, felt the glow of 
roturuiug health upon him, and -wrote hopefully of the 
state and prospects of the country, whoso regeneration 
lay so near his heart : 
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“ I am quite ■well,” he wrote to hia wife ia October — “ all is 
quiet — no chance of war — and everything in my large kingdom 
flourishing and prosperous. The cold weather ia actually com- 
moncing, and in two months we shall have plenty of ice. I, in- 
deed, believe this cantonment (called by the natives Malcolmpore) 
is upon the most elevated level in the whole peninsula. Rivers 
that rise within a few miles of my bungalow (I have a fine bun- 
galow and garden) take opposite courses, east and west, and fall 
into the distant seas of Bengal and Cambay.” 

To the Duke of Wellington lie wrote at the end of 
October, from Mhow : 

“ I have had occasion to put all my theories of settling troubled 
waters, and of bringing order out of anarchy, into full practice; 
and the result has been beyond my own expectations; but the 
labor Las been almost too much, and I am anxious to get away. 
I mean to go to Calcutta, if all keeps quiet, inTebruary or March, 
and proceed homo in November or December. It would be 
foolish to waste my life in waiting a vacancy, which may not 

occur those three years I have had such hard work 

lately, that I shall easily console myself for a disappointment in 
the prospect of a little quiet in England." 

It was not, however, in the nature of things, encourag- 
ing as were the appearances of general tranquillity, that 
there should not have been accidental disturbances re- 
sulting from the folly or fanaticism of individual men. 
It happened at this time that an impostor, calling him- 
self Mulhar Rao, pretending to be the real head of the 
llolkiir family,* gathered around him a few Arab and 
other disbanded troops, and endeavoured, with small 
success, to raise the country. The movement was too 
contemptible to cause any anxiety, but it occasioned 

* llis real name was Krislma. lie poor tlic real Ilolkar liad Hod miat- 
was a jneinl)cr of the Ilolkar family, tended, and that the Iklinislcr had 
about the same age as Midhar Eao, produced a supposititious prince in las 
oiul is said to have rpscinblcd him iu stead. Of course the impostor, bciu" 
pet son. It was alleged by his sup- a boy of tender years, was a mere tod 
porters, that after the battle of Mchla- iu the hands of othew. 
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some trouble. On the 10th of November, still at Mhow, 
Malcolm, wrote to Mr. Jeuldns : 

“ All my Rangvco friends continue to behave well, but tlieir 
settlement has given much trouble, and it will require as much to 
keep them right. The impostor Mulhar Rao is, I trust, on hia 
last legs, and I expect to-morrow or next day to hear of his 
having closed his career, at least for the present, as he must be 
taken if he does not retreat so far west as to lose all his followers; 
and I am following him up in the settlements of the chiefs in 
whose countries he, or rather the freebooters who made an instru- 
ment of him, have hitherto found protection.” 

At the beginning of December, Malcolm moved out 
with a light corps from his cantonment at Mhow, and 
proceeded into the districts to the westward to drive the 
rebels from the Cliumbul to the frontier of Guzerat. He 
had expected that the disturbances instigated by the 
pretender, or rather in his name, for he was little more 
than a boy, would have led to some sanguinary encoun- 
ters ; but on the 8th of December he wrote from Dhar to 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. Macdonald, saying : 

“ Eveiything in this quarter is going on to a wish, and work 
that I expected would have cost me many lives, is going on as 
smoothly as a holiday pastime. Arabs, Mekrances, and all kinds 
of wild mercenaries are marching off contentedly to their homes, 
and every order I give is cheerfully obeyed. I have taken great 
pains to satisfy these men of the uselessness of opposition, and I 

have troops at every point The cold weather is set in, 

which is a great aid, for I am at work from morning till evening. 
If the next fifteen days are fortunate, this province is settled be- 
yond a fear of trouble.” * 

** On the same day he wrote also just eomo in to pay me a visit. He is, 
to Lady Moloolm, saying: “I am like youn^ Holkar, one of my royal 
now inakiug a lour with a liglit corps wards. We have had plenty of laugh- 
to the west of tlic Clmiuhul, clearing ing, almost playing. I cannot bear 
the countiy of vag.abonds on the iron- the mummery of these state visits, and 

tier of Guzerat Tho young always break in upon tho grave part 

Eajah of Dhar, a delightful hoy, has of them with good effect.” 
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In less than the time appointed, he had completed 
his work. Ten days had scarcely passed before he was 
able to announce that he had accomplished all that he 
desired without shedding a drop of blood: 

“ It will," ho wrote to Lord Hastings^ “ from what I know of 
your Lordship’s feelings and principles, bo a satisfaction to learn 
that, in effecting arrangements which have sent to- their homes 
at least 6000 foreign troops, and brought every subordinuto 
tributary to a fair settlement witli his superior in the countries 
west of the Ghumbul, not a shot has been fired; and not one that 
I have seen or hoard of (and I have almost seen or hoard all) are 
seriously discontented.” 

Writing to his •wife on the 17th of December, he dwelt 
delightedly on the success he had achieved : 

“ I have completely settled a rebellion, at the head of wlrich 
there was an impo.<!tor, c.illing himself the legitimate Holkar. All 
the troops are dispersed, and all the leaders are taken. The last 
threw himself at my feet four days ago. Has by that act escaped 
being hanged; but has been banished the country. I am now 
making a circuit of the barren and rugged countries on the eastern 
frontier of Guzerat. This, my last work, promises to be well over 
in a month, when I may boast that all this province is in a state of 
tranquilUty, and likely to remain so, and that the great object has 
been effected with hardly the loss of a life. Two days ago, being 
angry with a celebrated chief of the name of Moozuffer, I told him 
to leave my camp and proceed to his stronghold, and place him- 
self at tlie head of 2000 men who were at his disposal. ‘ I will 
follow you,’ I added, ‘and show you soon the nature of your 
power.’ The man coolly replied, ‘ I know my power. Though 
locally considerable, it is nothing compared to yours. Besides, 
robber though I be, I cannot subsist, except by the cultivators of 
my country ; und such is the reputation which your proceedings 
for the last twelvemonth have given yoit with that class, and all 
the peaceable inliabitanls of the country, that the sword that is 
drawn against you will bo weighed to earth by their curses.’ ” 

This letter was written from Bhopawur, which lies to 
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the west of the Chiunbul river. From that place Mal- 
colm marched northward to Eutlam, where he spent the 
Christmas of this year. On the great festival day, he 
wrote to his wife, saying : 

“ I have time to say no more than that I am working twelve 
hours in the clay, but trust to God the great labor draws to a 
dose, and thSt in one short week I shall report to Lord Hastings 
the complete settlement of all the princes, chiefs, and countries 
within my extensive command. Nothing of any consccj^uonce will 
be loft undone, and ns tlic very elements of sedition have boon re- 
moved, I shall have no fear for the future traiuiuillity of this 
<|uarter, at least not while the principles upon which it has been 
effected arc maintained. Tlicre are two circumstances connected 
with my late labois which will gratify you; one is, that public 
opinion in this province, high and low, is so with me, that it has 
overpowered everything. I have not met with the slightest check, 
and everywhere I have been, and am hailed with blessings. They 
give mo (from not understanding what is done by our system) 
exaggerated merit, ns the author of the great change that has been 
effected, and I am deemed in Malwah the restorer of peace, tbe 
establishcr of order, and the promoter of general prosperity. This 
is the first cause of your gratification. The second is, that Lord 
Hastings and the Supremo Government appear, by their late 
letters, determined to outdo the good folks of Malwali.” 

And never were praises better merited. Tlio right 
mau was never mure certainly in tbe right place than 
was iVIalcolm at this time. lie had many personal qua- 
lities which peculiarly fitted him for the work of settling 
a long-troubled country, and reclaiming from their law- 
less habits men whom evil circumstances, rather than 
evil inclinations, had driven into a career 'of crime. He 
had no “ great theories ” to support. He indulged in no 
philosophical speculations regarding the destinies of man, 
or the constitution of society. He was not what is conven- 
tionally called a deep thinker. His rules of conduct were 
not of an abstract kind, but available at all times for 
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practical purposes, and readily adaptable to the circum- 
stances of tbe hour. He bad expansive sympathies, a 
large humanity, an uncommonly fine temper, and a 
genial flow of spirits which was as contagious as it was 
cheering. He had, too, a peculiar kind of ready wit, 
which did not develop itself so much in smart sayings, as 
in a prompt appreciation of peculiar circumstances and 
characters which enabled him to meet every contingency 
with some pertinent remark, impressing the hearers to 
whom it was addressed with a conviction that he saw 
through them as though they were glass. No English- 
man had mixed more freely with natives of India of every 
class, or ever understood them better. He was not, 
properly speaking, a great linguist — an erudite Oriental 
scholar; but he readily understood, and he conversed 
volubly in, several native dialects, and if his language 
was not always a model of philological correctness, his 
hearers never missed his meaning. But even, beyond all 
these advantages, perhaps, the secret of his success lay in 
the fact that he communicated directly with the people. 
He was, at aU times, accessible to them. He did not 
employ intermediate agents ; but took care that justice 
should descend to every claimant in a pure and undi- 
luted stream. No man ever accomphsbed more than Sir 
John Malcolm by the force of his own personal character, 
or shaped his acts with more pardcular reference to the 
individual characters of others. 

There was a heartiness, a sincerity in all that he said 
and did, which gave people unlimited confidence in him; 
and even when his decisions were unfavorable to tbe 
applicant, there was a robust sort of kindliness in his 
very denials which disarmed them of offence. A well- 
timed, readily appreciable joke, often was more service- 
able in his hands than the most elaborate arguments. On 
one occasion, when receiving petitions and listening to 
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complaints — a duty to 'wliicli he systematically devoted 
a portion of the day — a Bheel, one of the wildest of a 
wild tribe, broke clamorously into the tent, throw him- 
self at Malcolm’s feet, and cried aloud for justice. He 
had a dreadful story to tell of robbery and murder, and 
prayed that justice might be executed upon the criminal. 
“ Hold, hold 1” said Sir John, “ not so fast ; the party you 
accuse shall be sent for, and the cause inquired into 
forthwith.” “What is the use of inquiring ?” asked the 
Bhccl; “ my cattle have been carried off, and one of my 
sons killed in an attempt to recover them.” “ It may be 
so," returned Malcolm, “but still I must inquire. Do 
you know why the Almighty gave me two oars ?” The 
plaintiff looked puzzled, shook his liead, and answered in 
the negative. “ Then I will tell you,” said Malcolm. 
“ In order that I might hear your story with one, and 
the other party's with the other.” The bystanders 
loudly applauded the wisdom and justice of the speech, 
and the Bheel, equally convinced, awaited the inquiry 
against which he had protested.' 

The new year found Malcolm busily employed in this 
good work of settling the newly-acquired country; and 
so much had his labors accomplished, that ho was con- 
templating a visit to Calcutta with a view, if not ap- 
pointed to the Bombay Government, of eventually pro- 
ceeding to England, when a warm, earnest letter from 
Lord Hastings persuaded liim to remain longer in a 
country to whose continued prosperity his presence was 
so essential. He had returned about the middle of the 
month of January to Mhow, whence, on the 22nd, he 
wrote to his wife : 

“ I expected about this time to have been on my way to Cal- 
cutta, but Lord Hastings has requested me to stay in Malwah, and 
in complying with his request I not only perform a duty, but do 
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tiat wliicli is best for the public interests and my private good. I 
shall certainly stay till the rains, and probably longer; but I re- 
main resolved (unless appointed to Bombay) to embark for Eng- 
land in December. God send me once more to you and my 
little ones, and he will be a wise man that pemuades me mvay 
from so dear a home. If condemned to be absent, I could nowhere 
bo so well as hero. The climate is fine, thermometer last night 
28 °, and all the grain-fields blighted with the frost of the last 
week. I am here, if you will believe all hands, very essential to the 
maintenance of that tranquillity which it has been my labor to esta- 
blish. All ray plans have succeeded, and the whole of the foreign 
mercenaries (except ourselves) have been sent out of the country. 
This measure it was prophesied would cost hundreds of lives, and 
one or two years to accomplish. It did not occupy me above six 
weeks, and not a shot has been fired. I proceeded with fair and 
just propositions in one hand and a drawn sword in the other, and 
all not only yielded, hut those that went and those that stayed 
were alike warm in tlioir gratitude to me. This is very pleasing, 
and since I returned to hlhow I have really been affected by the 
regret all ranks displayed at my intended departure, and the joy 
they have expressed at my protracted stay.” 

But there was more active work in store for Malcolm 
than he at this time anticipated. Early in Fehruaiy, 
Appa-Sahib, the deposed Rajah of Berar, broke from 
the hills in which for some time he had been hunted by 
our detachments, and accompanied by Cheetoo, the last 
of the Pindarree chiefe, made his way to the strong 
fortress of Asseerghur, the gates of which were opened to 
receive the fugitive prince, but closed against the broken 
fi:eebooter. Intelligence of Appa-Sahib’s movements 
seems to have reached Malcolm about the 10th of Fe- 
bruary. Already acquainted with the views of the 
Supreme Grovernment, ho set his force in motion, and 
marched forward upon Asseerghur to co-operate with Ge- 
neiul Dovoton, if need be, for the reduction of the place.* 

* GeuCTsd Do\elou was the senior ooramend tlio militory movements that 
officer, and Malcolm could only ic- seemed expedient in this conjuncture. 
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On tlie 14tli lie was at Mundleysir ; and on tlie follow- 
ing day, ivitli 400 men of the Gth Madras Infantry, four 
companies of a Bombay regiment, the 3rd Madras Cavahy, 
800 of Guickowar Horse, and two brigades of Horse Ar- 
tillery, he crossed the Herbudda river. “ What Appa- 
Sahib will do,” he wrote to Dovetou, “ mocks all conjec- 
ture. I can hardly conceive Jeswunt Eao Lar is so be- 
reft of all sense as to brave on his account a storm that 
must overwhelm him.” On the following day, he became 
assured that the man had received some of Appa-Sahib’s 
folloAvers, if not the fugitive Bujali himsellj into his 
fortress, and he inwlied on, ready, as he said, for any- 
thing, as lar -as liis means went, which were “not large, 
hut of the right sorl,” 

The next day, however, brought other tidings. Jeswunt 
Eao had applied to General Doveton for a passport to 
Malcolm’s camp, that he might communicate with the 
English Agent, and then pass onwards to Gwalior to 
receive the instructions of his master. This seemed to 
promise a pacific result; and on the 18th of February'’, 
Malcolm wrote that there was little chance of a siege, as 
Jeswunt Eao would be in his camp on the following day, 
“ having obeyed a summons to attend his master at 
Gwalior.” But, instead of making his appearance in 
person, the man opened communications by letter from 
Asseerghur; and Malcolm, not then knowing that the 
duplicity of Scindiah liitnself was at the bottom of the 
Ear’s strangeness of conduct, pronounced it to he “ in- 
explicable.” It was still doubtful whether Appa-Sahib 

Asseerghur lielougcd nominally to incnt. Malcolm deolarod, however, 
Scindiah, who was our allyj and as ho that if he had Ids own way, he wonld 
professed, though falsely, to disnp- not wail a moment for Soindiali’s con- 
provp of the conduct of his servant sent, hut demand that our enemies 
m offering shelter to our enemies, should bo giveu up to us al once, aud if 
some embarrassment wiis occasioned refused, attack the fortress os soon ns 
by the seeming necessity of acting in we had collected means for the pur- 
concoit with the Maharajah’s Govern- pose. 
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■were in Asseerghur ; but it •was certain that Chectoo was 
wandering about in the neigbbourbood, seeking safety 
and finding none. Determined, if possible, during the 
negotiations -witli Jeswunt Eao, to destroy this last and 
most determined of the Pindarrees, Malcolm sent out 
eight or nine light detachments in pursuit of him. Flying 
from one, the wretched man well-nigh fell into the toils 
of another; and at last, driven to the jungles, was at- 
tacked by a more remorseless enemy than the British. 
We found his horse and his sword ; his bones and his 
bloody garments. A tiger had fallen upon and devoured 
the last of the Pindarrees. 

As the Asseerghur man did not make his appearance 
in our camp, and there was now a strong probability 
of our being driven to hostilities, Malcolm “galloped 
through the hills,” a distance of some thirty miles, to 
Doveton’s position, to take counsel with his brother ge- 
neral. It was agreed that the Bombay regiment in Mal- 
colm’s force should be attached to Doveton’s division, 
whilst the light corps of the former hung loose about 
the neighbourhood of Asseerghur, ready, in the event, 
however improbable, of any disturbances iu Malwab, to 
march in a few days to Indore. 

As the month of February wore to a close, it became 
more and more obvious to Malcolm that the negotiations 
with which Jeswunt Bao Was amusing him would have 
no favorable issue; so he redoubled his exertions to 
collect means to invest the fortress of Asseerghur. Al- 
though Doveton was, as I have said, the senior officer, 
the political authority with which hlalcolm was invested 
enabled him to take a conspicuous part in the completion 
of the arrangements necessaiy to the reduction of the 
place, and acting in entire harmony -with his brother 
general, ho brought up every available company of troops, 
and every gun that could be moved with safety from the 
surroundinc country. There was no certain information 
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upon the point, but it was believed that Appa-Sahih 
was in the fortress; and Malcolm was eager above all 
things to draw such a circle round the place, and so com- 
pletely to guard all the roads and passes leading from it, 
as effectually to prevent the Eajah’s escape.* 

Under these energetic arrangements the first two weeks 
of March saw such an augmentation of our means as 
enabled iis fully to invest the place; but still negotiations 
were in progress, and Sciudiah, pretending to repudiate 
the contumacy of the commandanl,, despatched a con- 
fidential servant to siijpdant him. Jeswunt Eao had 
been warned that if he (lid not surrender himself before 
the 13th of March, our attack would commence on the 
morning of that day. But on the 10th an cx[)ress from 
Oujein hrought intelligence to the elfect that the officer 
appointed to receive charge of the fortress had started 
from that place on the preceding day ; so it was necessary 
to suspend operations until his arrival. On the 16th an 
old and incapable man, bearing letters from Scindiah, 
arrived at Asseerghur, and entered the fortress. It was 
the time of the Hooly festival, when Hindoos throw red 
powder over one another, and indulge in other excesses 
in honor of the occasion. He found the garrison, as 
Malcolm -wrote, “ drunk or mad,” and the commandant 
urged him to depart lest they should cut off his head in 
the height of their enthusiasm. Glad to escape, the old 
mail hastened to iNIalcolm’s tent. He was covered with 
the red powder; ho was full of fear; he had delivered 
neither Scindiah’s letters nor Malcolm’s proclamations, 
with which ho had been charged, and was branded, 
therefore, as an imbecile by the British. General. 

■' .fustt uni Ituo ilciiicd, in liis eotu- yon,” ho wrote, “ hut Bndjoo llao wa.s 
inunic.itious witli Jl.ilcolni, Unit ho llir first of lUiuloo princes ; and what- 
liad given shollcr lo Appa-Sahil), but cx'cr it may bo your duty to write, you 
admitted tlial ho would liave liarbored cannot in your heart condemn me for 
Badjce llao. “ I may have displeased the pact that 1 took," 

VOL. II. B 
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The old man promised to return to Asseerghur on 
the folio-wing day, and vo-wcd that if Ids master’s orders 
•were not obeyed ho would strip himself to the skin and 
burn his clothes — a form of tremendous denunciation; 
and if that did not succeed, resort to some other still 
more dreadful maledictory charm, “Tell them,” said 
Malcolm, “ that after one o’clock to-morro-vv, if 1 have 
no token of submissiou, operations will certainly com- 
mence. Not one hour more -will be given them. We 
have waited too long already.” But neither Scindiah’s 
letters, nor Malcolm’s smninonses, nor the old man’s in- 
cantations, had any eflect upon Joswunt Eao and his gar- 
rison'. Asseerghur was not surrendered, and operations 
therefore commenced. 

The fortress of Asseerghur owed more to the bounty 
of natiu-e than to the labor of man. It was built upon 
an isolated rock — a high scarped rock of huge dimen- 
sions, which admitted of the construction of an upper and 
lower fort. Under the lower- fort, on the western side, 
was a pettah, or walled town, by -wbich alone it was 
possible to gain an entrance into the fortress. Against 
this pettah, therefore, our first operations were directed. 
Doveton had made over to Malcolm, as the latter said, 
“ in the handsomest manner,” all the work that was to 
be done on the western side of Asseerghur, including the 
occupation of the pettah and the attack on the lower 
fort; whilst the senior general, on the eastern side, un- 
dertook the operations against the upper fort, which 
could hardly be brought to a successful itsuo before the 
arrival of some heavy guns which were on Iheir way 
from Saugiir. 

The heat of the Avcatlier had alrcadj' become intense, 
and the distressing effects of the burning sun were ren- 
dered more terrible by the refraction from the walls of 
rocks beneath which we were encamped. “ The weather 
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is dreadful, ” -wrote Malcolm, “ among tlicsc rocks, but all 
are in great sjiirits, and those who have read Addison’s 
Ctimpciigii do not complain of that even — 

Jto clime’s \inlo\ely lliat contams a. foe.” 

“This Avould be famous,” he said, in another letter, 
“ but for the excessive heat and the cholera. The 
latter, though not virulent, lurks in camp in a .very dis- 
agreeable way hly opinion is, that there arc not 

materials in Asscorghur fm- a long siege. 1 think, also, 
the place is (Iccidedly as.sailal)lo at one or more points, 
but considering ii in a ]iolilical view, as llio last point 
of opposition, and llio chosen place of refuge of our 
last enemy, T conceive that we caiiiiot have too much 
means collected.’* He had been, for several days pre- 
ceding the final suspension of negotiations, reconnoitring 
the siirroiinding country,* and gaining from every avail- 
able source the most minute local iirformation that was 
likely to be of service to him in the inevitable operations 
of the siege. And having mapped out the plan, which 
seemed to promise the best results, he had ridden over 
to Doveton’s camp to submit to him liis views regarding 
the best means of opening the attack, and taking counsel 
with him regarding the subsequent operations. 

( m the 1 8th of iilarch operations commenced. Doveton 
commanded on one side of the fort ; Malcolm on the other. 
Malcolm’s force consisted of two battalions of Madi’as 
Sepoys, a regiment (grenadiers) and a battalion of Bom- 
bay Sepoys, a regiment of Madras Cavalry, some details 
of European horse artillery, and a camel howitzer bat- 
tery.t The pettah was cai’ried at the outset with little 

A.S (‘.u'ly iis the 7lU of Jlarch lie of llic points on this quarter os I can 
had written to General Dnvoton : '• The he mitil [ am in the work3.”_ 
result of iny reeouuoissimco of this f They were afterwards joined by 
moniiug, couibiiieil with what I .'juw two hattalions of Bengal Sepoys and 
before, makes me as coinpletely master some heavy guns from Saugiir. 

u 2 
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loss. “ They are such bad marksmen in this fort,” wrote 
Malcolm on Iho following day to his wife, “ that there 
is no chance of a skull of such confoimation as mine 
being cracked. I have no opinion either of the garrison 
or the commander, and we have means enough to blow 
them and their work off the face of the earth.” He was 
busy then establishing his batteries for an attack on the 
lower fort. “ I have had no sleep for twenty-four hours,” 
he wrote on that clay to Mr. John Adam; “ to-night I 
trust wo shall finish an eight-gun battery and two for 
twelve howitzers and mortars. These belong to the west, 
or my side the fort.” 

On the evening of that day the besieged made a sally 
on the works which we were erecting in the town, but the 
batteries were sufficiently completed on the 20th to open 
with some effect on the lower fort. The enemy, how- 
ever, poured down again iirto the streets of the town, 
and killed one of our field-officers before they were 
repulsed. Still the play of our batteries was not inter- 
rupted ; it was continued throughout the night, and on 
the next day a breach was practicable. Upon this the 
enemy rethed to the upper fort ; but a calamitous ex- 
plosion in one of our batteries, which destroyed nearly a 
whole company of Sepoys, emboldened the garrison to 
return to the lower works, which they continued to 
occupy for some time. 

There was then a lull in our operations. General 
Doveton was waiting for the heavy battering-guns from 
Saugur ; and although we could still annoy the enemy by 
our fire, wc could do little to advance the progress of the 
siege. “ I have the charge of the attack on the western 
face of this fortress,” wrote Malcolm to Lord Hastings 
on the 25^ of March. “We are going on slowly tSl 
General Doveton is ready to commence on the north-east 
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angle, when wo shall proceed with an activity and vigor 
which must soon reduce the garrison to surrender at 
discretion, or hazai'd all the horrors of a storm. The 
weather is hot, but I have converted the mausoleum of 
an ancient Mahomedan ruler, within twelve hundred 
yards of the fort, into an excellent head-quarter. If it is 
permitted to this prince of true believers to look down 
from the seventh heaven, he must he shocked to see the 
])roud fabric raised over his dust changed into a dwelling 
of infidels, who cat ham and allay the thirst it creates 
with forbidden drink within the sacred abode. Your 
Lordship will rejoice to learn that my division arc (like 
all men rvlio have plenty of occupation) full of health and 
spirits. ’’ 

Whilst hlalcolm was waiting eagerly for the tune when 
more active operations could be commenced against the 
fortress, a heavy disappointment was pressing upon Mm, 
aud his mind was distracted by many thoughts uncon- 
nected with the progress of the siege. Under the walls ot 
Asseerghur he received letters from England, which an- 
nounced that Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone had been nomi- 
nated to succeed to the Government of Bombay. It was 
a severe blow to his honorable ambition, and at such a 
time the zeal of a less zealous public servant might have 
reeled and staegered beneath it. Erom the old manso- 
loam ho wrote many letters on the subject, to which I 
shall presently allude more in detail — ^letters which show 
how deeply he felt what seemed to him to he a slight, 
almost a humiliation ; but he went about the work before 
him with no abatement of external energy, and he kept 
down his rebellious feelings as best ho could. 

On the 29th of March orders were issued for an 
assaidt next morning on the lower fort ; but the enemy 
evacuated the position, and it was occupied without op- 
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position by Malcolm’s troops.* On the 3rd of April 
the Saugur batteriug-train arrived, and then both divi- 
sions, -with renewed vigor, poured an incessant shower of 
shot and shell upon the upper works. The effect of 
these operations was severely felt by the enemy. The 
casualties in the gairison were not numerous — not so 
numerous as in our own ranks ; but the continual 
shelling greatly annoyed them. Their walls were crum- 
bling to pieces. Their cattle were starving. The com- 
mandant of then* artillery, the chief upon whom they 
had mainly relied for the successful defence of the place, 
was dead. It seemed hopeless to protract the resistance ; . 
they therefore bethought themselves of suing for terms. 
They asked to be permitted to retire from the fort with 
their arms in their hands. But indignantly repudiating 
such terms, the British Generals sent back the wakeels 
who had brought the message, and prepared to renew the 
attack. 

At daybreak on the following day — ^the 8th of April 
— our batteries reopened ; but before noon the firing 
ceased. Jeswuut Rao had sent a message to General 
Doveton, offering imconditioual surrender. He himself 
asked permission to visit our camp, where he was re- 
ceived by Doveton and Malcolm. To the latter was 

* Why tho assault was not attorapted made in it, without any apparent reason, 
before (Iocs not very clearly appear. Nor was this the only iucottvenieuce, 
A pructicablc breach iii the lower fort for the delay which took place iiiforded 
had been made on the 20lh of March, tho enemy ample time for retrenching 
Lioutcuaiit Luke, who was jircscnt on tlie breach, of wliieh, indeed, tliey did 
the oeeiwiou, says QIadtvi Siiyei): not avail tUemsolvos; but au appre- 
‘‘If there bo any part of the opera- heiision that theymlghl have done so, 
lions to which tlic pi-.aisc that tlu>y caused the addiliuiiul laborious attack 
geuerally merit euniiot be i^lvcii, it is on the south fioiil, vvhioh would other- 
the delay vv hicli look place ui the a-i- wise have been uimeccssary.” The 
siudl ot the lower fort. It w.u a work from which these remarks are 

S riiicipal object of eimrso to cimlinc taken is dcdicaled to Sir John Mal- 
ic garrison within as mu row limits as colm, ou whoso suggestion it was 
possible, in order to give greater effect written. There are many references in 
to our bmnhardmeut ; hut they were his letters to the promising abilities of 
left in possession of the lower fort tho young engineer, 
ten days after a practic.iblu breach was 
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entrusted tlie conduct of the conference with the crafty 
Mahratta. It was soon obvious that the man’s object 
way to obtain some mitigation of the terms which the 
British Generals had imposed upon him. He declared 
his willingness to submit to -terras of unconditional 
surrender, but expressed some doubt whether he could 
sufficiently control the men of the garrison as to compel 
or induce them to la}’- down their aims. On this the 
conference was broken offi hlalcolm was instructed, in 
tlie Lar’s ]ireacnco, to n-coivo charge of the fort, on the 
preficribed terms, on the following morning, or else to 
recommence opc-ratioiis agaiu-'t it. Willi a licavy heai’L 
Jeswuiit Ban depark-d. iMalcolin accompuiiicd him as 
far as the low(-r fort, where he took leave of him with 
an assurance that iiievituble destruction would overtake 
him and his gairibuu, if they did not march out of the 
fortress content ■sv'ith the preservation of their lives. 

It way, I believe, in the course of this conference with 
Jeswuut Kao that the commandant surprised Midcolm 
by poiu'ing forth a stret^m of eulogies upon him, declaring 
that he held him in the highest pos-ible regard. “ What 1” 
said Malcolm, “ have you not been using all this time 
youi- best endeavours to shoot me V’ “ INot at all,” re- 
turned the Idahrutta j “ ask any of your prisoners, 
and they will tell you that my orders to tlie gunnem 
were nut to lire where they saw a piebald horse. I was 
told that you rode such a horse. General; and I was 
eager to save you. I thought — we all thought — that the 
evil day might come, and that we should have no friend 
in India so likely to serve us as yourself." “ And,” said 
Malcolm, afterwards narrating this incident, “ I did 
observe that there were always fewer casualties near my 
position than anywliere else.” '*• • 

^ This was rektod (o an- hy Sir Jolm’b last surviving brother — the 

llov. Gilbert Malcolm. 
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It was then also that Malcolm — as recorded in all the 
cotomporary histories — told JcswuuL Eao that Scindiah 
would be niucli angered against him ; and was answered, 

“ Yes ; and with just cause, for having fought so badly 
in defence of so fine a fort. He will tell me that I ought 
to have died.” When Malcolm asked if he had not 
received an order from his master to evacuate the fort, 
the Lar proudly replied, “It may be the usage among 
Europeans, but with the Mahrattas, forts like this are not 
given up even upon orders.” 

The night was one of busy preparation in the Bri- 
tish camp ; of stormy debate and contention within the 
fortress. But before daybreak a messenger came from 
Jeswunt Rao to announce that the garrison were pre- 
paring to march out of Asseci’ghur. And at sunrise 
they marched out — twelve hundred Arabs, Sindees, and 
Melcrances descended from the upper fort, and, in a 
square formed by Malcolm’s troops, piled their arms 
before the British General. The fort was occupied at 
once by British troops, the union-jack was hoisted over 
it, and a royal salute was fired in honor of the victory. 
The commandant had not over-estimated the strength 
of the place. Our engineer officers were of opinion that 
we could not have effected a practical breach at the 
points against which our batteries were directed. The 
defence might have been much longer continued but for 
a circumstance which was, of course, fatal to the be- 
sieged. It was found, on our taking possession of the fort, 
that the enemy’s powder was well-nigh exhausted. 

The capture of Asseergliur revealed to us two other 
important circumstances — the one, that not only had 
jScuidiah, whilst pretending to direct Jeswunt Rao to 
deliver up the fortress to the old mau sent from Gwalior, 
privately ordered liini not to do so, but that he had some 
time before ordered the Lar to give all possible aid and 
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protection to Badjee Rao. A letter to this effect was 
found by Malcolm in Jeswiint Eao’s possession; and 
there was no longer any doubt, therefore, of Scindiah’s 
perfidy. The second disclosure was that Appa-Sahib 
was not in Asseerghuv. There was no proof that he had 
ever been there. What liad become of the fugitive Rajah 
was a mystery which no one could solve.* 

The treachery of Sciudiuh fully justified the forfeiture 
of the place, which was inflicted upon him as the penalty 
of his offence. But there was another point of view in 
wliichit wa.s justly regarded by Malcolm and others, who 
clearly understood its import. It iiidicatefl, in a most 
unmistakeablo manner, the embarrassments in Avhich 
the British Goverument would have been involved if 
Badjee Rao had been received into Asseerghur in the 
preceding year; and it came opportunely as a com- 
mentary on the important service which Malcolm had 
rendered to his country in compassing the surrender of 
the Peishwah. It was not without some pardonable 
exultation that, after the fall of Asseerghm’, he wrote 
to John Adam, saying: 

“ Has not the trouble and the treasure which that contemptible 
wretch Appa-Sahlb has cost us come in proof of my predictions 
of what would occur if Budjee Rao held out ? Have not the con- 
fessions of Soindiah and his letter to the Lar established beyond 
all doubt the verge upon which Scindiah stood at that moment, 
and the certainty of his having gone to war had Badjee Rao gone 
into Asseerghur ? Is it not clear, from what wo have found that 
formidable fortress, that Doveton’s division and mine, destitute as 

_ * It was Lord Hastings’s impres- pect that Appa-Saliib was killed in 
Sion that Ajipa-Sahib had been killed it, A shell might fall upon him as 
during tlio siege. AV riting to Malcolm well as upon any other body ; in which 
on t he 7 th of J une, ho said : " Your rea- case the Killndat never would mention 
snuing on our right lo_ take Asseerghur, his death, hceanse the fact would he a 
uiougli Appa-Baliil) might not bo within decisive proof of his having boeii in 
it, is good pleadable matter. The most the fort ; consonuently, of the Killa- 
essential nrgnmeut is that we are in dar’s guilt.” 
possession of the place. 1 really sus- 
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they weve of every necessary equipment, could not only not have 
invested Asseer at that advanced state of the season \vith any 
hopes of success, but must, had the rash attempt been made, have 
become subject to very serious failure ? Asa military man, I have 
not the slightest doubt of the latter position. Now, has enough 
occuiTed to satisfy you or not? I cannot toll you with what regret 
I look to the view which you and Lord Hastings, and I imagine 
Metcalfe (for ho never wrote me on the subject, probably from our 
opinions disagreeing), took of this event. For though his Lord- 
ship’s liberality and greatness of mind prevented his either writing 
or recording anything against me, yet had he taken the view 
which almost all others did of the event, he would have treated 
it in a very different manner. As it is, I declare to you I would 
not exchange the good service I am conscious of having done 
Government and my country in June, 1818 , for all the services of 
my life. You will say a parent is always fondest of his weakest 
children ; but, in this case, depend upon it you are wrong, and 
tlie longer you live the more yon will be disposed to think so.” 

Malcolm’s work was now done at Asseerghur, and he 
hoped that his work was done in India; so, glad to 
e.scape from the intolerable heat and glare imder tlie 
great rock, he commenced, on the 13 th of April, his 
mai'ch back to his home in the Mhotv cantonmeut. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CENTRAL INDIA. 

[isi9-isn.] 

Tim liOMB.VV M)Vr aNOnSlIli’ — jrAU(II.M’.S illSVl'TIllStMLill — COUllLiil’ONrilSCL 
ON lltL Jl-UILCI— SOLICIll.U lO lU.AUIN IN Cr.Sl UAL IXDIV. — lllb LTSILH Or 

ADurNiiui vrid'; — lur. m vnuv^i goiluniiuni — the aulwah eei’oet— con- 
rcuriiicD EEiniiN lo i,sf.LvsD 

It has been iucirlGiitally stated that whilst Sir John 
Malcolm was pushing forward the operations for the re- 
duction of Asseerghur, described in the preceding chapter, 
lie'was under the depressing influence of a heav^’’ disap- 
pointment. Perhaps, hoAvever, it is haixlly right to say 
that he Avas depressed by the neAvs Avhich arrived from 
England of the appointment of Mr. Elphin&tone to the 
chief seat in the Bombay GoA’^ernment, The feeling 
Avith Avhich he rcganled his supersession Avas of a more 
active kind. It Avas a strong sense of unmerited injury 
not altogether uniniugled with resentment. He con- 
ceived not only that his just claims had been slighted, 
but that he had been dealt falsely with by men in whom 
ho had reposed confidence — that if no actual pledge had 
been violated, there Avas still something of an implied 
or constructive promise Avhich had been broken by the 
authorities at home. 

The expectation, Avhich he had long cherished, of 
being appointed to succeed Sir Evan Nepean, was a rea- 
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sonaLle one. It Avas reasonable, Avbetbor viewed in rela- 
tion to Sir John Malcolm’s distinguislied services and 
jnst claims, or to tlie degree of encouragement which had 
been held out to him. both by the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control. Malcolm, it is true, was a man of 
a sanguine temperament; but he had not, in this in- 
stance, viewed the amount of support, fairly indicated by 
the assurances he had received, through any magnifying 
medium of his own. With a full knowledge of all that 
passed before ho left England, and all that Avas written to 
him after his return to India, I cannot sec how he could 
have formed any other conclusion than that ho Avould bo 
appointed, on Nepean’s retirement. Governor of Bombay. 
If he had iust grormd for this belief in 1816, surely the 
events of the tAVo folloAving years, which had strength- 
ened his claims, might also reasonably have strengthened 
his conviction that he Avould not be passed over. 

But although in the peculiar circumstances of the 
supersession there Avas something to increase Malcolm’s 
mortification, there was much, on tlie other hand, to sofffin 
and subdue it. He had been passed over in favor of a 
yomiger man — of one avIio had fcAver years of hard 
service on which to base his claim to such preferment. 
But no man iu India estimated the character of Mouut- 
stuart Elphinstone more highly than John Malcolm; 
no man loved and respected him more. If the croAvn 
Avhich Malcolm had coveted for liimself had been 
placed on the head of another, ho felt in his inmost 
heart that the head Avas eminently fitted to wear it, and 
ho rejoiced in the prosperity of his friend. “ You Avill 
probably have heard,” Avrote Lord Hastings early in 
March, “ that j-ou Averc the losing candidate iu the elec- 
tion lor Bombay at the India House. KuoAving as I do 
your feeling tOAvards Elphinslouc, I am aAvare this event 
vrill not be attended Avith the slightest degree of mortifi- 
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cation, whilst the warm testimony rendered by all parties 
to your worth and services makes a speedy reparation 
of the disappointment certain.” It was hardly possible 
that there should not have been some mortification ; but 
the Governor-General saw clearly what was the honey 
at the bottom of the cup. Malcolm himself had hi the 
strongest language recommended Elphinstone to the fa- 
vorable consideration of the Court of Directors, and had 
dwelt with enthusiasm upon his eminent merits and dis- 
tinguished services. But although he had often talked 
of Klphinstono succoediug him as Governor of Bombay, 
it had never entered into his calculations that there was 
any pos-^sibility of his friend preceding him there. He 
would, however, have written rphte as warmly had the 
contingency been foreseen. 

There are many letters now before me on the subject 
— ^letters fully explaining the feelings with which Mal- 
eohn regarded his disappointment — ^Irom which I select 
the following. The first is addressed to his brother 
Pulteny, who had raaiTiod a daughter of Mr. "William 
Elphinstone ;* and the second to Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone himself : 

srii joirx itAi.coLM to sir pulteny malcolm. 

Camp, Asbcerglmr, llaroli IS, 1819. 

ilY BEAR Pulteny, — I carac here a few days ago to aid 
General Doveton in the siege of Asscer, and am just returned from 
the suecessful lodgment of our troops within one hundred yards 
of the walls of the last fortress that opposes the British power in 
India, and whose Killadar has given an asylum to its last enemy, 
tlie ex-Rajah of Nagpoor. I am preparing to return to see bat- 
teries erected. 

At this moment a new-^paper reaches me with the account of 

Mr. William Elpliiuslone, an in- he had hcurslly niul consistently aclro- 
fluential member of (he Court of Di- cated Malcolm’s claims, 
rectors, was uncle of Mountstuart ; but 
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my fi'iond Mr. Elphhiatono'a uoininalion, by an unanimous vote 
of the Dirociors, to Bombay. I trust I shall never preve false to 
my character ns a soldier j but T never was less disposed to die for 
my good superiors in England. No man can have more merit 
than Elphinstonc, but I stood on ground that should have de- 
fonded my fair and encouraged views of honorable ambitioir from 
supersession by any man. It is not for me to blazon my services; 
but they have been honest. Some persons write mo that the 
Madras Government is intended. This, I am assured, is not the 
case; nor do I look for anything that can compensate the disap- 
pointment. I should not bo surprised at a pension being granted, 
but I should certainly feel little gratification or gratitude from it, 
if it came, as it would, from the efforts of those who had failed me 
in the pnisuit of a better object. 

I am wrong, my dear Pulleny, in writing you upon this subject, 
knowing, as I do, that it must be a distressing one to you; but I 
cannot repress my feelings, nor disguise them. I am averse to 
doubt my friends, and no man ever left England with more con- 
fidence than I did. Has there one vessel returned since I landed 
that has not carried testimonies that should have strengthened 
them and my interests ? but I thank God that has given mo a 
proud and independent spirit tliat places me above all neglect 
which I have not merited, and which will make me enjoy that 
content and happiness for which I have labored. 

I cannot conclude this subject without expressing my convic- 
tion that this disappoiutiuent to me must have given the most 
rineexe pain to your father-in-law and my friend Mr. W. Elphin- 
stone, whatever pleasure he may have had in the promotion of his 
nephew. 

Believe me ever your affectionate brother, 

J. Malcolm. 

sill JOHN MALCOLM TO MH. MOUNTSTUAET ELPIUN.STONE. 

Asseor, March 18, 1819. 

My i)i’.Aii ElphinsiTONe, — have just seen your appointment 
to Bombay announced, and I again congratulate you upon it, and 
I congiatulatc the public, for with jill due consideration of myself, 
I do believe a better Governor than you yourself will make of 
that settlement could not be found upon earth. I wish you joy 
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of tho liigli station you have attained with tho same sentiments of 
ivarin and sincere friendship with which you would have addressed 
me if I had been the fortunate candidate ; but I have one lan- 
guage for you, and another for those (if such there arc) who, after 
giving ino every ground to expect their warm and decided sup- 
port in pursuit of this object, liavc ihiled in their pledge. 

Your merits, however lugh, I can deem no excuse for them, 
unless I had merited the disappointment of hopes they cherished 
by being an idle .spectator of lliat scene in which your conspi- 
cuous ellbrts have gained you such just apjjlnuso ; but I have run 
my last lioat in a manner that will not make me patient under the 
defection of those who, I may as-sert, were pledged before it com- 
menced, and who could have no excuse for abandoning my in- 
terests but my liaviiig ‘-topped sboit in my career, and allowed 
myself to be paa-cd in tlio race, and liy so doing having forfeited 
my title to tho promised prize. It is necessary no feeling I 
have on this point should bo disguised from you, and I tlicrcfore 
enclose you a copy of a letter I wrote to my brother Pulteny, five 
minutes after I read the paragraph from the Morning Chronicle 
announcing your appointment. 

Yours most sincerely, 

J. Malcolm. 

Malcolm had always declared that, if not appointed 
Governor of Bombay, he would return to England and 
end hia days in the tranquil happiness of domestic life; 
and now he was prcpai'cd to carry this resolution into 
oIFect. But a letter from Lord Ilastings, beseeching Mm 
not to retire in disappointment, and suggesting another 
and not less honorable field of oinployinent, roused his 
ambition anew. The country which had been forfeited 
by the Poishwah was considered of sufEcient importance 
to warrant its erection into a lieutenant-governorship ; 
and already liad Lord Hastings, believing that Malcolm 
would ho appointed to Bombay, recommended that the 
Con(j[uored Provinces should be placed under Elphin- 
stone, as lieutenant-governor. Ilis kind heart deeply 
sympathising A\ith Malcolm in his disaj)pointmoiit, now 
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prompted him to endeavom- to obtain this office for his 
slighted friend, to ■whom he wrote thus considerately on 
the subject : 


“ You seem to think that Elphinslone owed his appointment ns 
Governor of Bombay to my solicitation. The testimony ■which 
I Lore to the singular merit of his conduct may be believed to 
have operated strongly in his favor. But I should have thought 
that I acted unworthily towards you, after the confidence you had 
reposed in mo respecting your object, had I secretly thwarted your 
views by applying for the nomination of Elphinstonc to that Go- 
vernment. I will tell you more. I had a most urgent entreaty 
from a person at homo, intimately connected with me, and whom 
I was most anxious to serve, that I would exert my interest 
(which he assured me would be successful) to get him appointed 
to Bombay. My answer to him was, that I could not run counter 
to the hopes of one whom I knew to have fair expectations, and 
still furor deserts relative to that object. Beyond this, I should 
liavc mortified Lady' Hastings extremely liad I interfered with 
your pretensions, for she writes to mo with vexation at your dis- 
appointment. It is highly probable tlic Directors will suggest to 
me the making you Lieutenant-Governor of the Poonah territory', 
because I did propose to them privately that arrangement for 
Elphinstonc. Having shown to them that I ihouglit myself 
bound to let the appointment emanate apparently from them, even 
when Elphinstone’s peculiar knowledge of the country miglithavc 
been justification for my acting without awaiting their instruc- 
tions, I could not of myself make a double administrative esta- 
blishment. But any indication that the Court lean that Avay will 
be seized by me directly. You view the matter justly when you 
p-ay that the union of the civil and mill tary powers would in that 
case make Poonah preferable to Bombay. Your oonespondents, 
as far as I can judge, err in thinking that Mr. Canning took any 
step, or any disposition unfavorable to you. Ills policy was to fix 
ii claim for a return from the Court by leaving their choice for 
Bombay wholly imhiasscd. This may have incidentally operated 
to your di«adv.mt£igo ; but certainly it was not so meant by him. 
William ElphiuBtoue behaved like himself in the strictness of his 
adherence to you. Attached as he naturally is to liis nephew, he 
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did not auffcv any oonsidevation of tl^at nature to diminisli tKo 
activity of hia exertions for yon ; and Lady Hastings tells me he 
■was nobly strenuous to carry the point in your favor. There is, 
after all, such a sentiment respecting you, that it rvould be umviso 
in the extreme to quit your ground and go home.” 

There was, doubtless, great consolation to Malcolm in. 
the kindness of the Governor-General ; and in grateful 
recognition of it he consented to remain yet a little while 
longer at his post. “ The Directors,” he wrote to his 
old friend Mr. Cockbuvn, “ whatever I may think of indi- 
viduals, shall, as a body entrusted with the care of the 
public interests, find mo a*Christian knight, whose object 
is to retiu’ii benefits for injuries; and I shall ever bo 
more eager to shame them by my services, than to justify 
their conduct by allowing personal feeling to interfere 
with public duty.” Tho Governor-General assured him 
that his services were still required in India; and he 
wisely determined, therefore, not to retire from the scene 
in disgust. 

But it was not in the power even of Lord Hastings 
to persuade him that lie had not been slighted. He felt, 
too, that there had been prejudice and intrigue at work, 
and that he had been “juggled” out of the succession. 
It was not very easy at first to ascertain the true history 
of his disappointraent. The fact appeared to be that 
Canning had sent in three names to the Court of Direc- 
tors — those of Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Munro — ^Mal- 
colm's being at the head of the list ; and that after some 
sharp contention Elphinstone was selected, on the ex- 
])rossed ground of his being a civilian. It seemed at first, 
therefore, to Malcolm, that Canning, by placing his name 
at the head of the list, had not only behaved towards him 
in a fair, but in a friendly spirit. Subsequent information, 
however, led him to believe that the Minister had been 
VOL. ir. X 
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playing a game of Hs own. Canning had a Inend — ^Lord 
Walpole — whom he wished to serve, by obtaining for 
him the snccessioii to the Madras Government, likely soon 
to become vacant ; and Malcolm believed that he had 
covertly supported Elphinstone as the candidate favored 
by the most influential section of the Court, or at all 
events by those members from whom he was most likely 
to obtain the reciprocation he sought. He believed, too, 
that some members of the Court, who had positively or 
impliedly promised to assist him, had failed him in the 
hour of need. It was submitted, however, to him, by the 
Chairman of the Company, through Lady Malcolm, that 
the claims of the candidates all being of the most dis- 
tinguished order, Elphinstone was selected because he 
was the only civilian of the three. With this explanation 
it was expected that he would be satisfied; and he would 
have been, if there had been no reason to believe that 
there was something more than the high character and the 
privileged profession of the winning candidate to secure 
for him a post which in his humility Mr. Elphinstone did 
not expect, and in his moderation he did not covet. 

But although Malcolm, as a statesman, was disap- 
pointed, as a soldier he was not. He had thought, on 
the field of Mehidpoor, of the red riband of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. He coveted this distinction more 
than hereditary honors. He might have secured for 
himself and his successors a baronetcy ; but he desired 
his influential friends in England to make known liis pre- 
ference in flivor of the Grand Cross. With that pro- 
fessional devotion which was so conspicuous an element 
in his character, he desired the purely military distinc- 
tion, as that which would reflect most credit upon the 
service to which he belonged ; and it was now sub- 
mitted that the Princc-Eegent would confer the decora- 
tion upon him so soon as his army rank should entitle him 
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to wear it. Malcolm was not yet a Major-General; and 
tlio mles of the service therefore precluded him from 
writing G.C.B. after his name. His promotion, how- 
ever, was not far distant ; and in such a case the promise 
was as good as the performance. 

So, with this great object of soldierly ambition already 
within his reach, and the prospect of a Lieutenant-Gover- 
UfU’ship before him, Malcolm addressed himself hopefully 
to his administrative duties in Central India. The hot 
weather found him again at Mliow, toiling on with assi- 
duous endeavour to settle not only the country which had 
passed under lirilish rule, but llu' native principalities 
bv which lie was .'urrounded. It was hard work ; but 

i. 

it pleased him well, for he felt that he was doing good. 
The nature of it cannot be described better than in his 
own words. Writing to one of his oldest friends, Mr. 
Kaliburton, ho said : 

“ I wish I liad you here for a week, to show you my nabobs, 
rajahs, Bhecl chiefs, pattyls, and ryuts. My room is a thorough- 
fare from morning till night. No moonshces, dewans, dubashos, 
or even choubdars, but Cliar Berwazah Kolali,"^ that the inha- 
bitants of these countries may learn what our principles are at the 
fountain head. My success lias been great, beyond eveir ray own 
expectations ; but the labor of public duty in the way I take it is 
more than any man can bear, and I believe I should be grateful 
to the Directors for relieving me from a life that no human being 
that sees how it is passed can envy. 

“ Of the result of my cllbrts I will not speak. You will hear 
from otlicrs that liave lately (juitted this scene. Suffice it to say 
that from the highest ruler to the lowest robber, from the palace 
in the city to the shed in the deepest recess of the mountain 
forest, your friend Malcohn-Sahib is a welcome and a familiar 
guest, and is as much pleased, thank God, with firing arrows and 
eating nuts with the latter as at the fine durbar and sumptuous 


■* Literally, “ Four doors open”— a phrase implying general accessibility. 
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feast of the former. All is peace, and a great Impulse lias been 
given to render India tranquil for a long period ; but it is as yet 
only an impulse. Habits are sturdy opponents to the best and 
boldest reformers, and it will require a care and a wisdom far 
beyond what the distant viewers of the scene and the readers of 
general reports can imagine to realise the bright prospect. I 
confess I tremble when I contemplate the eminence at which w'o 
are arrived, and consider the character of those materials of which 
the mighty fabric is built. We had, I must ever contend, no 
option. Indeed, if I was not convinced of this, I should hold 
myself guilty for every step in advance that I have ever recom- 
mended; for I have for many years been conscious that our 
progress to supreme power is a progress towards the dissolution of 
our authority in India. Very slow will be that dissolution, I 
trust, but still it is certain. We arc doomed, like all nations and 
all men who rise to wonderful, but what may be termed unnatural 
greatness, to perish by our own hands. England may have the 
wisdom, but, from the canvassing principles of her constitution, 
she cannot have the virtue, to keep India long. But, after all, I 
prefer the felo-de-se — the Roman death, witii all its crime — to that 
which must have earlier happened had we acted (as many wished) 
upon the literal version of the Christian rule — ‘ when one check 
was smitten to present the other.’ ” 

To Mr. Butterwortli Bayley, then one of the secreta- 
ries to the Supreme Government, he wrote soon after- 
wards in the same strain : 

“ You tell me of your expectations of historical research, &o. 
You shall have, I trust, a good and full report of this country and 
its past and present institutions ; but I can promise no more. I 
wish you and some other friends at Calcutta could take a view, for 
one week, of my occupations. They arc at least curious. No 
business, however urgent, and no meal, however liuiigry I nni, is 
allowed to prevent the instant access of any human being, how- 
ever liumhlc, that sings out Fari/ad. He is heard and answered, 
either at the moment or at an hour appointed by myself. ITirst 
impressions in such a country are of too great importance to be 
hazarded by leaving applications to the common routine of moon- 
ihees, mutasudees, jemadars, choubdars, and hurkarahs. I em- 
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ploy all those animals, but they step aside ■\vhon any one, from 
a roj.ah to a ryut, pronounces my name with the expression of a 
desire to see mo, either from a motive of respect, curiosity, or 
business. I am far from stating that such a proceeding is necessary 
in more settled countries, but here it was indispensable to produce 
the desired efibot at an early period. I declare to you that when 
I first took this country into my hands I had the feelings of 
Rassclas with his elements. We are now calmer, and, from under- 
standing and being understood better than wo were at first, go on 
smoothly; but still the work is delicate, and will reepire some 
years of the same care and attention, or the completion of the 
groat object we have in view will he, to say the very least, much 
protracted. 

“ I have endeavoured to impress these truths upon Adam and 
Metcalfe, and can now do tliis more at liberty, ns I am personiilly 
much out of the cpicstion. Juggled and ousted from the succes- 
sion to Bombay as I have been by intrigue and prejudice, I shall 
not stay in India, unless in such rank and station ns has been pro- 
posed for me — ns Lieutenant-Governor oftho Conquered Countries. 
The time will come soon — wish it was arrived — when there will 
bo a Lieutenant-Governor for Central India ! and I should then 
prefer fixing my mountain throne amid the ruins of Mnndoo (from 
which I returned yesterday, gratified beyond description) even to 
Poonah. I have already brought tlie plundering Bheels of that 
once royal land to till ground that has been fallow for near a cen- 
tury. These are all dreams. I shall be satisfied with having given 
a good impulse, shall probably shake you by the hand in No-- 
veraber, take your commands for England in December, and there 
take a farm.” 

And that Malcolm himself did not over-estimate either 
the extent of his labors or the excellence of their results, 
there is abundant cotemporary evidence to show. The 
rapid improvement of the country was patent to every 
one with eyes to sec and faculties to comprehend. Erom 
a letter written in hlay, 1819, by an officer on Jlal- 
colm’s staflj I am tempted to extract the following 
passages. Beyond the testimony they contain to the 
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good results of Malcolm’s rule iu ludia, they have an 
additional interest, as describing his social and domestic 
life at this time : 

“ Hero we are again, laid up, I hope, for the wet weather : 
diat, however, with our illustrious commander, is by no means a 
hope to be much indulged in, as there is in general something or 
other going on in the country to afford an excuse for him march- 
ing, which he is extremely well inclined to take advantage of; and 
in this he is certainly not very far wrong, for nobody that I ever 
saw or heard of can get over the same r^uantity of business in the 
same quantity of time that he docs, and his reputation stands so 
very high with the natives, that his being personally concerned in 
any arrangements goes further in satisfying them than, I believe, 
would the interference of any otber man on cartb. When 
we crossed the Nerbudda in 1817, the state of Malwah was 
scarcely to be described. It was a country without government, 
a state without revenue, an army without pay ; consequently, a 
peasantry without protection from the villanies of the troops of 
their own sovereigns, or from any set of depredators who chose 
to plunder them, and of these last the country was full. We now 
see around us the cQbcts of our late operations in dispersing the 
unruly and licentious troops belonging to the family of Holkar, 
and repressing and keeping under everything in the shape of 
systematic plunder; a state, though at present reduced in respect 
of revenue, yet respectable ; that revenue increasing, and perhaps 
the finest country in India again wearing the face of cheerful 
industry; the inhabitants, assured o'f protection, returning to their 
villages, and looking forward with confidence to better times. 
These times will most certainly come, provided the interference of 
the British influence with Ac native powers here is directed 
ultimately with the same wisdom and moderation which have 
marked its introduction into this, to us, new scene. This is Sir 
John’s work; and a most glorious work it lias been. His is a 
noblo character, and such as his are required to keep us now on 
the high ground on which, Aank God ! wo stand in Asia. His 
politics arc open and honcat. Indeed, he says that he never in the 
course of his service had occasion to have recourse to deceit; but 
let the temptation be ever so great, that he never would use it — 
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that it ia unbecoming the Government of a great nation, and that 
in all instances more is to ho lost than gained by it. There is 
another thing — the man does not exist -who can accuse him of 
what is called a job. Nor among the many whom ho has brought 
forward in the service of his country is there one who has not 
done honor to tho judgment which called forth their talents, which 
but for that judgment might have lain unproductive and un- 
known ; in short, I bcUevc, though it is possible he may be 
equalled in some points, that in public virtue and useful talent he 
cannot he excelled by any public servant of any Government at 
this time existing ; and tliat for whatever length of time his 
fame may In.st in Europe, Malcolm-Sahib will be remembered in 
Malwah as long as regular government exists, of which he has 
again laid the foundations 

“ Our life here is a very quiet one. We cat our dinner between 
ihrco and four, go out and take a ride, come homo, and either 
play a rubber at whist or at billiards, and go to bed about ten 
o’clock. When I joined Sir John first, he used to dine in the 
evening, and, considering that it was my duty to give up my own 
inclinations, whore they were inclinations merely, to the wishes of 
a man who had laid me under obligations such as he had done, 
that also became my hour. We have, however, changed these 
hours since we have got quieter. Sir John found that evening 
dinners did not so well agree with him, and I advised early ones. 
In the way I have mentioned we live when at home, but that has 
been seldom the case with us, as, since October, 1817, when I 
joined the Third Division, to tho present time, we have not halted 
altogether six months — counting a month at one time and a 
fortnight at another to make up the time. Our marching, how- 
ever, agrees wondrously well with all. The climate is delightful, 
and Sir John, though occasionally not quite well, has enjoyed ex- 
cellent health.” 

And so Malcolm worked on bravely in Central India 
all through tho year 1819, and all through that which 
followed it. Ho was not one, under any circumstances 
of a pers(nial nature, to work otherwise than with 
nnshrinkiug energy; and although again and again 
disappointed, and eager to retire h’om the scene, he 
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■would not quit liis post so long as the Go'vernor-General 
besought him to remain. Throughout a great part of 
1819 the question of the Poonah Government was un- 
settled. In May, Lord Hastings ■wrote to Malcolm that 
there was a strong likelihood of the Court of Directors 
consenting to the erection of the Conquered Countries 
into a Lieutenant-Governorship, and urging him not to be 
“in a hurry.” In June he wrote that nothing adverse 
to Sir John’s interests was “ to be inferred from the 
silence of the Directors and he still urged Malcolm to 
remain in India, feeling assured that some office ade- 
quate to his merits would ere long be bestowed upon 
him. But Lord Hastings was overruled by his Council, 
and the Poonah territories wore attached to the Bombay 
Presidency on the succession of Mr. Elphinstone to the 
Goverament.* 

But another and greater disappointment was in store 
for Malcolm. Many of his ffiiencls in England had held 
out to him hopes of his appointment to the Madras 
Government on the retirement of Mr. Hugh Elliot; 
and some of the most influential of them had been exert- 
ing themselves to promote his interests in that direction. 
That he had strong claims to the appointment, and 
reasonable ground of belief that it would be conferred 
upon him, need not be insisted upon here. Since the 
loss of the Bombay Government, the news of the sur- 

* Trora ft letter mitten by Lord found tUe Council so itronuoyis and 
llastings to Mnicolui in July, 1820, 1 uunuimous for aunc.xing the districts 
lake tSe following explanatory pas- in qurstioii to that Presidency, as to 
sage : “ Mr. Canning, in a letter to make it impossible for me to pursue 
me, refers to the probability of my my own notion. I then thought that 
havitt" made you Iiicutcnant-Govcmor the Court would probably nominate 
over tno Conquered Territories. That you to Priiioe of IVmes Island, adding 
procedure hiid been decidedly in my to your goromnicnt Rcncoolln, Singa- 
coutcmphition, and even a sketch of pore, &c. In this I hare miscalou- 
the arrangement had bccu fasliioned. luted. It only remains at present the 
But wheu Mr. Elphinstone was nomi- making your situation, where yon arc, 
nated to the Government of Bombay, I more mstiuguished.'’ 
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render of Badjec Eao had reached England; the Court 
of Directors had approved of Malcolm’s conduct; and 
he believed, therefore, that his title to favorable consi- 
deration, on the occurrence of a new vacancy, had been 
considerably strengthened by recent events. It was still 
possible, however, that English interests might prevail, 
and that some needy member of the aristocracy, or some 
personal friend of the President of the Board of Control, 
might be appointed to the office. But his surprise and 
mortification were equally gi-cat when, early in 1820, 
English letters reached him at Talyn, announcing that 
his old friend “Tom Munro-Sahib” had been appointed 
Governor of Madras, Under the first fresh feelings of 
disappointment he wTote to Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
saying : • 

could not get Bombay because I was not a civil servant. 
The Duke -of Wellington was told, when bo asked for Madras, 
that I could not have that Presidency, because I was a Company’s 
servant. In my excellent friend Thomas Munro they have both 
a soldier and a merchant’s son (as wo Eastern Knights of the Bath 
were called by the Morning Chronicle). Now, though I will no 
more quairel with Munro’s nomination than I did with yours, 
though I congratulate India on such appointments, I am not, and 
never will be, reconciled to being thrown so completely out of the 
question as I have been, particularly on this last occasion." * 

The men who had superseded him — ^whose elevation 
had disappointed his honorable ambition — ^were two of 

In another letter to Mr. Elphin- woUis in 1806 ; differenoo with Sir 6. 
stone, Malcolm speaks of the influences Barlow; evidence on oath before the 
which, he supposed, marred his chances House of Lords regarding the danger 
of success : “ from Charles Grant, an of over-zeal in propagating Chris- 
able leading Director, I could look for timuty in India; and lastly, my dc- 
aiotliiug but opposition. My sins arc cided opinions on the actud necessity 
deep .md manifold, ify connexion of the late war, — these oi'o all offences 
with Lord Wellesley; the Political never to bo forgotten or forgiven by a 
History o^ India ; the undervaluing mind like liis, which, though oompro- 
Lord leignmouth’s policy ; the oppo- hensive, is prejudiced, bigoted, and 
sition to the measures of Lord Corn- relentless.” 
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Ms oldest and most esteemed friends, and two of th.e best 
public servants whom England had over lent to India. 
But Elphiustone was a much younger man ; he entered 
the diplomatic service after Malcolm had attained one of 
its highest posts j and his career, however distinguished, 
was one far less arduous and less varied than Malcolm’s. 
Munro, on the other hand, was older than Malcolm. It 
is characteristic of the latter that, although a year or two 
before, when he had never thought of Tom Munro com- 
peting with him for a Government, he had frequently, in his 
private letters, bewailed his old friend’s decaying poweiv, 
he would not now utter a word in disparagement of the 
qualifications of his successful rival. Mum’o had been 
for some time extremely deaf, and his eyesight also was 
failing. Malcolm, indeed, had be'jought him to go to 
England for the restoration of his impaired powers of 
vision ; but I cannot find in a single letter written after 
Munro’s elevation an allusion to tho.'ie infirmities. He 
had only the most generous praise, warm fi:om a heart 
whose affection no rivalry could diminish or disappoint- 
ment taint, to bestow upon the men who had passed him 
in the race. But there were those against whom he 
believed that he did well to be angry. Rightly or 
wrongly I know not, but it was his rooted conviction 
that there were those in England who pretended to be 
his friends, but who were not unwilling to sacrifice his 
interests. Against all such impostors Malcolm levelled 
his indignation in the following letter to his wife : 

‘‘ I have received your letters of the 15th of July, aud with it 
the news of my friend Munio’s appointment. I am Avithin a few 
days of completing the last tour I shall mako in Miilwah. A few 
months will enable me to wind up my labors, and I proceed to 
Calcutta to embark for England, whore I shall arrive in a dispo- 
sition that will convince you that I am capable of tnlfing my own 
part, of distinguishing between the real and the lukewarm friend. 
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and of giving more value to the man -who does not conceal his 
indisposition than to one who lulls me with unmeaning, if not 
false, professions of friendship. You know my sentiments upon 
Mountstuart Elphinstone’s appointment. The interested activity 
of men who, while they were bound to promote his views, should 
have better recollected their obligations than to injure mine, has had 
its proper rew’urd. They have failed in their object. They have in- 
jured, as far as Ills circumstances are concerned, the man they pro- 
moted at my expense ; and while he cannot but be grateful for their 
efforts, ho regrets their success.’^ As to Mnnro’s appointment, 
though I can never repine at the elevation of so old a friend and 
so able a man, and though I deem his nomination a great public 
benefit to India, particularly as connected with the introduction of 
a new system of [lolicc and justice, I never can consent to the 
neglect with which I have been treated, and the preference that 
has been given to two successive competitors, whose claims were 
great, but not superior to mine, and above both of whom my 
name was put by the Indian Minister in a list, which he sent to 
the Directors, of men in the seiwice of the Company who wore 
deemed eligible for a Government. With the above feelings and 
impressions my future life shall be devoted to the object of 
showing that, though others may deserve advancement, I do not 
merit neglect. I mean to write no more letters. I want no more 
parade of exertion in my friends. I shall return to my own 
native country, either to enjoy private happiness (and of that 
which consists in the society of you, my children, and family, God 
in his goodness has given me an abundant store), or to enter 
public life wdth a spirit that will make many regret that they 
have treated me with such sbght and indifference. 

“ The above is the copj' of a letter I wrote you some time ago. 
I have since heard from Lord Hastings. He is anxious I should 
not go, but has agreed not to throw any obstacles in my way ; 
and, what is of more conscciuencc, has dispensed with my going 
to Calcutta, which enables mo to go by Bombay, and renders 
everything convenient. I shall, in all human probability, go by 

Mttlcoliu means, I)y this, that if of llio Connuered Provincca— an ap- 
Mr. Elphiustone had not becu ap- pointment wliich both he and Malcomr 
pointed Governor of Itombny, he would considered far preferable of the two. 
Iiavo been made Lienteiiaiit-Govenior 
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Egypt, ■which is at onco the quickest and pleasantest route. I am 
quite delighted at the idea of my departure being fixed. I hope 
in January, 1821 , to sail for the Red Sea, and to bo with you in 
April." 

In another letter he dwelt upon oue of the many al- 
leged causes of his supersession — that it was desirable 
to appoint to the Government of Madras one who was 
skilled and experienced in revenue and judicial adminis- 
tration — asking whether his own experiences did not lie 
much in the same direction:* 

“ Has not my life — though I never acted as a judge or collector 
— ^becn more given to civil than to military duties ? Has not the 
whole Govemincnt, in all its parts, been my constant study ? And 
what but the knowledge I have gained and put in practice could 
have brought the whole of this quarter to the state it is now in ? 
Has not my life been given to all the details of revenue settle- 
ments and judicial proceedings, Native as well as European 
modes of administering justice, and the most minute investiga- 
tion of everything relating to the rules and institutions, great 
and small, of this and neighbouring countries? They shall ere 
long see all this in a Report, which will enable me to ask my 
friends whether I am, or I am not, fit for a civil Government. 
But let them in the mean while take as no slight evidence the con- 
dition of these countries, and then ask how much of this remark- 
ahle work has hecn effected by force.” 

But there was too much good sense, and too much 


* He ackiiowhdgcJ, however, that 
on this score Miiuro’s claims were of 
the hiqhest order. The following piis- 
bage in another letter contains a suin- 
inary of the causes of liis supersession : 
"'Mr. Elphinstoue had engaged to 
.support jluuro's pretensions to a Go- 
vernment before 1 went to England, in 
ISld ; so liad Alhui and hlr. John 
Sullivan. I cpncludc these engage- 
ments were revived, and that Munro’s 
increased claims, his presence in Lca- 
denholl-strcut, a desire to avoid an in- 


competent Ministerial governor, and 
above .all, the ciTorts of the party 
(whirh is strong and respectable) that 
desh'cs to give a full aud fair experi- 
ment to Miuiro’s system of juuicial 
administration, whicli proposes great 
reforms and reductions in that branch 
of government, carried the day. Am- 
bitious os 1 am, and impatient as 1 
have become of slight, I do not know 
that I should not have had conscience 
enough to vote against myself.” 
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right feeling in Malcolm to ho long disturbed by such a 
disappointment as this. He was of a cheerful spirit — 
habitually grateful to Providence for all its good gifts — 
and it was only in accordance with such a nature that he 
should soon have changed his complaints into thanks- 
givings: 

“ Let us learn,” he wrote to his wife, “ in the first place, to be 
grateful for the extraordinary good fortune we enjoy. Let us 
liabituatc ourselves to look down as well ns to look up ; and. then 
wo shall escape many a torturing reflection. Wlion occurrences 
like the.se, which have recently happened, cross my path of ambi- 
tion, I pause for a moment; but a recollection of their caiisc.s, of 
the rank I hiivc attained, of tlic resources I possess to enable me to 
go higher should I still desire it, of my admirable wife, my delight- 
ful children, my fair fortune, and what is more, my fair fame, 
comes upon my mind and tolls me that with all these crosses and 
jostles I am still among the moat fortunate of mankind, and that it 
is unreasonable, if not impious, to complain. All this I feel con- 
sistent with a steady view of my interests in life ; and though 
anger cannot blind my reason, I am not insensible to passing events, 
nor to the comparative claim upon my regard of real and pre- 
tended friends.” 

And after all there was another consideration, of a 
local and present character, to reconcile him to the loss 
of the Madras Government. He could hardly have done 
so much good, upon any new scene, as lie was then 
doing in Central India. At the head of the Government 
of a Presidency, how much time must he have necessarily 
bestowed upon forms and ceremonies, and social ameni- 
ties, and matters of detail little affecting the happiness of 
the people. But in Malwah he was as a patriardial ruler 
among them — the father and the friend of rude but 
grateful communities, who blessed tho name of Malcolm 
as that of a tutelar saint. There could be no higher 
object of ambition. “ I am busy with iny report,” he 
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wrote on tlie 8rd of April, irom Nalcha, tliirty miles 
to the westward of Mhow, “ and with till kinds of im- 
provements. I have fixed my head-quarters in an old 
palace, from which I expelled (I speak a literal fact) 
tigers. The old ruins of this place, and the celebrated 
city of Mandoo, have for more than a century been 
shared by tigers, and Bhoels more destructive than these 
animals in their ravages. The tigers I shoot; the Bheels 
are my friends, and now serve in a corps I have raised, 
or cultivate lands. I have made, and am maldng 
roads in every direction. A great fair at a holy place, 
which has not been visited for seventy years, was a week 
ago crowded by at least 30,000 people. I gave guards 
at the place, and cleared the road ; and I confess that I 
was a little sensible to the flattery of the poor creatures 
making the air ring with ‘ Jy Malcolm jyl’ (Success 
to Malcolm), &c., &c. This, and the discovery, a few 
days ago, that among the Bheel ladies, tying a string 
upon the right arm of their children, whilst the priest 
pronounced the name of Malcolm three times, was a 
sovereign cure for a fever, are proofs at least of my 
having a good name among these Avild mountaineers, 
which will do me as much, and’more good than one in 
Lcadenhall-strect.” I am told that Bishop Heber used 
to relate how, when travelling in Central India, he in- 
quired what was written on an amulet worn by a native 
child, and was told that it was nothing more than the 
Avord “ Malcolm,” Avhich was considered, in that part of 
the country, the most efficacious of charms. 

On the 7tli of April he AATOte that ho Avas “ just 
mounting his horse to go from his ' old palace near Mau- 
doo,’ to his oaiitonment at IMlroAvj” but ten days after- 
Avai'ds ho Avrole again from the old palace, in good 
health and in good spirits, his thoughts still turning 
fondly tOAvard'^ home, “ Avild ” as he said, “ to see the 
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some others) tninsmittecl to your Lordship, to whom the ceremony 
of investiture has been delegated. 

This information has caused me some embarrassment, from which 
I can only escape by a full explanation of the circumstances in 
rvliich I am placed to your Lordship, with an expressed resolution 
to do exactly what yon doom proper and right. 

Your Lordship is acquainted with the circumstances which 
make me desire to remain here till December, when I meant to 
proceed overland to England. There arc none of those so strong 
as a wish to finish niy llcport upon ilalwah. 

With every effort, I camujt expect that to be completed much 
before the period wlien I intended to go to Bombay, and when to 
go by Calcutta would (us I mu.'it carry my books, papers, and 
biiggago) cause both increased delay and expense. 

I should, if I went dawk to Calcutta and back again, bo away 
at least three inontli‘<, and that interruption would prevent my 
eoniplction of my ta^k by the time proposed. I may in my cal- 
culations over-estimate the consequence of my present labors ; but 
taking, as a standard to judge by, my comparative ignorance of this 
country when I commenced it (and when I was deemed the best- 
informed actor in the scene), and my present knowledge, I must 
think that it will bring a mass of matter before Government that 
will enable it, beyond any documents yet possessed, to judge the 
mode in which that great proportion of India, which, though not 
under our direct rule, owns our superiority, is to he managed and 
controlled. I may (it is likely I do) overrate the importance of our 
first measures in this arduous and untried system of new govern- 
ment ; but it is my decided opinion that exemption from trouble, 
from great expenditure, and from war, depends chiefly upon your 
Lordship being early enabled to give this extended subject (it ia 
not limited to Malwali) your fullest consideration, and to lay down 
upon principles suited to the great changes that have occurred a 
general system for the whole. I do not say that even this, let the 
wisdom upon which the plan is grounded be ever so great, will 
save us altogether from troubles, or even occasional hostilities. It 
would be folly to expect it ; the hour of reaction must come, and 
the discontent, the turbulence, or the despair of individuals or 
bodies of men, will accelerate it. But there will, if wc are pre- 
pared by a well- digested organisation of our civil, political, and 

VOL. ir. y 
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military moans, and. by the ooncealration of authority at remote 
points, bo comparatively no danger, and peace and prosperity 
(after a few years of agitation, if not trouble) will be permanently 
established. 

The very reverse of all this Avill, I am convinced, take place, if 
some considerable alterations, both in the shape and substance of 
our administration over many parts of this empire, do not very 
soon take place. It is these impmssions (whether they bo just or 
erroneous) that give importance in my mind to the information I 
am now busied in preparing for your Lordship, and Avhich, I con- 
fess, I should be equally sorry to leave unfinislied, or to present in 
an imperfect state. 

My facts and speculations, though they may apply generally 
to other countries in a nearly similar stale, bear chiefly upon the 
scene in which I am engaged. Hic outline of the plan I thought 
indispcnsahlc for this quarter was, more than a twelvemonth ago, 
sent to Mr. Adam. Events, and thwkind confldcnco Avhidi your 
Lordship placed in me, have since led to the partial adoption of 
some parts of it. The agents for Bhopal, and for Kotah and 
Mewar, have been placed generally under my authority; but 
much more remains to ho done to give to this situation (if it is 
intended to be more than one for temporary soUlcinent) tliat shape 
and strength which it requires to enahle the person holding it to 
fulfil his political, military, and civil functions. I add civil, for 
he has already the mauagement of distiicls, and the collection of 
tributes j and from the state of our connexion with Sciudiah, and 
other causes, we must calculate upon these duties increasing, and 
the authority should he of a shape to receive them without change 
or embarrassment in its administration. With these sentiments 
your Lordship will judge ray solicitude to present you with the 
fullest means of deciding this large question; to furnish, in a 
minute history of the people, their governments, institutions, 
character, prejudices, and actual condition, the rnatciials for that 
edifice which is to give them happiness, you fame, and this part 
of India peace. These ideas may bessxaggeratcd, but they dwell 
in my mind, and are motives of action. With all this, if your 
Lordship conceives that I should proceed innncdiutcly to Calcutta 
to recoh’c ray inA'estiturc — ^if it is a point that involves (and of that 
your Lordship is the only judge) any question of gratitude and 
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respect for the royal donor, the omission of -vTliioh might be no- 
ticed, I would not for a million ofllcports prove a recreant knight 
in iny acknowledgments for so proud a distinction. To your 
Lordsliip it is necessary to say no more upon this subject, but 
that nothing can reconcile me to the sacrifice of not having the 
warmest wish of my heart gratified, by receiving my new honors 
from the hands of him to whose favor and partiality I owe their 
attainment, but a full expression of your opinion that my public 
duties are of a nature not to permit my absence from ray station; 
and unless some troubled waters become smooth very soon, this 
will apply to more than my completion of the lit'i)Orl. 

My excellent friend Sir Tliomas Miinro writes mo that it is 
his hope, and that of those he communicated with in England, 
that circum'-tanccs may occur to induco me to remain. I appre- 
hend, from what is stated in letters I have received, that your 
Lordship will be written to upon this subject. In anticipation of 
such an occurrence, I wrote Mr. Adam on the 8 th of April, re- 
guosting ho would show my letter to your Lordship in the event 
of any such coraraunication as was expected being made, cither 
hy Mr. Canning or the Directors. I shall write him to give you 
that letter, at aU events, as I feel, whether such application be 
made or not, I can have no reserve with your Lordship, whom I 
only entreat to believe three facts cojinected with this subject : 

Eirstly, That I have no wish to remain in India, and that this 
feeling is grounded upon a conviction that it will be better for my 
health and future advancement (if I pursue public life) to go to 
England; 

Secondly, That I am not so foollbli or unreasonable as to de- 
sire or expect that your Lordship should make, or recommend to 
be made, any appointment for me that is not in yonr opinion 
necessary as a part of the administration of the empire under your 
charge; and, 

Lastly, That though I might feel it was not an object for me 
to remain in India unless I filled a permanent situation of high 
rank, 1 never could have proposed one that I was not conscien- 
tiously convinced it was for the good of tho public interests 
should bo made. 

1 am, with much respect, &c., &c., 

JouN Malcolm. 

y 2 
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To this Lord Hastings, in a good-liiimored letter, re- 
plied that he would dissipate Malcolm’s anxieties at 
once by sending the insignia to Sir Charles Colville,* 
Avho was a Grand Cross of the Bath, with a warrant 
authorising him to invest Malcolm ; and so, added his 
Lordship, “ You will not be either a recreant knight, or 
have to make a very troublesome journey.” 

Nothing was said at this time by Lord Hastings about 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Central India, but the 
thought of it still held possession of Malcolm’s mind. In 
a long and very able letter wliich he addressed to the 
Governor-General in August, he sketched out all the de- 
tails of the system of administration which ho conceived 
would be best calculated to advance the public interests, 
introduced by some more general observations, which 
contain so good an abstract of Malcolm’s political creed, 
that it would be an injustice to him to withhold them : 

“ My general opinions regarding the principles on which the 
administration of this quarter should he grounded have been 
repeatedly stated. Events (far beyond our control) have forced 
great and awful duties upon us. There is, among other evils 
concomitant with our present state, a tendency to direct rule, 
alike arising out of the character and condition of the remaining 
Native Governments and our success and cstahhshed supremacy, 
which it will he difiicult, if not impossible, to counteract. But 
we must try to marob slow time if we cannot halt, and to support, 
at least for a period, what is still left of native rank and power. 
Its dissolution, to bo safe, must be gradual, and we must make, 
before that crisis comes, a change in some of our principles of 
administration, and try to render those less depressing to our 
native subjects, and to obtain to our aid the cGbrts of their better 
feelings, by associating them more than they now are with our 
system of rule. 

“ "We are fast losing what has long been our chief strengtli — 
a comparison of our Government with rude, unprincipled, and 

I* Then Coinmander-in-Cliief at Bombay. 
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unsettled States. And it is this consideration, beyond all otliers, 
which calls for sucli changes as will render our sway over this 
vast empire more popular, particularly with the higher classes of 
the natives of India. Every observation I have made since I 
held my present station has sunk deeper the conviction of these 
facts upon my mind, and satisfied me of the necessity of giving as 
early as possible a more consistent shape, both in form and sub- 
stance, to our administration at remote points, and of concentrating 
authority in one person, whose local knowledge and efficient 
powers will enable him to control and direct all tliosc that are 
within his circle in a manner that will give conformity of prin- 
ciple and of action to the whole, and who, while he becomes the 
shield to the natives of the countries over which he is placed 
against innovations or unnecessary encroachments on their rights 
or habits, and prevents all collision or diflercnce in lesser authori- 
ties, may be expooted, from his nc<|uaintanco with the principles 
of the general administration of the empire, to suit and temper 
their application to the actual condition of the countries under 
him, and to save a distant Government (which cannot have 
minute local knowledge) from muoh of that embarrassment, if 
not hazard, that there is in deciding on the numerous cases and 
plans referred to it by a multiplicity of agents, whose views must, 
from the limited scene on which they act, be more contracted, 
but who, impelled by the ardor of public zeal and a laudable 
desire to bring themselves forward, will continue with unre- 
mitting activity to press upon the attention of their superiors 
every arrangement which promises local benefit, though that can 
often be only obtained at the expense of feelings and principles 
essential to keep the whole machine in order. The evils of such 
unconnected rule need not be enlarged upon, but it is important 
to remark (and I do it from the conviction of experience) that it 
is when the minds of men have been heated by such great 
changes and revolutions as have lately occurred in tire central 
parts of India, that they arc most malleable, and consequently 
most susceptible of those impressions it is desired to give. Errors 
now ore therefore much more important than they would be when 
they were viewed with more coolness, or when we were better 
understood. This latter is, indeed, the most essential point ; but 
it is one which cannot bo eflected till wo speak by our actions the 
same language to all in a similar condition — till princes trembling 
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for thoiv power, cHcfs doubtful of continued independence, and 
all Avbo dread further encroachment have their minds tranquillised 
by the constant contemplation of an uniform and consistent rule, 
instead of being disturbed and distracted as they must be by 
systems diflering in form, if not in substance, in almost every 
province. 

“ Far from me be it to say that any of the measures adopted or 
recommended by the numerous select and able officers now em- 
ployed in this q^uarter are, as applied to their local charge, un- 
appropriate and unwise ; but they vary. This is the evil — for 
that which may inspire confidence In one part shakes it in 
another. -Mon in the condition of the inhabitants of these half- 
oonquered countries listen to every tale and exaggerate every 
rumor that excites their fears or tlieir hopes. This makes them, 
unless great care is taken, prone to become the dupes of the 
designing and turbulent, and nothing, in my opinion, but an alte- 
ration in the shape as well as the substance of our administration 
can prevent that confusion and distraction which will compel us 
to further interference, and hasten the destruction of all that yet 
remains of native power and rank in the continent of India. 
There are, I believe, many who seek to arrive at this goal : I am 
not one of them. When we reach it, wc liave, in my opinion, 
touched the pinnacle, and must fi:om that hour descend. This 
speculation, however, has no further importance than ns it ac- 
counts for my strong sense of the necessity of there being one 
head to the whole of Central India, who has sufficient of general 
views and of local power to keep (under the direction of the 
Supreme Government) the whole machine right. 

“To allow changes to work themselves (which is ever the 
safest course), to be content, whicb sucb a man, from bis pre- 
sumed experience and established cliaractcr, may be supposed to 
be, with that forbearance which views abuses even, when there is 
a tendency to reform, with indulgence, and which exercises a 
control that is most efficient when least in view, and which in its 
operation makes princes and chiefs regard with reverence and 
attachment a power which elevates when it has ample means of 
depressing, and which is so constituted that it can only bo conci- 
liated by their good or offended by their bad actions, — these 
objects may be attained through the action of one authority, they 
cannot through that of a multiplicity of agents." 
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But strong as were the arguments adduced hy Malcolm 
in favor of the eslahlishment of a separate Government 
ill Central India, the scheme wliicli many years after- 
wards developed itself into what is now the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-Westcin Provinces did not 
then meet with the encouragement it unquestionably 
deserved. There seems to have been, on the part of the 
Court of Directors and the Governor-General, a dispo- 
sition to acknowledge tlic soundness of the principles 
enunciated by Malcolm, but both authorities shrank from 
being the first to recomiucud tlie adoption of the plan. 
At all evenh. Lord Ihiitiugs Avrote to Malcolm that the 
Court Avas not inclincil to iiulialo the measure them- 
selves, and that, lliere was little chance of their giving 
elFcct to any ivlimns suggested by a Governor-General 
Avhom they had become anxious to remove :* 

‘‘ I do not SCO any chance,” he wrote in November, 1820 , "of 
the Court directing ii territory to be formed in Central India for a 
Licutenant-Gorernor. IIowsocA’er it may have boon thrown out 
to you that ray recoinraendation of such a step would ho adopted, 
be assured that it was only said to get rid of the application on 
the spot hy an apparent reference to me ; for the Court is by no 
means in a dispo-ition to adopt ahy suggestion of mine. I firmly, 
and oil good grounds, believe that the Court is laboring to Avork 

Mr. Canniiv^, ^vllo was (liotv al the from joii) the more svibstautml incans 
Board of Coutiol, dcclaied tliat Lord of a sudahle tcmuuatiou to a career so 
ilnstiugs liud uevLi’, iu Ids public or full of brilliant acbicvcmcuts and solid 
private lottcis to him, ever suggested merit. But it uever did occur to me 
such au arrangomoivt as that wldcli tlud the dudiug of these nwmis would 
Alalcolm had shctelicd; .and added, Ixi throii^ipuu us nit this side of the 
“Lord Hastings cannot doubt of the water. |I am sure it is not in the 
pleasure which I shuidd derive front wliolcsutTCj' any mote than it is in the 
any aiTungenieiit couduoive to the ordiuaryaiul legal eourse of things, that 
punlic service, aud coii.'isteut vvillt not the sitggestiott of ajipoiiitmeuts, espe- 
a niggardly but a just aud ratioual chilly bi sueh as are to grow out of 
ecouoniy, wliich should at the same special eircumatauces which can he 
time funiish iiu ojiportuuity of eiiabliug fully kiiovvu only in India, should be 
you to add to the honors which jou scut out from lMigland,i’ 8o it _ was 
have won, aud (which there has eer- clearly shown to he nobody’s business 
tainly been no disposition to withhold to initiate the desired reform. 
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ino out, in ■wliicli object they have the full concurrence of Mr. 
Canning. I am perfectly ready to go, if I can answer to the King 
and to myself that I do not frowardly seek it. If, therefore, the 
chance of a separate district being formed in Ccntial India is what 
is to dexenninc your plans, I would decidedly say to you that I do 
not think the prospect exists," 

The time wliicli Malcolm had fixed for his dcpai'ture 
from India — the cold season of 1820-21 — was uowdrawiug 
near ; bnt the great Malwah Report was unfinished, lie 
liad foreseen the impossibility of bringing his labors bo a 
close at a sufficiently early period to enable him to em- 
bark at the desired time, and ho had, therefore, written to 
Lord Hastings to mtimate his intention to continue at 
his post until the follo'wing June."* Malcolm judged 
rightly that the Report would not only add greatly to his 
reputation, but confer also much benefit on the public ; 
and he labored at it in his old unstinting way, ever reso- 
lute to do the best he could. It may be doubted whe- 
ther he ever took so much interest in any other of his 
literary works. The first pages Avere written on the 
14th of June, 1819, and from that time, except Avhcu 
interrupted by illness, he never ceased from his work. 
He had designed at first little more than an official 
Report ; but as he proceeded with his inquiries into the 
history of the country — as he listened to the oral tradi- 
tions which were current among the people, and con- 
sulted such scanty scriptural records as existed among 
these rude people — so much of universal human interest 
was developed, so many romantic episodes sparkled up 
to give life and light to the story, that what was at fir&t a 
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mere official duty became, in time, one of tlic few luxu- 
ries of his life ; and, as the work expanded into goodly 
proportions, lie began to d.iscovcr that he had written a 
history, not a report, and tliat what had pleased the 
niunerous friends of all kinds to ■whom he submitted the 
different chapters, miglit be pleasing also to the general 
public. He was immersed in this work, busy with the 
concluding chapters, when a copy oC Mr, Prinsep’s 
“ Narrative of the Political and Military Transactions 
in India during the Adminihti'ation of the Manpiis (jf 
Hastings,”* reached him, lie said that he thought the 
book was “ a dear, calmly-Avritten, authentic narrative,” 
and that he had no reason to comidain of the manner in 
which his own part in the transactions had been handled: 
“I shall never write a line,” he added, “in answer to 
this book, nor can I now think of a second volume of 
the ‘ Political History,’ My Eeport of Malwah tvill be 
done in two months, and it shall sooner or later be pub- 
lished, and as far as name goes (it is no season book to 
bring money) it will be to me worth ten Political 
Histories, I trust it will contain the anatomy of Central 
India in a way that will be appreciated ; and there are 
some parts of it "which are not mere dry matter, Fanny 
Stewait, who has read them, says they are like the 
‘ Talcs of my Landlord.’ ” 

He spoke here of the stories of Alace Bhace and Kishen 
Koinur, now well known to readers of Indian history — 
stories upon winch Malcolm, who -was never slow to illus- 
trate -wdiat was really good and beautiful in the native 
character, and wise and beneficent in native rule, dwelt 
with genuine ardor and enthusiasm. No man had a 
kindlier feeling towards the people of India, or was less 

Tlic cililioii of tlii'i cnlaigeil and publidicd iu 1825 in two 

limbic work Wiis publi&licd iii l'i20, in \oluinc 3 octal o. 
one Tolunic quaito. It was afteniards 
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prejudiced and one-sided in his estimate of their cha- 
racter and conduct. lie resented the flippant imperti- 
nence or the arrogant presumption of those to -whom 
every black fellow was an object of contempt or a theme 
of vituperative declamation. And it pleased him to have 
an opportunity of concihating the good feelings of thou- 
sands of readers towards the people of the country in 
which his lot Ijad been cast, by adducing eminent ex- 
amples of virtue and seK-devotion from the annals of 
those very people whom it had long been the fashion to 
revile as men destitute of lofty thought and generous 
impulse, and as a nation incapable of self-government 
and unworthy of independence. 

And so Malcolm worked onwards to finish his Eeport, 
not relaxing from his other labors all the while. The 
cold weather of 1820-21 foimd him in good health and 
good spirits. Ho was not Lieutenant-Governor of Central 
India, but hohad almost all that he desired but the name. 
Lord Hastings had extended his authority by placing 
some of the minor agencies more immediately under 
his control, and had given him, in addition to his poli- 
tical salary, the military pay of a brigadier. His allow- 
ances were equal to Arose of the Governor of Bombay, 
and he ■wrote home with much satisfaction that he ■\^as 
enabled to save 500 i. a month out of his income.* He 
had every reason, as he repeated again and again iu his 
letters to his wife, to be thankful for the good gifts 
which had been showered upon liim ; and he began to 
laugh at past disapp(jintraeuts. Lord Hastings’ idea of 
shelving Malcolm iu the Government of the Straits Settle- 
ments had at first, as he admitted, excited his ire ; but 

■* All Tiurelkcting rwulcr ivill some- enliro s-olary. II. ib forguttcii that tlio 
times woniler, on iipi’usinghiiniL'ir stale- iutcrest of previouj sa\in"3 mayj per- 
ments to tliis., Iiow au liuliau officer haps, jielil a liu-go iucomo by itselt. 
can save as much as, or more thau, his 
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lie now saw onl})- the ludicrous side of the proposal, and 
he could joke freely at the notion of being converted, 
after such a career, into a “ Pcpper-cloves-and-cmnamon 
Governor,” But he was still of opinion that to remain 
in India after the specific work upon wliich he was then 
engaged had been completed, would bo little less than to 
administer to his own degradation. So he remained 
fixed in the resolve to go home in the following year, 
lie was still, howevex*, eager for active life, and the 
distant sound of a truinjiet roused all his martial enthu- 
siasm. In the antinnn of 1820 there hud been a possi- 
bility at least of a campaign upon 1hf3 Indus. A ])arty 
of our troops iu C hitch had fallen upon a body of soldiers 
in the pay of tiio Sindh jiriuces, mistaking them for a pre- 
datory gang by whom the border had been much infested ; 
and in retaliation the Sindhiuus had crossed the frontier, 
and had committed depredations in our territory. The 
offenders had been chastised by the British troops on the 
spot, and it was debated whether operations on a lai’ge 
scale should not be undertaken against the Ameers. For 
this service Malcolm promptly volunteered, and his 
offer, had war been declared, would have been gladly 
accepted.'’ But the Ameers repudiated the acts of their 
soldiery, and Lord Iliustings was wisely averse to a war, 
success iu which Avould have been more injurious than 


At another time there were rc- 
poits of the probability of a wav with 
the Sikhs, and !Maleohn again yolun- 
tecrod for sorvieu, writiuj^ to ilr. ilet- 
calfo, who was then Politieal Seere- 
tary, in tlie folloniug sinun: "There 
is a report tliat Riinjeet Sitigh is ran 
mad. If so, he may go to war with 
Company lialiadiir. I hate to lie 
plaguing the lord with sjieeuLitiousou 
conthmmeics that may never (lecur. 
But sfiouhl any eirenmstancoa occur 
to make it possible fur mo to render 


service in that (piarler, bring forw.ard 
my name as v ohmtecr for the_ Indus. 
I quite court a eampaigu in that 
quarter, ami will give my whole soul 
to the objecl. Say nolhiag about this 
unless you see n feasibility; but if 
you do, I depute you to throw down 
the gauntlet i.f a newly-miido Orand 
Croas ag.uiist all the infidels of the 
I’aajab ami of Sindh and Caubul, iii- 
eUidiug the twelve lost tribes of 
Israel!” 
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lailm'e. So he ■wrote to Malcolm, with an exposition of 
his views, characterised by an amount of candor, justice, 
and liberality such as these unfortunate princes were 
never destined to see reflected in our subsequent dealings 
with them : 

“ My glad acceptance,” wrote tlio Governor-General, “ would 
have been immediately signiSed had there appeared to me a proba- 
bility that a war would take place ; but the strong inculcations from 
the Government, that a contest so unprofitable, and originating in 
a circumstance of such a questionable nature for us, should, if 
possible, be avoided, made me trust that the differences would bo 
surely accommodated. It seemed oddly assumed that while the 
outrage committed by the Sindhians required to be expiated, no 
satisfaction was to be necessary for the outrage on our part, which 
had provoked the other. It is true our fault was ascribable to 
error, though an error not very venial, and the attack of the 
Sindhians was deliberate. The mistake, however, on our part 
was so slightingly acknowledged, that the Ameers regarded 
themselves as treated with superciliousness as well as injury, and 
they committed an act of retaliation. Certainly this was a ground 
for war, had war been desirable. It was so much the contrary, 
that no conceivable benefit would have attended the entire 
success of military operations, while heavy expense and many 
other disadvantageous circumstances must have been entailed 
upon us.” 

This, however, was but a temporary disturbance of 
the even current of Malcolm’s life. Tlie new year found 
him still with his pen in his hand, putting the finishing 
stroke to his Report, and preparing for a tour, partly of 
military inspection, partly of administrative duty, aud 
altogether of pleasure j lor lie delighted to he again on 
the march. On the 24th of February he was at Mehid- 
poor. Encamping on the old battle-field, he wrote 
thence in a strain of mingled regret, gratitude, and pride 
to his wife : 
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“ I cannot pass this spot without writing to you. Wlicn Hook 
from my tent upon the field where wo conquered, and think of 
the many gallant follows whose hones are scattered over it, what 
gratitude have I to God for having preserved me for the groat joy 
of once again meeting you and the dear children. Of all the 
feelings conncclod with Mchidpoor none is so cherislied by me ns 
the knowledge of that happiness and pride with which you heard 
that your husband had done his duty on that day. What a contrast 
lias this country known between the three years that preceded, 
and the three that have followed that action. Its inhabitants had 
loi-t all — even hope ; its fields were de.-<olatf‘, and liouse.s roofless. 
Now we might challenge fndia — I might almost say tho world — 
to produce a country where there arc fewer crimes, or more 
general happinc'S and comfoit — exemption ^from domestic and 
foreign foes/’ 

Thi-s tour was long ronxembered by Malcolm as ouo 
Avhich was in many tvays conducive to his improvement ; 
fur he had boon toiling to finish Ms Eeport, his health 
had not recently been very vigorous, and lie wanted 
change and recreation. They had at once a restorative 
effect. “ My health is improving so much by idleness 
and amusement,” he wrote to Mr. Elphinstone on tho 
13tli of March, “and I feel so little inclined to business, 
playing myself as I am with a party of rourtocu .'^ports- 
racn amid the jungles of Mewar, tluit it is really no 
small compliment to sit down to write j'ou a letter.” 

A few days later in the month, Malcolm reached the 
famous Rajpoot city of Oudipore, whore he was received 
by Major Toil,'' with whom he bad long correspondccl, 
but whom he had never met before. Of the imprc.ssion 
made upon his mind by this vi.sit he gave a lively ac- 
count in a letter to Mr. Adam, in which ho says : 

“ You will be bappy to bear that Tod and myself went on 

” Aftenvaid^ known us llic uiitlior .stcunlanl authority on all tlint relates 
of the Aiiiiali 0/ liujuHhtui—iXxW the to the lliijpoot States. 
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fnmotisly. I came ratlior in tlic shape of too large a fish into the 
sea of his glory, and that was iny fear of oftcncc ; but though 
throughout our intorcourse ho had some evident restraint and un- 
easiness caused by the bulk of his new friend, it was in a great 
way removed by the various applications of telling stories, laugh- 
ing, speaking plain, being pleased with his researches (which I 
re^ly was), and showing that with all my careless and Rangree 
modes, I knew what was what, both as it related to myself and 
station ; and we got on excellently well. All proper interchanges 
took place in Durbar between me and Old Porus, as this lineal 
descendant of the sun styles himself. He is a weak, good-natured 
prince, and affords a more pleasing picture of Hindoo dignity 
than I have yet seen. For romantic beauty, his palace, standing 
upon a hill in the centre of the town, the fmc lake to the west of 
it, and its numerous islands covered with enchanting buildings 
and gardens, exceeds everything I have ever beheld. I am now 
on the road to the Doy bar Lake. are already, though not 

twenty-five miles from Oudijooro, deep in a nigged and wild 
country, formed to give .<.hclter to the disturbers of the public 
peace, 

“ This journey to Rnjpootana, and the full communications I 
have had with Tod and othera, joined to my better knowledge of 
the country and people, has changed from conjecture into convic- 
tion all my former ideas regarding this quarter. It is the one 
from which a reaction is most to he dreaded, and one in Avhich 
we can afford the fewest errors in its rule. I regret from my soul 
that you ever changed your first plan of rule; that which you now 
have cannot long prosper. Sir David (Ochtorlony), if he had con- 
tinued Lord of Rajpootnna, might with benefit have had his power 
extended over Western and Southern Mai wah. Butiforget that, 
unless you enter upon it, this is to me a forhiddon subject.” 

Oudiporc was the extreme point of his journey, for 
tlio hot weather was now approaching, and it was neces- 
sary that he should make all haste back to lii.s “ summer- 
palace ” at Nalcha. From Eutlam, ho wrote on the 8th 
of April to his wile : 

“ This is a spot from which I wrote you on the Christmas 
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of 1818, Wi— a I had finished the expulsion of 6000 rogues from 
this part of Malwah. I am now so far on iny way to niy summer- 
palace at Nalclia (formerly the abode, as I wrote you, of a tigress 
and her cuhs), after having completed a delightful tour, which 
took ino as far west as Oudipore. I have collected a great deal 
of information for Government, some curiosities for you, and 


some fine stories for the children As the time of my 

departure approaches I am. wild with joy. I may add 


for your satisfaction my confidence that I shall leave this country 
and return to you at the very best moment for my reputation. 
Everything I foretold has happened; and everything I have 
undertaken has sueocoded. There has not been one check. More 
than justice has been d(jiio In appreciating my ollbrts ; but the 
tide of fortune was with me, and I have talccu advantage of it, 
It is a sweet refieetiou to mo, that long after I am gone our 
chililrcn’.s Ijosoms. may glow at hearing blessings implored on their 
father’s name. But this, too, is greatly accidental. It chiefly 
arises from the native.s of India being yet accustomed to refer 
everything to persons, and giving tho merit of a system to an in- 
dividual by whom it is carried into osceution.” 

But allhoiigli Malcolm tvroto llius modestlj', disclaim- 
ing the personal merit imputed to him, no man knew 
better how little mere system will effect. Bightly con- 
sidered, in such cases the man is the system. On this 
very .same 8th of April, indeed, Malcolm wrote to Mr. 
Maloney, wluj had the political charge of the districts on 
the Xerbudda •. 

“ To bo able to uiulcr.st.md this great theatre of action, men 
must traverse it, and learn from personal observation how to 
understand written accounts. It is like a good knowledge of the 
topography of a country which no maps can give until you have 
travelled over it and made yourself master of its principal features. 
Were I to remain in India, I do not think that there is a luimaii 
being (certainly no Nabob or Maharajah) whom I should dread half 
so much" as an able Calcutta civilian, whoso travels are limited to 
two or three hundred inllc.^, tvith a hookah in his mouth, some 
good but abstract maxims In his head, the Eegulations in his 
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light hand, tho Company’s Charter in his left, and a quire of 
■\virc-wovc foolscap before him.” 

The groat secret of Malcolm’s success was, tlrat lie was 
neitlrer too Native nor too European. He understood 
tire native character, and he could sympathise with the 
feelings of tho natives; but ho never fell into native 
habits. There were political officers at this time who, 
under the deteriorating influences of isolation, sank into 
the very opposite extreme of the Calcutta civilian school 
here glanced at ; and Malcolm commented upon this 
evil as one to be as much deplored as the other. It was 
by preserving the high tone and the pure life of the 
English gentleman, and yet carrying to his work no 
European prejudices, no cut-and-dried maxims of Euro- 
pean policy, to be applied, however inapplicable, to all 
cases of native government, that Malcolm achieved an 
amount of success, and acquired a reputation among the 
people of Central India, such as no man before or since 
ever earned for himself in that part of the world. When 
Bishop Heber, a few'years afterwards, visited this tract 
of country, he wrote in his joiunal : “ How great must 
be the difficulties attendant on power in these pro- 
vinces, when, except Sir John Malcolm, I have heard of 
no one whom all parties agree in commending I His 
talents, his accessibility, his firmness, his conciliating 
manners and admirable knowledge of the native lan- 
guage and character, are sjioken of in the same terms 
by all.” 

On tho morning of the IGth of April, Malcolm reached 
his ancient palace at Nalcha. “ And from this place,” 
he wrote to Mr. Adam, “ all the arrangements I have to 
make in Malwah shall he made.” His work was now 
nearly done. Ho was already preparing for his journey 
to Bombay, whence he had determined to embark for 
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Suez, and to proceed by way of Egypt and the European 
continent to England. “ My first detachment for Bom- 
bay,” he wrote to Sir Thomas Munro, “ goes off in fifteen 
days, and I trust to follow towards the end of June.” 
It was part of his plan to visit, on his way to the "Western 
Presidency, his “ manly friend,” Charles Metcalfe, in the 
Deccan.* 

The Hyderabad Eesident was then on a tour in the 
outlying districts, and IMalcolm wrote to him, saying, 
“ Do not go back to Hyderabad without a meeting with 
mo. I go more than one hundred miles out of my road, 
and would go three, for three hours’ convensatiou with 

you I will, rather than miss you, go daAvk; but 

if you are not in a furious hurry, I will proceed, uM 
Sindwa and Dhoolia, by stages. The rain is, like every- 
thing else, no bugbear to a man well prepared. Besides, 
neither you nor I arc exactly at the disposal of what 
Captain Clutterbuck calls a clattering piece of pedi- 
ment, and can halt or move as the clouds indicate.” 

It was aiTangcd that they should meet at Am’ungabad 
in the second week of July, and that Bichard Jenkins, 
the Hagpoor Besident, should join theh party. The 
meeting was one to which Malcolm, on many accounts, 
looked forward with much satisfaction. Meanwhile, 
having finished his report, he devoted himself to the 
completion of another work, which, though of modest 
dimensions, has perhaps contributed more to his reputa- 
tion than anything that he ever wrote. He drew up a 
paper of “ Notes of Instructions to Assistants and Officers 
acting under the orders of Major-General Sir John Mal- 
colm, G.C.B.,” to be left behind him as a legacy — and it 
was a ridi one — to his official friends. The Instructions 

• Metealfp, who, as Tolitioal Secre- been transferred to the Hyderabad Hc- 
tary, had kept up n close correspon- sideucy. 
deuce with Malcolm, had by this time 

VOL, 11. Z 
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are of a general cliaracler, suited to all wlio have any 
official intercourse -with the people of India j and neither 
the progress of time nor the mutations of circumstance 
can render them antiquated or irrelevant. They have 
been so ollon printed, so largely quoted, so generally 
read, that I do not purpose to dwell long upon them in 
this place. The growth at once of high principle, gene- 
rous feeling, sound sense, and long experience, they are 
distinguished as much by their humanity as their sagacity, 
and they come recommended to us by the hnowledge 
that they were the groundwork of Malcolm’s own official 
conduct, and were not more admirable in theory than 
they were successful in practice. I believe that already 
in this nan’ative of Malcolm’s life the reader has seen in 
beneficent action the principles enunciated in these In- 
structions. The notes themselves are accessible to every 
one;* and I believe that in India there are few Em^opean 
officers in political employ, to whom they are not as fa- 
miliar as the Church catechism. 

The preparation of these Instructions was a fitting and 
a gi'accful dose to Malcolm’s career in Central India. 
He had now spent three years and a half in Malwah, 
pai'tly in a military, partly in a diplomatic, partly in an 
administrative capacity; and to no period of his life could 
he look back, on the brink of the grave, with greater satis- 
faction. From the day, when he negotiated the treaty of 
Mitndissorc with Holkar’s ministers, to that of his final 
departure from Malwah, he had been continually en- 
gaged in efforts to restore not only the territories coded 
to us after the war, but those which remained in the 
hands of our allies, to order and good government. He 
had told Holkar’s Envoys that their master would be 

* TLoy ure 1o to found in Ihc Ap- notes ty Malcolm himself. I may add, 
^dix to the Mchwirs of Central India, that they arc greatly esteemed on the 
They ■weie also printed in. a separate Gontincut. 
form in, ISSI, -with a few elucidatory 
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riclici', with a principality diniiiiiis.he(l in extent, under a 
system which he hoped to he instrumental in introducing 
more conducive to the development of the resources of 
the country.* And his predictions were fulfdled even 
sooner than he anticipated. The finances of the State 
had been ah.sorhed hy assignments to petty princes and 
predatoiy troops. The villagers had fled from their 
homc.s. The country was uncultivated. The houses 
wore roofle.ss. The jungle and the tiger w('ro encroach- 
ing on the fields of tlic ryut, and on the palacc'S of the 
lords of the land. Tint eo-oporaling with llolkor’.s chief 
minister, Malcolm reh'u-f'd the young Princ<' from the 
military domination which had been so fatal to the pro- 
sperity of the country, reduced the number of his mer- 
cenary troop®, turned fierce marauders into peaceful cul- 
tivator.®, the sword and the shield into implements of 
husbandry, soon ropoopled the deserted villages, and 
made the once devastated fields again bright with the 
smiling harvest. 

Such work as this required at once a strong and a 
delicate hand. During the years of misgoverument which 
had preceded the war of 1817, a number of petty princes, 
occupjing chiefly the hill districts, to which they had 
been driven in tlic conque-t of IMulwah by the Malirattas, 
had hcen induced to dc-^i-'t from the predatory iucursions, 
by which alone they could support themselves, by as- 
signments on neighbouring Aillages, from wliich, in the 
general coufu.®ion tliat prevailed, it was difficult to obtain 
payment without a resort to pillage and its attendant 
devastation. There were few places that were not sub- 
ject to murderous forays, and few, therefore, in wliich 
the cultivator could safely ply his peaceful calling. But 
before hfalcolm quitted Central India he had relieved 

" III 1817, Uolkar’s I'cipiniri) of rupees. Tn 1819-20, tlicy liacl risoa 
uuionuted to no more tliau four i.'iklii to mure tlum bixteen lakhs. 

z 2 
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the country of this evil. He had. satisfied these petty 
Eajahs, by securing to them fixed payments from the 
public treasury, which soon came back again to the 
State in the shape of increased revenue, resulting from 
the tranquillity which these settlements produced. It 
was in his dealings with these people, whom he freely 
invited to come to him, and with whom his tent was 
often crowded, that perhaps, more forcibly than under 
any other circumstances, practical expression was given 
to the principles enunciated in his famous paper of In- 
structions. He found anarchy in Ilolkar’s government ; 
he left order and system in its stead. Great changes had 
been introduced, but they were changes whicli conduced 
to the prosperity of all; and people who had been long 
accustomed to believe that the elevation of one party 
must be the depression of another, now found that both 
might bo equally benefited by the same act. It was by 
a sldlful adjustment of conflicting claims and contending 
interests that Malcolm gained so high a character for 
justice among the princes and people of the country. 

To the petty states of Central India — as those of 
-Dhar and Dewas — the alliance and protection of the 
British Government had been equally advantageous. In 
all, during the time of Malcolm’s residence at Malwah, 
there had been a change from a state of utter exhaustion 
and prostration to one of returning health and elasticity. 
Nor was the least service that he had rendered to Central 
India that of ridding the country of those numerous 
Bheel and other robbers, who had long been the terror 
of the more peaceable inhabitants, hlany a robber chief 
did Malcolm contrive to turn into an industrious farmer, 
lie found, indeed, a reign of terror ; ho left one of secu- 
rity and peace. It would not be truthful to affirm that 
all those good results were attributable solely to Mal- 
colm’s exertions. They were, in some respects, the inevi- 
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table results of tlie war and tlie treaties which were con- 
cluded at the end of it. He did not make the oppor- 
tunity, but he turned it to the best possible account, 
lie had the advantage, too, of an admirable body of 
assistants; but they were mostly men who owed their 
olTicial nurture to him. Indeed, one of his greatest 
merits is, that he trained so many excellent public 
servanl*^, fitting them for the highest offices under Go- 
vernment with sucli an uniformity of success, that no- 
man ever did dishonor to his teaching. “ If there are- 
any of your old as-sislants unemployed,” said Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck .‘'Onie yeans afterwards, “ send them to me, 
and let me use them ; I cannot have too many of the 
school.” 

They wore one and all devoted to theirmaster, "When 
Malcolm’s preparations for departure were in progress, 
they were emulous of the honor of accompanying him to 
Bombay, and six or seven of the diplomatic cirdo'went 
with him. The day of his departure, in the third week 
of June, was a sorrowful one. Natives of all classes 
thronged around him to bid him farewell. Many at- 
tended him several marches on his Avay. He Avas 
touched by thc^ie manifestations of general regret; yet 
he could nut help exulting in the thought that they in- 
dicated the umuuiil of good ho had done. 

Having turned his back upon Nalcha, Malcolm pushed 
on Avith all speed to cross the Taptee rh'er, for the'Avalers 
Avere rising. He A'isited Major Briggs on his way 
through Caudeish, and then liastoucd oiuvard to meet 
Metcalfe at Aiiruugabad. There were many subjects 
Avluch lie was eager to discuss Avith the strong-headed, 
tru('-hoavt(‘d civilian, Avho fillecn years before had shared 
his tent at Muttra, building castles in the air, which time 
had converted into solid masonry. Malcolm, Avith a 
just appreciation of Metcalfe’s high qualities, had seen 
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m Mm tlie man whom above all others he desired to 
have as his successor in Central India, and in the pre- 
ceding year had written many earnest letters to his friend 
to induce Mm to undertake the office. The idea, at first 
grasped with avidity, was, however, subsequently aban- 
doned by the civilian, who had plunged into the troubled 
waters of Hyderabad, and was already employed in the 
great but perilous work of rootmg out the corruption 
which was gnawing at the very vitals of the Hyderabad 
State. With the highest possible admiration of Ms in- 
tegrity and Ms courage, Malcolm stiU thought that Met- 
calfe was a little intolerant and uncompromising, and he 
thus addressed him on the subject: 

“ You have undertaken (proceed as cautiously as you like) a 
great task, but you must do good. I think we shall fight a little 
on some principles. I have seen a Pnrncah and a Meer Allum, 
and have, I think, more toleration of ahuso than you. I should, 
in your situation, act in great di'ead of pulling down unconsciously 
with one hand what I raised with the other. If a man is em- 
ployed on the scale your great native managers arc, the control or 
superintendence of their proceedings in any minute manner by an 
European officer is impossible. The doing it in the most general 
way is most difficult; for to render thorn efficient as instruments, 
they must bo elevated in their own minds as well as in those of 
others. Now to check is to anticipate bad conduct, and to de- 
press, if not to degrade. You think worse of the natives than I 
do, and I believe your rirtue is more unbending upon such points, 
or rather, your expectations of good rule more sanguine. But this 
is Aurungabad business.” 

On the 12th of July, Malcolm* and Metcalfe met at 
Aurungabad. They had not, I believe, mot since the 
latter was a boy in Lord Lake’s camp ; but Malcolm had 

* Mulcoha had a large party of from Jaulnah; and after that, divide 
friciuls with him. “ We sliidl Ijo a into nuiu-ters, tents, &c. I shall lodge 
parly of twelve at hreakfa-si," he nrroto inyself under one of your ■wiugs.” 
to Metcalfe on the 10 th; two joined 
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Tvatcliod with no common interest the civilian’s career, 
and rejoiced in the success which he had always pre- 
dicted. There were many points of resemblance be- 
tween them, but thei’e were many also in which they 
strangely differed. Both entered the service of the 
Company in very early youth, and wore disciplined in 
the same political school.^ But they had arrived in 
India very differently trained and very differently re- 
commondod. Charles Metcalfe, the son of an East India 
Director, had been reared in a fashionable London 
street, and educated in the mu^t aristocratic of semi- 
naries. Jf)hn Malcolm, born on the banks (ff the Esk, 
had run wild al)Out the lull-sides, and received only the 
scant riidimout': of a village day-school. Chailes Met- 
calfe, recommended to Lord Wellesley at once as 
Goodall’s favorite pupil and the sou of one of the very 
few Directors whom the Governor-General did not 
esteem an enemy, landed at Calcutta to find a host of 
friends among the chief people of the settlement. John 
Malcolm had no influential Mends, no academical 
prestige, no official connexion to smooth his way to 
success. Eor year's his emironments were those of the 
single-poled tent in the field, or the bungalow in the 
single-corps station. These circumstances necessarily 
advanced the progress of the civilian and rctm’ded that 
of the soldier ; but they Avere not wilbout their uses to 
the latter. They rubbed off many angles Avhich other- 
Avise might have obtruded themselves, and rendered 
Malcolm someAvhat more tolerant and more cosmopo- 
litan than his friend j more easily to be shaken doAvn, 
and more readily adaptable to circumstances. 

They were both of them men of a robust manhood, 

A srliool of Tillich Lord Wellc'sley at the feet of Kmiaway and Kirk- 
was not the founder, but ojie of Ihc patiick before the name of Momington 
greatest maators. Malcolm had sate Avas known, in Lidm. 
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lionest to the core, thoroughly courageous. They 
worked towards the same end, and, to some extent, by 
the same means. They were men of fine temper — Mal- 
colm of the laughing, Metcalfe of the smiliug kind — and 
they both sought to govern men by appealing to the 
better part of human nature. But Metcalfe, when that 
better part could not be touched, was more uncompro- 
mising than Malcolm in his assaults upon the worse. 
The soldier, who had seen humanity in all its variform 
aspects, had become tolerant of human frailty, and he 
believed that the vices both of men and of nations were 
more likely to be eradicated by leniency than by se- 
verity. The difference, perhaps, is assignable rather to 
the habits than to the principles of the men. Metcalfe’s 
views were, for the most part, those of the closet ; Mal- 
colm’s those of the camp. At the age when the young 
soldier was hunting and shooting, and otherwise dis- 
porting himself, the young civilian was reading Koche- 
foucault and writing maxima of his own. His virtue was 
of a finer and more abstract kind than Malcolm’s, but it 
was less suited to the sphere in which he moved. Mal- 
colm was more disposed to make allowances on the score 
of accidental temptations and environments ; and he often 
found even in a man’s failings the germ of good things to 
be turned to profitable account. 

In their devotion to the public service, in thi unfail- 
ing zeal and the unstinting laboriousness of their official 
lives, it would be hard to say who excelled the other. 
But in this also — ^in their respective modes of work — 
there were characteristic differences. Metcalfe’s labors 
were, for the most part, of a steady, systematic, seden- 
tary kind. It •wa.s easy to say when, where, and how 
his work was done. lie lived for years together in the 
same house ; he worked by rule ; and one day much 
resembled another. What he did was seldom done in a 
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hurry. His oificial •writings have all a deliberate character 
about them. Malcolm’s appear to have been improvised, 
almost always under the influence of haste. Even the 
most elaborate of his state papers seem to have been 
written against time. They have the stamp of the saddle 
or the howdah upon them, as have Metcalfe’s that of the 
bureau. As models of despatch-Avriting, therefore, the civi- 
lian’s papers are superior to the soldier’s. They are closer, 
more compactly written, more logically reasoned. They 
aim more directly at a given point, arc more convincing 
and conclusive. But although Malcolm was a prolific 
writer, the least part of his business was done with the 
pen. Ho never did by Avriting what he could do by 
talking. He was always accessible to men of all classes 
and all characters ; he worked, as he said, with the door 
of his tent open to every point of the compass ; and his 
eyes, his ears, and his understanding were ever as open 
as liis doors. Metcalfe, on the other hand, was a man of 
a reserved nature. Genial as he Avas in the society of his 
chosen companions, he did not delight in gregarious in- 
tercourse. lie Avell understood the native character, and 
he had a great name among the native princes and 
chiefs ; but he could not, like Malcolm, sit down on the 
grass to couA^’erse freely Avith a knot of poor villagers, or 
pass off his pleasantries on a wild jungle-bred robber. 
When Metcalfe Avas Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces — the very office which Malcolm had 
so striven some years before to erect — ^lic ceased to take 
exercise abroad, and resorted to the top of his house 
to inhale there the cool evening air, because he so 
dishked being assailed by the people Avith petitions. 
Malcolm boasted that in Central India there Avas a levee 
in his tent during a great part of the day, composed of 
all sorts of clamorous petitioners, from rajahs to ryuts, 
and that he had somolhmg to say to them all, 
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This difference is, doubtless, to be assigned to physicEil 
rather than to moral causes. John Malcolm and Charles 
Metcalfe were men equally of a robust nature; but the 
robustness of the civihan was the robustness of an 
honesty that never yielded and a fortitude that never 
failed ; it was of a quiet, settled, determined, immovable 
character — great, at all times, in resistance. But ho had no 
personal activity, no love of adventure ; he shrank from 
all kinds of athletic exercise ; he was thoroughly a man, 
and yet he was almost ludicrously incapable of taking 
part in those manly sports which harden the nerves and 
strengthen the system, and brace men up for the part 
they have to play in the strenuous reahties of public 
life. Malcolm’s robustness, steadfast as it was, was also of 
an active kind. It was ail life and motion, buoyant and 
breezy. An admirable horseman and judge of liorses, a 
mighty hunter, fearless of heart and steady of hand, he 
was never in higher spirits than when in hot pursuit of a 
tiger or other inspiring game. He was altogether a man 
of an athletic cast, fit for any kind of adventiue, equal 
to any fortune, made to jostle his way through the 
world. All this was the result of conscious physical 
power, as in Metcalfe the absence of those qualities was 
the result of a painful sense of his personal defects. For 
outwardly Malcolm was a man of heroic mould as much 
as Metcalfe was the reverse. The soldier was a man of 
a commanding stature and a noble presence; with a 
muscular but supple frame, and a face briglvt with manly 
beauty ; but the civihan had no personal graces ; he 
had a stunted figure, and a face redeemed from insig- 
nificance only by the intelligence of his countenance and 
the sweetness of his smile. 

And now that these two laborious workers met again, 
both iu high place, both honored, and both with an 
unappeased ambition — for the soldier and the civilian 
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liad for years pointed to tke higliest attainable official 
eminence as tlie goal of their eiideavoiu’s — many of these 
characteristic differences -were seen and felt, and, I 
doubt not, freely discussed between them. Much talk 
was there of the past, much of the future ; but more 
of the present. Metcalfe was then beginning his great 
war of extermination against the gigantic comiption of 
Hyderabad. He was going forth single-handed, like a 
true knight, to slay the dragon that was desolating the 
land.*-’® 'riiis was one of the chief ttipics of discourse. 
And however much tiny may luivo (Unhr(,‘d on minor 
points — and those jiriiicipallj' relating lo the means, and 
in no Avise to the cud — they had one mind and one heart 
regarding the magnitude of the evil and the great duty 
of rooting it out. Before [Metcalfe had ever thought of 
sotting his face toAvards the Deccan, Malcolm had seen 
and deplored this CA’il, and from beneath tho walls of 
Asseerghur had Avritton a long and earnest letter, dis- 
coiu'sing on tho necessity of arresting its progress before 
it had eaten into the very vitals of the unhappy country. 
Aud uoAv again he Avrote to Calcutta on the same sub- 
ject, eager to give tho support of his testimony in favor 
of his courageous friond.f And Avhen he turned his 
back upon Auriiugabud, to pursue his oiiAvard journey 
to Bombay, high as before had boon his estimate of Ms 
old pupil’s merits, ho Avent Avith a still more elevated 
opinion of the public vii'tuc, the clear, strong intellect, 

* I sliidl be foi‘gi\en, I hope, for dogs, or resorted lo any such sebcnies, 
the fancifulncHS of the illu^trulioii, but would liaire gone forth unaided 
if I say, referring to tho story of aj^uisl the mousicr, trubling only to 
Scliillfi’h Itnigmi — fiiiuiliar to many llic spear iu his hand and the barnes? 
readers, \vbi) have neither lead it iu ib on his Ijack. 

original nor fraiishifed form, tlirougll f This letter to Hr. Adamwill bo 
the agi'uey of Uetseh’s Outlines — that found iu the next chanter; also another 
;vhilst Alidcolm would luuc followed to ilcteallo liimsolt relating to tho 
the insfuious de\ic'u of the knight, same subject. 

Mctculfu would not have trained bis 
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and the sweet disposition of Charles Theophilus Met- 
calfe. 

How strongly Malcolm felt, both regarding the evil to 
be combated and the perils which beset Metcalfe’s path, 
may be gathered from the following letter, written after 
they had parted, which I cannot refrain from q^uoting 
before I dismiss the subject : 

SIR JOHN MALCODM TO MU. METCALFE. 

October 20, 1821. 

My deah Metcalfe, — I have received your letter of the 8 th 
instant. As far as your proceedings relate to the loans made and 
recommended, you are upon a rock; hut it is melancholy to find 
such sentiments in the quarter to -which you have alluded. They 
■will do infinite mischief, though only for a short period. Every 
step you take to ameliorate the country will bo misi‘eprcsented by 
fellows who have objects as incompatible with public virtue and 
good government as light is from darkness. That these men 
should bo allowed to speak a -svord upon subjects such as you 
have to discuss and manage is deplorable. But the fact is so ; 
and though the circumstances in which yon are placed require all 
your firmness, recollect, at the same time, they call for all your 
caution and prudence, and, above all, for great temper and pa- 
tience. These qualities I should never ask you to exercise in any 
extraordinary degree for selfish views ; were your personal inte- 
rests alono at stake, I know you might give way to the spirit of 
an offended gentleman and high, public officer. That is supposing 
matters at extreme; but you have a more momentous duty to 
perform. You have to fight the good fight, and to stand with 
the resolute but calm feelings such a cause must inspire against 
all species of attacks that artful and sordid men can make, or that 
weak or prejudiced men can support. I may view this question 
too seriously, hut there is no harm in my doing so. I am quite 
confident in your ultimate triumph, though I expect you will 
have great vexation and annoyance. I am glad I proceed to 
England so fully iuformed as I am upon the subject, and pray 
write me often. Send your letters after November to my brother. 

Yours ever, 

John Malcolm. 
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From Aurungabad, Malcolm marched to Dowialabad, 
thence to the caves of Ellora, and then onward to 
Poonah, which he reached in not very good health. 
After a few days spent there in the society of his old 
friend and brother-in-law, Macdonald, who had come 
across from Madras to meet him, he proceeded onward 
to Bombay, which he reached on the 1st of September, 
and was soon in the midst of friends. “ My Indian 
marches," ho wrote to his wife on that day, “are, I 
trust, over for ever. I arrived here a few hours ago, 
after a very quick journey from Poonah. I am uncom- 
monly well — better than I have been for many months. 
Elphinstono has given up Blalabar Point to me — a most 
delightful residence almost in the sea.” 

At Bombay, the whole society of the settlement, headed 
by his old and fast friend, Grovernor Elphinstono, united 
to do him honor. He was delighted with, and grateful 
for, the reception he met; and the improvement which 
he reported in his health enabled him to bear well the 
fatigue attending the entertainments which were given 
to him. On the 14th of September he was invested 
by Sir Charles Colville with the insignia of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, amidst most flattering demonstrations 
of respect from all the chief people of the place. “Yes- 
terday,” wrote Malcolm to his lathor-in-laAv, vSir Alex- 
ander Campbell, then Commandor-in-Chief at Madras, 
“was one of grand iomashu,'^ and though with some 
fatigue, of real gratification to rao. Your friend. Sir 
Charles Colville, commenced his task at eleven o’clock, 
and his attentions to his brother Grand Cross did not 
finish till twelve at night. Elphinstono put off the Go- 
vernor to attend his friend, and all — ^ladies and gentle- 
men — ^looked as happy as though they had got ribands 


* Show or ceremony. 
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and stars themselves. When I say that after such a day 
— and. I may add night — feel uncommonly well, you 
may judge of the improvement in my health.” In other 
letters ho spoke with pride and gratitude of the kindness 
and hospitality with which he had been received “ by 
all ranks, from the Governor Sahib to the lowest;” and 
eager as he was again to embrace his wife and children, 
it was not without some tender feelings of regret that he 
busied himself with his preparations for his coming de- 
parture. 

It has been intimated that Malcolm intended to return 
to Europe by way of the Red Sea, Egypt, and the Medi- 
terranean. Many of his old associates in Central India 
had accompanied him to Bombay, and when at last the 
day fixed for his depaiture (the 2nd of December) ar- 
rived, they accompanied him to the deck of the vessel 
on which he had taken his passage for Cosseir. The 
Governor and all the principal civil and military officers 
of the Presidency accompanied him to the pier-head, 
and there took leave of him with the most flattering 
demonstrations of esteem and regard. 

Nor were the tokens of respect amidst which Malcolm 
quitted the country confined to these local manifestations. 
The Governor-General bade him God speed from Cal- 
cutta, and issued an order expressive of the high sense 
of the distinguished services of Sir John Malcolm enter- 
tained by the Supreme Government. After refening 
generally to his long career of distinguished service, the 
Goveminont passed the following eulogium on his conduct 
in Central India ; By ^ happy combination of rpialitics 
which could not fau to win the esteem and confidence 
both of his own countrymen and of the native inhabitants 
of all classes, by the unremitting personal exertion and 
devotion of his time and labor to the maintenance of the 
interests confided to his charge, and by an enviable talent 
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for iiihpiring all 'wlio acted under liis orders -with his 
own energy and zeal. Sir J. Malcolm has hecii enabled, 
in the successful performance of the duty asaigned him 
in hEalwah, to surmount difficulties of no ordinary stamp, 
and to lay the foundations of repose and prosperity in 
that extensive province but recently reclaimed from a 
stage of savage anarchy, and a prey to every species of 
rapine and devastation.”* 

But even more accc[)table to him than this public tes- 
timonial was one which came to liiiu from the political 
officers who had workc-d under him in Central India. 
They rais<‘d a liberal subscription among ihciuselves fur 
the piircbasc of a maguificcut silver vase, which wms 
afterwards presented to him in England. As a memorial 
of his labors in Central India, and of the many loving 
friends associated with him jn this good work, it was 
ever greatly valued by him beyond, as he said, anytlnng 
he pobse&.'^ed. “ Tl^liile I live,” lie wrote, acknowledging 
the testimonial, “I shall view it with pride; and when 
I am no more, my children shall have learnt to contem- 
plate it as a trophy of friendship, Avhich their father won ' 
by cherishing hahiti and sentiments not unworthy of 
their emulation.” 

And they might Avell be proud, not only of this tropliy 
of friendship, but of tlic good wtu’k done in Central 
India, which liad knit all these follow-laborers together 


■ The Govoinmoiil of Alaclra-j also 
exprcskcjt tlieir “deep coiiforii that 
tins (lisliiiguisliPd ollierr i.s conipL-llt’d 
ty tlip state of liis health to return to 
jjiiSiUucl. Hi) jiVidsu of thcirsi can whl 
to his histh reputation, but they cannot 
deny tlieni-jclvcs the gratilieldion of 
e\iut'ssiii|' their sense of his t.denls, 
and nf his iinuearied and hoiioudilo 
exertion of them for the l)euetit of his 
country.” Thev add : “ IIis e.irei r has 
been unexampleil; for no other ser- 
vant of the Compiuiy has ever, duiing 


so long a period, been so constantly 
employed in the eouduct of siiehva- 
mils mill iiiiportiinl iiiililaiy mul poli- 
tical duties; his great talents wore 
too well hnowu to admit of their being 
confined to the more limited mnge ot 
service under his own I’rebidenoy. 
The evercisc of them in different situa- 
tions has eoniiectcd him with every 
rresulcncy, and rendered liim less the 
seivnut of any ouo of them thmi ot the 
Indimi Emphe at large.” 
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under one •wTiom they delighted to recognise as their 
master no less than they venerated Mm as a friend. 
Tears afterwards one of these children, then a captain 
of dragoons, travelling through Malwah, on his way to 
his regiment, met with the moat touching proofs of the 
affection with wMch the memory of his father’s good 
deeds was held by the people of the country. Trom all 
parts they came out to pay their respects to the son of 
Sir John Malcolm, pouring benedictions upon him for 
his father’s sake, and loud in their expressions of grati- 
tude to the friend to whom they owed so much. Many 
able public servants have since then labored in Central 
India, but no name is so universally venerated as that of 
Sir John Malcolm. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

[ 1817 — 1821 .] 

COttBESmSDnSCL ON VAIlIOliS hUOICCTS — IKE.VTMEST OP NATIVE miSCEfi — 

I'liooEoas or jiussia in the east — ciiaisii.vNiTV in India— irANAGEiiENi 
or THE N.ITIVES— ilAI.NIENANCB 01’ THE N.VIIYE STATES— THE SOVEEEIGNIT 
OF OUDE— USES OF THE COVET OP DlttECTOnS— BT CiETEIU. 

Before I follow Sir Jolin Malcolm over tlie deserts of 
Egypt, and across tlic continent of Europe, to his home 
in Manchester-street, London, I must pause for a little 
space, to illustrate more fully than I have yet done 
the extent and variety of his correspondence during the 
period of his third residence in India. I am speaking 
now of what is called his “Private Correspondence.’’ 
But the private correspondence of official men in Indi’a 
relates principally to public fopics. Indeed, a very large 
portion of the hnsiness of the State is transacted by means 
of these private letters. No man in India had a larger 
number of coiTospondents, or wrote more frequently to 
them, than Malcolm ; and never was that indefatigable 
workman more active, never did he oxliibit gretaer capa- 
city for labor, or a larger grasp of iiitelligouce to direct 
it, than during his residence in Central India. And I 
incline to think that the letters which ho then wrote are 
among the best which bear his name. 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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Tb-O selections whicli I have made are principally Irom 
letters of a general character, unburdened with local 
details — such as will be readily understood and appre- 
ciated by readers of all classes : 

TREATMENT 03? NATIVE PEINCES. 

[To John Adabi.] — It is a common fault of Residents to become 
too local, and to feel a partiality fortbe interests of the Court with 
which they reside. , It must he acknowledged that our dependent 
allies have much occasion for such advocates. Thereisin ourGovem- 
ment so great a desire to interfere, to improve, and to render what is 
well better, diat it requires some check. If the man of local feelings 
is too attentive to the personal characters and the prejudices of 
those with whom he resides and associates, your distant powers are 

often too neglectful of them Supposing it stands as at 

present, it wiU work its own remedy and become right in time, 
like a thousand other incongruities, unevennesses, anomalies, and 
inconsistencies that belong, and must from its shape and cha- 
racter continue to belong, to our great and extraordinary empire. 
Bettor meet all the difficulties these present, than give way to a 
passion for reform and improvement, which hy inattention to the 
weaknesses and prejudices of the higher class of the natives, may 
he found to deprive us of a main pillar of our past, present, and 
future greatness. "While on this subject, I wiU venture one more 
observation. The very circumstance of our abandoning a favorite 
point in a negotiation with a dependent ally has immense value, 
as far as relates to that moderation with which we exercise, and 
may be expected to exerase, oui^ acknowledged supremacy. - 

[To Mohntbtuaet Euphinstone.] — We must not be de- 
terred by reemring examples of treachery from going on, in the only 
way our power can goon, progresavely. Arrangements are too often 
condemned for those defects which are inseparable from every 
plan that wo can form to support our extraordinary power in this 
coiintry. We rail at the impolicy of granting power, however 
limited, to Native Princes, when experience shows tlicy, or their 
successors, have almost invariably used it against us; wo forgot 
the great advantages wo have obtained during the period they 
have submitted to bo our instruments. We must be content to 
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purchase these at some hazard; a contrary policy would carry our 
direct aiitlioi'ity to the Indus in three years, and wo have not the 
moans for such extended conquest. It is, in fact, my opinion, 
that when wc cease to liave the faculty of making Indian Princes 
and Chiefs conquer and govern one another, wc shall have oh- 
tained the point from which we may date our decline. Your 
an’angcmont.s must depend much upon the disposition and per- 
sonal character of your Rajah; but with the sentiments I have 
exprc.S3C(l, I Avould raise him a.s high and make him as useful in 
indopendont action as he w.i-s capable of being made. If ho 
turned out well, he is in a situation where his power would admit 
of increase. TIio Mahrattas have boon beaten and bullied into n 
state of considci’iiblo Iminitity. It would be glorious fand the 
times are favorahli! to the experiment) to render the descendant 
of yevaj(!c the restorer of his taco to habits of order and good 
government. 


EXCLtriilON OF INTERMEDIATE AGENTS. 

[To Colonel Smith.] — I will now, my dear Colonel, state 
shortly what I conceive to he the whole secret of success in a 
situation like yours — at least, it is the only one that I have ever 
known — which is, to have no native (whatever be his character) 
as a general medium with those with whom you have business. 
Let all such, from the Chief to the Ryut, come direct to you or to 

A , or to any European officer you employ. Do not give 

any one (not even such an excellent man as your subadar, Narain 
Swamy) the right to receive their visits, or to come along with 
them to you, hut send for them or any other person when wanted, 
or send persons to hear their story and report; but oven in doing 
this it is csscnti.ll (at the h.azard of work not being so well done) 
not to employ any native exclusively in these references. My 
Litcmoonshec, Muhomud Iloossun, had been with me twenty-eight 
years, and his integrity was as high as his ability ; Syud Hoossun, 
my aide-de-camp, you know. I could trust cither of tlieso men as 
much as any officer in my family, hut tliey have often been fifteen 
or twenty days (wheu work was in plenty) without being sent for, 
and they have come uncalled. The principle upon which I pro- 
ceed has not its origin in a distrust of those near mo, but in a 
desire to give confidence to the inhabitants of the country, and to 

2a2 
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convey by direct communication a just impression of tlie European 
cbaractor, which they can never receive (however pure the medium) 
at second hand. 


HOW TO OBTAIN SUPPLIES. 

[To Major Agnew.] — I have some right to judge tliis ques- 
tion, having made it (from a consideration of its primary im- 
portance) my study for twenty-five years, having watched the 
action of different systems in every part of India, and having filled 
every station calculated to give mo knowledge upon their com- 
parative merits, from managing a bazaar in the country of a new 
ally, and being a commissary, up to having the charge of the 
resources of a country as Political Resident, and of the supply of 
troops as commanding corps and an army. I shall take the dif- 
ferent questions in the order I find them in your con'espondence 
with Ludlow. I do not mean to inquire into the merits of any 
particular case (I am not called upon to do so), but memly to state 
the general principles which should regulate tho proceeding. 
First, with regard to tho Sepoys employed to obtain charcoal, and 
the forcible means they used for that purpose, seizing men, carts, 
&c., I can only state that I have issued the most positive orders 
that no Sepoy is on any occasion whatever to be sent into the 
country, except on public duty; and further, that no men (except 
for guides), and no carts or bullocks, arc ever to bo pressed, even 
by corps or dctadiments marching, except in cases of public 
emergency, or extreme individual distress; on all which occasions 
the commanding officer is ordered to see the inhabitants paid, and 
further to report to the assistant-quartermastcr-genernl the nature 
of the circumstances under which he had acted, and the names of 
the villages. This report is essential, not merely to check such 
proceedings on the part of officers, but to correct the exaggerated 
Topresontations which are on all these occasions made by tho 
country-people. I deem tho above regulation so essential, that 
no consideration would prevent my punishing the neglect of it. 
I observe that, in answer to your letter, Ludlow states that nothing 
is to be obtained in this country but through the medium of a red 
coat, and that a steady soldier is better than a camp-follower, over 
whom there is no control. Sepoys should be given as takudars* 

* Sentries posted to protect fields or villages. 
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to all the villages that i’0(iuire them, withia four or five coss of 
a cantonment; but these men should bo carefully selected, and 
severely punished for any neglect of duty; they should bo relieved 
every week or fortnight, or oftener if necessary; and all the heads 
of the villages where they are posted (I speak of a fixed station) 
should bo distinctly informed where they were to come to com- 
plain, in the event of the misconduct of the takudars. I have, in 
my orders on this subject, directed them to the assistant-adjutant- 
gcneral, and they come to his tent on every occasion; they often 
apply to have the tukudar taken away, tvhich is complied with at 
once. I prefer on all occasions Sepoys to Ilurkarahs as takudars. 
Wo have stronger ties upon the former, and the latter arc much 
more prone to be venal. I have had cause to dismiss upwards of 
twenty of mine for the authority they assumed in passing tlirougli 
the country; and almost all I have ever stationed in vilL-igos for 
more than a day, have behaved ill. The Baroda Residency keep 
a number of belts and badges, which arc given on all applications 
to the Government, to put on men for the protection of villages; 
this expedient aids without interfering, or employing our own 
people, which is a great object. The Sepoys selected for this 
duty should he told they will be severely punished if they 
abuse the confidence reposed in them; I invariably direct them to 
use their arms against all who attempt violence, and I have found 
the best effects from one or two followers being wounded by the 
takudars. 

With respect to obtaining supplies, or anything through the 
medium of a red coat, I have hefore stated that I never allow it, 
and tliat I do not consider it to be required ; on the contrary, the 
practice is calculated to spread alarm, and to degrade the Local 
Government, which it is our great object to elevate ; in fact, the 
actual state of the Government of Holkar is so low and powerless, 
that it can only rise with that consequence it is our policy to give 
it, by constant attention to the latter principle, and particularly on 
all points of intercourse with its subjects. Sepoys behave well as 
public guards, and oven as takudars, though the latter is a trying 
duty ; but they cannot bo employed in another way without injury 
to themselves aud others. It may be convenient to send them out. 
Articles may be obtained quicker and cheaper; but it is a system 
of force that cannot be suffered. It is calculated to keep us at a 
distance from the inhabitants, and to produce the worst feelings 
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in tlio Government. That it is not necessary, I can pronounce on 
the experience not only of the force under my personal command, 
hut the numerous dolachinonts I have made, not one of whom 
has hecn permitted to employ Sepoys in procuring anything; 
and latterly I have had few complaints, and the conGdence of all 
around us is complete. The great ohjcct is to repress the dispo- 
sition to violence and excess in our followers, and this is only to 
he done hy taking decided part with the weaker (the inhabitants), 
and being always eager to make examples of any men caught, 
without consideration who or what they arc. I have had a 
number of my own servants publicly dogged, many belonging to 
officers, and several to vakeels attending my camp ! I continue 
to promise rewards on the apprehension of plunderers with evi- 
dences against them ; and now the villagers rise and seize offenders, 
which has made the most salutary impression both in my camp 
and in the country. This is a point upon which it is the duty of 
overy commanding officer to place himself in opposition, not only 
to the general feeling of soldiers, who are from their habits dis- 
posed to violence, but, I regret to say, of many officers. 


EEEOBS OE STATESMEN. 

[To THE Duke of Wellington.] — As far as I can judge of 
politicians (and I have been one of the clique for more than twenty 
years), our general error is to overthink our subject, to suppose 
extremes, and to give to motives a shape and action more suited 
generally to the theory of our subject than to the human mind 
upon which the result depends. This error is, perhaps, more 
frequent in the East, beeause here the personal character of chiefs 
and rulers has more influence than with you; but even in Europe 
the greatest part of your politicians cither are, or appear to be, too 
wise by half. Their trade is to think, and that spoils them, for 
nine times out of ten, wdicn men leave the common track, they 
lose the road. 

I have said much more than I intended upon politics; but if 
you have left Franco, you may have leisure to read a long letter, 
and I go on persuading myself that my being so personally mixed 
up with the subject will render it more sufferable. I am acting 
upon the principles you so much approve, and with little or no 
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interference, but by an active mediation of differencca, and a strict 
•watcb over tbo public peace, I have every prospect that the tran- 
fpiillity of tliis province will continue undisturbed 

They may consider mens Sir Oondy Rackrent did the raanwlio 
told his wife ho did not love her, “ an incendiary.” From what 
Ave have yet aeon of impressions in England, there appears a 
number who would rather liave had an annual visit of Pindarmes 
for another century, than another breach of the act of Parliament 
which proscribes all extension of our tcriitorics; and God knows, 

I consider the latter as so great an evil, that I would oblige the 
man to make out a strong case that promoted it. Lord Hastings, 
hoAvover, upon this point, stands upon a rock, and ho has boon 
hitherto as moderate in the use of his success ns he Avas vigorous 
in its attainment. 

I Avroto you some Aveeks ago, upon hearing the attempt Avliicli 
had been made upon your life. For God’s sake, take care of 
yourself. Tired of troubles in this country, I propose to return to 
England for ciuiet, and I have been of late (luite in the habit of 
associating the continuance of peace with that of your life. It is 
certainly the greatest of all eminences which a man can attain, 
when the reputation he has gained in Avar makes his name the 
bulAvark of his country. I wonder this proud reflection has not 
oftener operated in preventing successful leaders from sighing for 
more battles and more glory. 


PERSIA AND nUSSIA. 

[To Count "Woronzopp.] — have heard all the ncAvs you 
mention about Persia; but not the nonsense to which you allude. 
I am, however, so sick of tho speculations Avhich our English 
politicians indulge Aipoir this subject, that I seldom read them. 
Persia is on tho eve of being in a very distracted state. The 
death of the present king (an event which, from the reports of his 
health, must be ne.ar) Avill throw the country into confusion. Tho 
heir-apparent will, I think, ultimately prevail ; but amidst these 
disputes, if cool-headed men arc not on the scene, both your 
country and mine may bo led further than is good for the in- 
terests of cither. I do not think it probable they Avill immedi- 
ately come into any serious collision; but if care is not taken, the 
seeds of future misunderstanding avxU be laid, and tbia can only 
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to avoided ty an open and unreserved understanding of each 
other’s plans, ■which I fear seldom takes place between Courts, 
though the present is a case in which the usual formulas of 
mystery and humbug might be dispensed with to tlie great ad- 
vantage of both parties. The desire of securing the prosperity of 
Georgia and your other provinces in that quarter, and promoting 
the trade on the Caspian, will be your motives for interfering to 
prevent the north-western parts of Persia being disturbed, while 
wc shall see in any troubles that disturb the southern and eastern 
parts of that kingdom a check to our profitable trade with tire 
Gulf, and discover in your coming across the Arras (whatever be 
the professed object) a dangerous approximation to our possessions 
in the East. That all this ■will eventually happen I have no 
doubt. Besides the natural action of a great military empire, 
there is (as my whole life has given mo an opportunity of observ- 
ing) an impelling power upon civilisation when in contact with 
barbarism that cannot be resisted. These combined causes will 
bring Eussia forward, and there is no nation more constitutionally 
jealous than one which, like Great Britain, has its greatness in a 
considerable degree grounded upon extended commerce. Be- 
sides, the wisest of nations, or at least those who have the greatest 
reputation for wisdom, have a tendency to create evils by an an- 
ticipation of them, that mocks all calculation I 

There is no subject upon which all my reasoning powers (such 
as they arc) have been more exercised than on that of the rela- 
tive interests of our respective countries regarding Persia ; and the 
result is a conviction that, as our policy must be always defensive 
in that quarter, it can never give serious alarm to your Court, and 
the latter, whether we consider the unproductiveness of the soil, 
or the character of the inhabitants of Persia, can have no object 
in advancing beyond your present limits, and the peace of all 
witliiu them can bo easily maintained, and promoted particularly 
with an increased openness and good understanding of our two 
nations respecting their mutual interests in this part of Asia. 

In considering this question I hove never entered into tho 
irrational project of an invasion of India, because, whatever alarm 
men might endeavour to produce by talking of, or even making 
preparation for such an expedition, I have been always convinced 
that tho obstacles were of a magnitude that must prevent its ever 
being canoed into execution. 
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The actual state of the British power in India must hafllc all 
predatory efforts, and before a regular well supported invasion 
coidd bo attempted, a lino of communication must be made of 
upwards of [ ] miles through countries which are, generally 

speaking, cither desolate, or inhabited by the most rude and bar- 
barous tribes of the universe. These, as a part of this plan, must 
be civilised — no slight process ; and, after all, supposing an enor- 
mous sacrifioo of wealth, and of the lives of Russian soldiers, had 
brought their victorious standards to Delhi — that they had, 
as was once proposed to Buonaparte, “ hung the IMogul In his 
grandmother’s garters” — what would they do nextV^ Where 
march ? How would they manage the country? Could they 
rely on the native princes — all the turbulent tribes whom their 
success had emancipated from the Knglish rule? Can it over 
occur to any man in hia senses that India is cither worth con- 
quering, or can.be preserved by any nation that docs not possess 
the superiority at sea? But I will not insult your good under- 
standing by anything further upon this part of the subject. Con- 
tinental Europe must leave England to subdue herself in the 
East before the invasion is contemplated in anything but a 
pamphlet. 

Though a century or two must elapse before the revolution to 
which I have alluded happens, yet, if you and I live long, wc 
shall hear and see as much olasliing of interests upon this point as 
if it was a real and proximate danger. I have received late 
letters from Persia, stating that the King has charged his Ambas- 
sador in England to solicit my return; but I have no such wish. 
To a flying mission I would not object; but I want no residence 
there. I should like to go home through Russia, and above all 
delight in seeing you again. Make my kind remembrance to the 
friends who recollect me. 


THE PROPAGATION OP CnKISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

[To Dr. Marshman.] — I am flattered by your letter of the 1st 
September ; any man must be gratified by possessing so much of 
the good opinion of a society like yours at Serhamporo. I should, 
however, ill deserve the sentiments you express, if I was to h<ave 
any reserve in my reply. I shall bo proud to become one of the 
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patrons of your college, and to add my subscription to its support, 
if you tbink me worthy of die honor after the following expla- 
nations. 

Though most deeply impressed with the truths of the Christian 
religion, and satisfied, were that only to be considered in a moral 
view, it would bo found to have diffused more knowledge and 
more happiness than any other faith man ever entertained, yet 
I do think, from the construction of our empire in India, re- 
ferring both to the manner in winch it has been attained and tliat 
in which it must (according to my humble judgment) be pre- 
served, that the English Government in this country should 
never, directly or indirectly, interfere in propagating the Christian 
religion. The pious missionary must be left unsupported by Go- 
vernment, or any of its oITioers, to pursite his labors ; and I wiU 
add, that I should not only deem a contrary conduct a breach of 
faith to those nations, whom we havo conquered more by our 
solemn pledges, given in words and acts, to respect their preju- 
dices and maintain their religion, than by arms, but likely to 
fail in the object it sought to accomplish, and to expose us even- 
tually to more serious dangers than we have ever yet known. 

Tho reasons for this opinion I have more than once had occa- 
sion publicly to state; I shall not, therefore, trouble you with the 
repetition. 

I come now to the second part of the subject, and your more 
immediate concern — that of spreading knowledge. 

In contemplating the probable future destiny of our extraordi- 
nary empire in Aaa, it is impossible not to think but that the 
. knowledge we are so actively introducing may, in the course of 
time, cause great changes; but how these may affect our power is 
a question that the wisest of us wiU find it difficult to answer. I 
must ever think that to impart knowledge is to impart strength 
to a community, and that, as that becomes enlightened, the love 
of independence, combined with a natural pride in self-govern- 
ment, which God appears to havo infused iuto the spirit of man 
and of nations, will be too strong for all the lessons of duty, of 
meekness, and of gratitude to their intellectual benefactors that we 
can teach our Indian subjects; hut I am not deterred by the pos- 
sibility (nor should I be by the probability) of such consequences 
from being the advocate for their instruction in all the arts of civil 
life. 
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We live in an age wliicli is above such policy, and wc belong 
to a country which has recently made itself too conspicuous for 
destroying the fetters which had for ages enslaved the body, to 
tolerate arguments in support of a system for keeping the human 
mind in ignorance of any knowledge that is calculated to promote 
its happiness; but the rpiestion hero assumes its most difficult 
shape. It is the nature of the knowledge, and the mode wo 
pursue in imparting it, that is likely to make the difference ho- 
tween its proving a curse or a blessing to India ; between its sup- 
porting (at least for a long period) our power over that <piartcr of 
the globe, or accelerating its downfall. Enllinsiasin or over-zeal 
is quite competent to eflect the latter, while the former requires 
for its accomplihhincut a ste-adincSTof purpose, a clearness of head, 
and a sobernosa of judgment that arc seldom found, united with that 
intentness on the object which is also quite essential. I wish, 
my dear sir, I could be certain that your successors in the serious 
task you propose would have as much experience as you and 
your fellow-labourers at Scrhamporc — that they would walk, not 
run, iu the same path — I -would not then have to state one reserve ; 
I should ho assured it would be considered ns safer to commence 
by giving a good deal of knowledge to a few than a little to 
many; that efforts would be limited to countries where the people 
are familiar with our Government, and w'ould understand the 
object ; that men, in short, would be satisfied with laying the 
foundation-stone of a good edifice, and not hazard their own object 
and incur danger (for In all precipitate or immature attempts of 
this nature there is great clanger) by desiring to accomplisb in a 
day what must be the work of a century. 

I have given you my sentiments as fully as I can in this short 
letter. I really have not time to enter now into details. I hope 
this explanation will be satisfactory; but it is a justice I owe to 
you and to myself to declare, tba^ while I shall be proud to bo a 
patron, and to support the plan now proposed, I shall steadfastly 
and conscientiously oppose (as far as I have the power) any devia- 
tion from the original principles, or any departure from that 
moderate spirit of gradual and rational improvement in Avhich it 
has originated, and in which I have no doubt it -will be conducted. 

I beg ray respects to Mr. Csircy, and Mr, Warde. I have re- 
ceived the latter’s second volume, and congratulate him on the 
completion of his book. 
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[To Waltee Scott.] — I am flattered by what you say relative 
to my return. I can assure you that not all the “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance” of my station — no, not all the better motive of consci- 
ousness of doing good upon the great seale — can wean me from the 
ardent desire of revisiting Faderland; yet I have to tempt me com- 
plete authority, military and. political, over a range as large as 
England and Scotland. It is my chief business to keep the peace 
in this lately distracted quarter, and I have been successful beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. The largest folks arc quiet, but 
the difficulty is to keep the Rob Roys under. 

That you may understand bow exactly we have Black Mail, I 
send you extracts of one of my last published letters to the Secre- 
tary to Government. To make you understand one of my friends 
that collect the black mails, take the following anecdotes (all of 
which have occurred within the last ten days) of Nadir Bheel. 
This petty chief has hia mountain home within eighteen miles 
of my camp. Ho rules over the Bheols, or hill robbers, in the 
vicinity, and has for ten years had the whole country above tlie 
hills to Indore, and below them to Moheysir in the Nerbudda, under 
annual contribution. This revenue is independent of the plunder 
of all who pass near his country; and armies have in vain tried to 
hunt him down, or to guard against his depredations. I found 
near my camp upwards of forty villages, roofless. The inhabi- 
tants, whom I sent for, to repeople them, told all the same story : 
Nadir Bheel had, on a real or pretended failure of Thankahs, 
destroyed them. I sent to this redoubted hero an offer of peace 
or war, and after a long negotiation he came into my camp. He 
had never ventured to put himself iu any one’s power before, and 
it was, to use the figurative but natural language of the country, 
the tiger of the forest walking quietly into man’s abode. The 
day he came in I lost some cflttle, and had a Sepoy wounded by 
some other Bhocls — not his subjects. I told Nadir, at his first 
visit, I was delighted to sec him, hut that others wore jealous, and 
meant to give mo a slight opinion of his power by attacking my 
.people the day ho came in. He fired up, as I expected, and begged 
that I would leave to him the task of avenging the insult. It was 
what I wished. He sent out a party, and two days afterwards ho 
come to see me, in great glee, having retaken the cattle, which 
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wore given to the o-wners. For me, Nadir said, smiling, he had a 
hotter present. A man was brought in prisoner. “That,” said 
he, “is the head of a Para” (a little colony of tlie fellows concerned 
in this robbery). “ The principal rogue has got off wounded; hut 
show what you have in your hand,” said he to the prisoner, in a 
fierce tone. The man hold out a coarse netting, in which I saw 
a man’s head with a long beard- While I was struck with horror, 
Nadir continued, exultingly, “That is the head of this principal 
rogue’s brother. But this is nothing,” ho added (as I waved for 
the prisoner to bo carried away); “I will send you fifty heads 
pickled in salt — they will not keep otherwise.” I told him, if any 
of the Bhocls, in spite of the warning they got, persevered in their 
robberies, I should not (|uarrol with his measures, however severe, 
against such lawless fellows. 

Nadir is not five feet high; rather fairer than his trib6 in general; 
his countenance good. Oven handsome, if it had not been de- 
stroyed by the marks of constant dissipation. Knowing his fond- 
ness for liguor, I sent him some brandy. The savage had neVer 
before scon a bottle, and ho told me, when inspired to rapture by 
its contents, “ that certainly the handsomest thing in the world 
was an English bottle full of liquor, and the oleverest was a steel 
thing that went round and round and opened its mouth!” 

He went away in high good humor. I took into service 
early a hundred of his retainers, prevailed upon the G-overnment 
to make an agreement for a regular payment of the Black Mail, 
and obtained a large grant (rent-free for five years) of waste land, 
which he promised to cultivate. All my plans were complete, 
when a man, last night, came to me breathless, saying he had fled 
from the woods just as Nadir, in a fit of passion, inhumanly mm-- 
dored Bappoo, his chief commander, who has been employed with 
MO. I know not what will become of this, hut it is more like 
Helen Maegregor than Rob Roy. 


management of the natives of INDIA. 

[To Mottntstgart Elphinstone.]— The fault I find with 
what you term the younger politicians (counting yourself a Seuth 
Suffeidf or greybeard) is not so much that they despise tiie 
Natives and Native Governments, but that they are impatient of 
abuses, and too eager for reform. I do not think they know so 
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well as we old ones what a •valuable gentleman Time is; how much 
better work is done, when it does itself, than when done by the 
best of us. 

There cannot be a severer trial to an active, humane, and just 
mind, than to condemn it to associate with those who govern Native 
States. It requires all the lessons of long experience, combined 
with a constant recollection of what is good for our general policy, 
not our local interests, to stand such a trial; and the worst is, that 
in such situations the best agents of Government are those who 
make the least show. Happy woirld it be if wo were always 
appreciated by the quiet around us, and the rareness of our inter- 
ference beyond what was forced upon us to keep the peace; but 
liere, as elsewhere, there is too often a game to bo played, an im- 
pression to be made, and tridca arc magnified till men swell them- 
selves and work to bull size, and lead themselves and their supe- 
riors away from those clear and simple rules and principles which 
are essential to keep right every part of this great machine. 

What I fear most on our present extensive scale is the number 
and opposite modes, if not principles, of agents acting within what 
may almost be termed the same sphere, supposing instructions the 
same; still, where the distance of the seat of power is so great, 
there -will be a difiference of action that will cause much embar- 
rassment. In the present state of our political power this will be 
found in a degree it never has before. A Resident at Mysore, or 
at Lucknow, &c., had before the same task which now belongs to 
all our representatives; but these states, before late events, were, 
as far as related to their political condition, insulated. The case is 
now altered. We arc obliged to act the moment the peace of any 
district, province, or kingdom, from Cape Comorin to Delhi, is 
disturbed. 

It requires, therefore, more unity of system, than we yet have 
established, to succeed. The first great object is that wc should 
be understood; that every native of any intelligence should know 
when we will interfere, and when we will not. This knowledge 
is alike essential for the confidence of the higher classes and the 
comfort and prosperity of die lower; without it the former will 
dread to exorcise the functions that belong to them in the com- 
munity, and the latter, in vain efiorts to escape the pressure of the 
authorities under which they live, will lose their time and their 
temper in seeking prompt redress of political evils, which, under 
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a cliangG of circumstances such as has taken place, may he expected 
to remedy themselves. The natives of India, to understand a 
point of this nature, must he spoken to hy actions, not -words ; 
and it is only by our conduct being everywhere the same, by a 
general consistency of proceedings on the part of all our agents, 
that they can bo brought to comprehend or believe that a nation 
possessing the power of taking tlio whole country, and turning it 
to the immediate profit of individuals and the State, can be led by 
any causes to abstain from so doing. 

I’he dilliculty of making such impressions I know thoroughly. 
A sense of their ultimate importance in a country like IVIalwah has 
led mo for the last eighteen montli.s to deny myself a private 
moment even at meals, .and to be ready to hear every human 
being that had a complaint or .a rcprc.»cntation to make. There 
is not one in a hundred to whom I can give relief, or interfere in 
his business ; but I explain minutely to all the causes of not hearing 
him, and the principles upon which our Goveniment acts. The 
same story is gone over a hundred times a day for a twelvemonth. 
I often notice those around me smiling, and at a loss whether to 
think me wise or foolish ; but the effect is produced as far as the 
explanation is liciird, or the person to whom it is given trusted 
and believed by others. It comes from the fountain bead in this 
quarter, and the potail of one village tells another to be quiet, 
and make the best of his condition, as Malcolm-Sahib himself told 
him, in such and such cases, he would not, nay, ho could not, inter- 
fere. I of course lesson those acting under my orders to act in a 
similar manner ; but I have found, when an agent, acting from 
a different view from that I took, adopted, on a sense of lucal ex- 
pediency, any measure (however apparently insignificant) contrary 
to my princijfie, that the report spread like wildfire, that hopes 
of a change in my resolution were cherished, and this example 
pleaded by persons, whom it was impossible to think could over 
have heard of it. 


CONTROI. OP Till’. NATIVE STATES. 

[To bIoi;NT«iTUAiiT Euphinstone.] — The control which 
wc are hereafter to cxcrci.^'C over the internal government of the 
Guickowar !.■< a very difficult point, and one which must depend 
more upon tlie disposition and talents of the Bcsldcut than any 
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rules that can he laid down for his guidance. We must trust much 
to the constant reiteration of good general principles, and to that 
confidence which must in lime he inspired hy our abstaining 
from minute interference. Though desirous of improvement, we 
must, particularly at first, he tolerant, or rather unobservant, of 
those abuses which belong more or less to all Native Govern- 
ments. We have a right to expect that if the prince is not com- 
petent to the direct management of his own affairs, he will nomi- 
nate a man of respectability and reputed integrity to be minister. 
But I would not infiucnce this choice more than by objection to 
any person that was different, or notorious for bad qualities. 

It is a great object to make the Guickowar State liquidate its 
debts; till this is done it is not able to perform its duties as an 
ally. A defined plan, therefore, should be adopted to effect this 
object; but when that is agreed upon by you and the prince, and 
ho and his ministers engage to carry it into execution, nothing 
but complete failure on their part would warrant our interference 
with the officers they employed to collect the revenue, or for 
directing the funds to the objects in view. By exciting their 
pride, and putting everything on their own responsibility, we may 
attain their cordial concurrence in the accomplishment of this de- 
sirable end. But give the Eesident the power of protesting against 
the nomination of their inferior officers, and you make it a duty 
with him to do so in all cases where ho has doubts of the character 
of individuals whose merits or dcnierits no person in his situation 
can learn from disinterested sources ; an objection to one or two 
may force an appointment of a person of whom his Information 
(which in such case is likely to be partial and imperfect) gives 
him a better opinion. One such instance, by proclaiming a di- 
vided power in the exercise of the patronage of the State, paralyses 
the weaker Government in such a degree as to destroy it as an 
instrument of rule, and gives rise to all species of intrigue and 
misrepresentation. 

The Outs in India are, if possible, more active and full of 
cabals than those in England. The slightest indication of en- 
couragement makes them rush to the attack, and in cases like that 
you have to manage, I am convinced there is no safety but in. 
keeping to broad and distinct lines, and giving every possible 
olianoo to the inferior State of becoming equal to its functions. I 
speak here of the tight of interference in the Resident. It is bis 
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duty to conciliate the friendship of hotli the prince and his 
minister, and to offer in a mode that cannot injure the impression 
of their power every advice and admonition j but unless in some 
very flagrant case — the appointment of some man of such notorious 
and proved bad fame that the objection occurs to all the Guzerat 
world as a matter of course — would give the Resident no power 
of interfering with the nomination of these inferior ofEcers. The 
Resident should hoar no complaints except those that involve 
mutters connected with Company’s troops or subjects with foreign 
states or chief tributaries, or that relate to the preservation of 
the internal peace of the country. To hear even, or allow those 
under him to hear, any other complaints or appeals, is virtually to 
deprive the Government, which you profcrs an intention to sup- 
port, of the power of rule, by taking away fiom it that respect and 
confidence on which its ability to fulfil its function can alone be 
grounded. 

This is the most difficult of all parts of our controlling Govern- 
ment, for it is one upon which all the native atmospbein around 
the Resident constantly presses him. The motives of our conduct 
in this particular are quite unintelligible to natives. Unacquainted 
with our alarm at extending our direct power, they cannot com- 
prehend why wc should not make the most of all the advantages 
fortune has given us. An old able rogue now in my service, who 
has played no mean part in the troubles of the last thirty years, 
often says to me, “ I hav.e lived so long and so well upon the dis- 
putes and complaints of others, that I shall never got reconciled 
to your doctrine upon these subjects." I believe he hardly yet 
thinks me serious. 

I conclude you do not mean, wlien you say that the expenditure 
must bo necessarily under the Resident’s control, that lie should 
regulate all its details, but that he should sec engagements that have 
been agreed upon fulfilled, old debts liquidated, and no new ones 
incurred, and also that the servants of the State, particularly the 
army, aro not in arrears. He should certainly have access to ac- 
counts if he requires it, to fulfil this part of his duty ; but it uill 
be a gretit point if a good choice of a minister makes liis duties 
general, for a constant and minute investigation of accounts will 
lead not only to ve.\ation and trouble, but engender deception 
and misstatement. All you propose about the army and family 
of the Guiokowar appears unobjectionable, except that I should 
VOL. II. 2 B 
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liko that ho could bo induced, as an experiment, to fix the pay of 
the contingent in Malwah. Regarding this, however, I wrote fully 
before. I am alike a friend to employing, to aid the Resident in 
the duties you propose, an able native, or even more than one, as 
I am to giving them high pay. We can have no other claim 
upon their integrity ; but such should be kept as a mere servant 
of the Resident. Elevate him in any way into a public servant, 
with distinct responsibility, or even a right to his employment 
beyond the will or convenience of the Resident, and you incur a 
hazard of raising a native to an influence that may disturb your 
plans. 


CONSTITUTION OP THE BHITISH-INDIAN GOVERNMENT, AND 
MAINTENANCE OE THE NATIVE STATES. 

[To Major STSWABT.j- ^^ pr oposed sixteen years ago that the 
Supreme Government shoulo. be relieved from attention to the 
details of a Presidency. To load the Governor-General of India, 
upon its present scale, with the cares of a factory, appears too 
ab3uxdj1|)ut then how to relieve it is a most dillioult question ; for 
what 'men, who view our possessions in this quarter on a large and, 
I presume, a jxist scale, deem comparatively a trifling part of the 
concern, stands in the first rank witli many of our mastera in 
England. It is altogether a strange anomaly, and most difncult 
to correct; for how to amend the Direction, and to give it a better 
character for its altered duties, withoift weakening that mound 
which stands between India and the corrupt patronage of England, 
I confess I do not know, ^he present constitution of the Indian 
Government in England has many defects, but it has gi’eat and 
substantial advantages. The Directors, without the power of doing 
mischief, can prevent it. Their general ignorance (tirere are a 
few distinguished exceptions) of the afiairs of India does good. 
It prevents in most cases (particularly on large points) that active 
and minute interference which, in a body so very remote, must 
do hurn^ On the whole, then, I holieve this part of the consti- 
tution must be left to improve itself; or, if any alteration is made, 
it must bo with great care. A considerable change has taken 
place. The decline of the shipping interests is a progress to an 
imperceptible hut actual change. If the trade with the continent 
pf India ever proved a loss (and many able men have conjectured 
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it would), itrf being abandoned would greatly alter botli tbe duties 
and the character of the Court. 

On what would result from the loss of their army I will not 
speculate, but conclude tliis part of the subject with expressing 
my opinion (and it ia that of a man who lias received nothing but 
favors from the Throne, and neglect from the India House), tha't if 
ever there shall cease to he an intermediate body bctwecn'*the 
Crown and India of sulhciont strcagtli to shield the latter from 
oncroacliment, we s^ill soon cease to liavc any trouble in govern- 
ing this vast' empire. I 

A change of .«ysktfin in the local govoriuncut of India l.s ipiito 
indispctisablo. It will force ibxdf, and every day it is (hdayed will 
bn at the hazard of embairu'-’meut and ronfiision. There is no 
difficulty, fortunately, in this inea'=urc but what may arise frenu 
the oaus(' to which I liave alluded in the Direction — unreason- 
iihle prejudices, and .an abstract dislike of change, carried so far 
as to hate it even when for the better. Of the necessity of eman- 
cipating the Supreme Government from the drudgery of the shop 
I have already given my opinion ; and to save you and myself 
trouble upon other points, I enclose copies of several letters I have 
lately written, referring to the actual condition of India, and to 
the changes required in the mode of government, particularly 
where that now and different species of rule is to be tried which 
is to control clusters of states and communities, and to preserve 
them in temper and in peace without interfering with their in- 
ternal administration or arrangements. This is, believe me, under 
tbe most favorable circumstances, no easy raacliinery to conduct, 
and once out of order, almost impossible to be repaired ; yet you 
have your choice betwixt this and an indent upon Hertford 
College and Addiscombe for one thousand writers and five thou- 
sand cadets, and Teringy Haj all over India ! 

This, perhaps, must come at last ; but it is the duty of every 
man wlio understands the real interests of his country to use all 
his efforts to avert it as long ns possible. The Native Governments 
are abused as intolerably bad ; why, even in this view, the very 
contrast of their government with ours is strength. Make all 
India into zillahs, and I will a«sert it is not in the order of things, 
considering the now sentiments that must bo infused — the npom- 
tiou ( unchecked by comparison) of that dislike to rule which all 
luunau beings have, and that depression and exclusion from all 

2b 2 
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high rank and fame, civil or military, of more than a crore of 
men, ■which must he the consequence of the establishment of our 
direct authority — that our empire should last fifty years ; hut if 
■we can contrive to keep up a number of hlativc States ■without 
political po^wer, but as royal instruments, we shall, I believe, exist 
in India as long as we maintain our naval superiority in Europe ; 
beyond this date it is impossible. But, on the other hand, while 
we have that superiority, no European enemy (not even the re- 
doubted Russians) can shako our Eastern throne, if wo have 
wisdom enough (which I doubt) not to destroy ourselves I 


BESULTS OP CONQUEST. 

[To Major Ste^wabt.] — ^The large work has been done. India 
is subdued. The very minds of its inhabitants are for the moment 
conquered; but neither its former history nor our experience 
warrants our expectation that these feelings ■will be permanent. 
“Wc have never, during the ■whole period of our rule, gained a 
pro^vince by our arms in which we have not found a reaction, 
after the inhabitants were recovered from the stun of the first 
blow. Can we expect this last and greatest of our strides -will be 
exempt from this e^vil — that the elements wo have scattered, but 
mot destroyed, will perish of themselves ? They may ; but such a 
result is against all history and all experience, and is, therefore, 
not to be anticipated. 

Though I foresee danger, I by no means intend to state that we 
may not prevent, or that we shell not conquer it ; but this I -will 
aver, that the Government of India, during the next four or five 
years, ■will require more care, more knowledge, and more firmness 
than it has ever done since we possessed that country. With the 
means we have, the work of force is comparatively easy. Om- 
habits and the liberality of the principles of our govem-ment give 
grace to conquest, and men are for the moment satisfied to be at 
the feet of a generous and humane conqueror. Tired and dis- 
gusted with their own anarchy, the loss of power even is not 
regretted. Halcyon days are anticipated, and they prostrate 
themselves in hopes of elevation. All these impressions made by 
the combined effects of power, humanity, and fortune, are im- 
proved to the utmost by the character of the first rule established 
over them. Tlio agents employed by Government are generally 
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men -who had ncfiuired a name in the very scone in which they 
had to act. They arc instructed to conciliate, and, unfettered hy 
rules, their measures are shaped to soothe the passions and assiini- 
kte with the habits and prejudices of those whom they had to 
attach to the interests or to reduce to obedience to tlic British 
Government. But there arc many causes which operate to make 
this period of short duration. Tlio change from it to that of a 
colder course of policy in our political agents, and the introduc- 
tion of our laws and regulations into countries immediately 
dependent upon us, is' that of agitation and alarm. It is the 
hour in which men awake from a dream. Disgust and discontent 
succeed to terror and admiration. The princes, chiefs, and other 
principal persons who had been supported by the character of our 
first intcrcouvsc, see nothing but a system that dooms them to 
certain decline, 'fhey have, like weak and fulling men, deluded 
themseh-es with better hopes; but delusion is ever rendered more 
insuflerablo by being of ovrr own creation. I shall not at pre- 
sent dwell upon the means necessary to prevent or remedy these 
evils in territories subject to our owu sway, but proceed to the 
question as it affects our political relations in genei’al, and particu- 
larly those with D. R. Scindinh. I am alike an enemy to that 
minute and vexatious interference with Native States which con- 
tradicts the purpose for which we maintain them in existence, and 
lessens the power where it does not altogether destroy the utility 
of an instrument of government which the obligations of faith or 
the dictates of policy compel us to use, as I am to that system 
which, satisfied with a dependent state fulfilling the general con- 
ditions of its allluneo, gives a blind support to the governing 
power, however ruinous its measures to the prosperity of the 
country and the happiness of Its inhabitants. 

If policy requires that we should govern a considerable part of 
India through its native princes and chiefs, it is our duty to 
employ all our influence and all our power to strengthen, instead 
of weakening, these royal instruments of rule. No speculation of 
comparative improvement or better administration should lead 
us aside from this path. The general good that is effected hy our 
remaining in it must always overbalance any local benefit that 
could bo derived from quitting it. If forced by circumstances to 
depart from this coiiiw, better assume the direct sovereignty of 
the country at once than leave to the mock and degraded iiistra- 
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mcnts of our power any means of avenging themselves upon a 
State which renders them the debased tools of its Government. 

Those who are the supporter’s of a system that loaves a State, 
which our overshadowing friendship has shut out from the sun- 
shine of that splendor which once gave lustre almost to its vices, 
to die by its own hand — to perish unaided by us amid that 
putrefaction which has been produced by an internal administra- 
tion consequent to our alliance — can have no rational argument 
but that the speediest death of such Government is the best, 
because it brings them soonest to the point at which we con (on 
grounds that will be admitted as legitimate both in India and 
England) assume the country, and give it the benefits of our 
direct rule. But this is tho master-evil against A^iich wc arc to 
guard. Territory is coming too fast upon us. (W e cannot pre- 
vent accessions, and the period may arrive when the whole 
peninsula will he under our immediate rule ; hut every considera- 
tion requires this period to he delayed, and every effort should be 
made to regulate a march in which we must proceed. No addi- 
tional province can now ho desirable hut as it furnishes us with 
positive means of supporting that general peace which is alike 
essential for the prosperity of our provinces and tho preservation 
of those whom it is our policy to maintain as rulers.'”^ 


AIPOtNTMENT TO HIGH OFriOE OP THE MILITAET SERVANTS 
OE THE COMPANY. 

[To Mb. Canning.] — ^Thero can ho no doubt, as I am dis- 
tinctly informed by several letters from the India House, that it 
was the circumstance of Mr. Elphinstone’s being a civil servant 
which principally promoted his success. I was aware, when 
despair of obtaining military command before I was superan- 
nuated, led me to s^r a civil government, of all the prejudices I 
had to overcome, ^h'c general objection against the elevation of 
any servant of the ’Company to such high station had only one 
rational ground to rest upon — ^that of their want of knowledge of 
the government of their own country; or, in other words, their 
being too Indian. /To remove this, I devoted four years, in which 
I might have rendered myself affluent (had that boon the leading 
object of my life), to a residence in England, and a study of the 
constitution of my country, and particularly of those links which 
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connect it with its great and extraordinary empire in Asia. Tlio 
next feeling I had to coinhat was one against the promotion to a 
civil government of a military servant of the Company (many 
Iviug’s olhccrs had hcen raised to those high stations) ; and hero, 
also, I thought I had been successful, and congratulated myself 
not more on the prospect of my personal advancement than at 
having contributed by my clTorta to remove a bar which I had 
ever considered, both as it related to individuals and the public, 
to be as invidious as it was unjust and impolitic. Though I am 
•Still convinced (T must otherwi.'c have lost my memory) that a 
groat majority of the Court of Directors were consenting to my 
elevation, and thougli I am assured that I have done nothing since 
I left England that should have lessened tiro favor of that body, I 
could not expect, when circumstances led to my name being 
brought forward in equal competition with that of a civil servant 
of the highest character, that the feelings of partiality towards 
that branch of the service would not operate to my disadvantage. 
I am very far from imputing any such wish to you; on the con- 
trary, I am assured you desired my success, and by placing me 
first on the list (primus inter pares) you indicated that sentiment as 
far as the nature of the proceeding which you deemed it your 
duly to adopt would permit. I am, my dear Sir, compelled to 
refer the very decided preference that was given by the Court to 
Mr. Elphinstone, when our names were brought before them in 
an official manner, to the prejudice I have noticed ; or to admit 
that his late services were greater than mine in a proportion that 
outweighed my claim, grounded on seniority, and I cannot forget 
that I had reached the highe.=t station in tlie political line at the 
period when Mr. Elphinstone first entered it ; and since that I 
am not disposed to admit I have been passed by any man in the 
race. 

I do not mean by any observations I have made upon this 
subject to affirm that the civil service is not higher than the 
military, or to represent the latter as having as officers any pre- 
tensions whatever to political or civil stations; hut when long 
employment and acknowledged competence in these branches of 
the .service bring a military man prominently forward, there 
should bo no bar to his promotion. When arrived at a stage 
when he can stand in such competition, ho must bo considered to 
have passed all those obstacles which, speaking generally, limit 
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men to the duties of their professions. To pursue him when so 
far advanced with that prejudice which formed a very proper and 
reasonable bar to his first rise, is as unjust as it relates to the indi- 
vidual as it is unwise in reference to the interest of the State. 
This particularly applies to such an empire as that we have 
founded in India ; for we can dispense with no talent or expe- 
rience that is necessary for its government, and every principle 
that goes to repress a fair and honorable ambition in men, who 
desire to qualify themselves for this arduous task, is to be con- 
demned. I speak of this subject more at liberty from considering 
that I have no longer that personal interest which I had in the 
question. I am never likely to be a candidate for another Indian 
Government. 

1 observe you think, if my name alone had been brought for- 
ward, that the very converse of the feeling I have supposed would 
have been excited — ^that you would have been charged with a 
desire of preferring military men exclusively to such high civil 
stations. This would have been very unjust. My nomination, 
had it ocomi’ed, would have been more of an exception to a rule 
than a precedent for one. I should have been the first Company s 
military servant, since the appointment of Lord Clive to be 
Governor- General (a period of more than half a century), that had 
held the office of civil Governor on the continent of India. 


NATIVE AGENCY AND NATIVE INTRIGUE. 

[To Mr. Williams.] — Leave my school whenever its prin- 
ciples become burdensome. When indolence, with all its con- 
comitants of impatience and hasty judgment seizes possession of 
your mind, then take to your hookah, drink your glass heartily, 
listen with' complacency to some artful dewan or fawning moon- 
shee whose life is devoted to the discovery of your superior 
talents, and the treachery and falsehood of the black rascals with 
whom you have concern. If (which God forbid) you ever go off 
in this style, I shall pray for you to be without my pale; but as 
I believe you still in it, I must tell you that the great duty 
which political agents in your situation owe thej^Government, is to 
effect good work with bad instruments. You would have no 
merit if Sevajee were a different character; but yon will have a 
great deal if, being what you represent him, you can, by kindness 
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and attention, mixed wtli temper and judgment, render him a 
useful ruler and good ally. Nothing can do this hut frequent 
personal communication, and strict adherence to understood prin- 
ciples, particulai’ly with regard to the degree of interference in his 
affairs. What ho seems most to want is confidence, and he has, 
evidently, many mean qualities ; hut if we exercise a general 
control (abstaining from all small or detail work) in a manner 
that shows nothing excites our regret or displeasure but misrule, 
nothing meets our approbation and support but good government, 
it is almost impossible but the end wc have in view must be 
gained, that is, provided wc act ourselves. But tlio moment wo 
allow khans, pundits, moonshces, or any animals to mix, there 
is a dabbling and intriguing that gives the work a perfectly new 
oliaractcr. These aninials fight in our name for their own objects. 
Tlicy are acquainted with our temper and failings, and our pre- 
judices; they watch our passions, and study tbo very moment 
best suited to the tale that is to make the impression ; then charge 
upon him, Avhom they desire to depreciate, the faults which their 
arts have led him to commit. 

I do not say this is the case at Baroda, but it is the caso at 
most Native Courts I have seen. Using natives as much as most 
men, my life has passed in endeavours by personal labor to coun- 
teract this evil, and I have been tolcr-ably successful; but still I 
have been often deceived. Still, I continue at my object, for it 
is one of primary importance. It is, whether we are to manage 
what remains of India, not directly under British authority, through 
national princes and their ministers, or through natives in our 
service, acting on our support, aud in our name. Thcro arc cases 
where interference of this description cannot be avoided; but it 
leads direct to changes that I deprecate; and I therefore hope you 
will keep from it as long as you can. As far as my school is con- 
cerned, I shall not be satisfied Its principles have bad fair play 
unless an lionorable disciple like James Williams gives them a 
trial for two or throe years. I will have none of your Dodojoes 
Bobojccs, or your pundits or your khans, to make the experiment. 


KING-MAKING— THE NEW SOVEREIGNTr OF OUDE. 

[To Mr, Gerald Wellesley.] — “His Majesty” of Oiulo 
makes me sick. If the King of Delhi was in fact an absurdity or 
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a mockery (I do not admit it was cilker), it liad its root m a wise 
conformance to usage, in a generous consideration of llic feelings 
of fallen greatness. It was the veneration of a great power that had 
passed away; and the superstition that continued to give homage 
to the shrine which we had addressed to propitiate our rise, was 
sanctioned hy the example of the wisest among nations. There 
was little except goodness in it. The expenditure was fully repaid 
in the return of impression, and heforc wo came in direct inter- 
course with the imperial ohject of our bounty and consideration, 
all the danger, if not the embarrassment, that might under other 
circumstances have been anticipated from the inconsistency be- 
tween his name and power, had been done away, beyond, as far as 
I can judge, the moat remote apprehension of its ever hoing 
revived. 

I have heard and read enough upon the opposite side of this 
question; hut I have seen and known enough to treat all abstract 
wisdom on such points as folly. Bacon has told us what shrunken 
things the minds of most men would ho if stripped of their vani- 
ties and pretensions ; but where would you leave stales, if you 
were to knock away the thousand props, seen and unseen, by 
which they were supported? many and some of the strongest of 
which have their foundation in what one of your /were general 
politicians or authors would pronounce, justly enough, folly, pre- 
judice, ignorance, and absurdity. When we can gel a world 
made of other compounds than the present, such a man may suc- 
ceed with his system; hut while the great majority are foolish, 
prejudiced, and ignorant, it must be by conforming to their cha- 
racter, by gaining their passions and feelings, as well as what little 
reason they possess, to his side, and not hy outraging them, that 
the great objects of Grovernment will be answered, and the founda- 
tion laid for such gradual and slow reform as a really wise man 
would alone attempt. 

But though I am for the above reasons disposed to give and 
countenance worship at an old and veiierahlo though decayed 
shrine, would I permit others iliat are dependent ou mo to pro- 
claim their contempt of what I am content to venerate ? Would 
I create (for in this case permission is creation), a golden calf, and 
allow him to throw off his nominal subordinate title, and assume 
equality with the degraded representative of a line of monarohs 
to whom his ancestors have for ages been really or nominally 
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siitjccfc? But this question has a more serious consideration 
attached to it. The King of Oude has great means j he has 
immense treasures, numerous subjects, and an extended territory. 
Is the royal title he has been encouraged or allowed to assume 
calculated to put him more in love with his actual dependence 
upon the British Government, or is it likely to inflate him, or 
some of his successors, with notions irreconcileable to their condi- 
tion? These opinions (which, however, are onfy'to yourself) are, 
I believe, similar to what you entertain upon this subject. It is 
one of no slight magnitude. The matter came by surprise on me, 
and I am yet ignorant of the causes which led to its adoption. 
Had I boon aw'are of such an intention, I should have urged aU 
the reasons that occurred to me against it; and among these, I 
should have stated the impolicy of disturbing a point that was at 
rest. 

I have heard it urged that Tippoo usurping the title of Sultan 
caused no sensation, while others have argued that a variety of 
heads divide the Mahomedans. To the first, I answer that it 
was not the fact. Tippoo became more unpopular among Ma- 
homedans from throwing off his nominal dependence upon the 
Mogid, than all the acts of Iris life; and on the 5th of May (the 
day after he was slain), Meer Alluin solicited me to allow him to 
proceed with an immense concourse to the principal mosque, that 
he might vindicate the honor of the House of Delhi, and make 
reparation to the insulted feelings of those who (like the Nizam, 
his master) still professed allegiance to Shah Allum, by reading 
the Kutbah in that monarch’s name at the only place in India 
where it h.rd Ijccn discontinued. ‘With regard to the division of 
Mahomedan feelings, we have had the experience of nearly a 
century to prove it could not have had a more innocent point of 
union (if it is stated to be such) than in a common veneration for 
the powerless, pensioned representative of the family of Timour. 

I have tlmt respect for both Lord Hastings and his councillor^ 
that there must, I think, be strong reasons* for this act, I have 
written to Metcalfe to ask them; and after all, it is not impugning 
the wisdom or policy of the measure, to say it has not my concur- 
rence, where it is sanctioned by that of abler men. 

The stroncf rrasous wero a croro the title wliieli Lord Hostings allowed 
of mpci's (a iiiillion sterling) -nhicli, him to bear, 
in. effect, the Hahob TV’uzccr paid for 
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lEREGULAR TEOOPS. 

[To Colonel James Skinneb.] — am glad* you propose to 
give a short memoir of your corps. If written, as I have no doubt 
it will, with the same clear conciseness, and in the same spirit of 
modesty and truth which marks your letter to the Calcutta 
Journal, it will bo a most valuable document. 

With respect to the merits of our Irregular Horse, you know 
my sentiments. We have both in our own service, and as auxi- 
liaries, many excellent bodies of this class of soldiers. Yours are 
the best I have ever seen of the former description, though, I 
believe, some of the Rohilla Corps are very good. But you have 
had great advantages, and have made admirable use of them. I 
do not mean to flatter when I say you are as good an Englishman 
as I know; but you are also a Native Irregular, half-born and 
fully bred amid them, understand their characters, enter into their 
prejudices, can encourage widiout spoiling them, know what they 
can — and, what is more important — what they cannot do. The 
superiority of your corps rests upon a foundation that no others 
have. Your Ressaldars are men, generally speaking, not only of 
character, but of family. Those under them are not only their 
military, but their natural dependents. These are links which 
it is difficult for the mere European officer to keep up. Ho too 
often runs upon smart men, promotes (perhaps a man of low family 
and indiflerent character among themselves) for some gallant 
action, and then ascribes to envy, jealousy, and all unworthy 
motives, the deficienoy in respect and obedience of those under 
him, forgetting the great distance between Regular and Irregular 
corps on this point. Your personal kindness and generosity to 
your corps has also effected much, and I have ever.foimd, in Hin- 
dostan fourteen years ago, and in Malwah during the last two, that 
every horseman of your corps considers, whether his duty requires 
him to act against the enemy or to protect tho inhabitants, that 
he has your good name in his keeping. This, 1 delight in ob- 
serving, is a master-motive on all occasions. 

To conclude with my opinion upon Irregular Horse. Inde- 
pendent of the policy of keeping in pay, or in tho service of our 
allies, a considerable number of this class, I do not, on the scale 
we now are, understand how wc can operate in tho field without 
them; but everything depends on their good management. They 
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are no more lit for the clutice of Regular Cavalry than the latter 
are for theirs. They are our light troops, and, as such, have their 
distinct place. To take them out of that is their ruin. You know 
it is my opinion that you have gone to the very verge of malcing 
had Regulars of admirable Irregulars. 


EVILS OE TOO MUCH INXEKPEEENCE. 

[To Captain Tod.] — I fear if wc met, you might think 
some of my principles had a spirit of indolence in them. I try 
hard to quiet what is agitated, but disturb nothing that is at all 
at rest. I adopt no measure that I can avoid which has any re- 
trospect of former events (and I style all such before 1817, taking 
that as the date of the establishment of our paramount power); 
not but that I sec many that arc good, but because I desire to bo 
understood, and fear to give alarm. I should dread men saying 
to one another. Where will the interference of Malcolm-Sahib 
stop? Now, with this rule, I should be frightened at talking 
about, much less acting, in any way that went to reform of rights 
and tenures of lauds. In my quarter, it is a series of illegiti- 
macy, usurpation, and confusion of title, from right to left. You 
have, probably, a different scene. There is, however, one thing 
of which I am convinced, which is, the slower we go the better. 
I should bo glad to make you a convert to a doctrine which, by 
diminishing your labor, would give the public a better chance of 
the continuance of your services. 


EVILS OF DIVIDED AUTHOBITY. 

[To Mk. Jenkins.] — I will send you any papers I find bear- 
ing upon the management of new countries. Had you given 
your sentiments earlier about tlie Valley of the Nerbudda, I think 
we should hardly have had (what we seem now threatened with) 
countries containing the same inhabitants, divided between two 
British authorities, governing indistinct portions of the same 
people in opposite ways, both ns to the form and substance of rule. 
Tills cannot increase their respect for either our wisdom or con- 
sistency, and must, I think, create much confusion. Your early 
report upon the subject ra.ay prevent any of those effects. But 
after all, our concern (which is every day increasing, and must 
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increase) is altogether too large and complicated Tor the e xisti ng 
form of our Government. Bui indolence, dislike of change, the 
dread of the Directors, the love of exercising power, even in its 
minutest fractions, will long prevent any of those great and wise 
measures which could alone avert those evils which are the natural 
concomitants of our altered condition^ Wc shall travel to ends 
which I conscientiously helicve miglit be safely attained in a few 
months, through years of vexation and trouble, if not danger. 

[To Me. James Stuaet.] — My present situation is, in point 
of allowance, as good as I could desire. Its duties arc both large 
and important ; but you must, in your provisions for their execution 
when T go, enter more than you have yet done into their nature 
and extent, or you will have collision and confusion. It is true 
what you state regarding several of the present appointments in 
India being in actual power nearly what I suggest. But, as far 
as I can judge, much more is rerjuired, than has been done, before 
they can bo efficient to their complex and increasing functions; 
hut I will not revive this subject. I shall only suggest, that what- 
ever arrangements you may propose for this (juartor, the day is 
yet distant when you can trust to common routine; and depend 
upon it, you can have no danger worse than the multiplication of 
petty and distinct authorities. Prill the scene is more settled, you 
must have men of calibre at thelemotcr parts of your dominions 
whoso name and weight will supply the wants of an undefined 
system. "We have duties as lords paramount of quite a novel 
description, and which, to be understood, must be seen and judged 
upon the spot!^ I wish you could come through Malwah on your 
way to Englaw, and be convinced of this fact. 

[To Me. Adam.] — I can already perceive that I am not wrong 
in the predictions I early made of the increasing difficulties that 
would come upon us when past miseries were forgotten, and the 
feelings of gratitude which states and individuals released from 
their oppressors entertained for their liberators wore changed for 
those sentiments of envy and dislike, if not hatred, with which all 
who exercise rule regard those by whose power, oven when pro- 
tected, they arc overshadowed; hut it will depend upon your 
wisdom how far the difficulties to which I have alluded, and 
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■wliicli are inseparable from your power, are gradually diminished 
or increased. 

We have, as far as I can judge, no chance of completely over- 
coming them but by constituting as a permanent part of the 
system, not as a temporary stop-gap expedient, one higli and con- 
trolling authority, with ample means to manage and direct the 
whole. The events of the last two months point out the necessity 
of this measure in a very remarkable manner. The death of the 
Nabob of Bhopal, that of the AIaha-r*ao of ICotah, the infirm 
state of Zalim Singh, and the mutiny in Scindiuh’s army, have 
sot throe of your political agents (all good and able men) in 
action, and each has very properly limited himself, and will con- 
tinue to limit himself, to his own work, and will form [dans and 
call for troops acconling to his own view of the particular inte- 
rests of which he liu'i cliargc, and this in a country yet new to our 
touch, and In which interests and territories arc so intermixed 
that no negotiation or operation can take place without vibrating 
through the whole, I can assure you that my mind has suffered 
so much lately from thinking what was expected from mo, and 
how little real power I had, compared to what should belong to the 
station I fill and to my responsibility, that had I not been induced 
by other circunistanoes to leave India, I must have seriously 
represented my situation, with a desire to have it remedied, or a 
petition to bo relieved. As it is, I can only repeat my opinion, 
that if you give any successor to mo, you should make all within 
his circle obedient to his instructions. If you desire to portion out 
the management and control of the countries among licsldonts, 
he a.i defined as possible in their limits and respective powers ; 
then trust to their good tempers, good understanding with each 
other, and to the goodness of an all-seoing and protecting Pro- 
\'idence. 


ADVICE TO A TODNa EOLITIOAL. 

[To Caetaist S .] — No man mistakes his own character 

more than you do. You have plenty of qualifications (beyond a 
lingui.^t), but you want spring and confidence In your own oxeel- 
lenl abilities. All now ilepcnds upon yourself. The situation 
you are now named to will bo one of use to you and the public, as 
you choose, If you do nothing unasked, — if you, dreading respon- 
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sibility, and not being in love with every-day exertion, limit 
yourself to a mere obedience of orders, why, you will prevent 
harm, but do little more; but if, rousing yourself to what belongs 
to your qualities and pretensions, you take a view of the large 
tract and wild tribes assigned as a noble field for mental and 
bodily exertion, as one in wluch you can do yourself credit, your 
country good, and bring blessings on your name by converting to 
order and civilisation thousands of miserable robbers, who, while 
they are wretched themselves, are a bane to society, you will 
elevate your own character and promote the views and interests of 
Government. I expect you will do all this. You should be^n 
by making yourself master of the geography of the country, and 
of the history, character, and habits of its inhabitants. I shall 
look for an early and able report upon the general outlines of the 
whole — minute inquiry must do the rest. 


BLESSING OP SELP-aONTENT. 

[To Captain Tod.] — O n the subject of ambition I may speak, 
as I have been all my life an aspirant. I think on that beyond all 
other matters in life. We are the makers or destroyers of our own 
peace of mind and happiness. It is the habit we give ourselves of 
thinking upon such subjects, or the way in which we view them, 
that makes every occurrence in an ambitious man’s life a subject 
of regret or consolation. 

I have, through a breach of promise in rulers, the intrigues of 
opponents, and the defection of friends, seen a person who was not 
only my junior by twelve years in the political line, but had been 
under me, supersede my fair and recognised claims to a Govern- 
ment. I have seen another officer, whose pretensions, though, 
great, wore publicly placed by the Indian Minister below mine, 
raised to a Government for which I was declared not cli^blo. 
All my friends are in indignation, but I am neither in a rage nor 
disappointed. Two most able men who wore behind mo have by 
accident (iny self-love persuades me) shot ahead; but the race is 
not over. The day’s work is not done. Besides, how many hun- 
dreds have I beaten ? It is folly, according to my doctrine, that 
makes us unhappy. It is presumption and an over-estimate of 
ourselves that renders us disappointed. This is my course of 
reasoning ; it may he wrong, but it keeps me in spirits. You may 
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have formed schemes which are not realised. But take a view of 
the past and the future. Look to the altered condition of India. 
You will find yourself on a high step of a large ladder, the top of 
which you may in time expect to reach ; hut both your happiness 
and success depends upon your being at rest with your own 
mind. 


GAMBLING IN THE ARMY. 

[To .3 — must now take a liberty with you, which is less 

authorised by the length of our acquaintance than the impression 
I have received of your character. I am well acquainted with all 
the delicacy that is requisite for a person in my situation inter- 
fering, either by advice or otherwise, with what passes In private 
sodety amongst those who arc in the performance of all their 
public duties under his orders and control; but there is in such 
matters a right of friendship which should be exercised to the 
utmost before there can be a ground for other admonition; and I 
confess my habits are such, and I go so far in the enjoyment and 
in the delight of seeing others enjoy every social pleasure that is 
within limits, that it is harder for me to draw the line than for 
many others. But, on the other hand, my known propensities and 
my hearty participation in every amusement must give me more 
claims, than a mere dry stick woxdd have, to be heard as the advo- 
cate of moderation in our pleasures. 

My fiaend Ludlow had, I know, much talk with you and your 
good chum the Colonel upon this subject, and it is the report he 
made of your being his warm auxiliary that loads me to write you 
in the confidential manner I now do, preferring that to a direct 

communication with Colonel , for whom, both privately and 

puhlicly, I have that regard, that I am really alarmed at the idea 
of hurting and annoying him. But as I do conceive that the ex- 
ample and encouragement given by a man of his standing, cha- 
racter, and popularity keep up the ball more than anything else, 
I must say one or two words to him through your friendly me- 
dium. 

I neither have nor ever had any quarrel with that moderate card- 
playing which men can afford; but when it goes higher, and when 
nights are passed at the devil’s books and dice, and when young 
men lose in one sitting what must distress them for months, if not 
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years, I cannot be Indillerent. Tlie tone of every society depends 
npon a few, and whatever a ^iri.t of independence may sug- 
gest, the example of their seniors has great weight. The high 
qualities of our friend the Colonel as a soldier-, his excellent 
temper and warm heart, have made liim altogether a man whom a 
younher, and some older than younkers, would he as glad to follow 
to the loo or dice-table as to the charge. And yet I am sure, 
when he gives way to those rooted habits to which we are all 
more or less slaves, he must at times be as much annoyed at the 
inroads which gambling and bad hours make upon health, habits, 
and, I must add, good discipline, as any man in the universe. 
Do, my dear sir, add your influence to mine to make him refrain 
from a course which, in the end, must hurt himself, and, what a 
man of his feelings will feel more, may seriously injure others. I 
am not a Radical. I want only a temperate reform, to which 
we might hope to gain others. You will, I know, give me all 
your aid. 

I do not ivrite on this subject without experience, or without 
interest. I have hecn, in my very early years, the victim of such, 
bahits, and was only saved by the combined workings of distress 
from debt, and a strong call from men of whose regard I was 
proud, and who added to the respect I owed them as superiors all 
the claims of friendship. 

Now, as you know, I am fond of my rubber at whist, and bil- 
liards, and my race ; hut both my feeling and my duty are so 
much against gambling to any extent that can injure men, that 
I look forward vrith regret to the necessity of limiting my own en- 
joyments, lest I should be misjuofed here or elsewhere. 


ADVICE TO A TODNa OPEICEE. 

[To CoKNET M .] — I have received your letter, and am 

pleased with it. There ore some points on which you are wrong. 
A young man like you should never be balancing about climate 
or expenses. If you are wanted to survey — if you got one 
hundred rupees, fifty rupees, or nothing — you should volunteer. 
Calculation about difference of expenses is stuff and nonsense. 
If you cannot carry a large tent, take a Goorkha and pitch under 
a tree. Instead of two or three horses and twenty followers, take 
one horse and five ox rix men. Instead of good dinners and the 
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&c., &c., &c., of Hbdostan, take jour currj and rice. It skould 
tc your pride to be above all these luxuries, and to give yourself 
up to tl>o judgment of your superiors and the dictates of zeal. 
These arc, however, points which depend upon your disposition; 
but you must try and alter that, if it leads you out of the track 
which can alone ensure success. 


r^^XJLSOar COLLKCTION OP SUPPLIES. 

[To Colonel Ludlow.] — I allow no commissary or any other 
pei'adu to employ hurkarahs or clmprassics in any way but carry- 
ing letters, or with their own cattle. They must never he seen in 
any communication with tlic natives of the country cither to obtain 
cattle, labourers, or grain. The Government money and private 
monoy will obtain tlicsc in the only way that I can ever consent 
to their being obtained. It mtist be an extraordinary emergency 
of real service that will ever make me infringe upon this principle. 
I will not do it to save any money or trouble, or to accommodate 
the public service, or to save John Company’s cash. Ton say no 
person employs chuprassies but those that have a right. I know 
of no man in Malwah that has a right to send one into the country 
for any purpose that implies the least interference with the free- 
dom of the natives to give or to refuse to give anything they 
have ; and I must entreat of you to abstain as much as you pos- 
sibly can from aiding the Commissariat or any public oflScer with 
your influence by applying to the vkkeel or any local officer. I did 
this at first, but have loft off. I employ no hurkarahs. Oolonol 
Houstoun sends none into the country; and every one of the Com- 
missariat that were caught going from their exact duty have been 
flogged ; so that set are now in as good order as others. If we 
want to inspire that confidence among the natives which will secure 
us spontaneous service and abundant supply, we must refrain from 
the exercise of our commanding influence. If we commence with 
the latter, it is like the use of strong liquors — dram must succeed 
drdm, and the bad habit daily grows worse. 


ADVICE TO AN OLD OPPlCER. 

[To Colonel I do not yet know the plan that is in 

Colonel — — had asked Malcolm to recommend Mm to Government as his 
successor. 

9 r 9. 
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contemplation for the fulfilment of my numerous duties when I 
depart (which I soon shall), much less the person or persons meant 
for them. It is a subject on which I cannot intrude the name of 
any friend, as I feel it belongs exclusively to Lord Hastings to de- 
termine on those he thinks best fitted to the charge. I must, 
however, add my opinion that, while your rank and pretensions 
make it impossible you should commence a political career in a 
subordinate station, you will have to encounter many and serious 
difficulties before you can, at a single leap, obtain one of the first 
ffltuations in the line. 

It is very painful to me, my dear , to be obliged to throw 

cold water upon the hopes of ono whose disappointments have been 
already so great; but if you are of the same temperament you 
were in former days, you will forgive anything but coldness and 
insincerity, and in the full confidence that your feelings and cha- 
racter are unchanged from what I knew them, I will add my 
opinion upon the conduct you should pursue. You have, for your 
period of service, been fortunate as to rank — you held the highest 
station, and your efforts In it have established your character, par- 
'ticularly with the army to whidi you belong. You were forced 
to resign station to obtain health. In the latter object (which is 
above all others) you have succeeded. You may have sacrificed 
fortune, and find some difficulty in educating a family ; but, after 
all, what is there appalling in your prospects if you view them 
with confidence; but it is essential .for your happiness, as well 
as your reputation, that you should not sink into an omedwar 
-ox expectant. If the gentlemen at Calcutta have nothing for you, 
.join your corps, and show, as you easily can, how qualified you 
.are to command. Accommodate (I speak with all the freedom of 
an old friend) your expenses and establishment to your condition, 
and give an example that no man can, whatever situation he may 
have held, be above the cheerful performance of his duties in his 
rank in the army. Take this course, and you will feci relief from 
that irksome state of mind which attends a life of expectation. 
I have traced for you the exact course I took myself when I last 
arrived in India. I obtained a month’s leave to stay at Madras 
and a nomination to a corps (which secured me a brigade) in 
General Doveton’s force. Though I had despatches I would not 
intrude myself. I was, however, called to Calcutta, and you 
know what has followed; but if it had been otherwise, I should 
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have gone to the old drill with as much heart as I did to larger 
work, hecause I should have had a pride in my independence, 
mixed with a confidence that, from the knowledge all had of my 
former services, and the fact that I was still competent to equal 
exertions, I must got on one way or another. You arc (though 
perhaps in a different line) just as certain of getting on as I 
was; so, for God^s sake, look at the service with heart, and do not 
present tliom an officer of your character and pretensions in the 
attitude of a rejected solicitor for every vacant situation. De- 
pend upon it. If you do not neglect yourself, you are not of that 
stamp that can be long neglected by others. 


EVII.S OP PHKCiriTATE nEFOBM. 

[To Mb. Adam.] — It should luivc been a leading principle 
from the first, and having departed from it, you should recur to it, 
when opportunity offer's, to have kept your old and new posses- 
sions distinct in the modes of rule. This was of 'vital importance 
whore the latter contained a half-barbarous and turbulent popula- 
tion. I have been, my dear Adam, since I was fourteen (and 
that is nearly thirty-seven years), in India. The politics of that 
country have been my constant study for twenty-six of these 
years, and I need not tell you what opportunities I have enjoyed 
of forming a judgment of future events from experience of the 
past; but I will call to your mind that in almost every instance 
(Mysore excepted, where every pains was taken to avert the evil) 
when we have had an accession of territory, or of tributaries and 
dependents, as the result of a successful war, there have followed 
vexatious and expensive litigation, if not war, to complete the con- 
quest. 1 am quite assured that in nine cases out of ten this has 
been caused by an unwise precipitation in the process of amal- 
gamating our now countries with our old. This general prinr- 
ciple I have stated never required such attention as at this mo- 
ment, when ivc hiivc boldly and wisely avowed ourselves the 
arbitei'S and lords paramount of India, and when all, but particu- 
larly the higher classes, watch 'with tremulous anxiety every act 
even of a subordinate local authority. There is no country where 
this applies so strongly to as Bajpootana, and no country I have 
seen requires so much of your care to prevent years of serious and 
harassing trouble. 
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I contend that different liabits and different principles of action 
are essential to establish and maintain the peace and prosperity of 
the country lately come under our control, provided always it is 
your desire to protract the existence of their present princes and 
chiefs; if not, and you covet direct rule, yours is decidedly the 
best plan, and you have only, if a vacancy occurs at Delhi, to 
appoint an able, but obstinate judge, and my word for the rapid 
extension of your territories, for not a day will pass in which the 
rude Eajpoots, Meenahs, Mhairs, Goojurs, andBhccls of Western 
India will not commit some unpardonable outrage, violate all law, 
contemn established authority, plunder property under British pro- 
tection, and compel a moderate and just but firm Government to 
vigorous action to punish and destroy offenders in order that a 
salutary example may be afforded, and our insulted name and 
authority vindicated ! 

This is all very fine and very proper, when all these matters are 
understood, but the more I see, riie more I doubt the justice as 
well as the policy (to say nothing of the humanity) of applying all 
these nourishing terms and logical conclusions to the poor people 
to whom they are applied. The great object is to make them 
sensible of the character of the offence for which they are pun- 
ished. The degree of turpitude must ever depend much upon 
men’s motives, and these must be studied more than the acts of 
guilt and outrage, before a remedy can he applied. I confess my- 
self (hut do not let out the secret to the Lord in Council) I am a 
notorious compounder of felony. I consider in my continued 
collision vrith rogues, great and small, of every description, that 
I represent a State which can afford every sacrifice of form, so that 
the substance' of its high name and power is not injured. I have 
done more than this — have bred a tolerably large school to the 
same habits, and I have persuaded myself that by such a proceed- 
ing alone the peace can he kept, and our power gradually hut 
firmly established over the minds as well as bodies of the na- 
tives of this quarter; hut with all this I am satisfied that success 
depends upon all employed working in the same manner and to- 
wards the same ohjeots, and upon our system continuing to have 
its own character unblended with any other. 

[To Mb. Molomy.] — ^In my letter to you, I recollect the 
nonsenrical remarks upon a Calcutta mviliau which followed my 
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request for Mr. Mackenzie’s* papers, and this lias naturally led to 
your thinking I associated him with the personage I described. 
God forbid ! He has, from my meeting, when a younker, with his 
virtuous and able fathei-,t an hereditary claim on my respect. I 
have merely seen him, but am fully informed of his talent, and the 
paper you enclosed is an excellent specimen of the character of his 
mind. No ; my dreaded man was one of your Barlows or your 
Dowdeswolls, just those the errors of whose well-intended but mis- 
taken efforts the labor of the life of your able friend must be 
given to correct- It is, however, consoling to see the good work 
begun ; to see the cautious diffidence of knowledge modifying 
and revising, where it cannot alter or destroy, the rash innovations 
and erroneous measures of presumption and ignorance. The men 
who, with their now systems and improvements, proceeded to the 
demolition of the most ancient, I might almost say sacred, institu- 
tions of India, were virtuous and able ; but in acting without 
local and minute experience, in ventui’ing to legislate for mil- 
lions of human beings and countries with whom they were im- 
perfectly acquainted, they showed both ignorance and presump- 
tion. Bold in personal rectitude, and proud of superior light to 
other public servants, they forgol^ in their conscientious hurry to 
give their Government the full benefit of their purity and wis- 
dom, every principle by which a sensible man proceeding in 
such a great task should regulate his proceedings, and what 
with their simplifications and generalisations they have precipi- 
tated us into a fine mess. What a comment Mr. Mackenzie’s 
excellent paper is upon their measures ; and all the principles he 
lays doAvn are, I am glad to say, familiar to the highest authori- 
ties in England. The subject has been long studied, and is fully 
understood at the Board of Control. Though there may be now 
and then an individual whose travelled mind can dispense with 
those mechanical aids which the mass require, I will not give up 
the opinion which gave rise to this discussion — the expediency, 
nay, necessity for every public servant of Government being com- 
pelled to have part of his early education in active duties in the 
revenue and judicial service, but particularly the former, and 
there is no one act of my friend Sir Thomas Muuro that I admire 

* Mr. Holt Mackenzie. Tlie refer- j- Henry Maokeuzie, the author of 
cncc is to some papers on the settle- the Man t^Twl%ng> 
ment of the uorth-wcstuni provinces. 
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BO muck as hia sweeping Madras of all the young gentlemen, wko 
kad fixed tkemselvcs in garden-kouses, astke inkerltors elect of the 
future offices of secretaries, councillors, &c. They must now, 
tkank God, go tkrougk country work, and learn from personal 
okservation tke men, and their habits, for whom they are to 
legislate. 

Your account of your principal towns, &o., is very acceptable 
to mo. Pray add, hereafter, any memorandum you make or re- 
ceive from others. If you can send me any more of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s papers I shall be greatly gratified, or if you could get me 
one or two of tke best answers, suck as were minute, it would be 
a groat favor, for though on the wing for England, I cannot de- 
tach my mind from a concern in which I take such deep interest 
as the future administration of this vast empire. 


EMPLOTMBNT OP NATIVES OP INDIA IN THE PUBLIC SEEVICE, 

[To Mb. J. Youno.] — I have not ten rupees per mensem to 
give any man, and all I could have must, according to my leading 
principles, be given to local claimants. I work, and this is a great 
secret of my success, with the materials I find on the spot, and 
allow myself no latitude except that of a selection from them. 

I regret as deeply as you, or any man can, that there is no 
opening for natives. The system of depression becomes more 
alarming as our power extends, but the remedy is not in raising 
to rank or influence our servants, moonshees, &c., however good; 
we must, or we cannot last, contrive to associate the natives with 
us in the task of rule, aud in. the benefits and gratifications which 
accrue from it. I had hoped to see great advances made in 
progress to this object, hy measures holug adopted that would at 
least lay the foundation of a gradual but real reform in our ad- 
ministration. I do not quarrel with that prudence or wisdom that 
Ims taken a different view of this subject, and allowed an oppor- 
tunity to pass that may not soon return, for in a Government so 
constituted as this, it is only by the local authority taking ad- 
vantage of circumstances and emergencies at the moment, that 
good can ever be done. No general plan, however wise and 
grounded, will ever he able to work its way amid the shoals of 
pr^udice, ignorance, and jealousy that exist in what the Persians 
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call the Sea of Power — England. It is this conviction that 
limits my future ambition to contentment in a retired life with my 
family. 


BOOTING OUT COEBUPTION— METCALFE AND nYDEBABAD. 

[To Mb. Adam.] — You can well conceive the pleasure I have 
had in meeting Avith Metcalfe. You will readily conjecture the 
subjects relative to past and present times on which our conversa- 
tion turned. You could not have sent a fitter man to the scene in 
Avhich he is employed. The first effect produced by the contrast 
of our friend’s modes, principles, and character, to those of the late 
occupant of the palace at Ilyderabad, must have been consider- 
able ; and it will be completed by nearer observation. For both 
his manner and proceedings are calculated to impress black and 
Avhite with a conviction of the absence of nonsense and vanity, 
and the presence of reason and virtue. 

Ho has a hard task to perforin, and will require strong and de- 
cided support. I know Avell that, as far as this depends upon you, ho 
will receive it; but it is an occasion on which you owe it to your- 
self, and to the public, to allow no feelings of personal considera- 
tions to interpose with your duty. There are two modes in which 
the fences necessary to protect the great empire are most exposed 
to be broken down; and these must be defended, or all that gives 
beauty and permanence to the structure is lost. The first is by 
the introduction of a spirit of money-making (not saving) amongst 
the public servants. The next is irregular and undefined patron- 
age. These must lead everywhere (as they have at Hyderabad) 
to usury and jobbing. The mode in which Metcalfe is proceeding 
to eradicate the first of those evils is marked by good sense and 
consideration. The latter I almost think with you he has carried 
too far. I shall say nothing regarding Avhat you have done, or 
rather what you (I speak here of Government) have not done. I 
know the course of such matters too well to make me doubt for a 
moment the ultimate success of his representations and recom- 
mendations upon this subject. With regard to the patronage 
question, he will, I am assured, proceed Avith an equal, calm, and 
firm step till he has repaired the breach that has been made, and 
given to this irregular concern all of shape and of principle that 
it is capable of receiving; nor Avill he be deterred from the task by 
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its being ungracious and, indeed, invidious. How thankful I am 
(now that I have had a near view of the whole scene) that I did 
not succeed to this labor; for to me it would have boon attended 
with some very painful feelings. Yet I mubt have gone through it 
with a wish neither to offend nor injure, but with a resolution that 
would not have permitted me to deviate one inch from what I 
deemed the path of rigid duty, to please or hencllt any man in the 
universe. Metcalfe belongs to the same school as myself, and will 
do the work as well, and perhaps better than I could. At this I 
rejoico; and I am assured you will rejoice also, for its being done 
must have been the object that led you to desire his appointment. 

In his effort to repair the Nizam’s finances, or rather to save 
him from ruin, and to redeem our character from the obloquy to 
which it has been so long exposed, Metcalfe has gone difTercntly 
to work from what I should ; he has acted from the impulse of 
necessity, and has commenced by an endeavour to save the Prince 
and the Ryuts from the imposition and oppression of the shameless 
and notorious Minister (with his whole train of mean and corrupt 
ofdoers) whose unprincipled and ruinous administration we have 
so long supported. lie thinks his plan can extend over all 
the Nizam’s dominions, without its leading to their being soon 
added to the vast possessions of the Company (for the latter is not 
Metcalfe’s object). I doubt this; and while I admit the expe- 
diency of all that has been yet done — as it will have the double 
effect of giving informalion essential as the ground of future mea- 
sures, and of convdncing the gentlemen at Hyderabad that we are 
serious in our resolution to effect reform — I am an advocate for 
the adoption of a system that would extend as far as practicable to 
all classes in the country, including the highest and lowest of its 
rogues. Tho personal characters of the Nizam and his Minister 
arc the great obstacles to this course; and the effect of misrule 
and oppression for the lust twenty years is said to have killed 
whatever of virtue or of talent there might formerly have been in 
the Deccan. Tlicse are the grounds on which Molcalfo despairs 
of finding instiuincnts such as would be necessary to carry on my 
plans ; but nevertheless I would attempt it, for I am convinced it 
is the only mode by which we can hope to keep alive (and that 
with me hliould be the paramount object) the Native Government. 

I have stated fully to Metcalfe tho reasons wlrich lead me to 
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clifFer from him ; hut I must add, that if any man could succeed 
in the line he has taken of securing revenue to the sovereign and 
justice to the cultivator without further interference or encroaoh- 
nicnt, ho •will, for his mode of doing his work is so q^uiot and un- 
ostentatious that it is quite calculated to disarm jealousy and 
pride. But then it is essential to success that ho should he left 
alone to do his own work in his own manner, and will you con- 
tinue to leave him alone ? Will the authorities in England not 
interfere? Will not the measures he takes, or recommends on other 
matters, raise a clamor amongst the discontented, the interested, 
or the corrupt? And will not these causes combine to disturb 
liis proceedings? 

All these considerations I have urged upon Metcalfe as worthy 
of his attention ; hut T have given you a sufficient dose of Hyder- 
abad. Lot us he glad that a change (no one could be for the 
worse) is in progress, and let me in particular exult that it is in 
the pure and able hands of one tliat belongs to a school of which 
I have lived to be the acknowledged father. 


I think that from these extracts a just impression may 
he gathered of Sir John Malcolm’s opinions on most of 
the leading questions of Indian policy and administra- 
tion, which were at that time uppermost in the minds of 
onr statesmen. More than a third part of a century has 
passed since the letters from which they are taken were 
written; and the progress of Time and Ch’cumstance 
has abundantly shown both the truth of his predictions 
and the value of his warnings. On one point especially 
I am desirous that these opinions should not be misun- 
derstood. He was profoundly convinced that the ab- 
sorption of all the Native States of India was an event — 
or rather a succession of events — so clearly marked out 
by Providence on the map of the Future, that no human 
resolutions could prevent its consummation. He knew 
that, sooner or later, these States would, by their own 
raslmess or their own coixuption, forfeit their title to 
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independonce ; and lie believed that tbe British G-overn- 
menl ought not then to shrinlc from asserting itself as the 
paramount power, and thus securing its own safety and 
the happiness of a misgoverned people, by assuming the 
administration of a State no longer competent to the ma- 
nagement of its affairs. But he saw clearly what were 
the uses of the Native States ; he sympathised largely 
with the fallen princes and chiefs of India; and he desired 
to aid them in the work of self-government by leading 
them to a right understanding of their duties. He was 
anxious, therefore, that nothing should bo done to hasten 
on the inevitable hour of their extinction. If they could 
be taught to possess themselves in peace and good-will 
towards their neighbours, and to govern well and wisely 
for the benefit of their people, so much, said Sir John 
Malcolm, the better. But continued failure, in one or 
other of these respects, he knew would bring down upon 
the Native States, one after another, tho judgment of 
the Lord Paramount, and he conceived that in such a 
case we ought not to shrink fi?om asserting the supremacy 
which Providence had placed in our hands. That this 
was his creed may be gathered fi'om the letters which I 
have quoted in this chapter. And it is the creed of all 
right-thinking men. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OVERLAND TO ENGLAND. 

[ 1821 — 1822 .] 

DIPABTUAE IBOM BOMBAY— VOYAOE TO EGYII — JOTJUNBX TO CAIEO— IMTEK- 
vnrw "WITH MEHEMET AEI— INCIBEMTS IH THE MEBITEJUUMEAIT— NAPLES 
AND HOME— SYraZEEEAHD AND FEANCE— POSX-JIASIB TO ENGLAND. 

The first day upon board.-ship -was to Malcolm a sad 
one. Although Ms face was turned towards home — al- 
though he was on the way to regain his lost treasures — 
he could not help feeling that he had left many good and 
true friends behind him in India j so he recorded in his 
journal that it was with a heavy heart he saw those, who 
had come on board to bid him farewell, go over the side of 
the vessel, and that what with the flurry of his spirits and 
the confinement of his cabin, he passed a sleepless night. 
But the morrow foimd him elate with thoughts of the 
prospects before him, and rejoicing in the quietude and 
relaxation of sea-life. The incidents of his voyage were 
few — and those few of the old complexion — a shark and 
a man overboard being the chief. A few characteristic 
passages culled from Ms journal may, however, be given 
liere to keep up the sequence of the narrative : 
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December 4. — Had a good night’s rest, and was in the highest 
spirits to have broken the chain, and to find myself released 
from the load of public duties, tire crowd of public servants, the 
attentions of friends, the calls of acquaintances, the bustle of Indian 
life, private and public hospitality, horses, carriages, and half a 
hundred domestics — well seated in a small but airy cabin, with 
my good and faithful English servant, Oharles, my sole attendant, 
four trunks all my baggage, and an Arabian horse my only 
animal, with a fair breeze, steering for old England, with hopes — 

I may say certainties — of more enjoyment than moat men. But I 
will not dwell upon it more than to say that I go with, I trust,- an 
humble and a grateful heart to that Providence which has enabled 
me to go through this last scene of my labors in India in a manner 
that has been most fortunate, I leave that country with the ap- 
probation, testified in flattering orders, of those under whom I 
acted, and of my own government. Fort St. George. I have 
had, added to that, attentions from the community at Bombay far 
beyond those ever given to any man of my rank and station, and 
I have, thank God, an approving conscience, which tells me I have 
done my best ; and all this happy departure is crowned with the 
reflection that this combination of success and of pubHo and 
private approbation vfill give pleasure and pride to Charlotte and 
our dear children ; for I can honestly say that the thoughts of my 
praises reaching their ears give me a thousand times the delight 
I ever experience when they first reach my own. 

December 12-13. — The only remarkable events of these two 
days were harpooning a porpoise, which broke the harpoon, and a 
hoxdblB roll 1^e ship took, which upset all that was upsettahlo in 
her. I proceed most monotonoudy with my lessons in Italian, 
and besides having made some progress in the grammar, have 
read forty pages of an account of Naples. I have, however, made 
an effort in rhyme, which, please God, shall he entered to-morrow. 

December 14. — I am no poet, but I love rhyming, and I have 
ever cherished a disposition to versify. It is good in many ways. 
It improves a man in writing prose, for it forces a selection of 
words that becomes habitual. It improves the ear, and renders 
it more sensible to inelegances of expression. It is also good, as it 
exercises the imagination, and when the lines add to smoothness 
a happy expression of feeling, and impart pleasure to those for 
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•whose gratification they were intended, the small talent of versifi- 
cation has cfiects that render it a happy and an enviable one. It 
gives delight to those we love, and the means employed are all of 
an elevating nature. Hiey carry both the giver and the receiver 
into regions of sentiment, if not romance, which may, in their 
relation to the coarser earth on which we dwell, be called the 
pleasure-ground of life; and though it -would be idle and unpro- 
fitable to remain always in them, it would be folly in him who 
possessed them not to wander there sometimes, to lose the world 
and himself among tlicir pure streams and deep shades. Such 
habits will, I believe, tend n6t only to sweeten the cup of life, 
but to invigorate the understanding. A man will return with 
new spring to the common cares and concerns of this world, but, 
at the very least, he will have gained for himself and others some 
pleasurable moments of existence. Such is the train of reasoning 
with which I persuade myself to give every now and then an 
hour or two to idle rhyme. I may account it as one of the most 
remarkable proofs I have of my incessant occupation during the 
last four years, that I have not written one line, except a song to 
commemorate the battle of Assye. 

December 18. — We had expected to reach Mocha in twelve or 
fourteen days, but were di&appoiuted, being exactly seventeen. 

December 20. — Went on shore at Mocha early in the morning. 
Found a horse ready, sent for me by the Governor, and being 
mounted, took the opportunity, with Captain Hutchinson as my 
guide, to look at the town and its environs. Remained in tho 
factory, seeing numbers of the inhabitants, till four o’clock, when, 
after a short visit to the Governor, wo returned on board, and up 
anchor. Tlic following are a few notes I made in my hurried 
visit to the shore : 

We noticed in tho sandy streets of the suburbs 

several children’s graves, with a ridge of sand over them and a 
small branch of date to mark the head. In India, premature births 
are buried in streets. 

Captain Hutchinson had just informed me that whenever he 
came suddenly, and without their obsemng, upon any men of 
the Arab tribes who dwell in tho vicinity of Mocha, they inva- 
riably laid their hands upon their sword, and sometimes drew 
it; but the moment they saw who he was, they indicated, by 
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putting their hands to their hearts, or giving a slap on the thigh, 
that this act of hahit or usage was remote from feelings of hos- 
tility; and indeed they were beyond all the other natives civil and 
attentive. As I entered Mocha, a respectahle-looking Arab who 
met me drew his sword, and assumed a position as if of defence. 
1 looked at him and smiled, on which he immediately made an 
obeisance, with a look of kindness that showed he had no had 
intention. He, however, kept his sword drawn, apparently to 
prevent Insult from the rabble of hoys and blackguards who had 
accompanied me on my ride from hopes of charity, and in others 
from curiosity. 

Captain Hutchinson told me, during the ride, of an extraordinary 
usage at Mocha. When the dates are ripe, a large stone is put on 
the head of a child of five or six years of age, and one or two of 
the best marksmen fire at it with hall. When knocked off, great 
joy is testified by the spaotators. Two or three dollars are given to 
the child, and ten or twelve to the marksmen. Captain Hutchin- 
son has not seen this ceremony, but means to do so next year^ 
and to ascertain how far any fraud is practised. He never heard 
of any accident to the child. Sheikh Abdul Ruzzeen, a respectable 
merchant, told Mr. Ferguson that the boy is placed at thirty-one 
yards, and the stone on his head, about three inches above it. 
The mark is generally hit at the first shot. Only two or three 
men are alloAved to fire. 

On the 21st of Decembec, having taken in water and 
replenished their stock, they set sail again ; but soon en- 
countered baffling wiads and bad weather, and passed 
their Christmas in drear discomfort. 

December 24. — Strong unfavorable wind from the northward. 
Ship rolls and pitches enough to make me dead sea-sick. Poor 
Sultan very uncomfortable, but seeing him likely to fall, from 
having what sailors call “too much play," confined him by a stud- 
ding-sail boom with its sail wrapped round, which squeezed him 
very comfortably against the side of the vessel, and made a fall 
impossible. 

Decembci' 25. — Last night very bad; and what with reefing, 
double-reefing, down topgallant-yards, luffing, swearing, the 
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blowing of boisterous winds, and tbc higli waves of angry waters, 
I had no sleep, and got up sea-sick to death. Charles, who Is 
always the same, had laid out new pantaloons, white waistcoat, 
laocd jacket, and smart cap, and I put thorn on as a duty to the 
day. “ Merry Christmas !” was the salutation from, all quarters. 
I repeated it, but saw no one merry but tho ship, who danced at a 
most lively rate. 

As I could not remain in the dark cabin below, and it was 
almost impossible to keep one’s legs upon deck, I felt grateful for a 
small place the captain directed to be made for me to lie in, upon 
deck, between two guns. My bed was some flags, and I was 
secured on one side by the bulkhead of the vessel, and on the 
other hy a capstan-har. Here I lay, and with a sheet of paper 
and a pencil amused myself by writing some nonsensical lines to 
my dear little children ; and I really think I shall be more gra- 
tified by the smiles this ohioken flight may one day excite in their 
faces, than by all the approbation given to the higher soarings of 
the Muse. 

Decmier 26. — Still contrary wind, but rather moderated, and 
wo are becoming more accustomed to tliis tossing about. We 
have had for these last few days a great number of locusts blown 
on board, and the numbers of these insects that have passed the 
ship head is incredible. They have appeared for four or five 
hours floating past in heaps, and look at a distance like a red 
hank, above a mile long. It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good," and the inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia, or Abyssinia (God 
knows to which land they belong), are freed by the gale that 
plagues us from these locusts, who appear drowned in numbers 
sulHcient to have made a famine in a day wherever they had 
alighted. I have a native of Bussorah who looks after my horse, 
who has amused all the ship by the voracious manner in which he 
eats the locusts. It is indifferent to him whether they are dead or 
aUve (boiled or raw); he plucks off the wings, legs, and a piece of 
the head, then cats them with great relish. He tells me that they 
are in Arabia deemed a dainty by man and beast, and told me to 
try Sultan. I did, and was surprised to see the horse eat the 
locusts so greedily. “He has learned it in Arabia," said his 
keeper (Ahmed). 

December 27. — Still contrary wind, hut towards the evening, 

VOIi. n. 2 d 
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on our standing in tho land, it shifted two or tlirco points to the 
eastward of north, and cnahlod us to make a good start. . . . . . 
I remarked the moon (three days old) last night, and the planet 
Venus, to ho hrighter than ever I had seen them in my life; and 
to-day, at two o’clock p.m., I saw both quite distinct with tho 
naked oye. This, I am told, is remarkable. 

December' 28. — A foul wind; as we tacked at sunset saw tho 
coast of Abyssinia. 

I forgot to mention that I saw and examined one of the 
Doulah’s horses at Mocha, which had lately been brought from 
Sendi’, and was evidently of that breed of lino animals of which 
Bruce speaks. lie was black, fifteen hands high, of lofty crest, 
round-barrelled, very short-backed, and tail well set on; apparently 
gentle, and of good action. His legs were not so good as the 
Arab, but seemingly from tliat breed, but of improved size. 
Horses are constantly brought from Abyssinia, and these or their 
cross must often pass for the Mocha Arabian. This horse and all 
others at Mocha were hogged. On Inquiry, I was told numbers 
of fine horses might bo obtained from Senfir, but in part prevented 
by tho Doulah taking tho best at his own price. 

December 31. — ^We had a fine land wind from tlie Arabian 
coast this morning at two A.M., and by its aid made forty-two 
miles of latitude. Our spirits, which rise and fall with oixr 
breeze, pretty high to-day. Transcribed three public letters, one 
requesting a pension for Mahomed Hussein Khan’s (my late 
moonsbee’s) family; the other regarding the Ghiickowar contingent 
in Malwah; and the third respecting military roads from Bombay 
and Baroach to Central India. I have enlarged in this letter on 
their very great irapoitanoe, both for military purposes, and those 
of good and liberal government ah over India. 

Jmwa'y 1, 1822. — ^Happy new year I As the day is pleasant 
and the diip quiet, I am not miserable ; but I do trust my next 
now year will be much happier spent, ns I purpose it shall, with 
my dear family. I was awoke at ten o’clock at night by a bustle 
on deck. At first I thought it a shoal, but soon board it was 
caused by a native (a Lascar) having fallen overboard. He 
diouted loud and often for aid, and the boat, which was quickly 
let down, reached him before he had been ten minutes in the 
water, but just as he was sinking. “He had ‘the goggles in his 
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throat ■when we came np — but wc first gave him an oar, and then 
grdbhcd him,’’ was the description which the coxswain (a rough 
sailor) gave of their success in saving him. 

January 2. — Light and baffling winds. I this day finished the 
perusal of Forsyth’s “Travels in Italy.” It is in strong contrast 
to Eustace.*' As learned as a classical scholar, and much more 
skilled in architecture, he comes often with advantage on the 
same ground as the Catholic priest; but if the latter is prejudiced 
by his odiioation and religion, the former has not escaped the 
opposite ofibots of his, Even when detailing their good works, he 
speaks of monks and popes like a Presbyterian. I was, however, 
only once satisfied that Eustace had a complete victory over him. 
It is in the description of Cardinal York, in whoso character and 
habits they both agree ; hut Eustace paints it with ct^ual taste and 
feeling, while the picture of my countryman is destroyed by one 
vulgar, if not unfeeling, touch. Ho talks of the attentions and 
frequent visits of Prince Augustus, and adds that when they met 
they “ royal liigbncssed each other incessantly.” 

January 4. — Same winds, same feelings ; but the weather is 
lino, and we oat, drink, and sleep like very quiet, happy people. 
Still I feel it as a species of non-ejdstence. 

On the 9th, Malcolm and his companions landed at 
Oosseir, of -which place he records that “the sense of 
the asses seems to rival that of many of the inhabitants,” 
But the comparison -was intended rather to exalt the 
former than to degrade the latter ; for he sets doAvn with 
gratitude that the people had at all events sense enough 
to be very courteous and attentive to the English tra- 
vellers. “ I have met with the greatest attention,” he 
writes, “ and an olFer of camels and every aid for my 
journey to the Nile.” He was anxious to push on with 
as little delay as possible; so after one quiet day to 
recruit himself after the voyage, he mounted Sultan, 
Avhilst his fellow-travellers perched themselves on camel- 
back ; and on a fresh, bright, delightful morning, they 


“ lie Imil read Eustace’s Classical Tour a few daye before, 
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commenced their journey. In those days Egypt was a 
country rarely explored by English travellers, and little 
known to the English. Now every young writer and 
cadet scuds across the mystic land, stares at the Pyra- 
mids, and thinks little more of the Nile than of the 
Thames or the Shannon. Much that Malcolm entered 
in his journal was at the time novel and interesting ; but 
the years which have elapsed since it was written have 
destroyed the value of the record, and I therefore pass 
over some mniute descriptions of places and acute re- 
flections on the past and present condition of the country, 
which years ago would have found attentive readers. 
Having ridden, partly on Sultan and partly on a camel, 
to the banks of the Nile, he purchased a boat, and com- 
menced his river-voyage, likening it to sailing on the 
Ganges. Everywhere, as he advanced, he met "with great 
attention, especially from the public functionaries, by 
the express orders of the Pacha Mehemet Ali, who had 
heard of his approach, and was anxious in the extreme to 
see and converse with one whose fame had reached him 
from Persia and Arabia. Malcolm was no less desirous 
of conversing with tliis celebrated man, who was then in 
the full vigor of life,* with the lustre of some great 
achievements upon him. In the month of February they 
met at Cairo. What passed between them has been 
chronicled in Malcolm’s own words, written shortly after 
the interview. Recent transactions have rather increased 
than diminished the interest of the record : 

“ After we had been seated a few minutes, the Pacha, hy a 
signal, sent away all hia officers and attendants, leaving only his 
Chief Dragoman and Secretary, Mr. Bogan, Mr. Lavater (acting 
for Mr. Salt), Mr. Azir, First Dragoman to the English Consulate, 
Captain Pasley, and myself. He then began hy stating that his 

• Mehemet Ali was bom in the same year as Sir Jolm Malcolm. 
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anxiety to sec mo had been increased by Colonel Johnston and 
the party who preceded him Irnving declared their want of know- 
ledge of Persia, and referring him to me as a person beyond all 
others fully informed of the power and actual state of that country. 
He entreated I would, on this and other subjects, speak without 
reserve. I gave him as correct an account as I could of the pre- 
sent condition of Persia, the character of its king, that of the 
ruling princes, and the opposite systems and interests of the two 
principal Abbas, Ali Meorza and Mahomed Ali Meerza. I gave 
him an account of the troops of Persia, and her means both of 
offensive and defensive war. The Pacha, who frequently inter- 
rupted mo by most pertinent questions, seemed to receive as 
highly valuable and interesting much both of the information 
and opinions I gave. After much conversation regarding Persia, 
the Pacha asked me why we supported that nation, and whether 
its being at war with the Turks would not alter our feelings 
towards it ? I replied that it would excite no feeling but a desire 
to reconcile the differences between two states, whose remaining 
in union and in strength was important to our interests. In 
Persia, I added, we were interested, because that kingdom 
formed a barrier to our Indian possessions, while in the Turkish 
Empire, particularly Egypt, we had the same barrier, and a still 
stronger interest, ns its condition affected the general peace and 
harmony of the commonwealth of Europe. 

“ The Pacha, after we had fully discussed Persia, turned the sub- 
ject to Europe, and begged mo to give my opinion freely as to 
the likely result of the differences between Russia and the Porte. 
I told him I had been out of England five years, and though I 
had seen all the late papers, I did not feel conGdent to speak 
decidedly upon the subject, particularly as I wanted exact in- 
formation as to the actual state of Turkey. He smilingly said he 
must have my opinion, and that he would do away my excuse by 
giving me, as far as he was able, his own as to the condition, of the 
Porto. He did so in a clear and concise manner, and apparently 
quite unreserved. The sum of Iris statement was, the total inca- 
pacity of the Turks to meet the Russians — ^their consequent de- 
pendence on the powers of Europe. He ascribed their weakness 
to many causes, one of which was the want of that religious 
enthusiasm they tiefore possessed. But still, he said, although 
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tlio rebellion, of tlic Greeks, and the support they meet from 
Eussia, threatened a dreadful blow at the Turkish Empire, a 
desperate effort would be made to repel it. He stated his perfect 
knowledge that both the rebellion of the Greeks and the invasion 
of the Persians had been at the direct instigation of the Russians, 
whose whole policy, ho observed, had been for many years so 
systematically directed to the overthi’ow of the Turkish power in 
Europe, that ho was quite convinced nothing would prevent war. 
The concessions tlroy demand from the Porte are great, and if 
granted, could never, after what has passed, give confidence; for 
the latter must know they were only the forerunners of other 
demands. ‘ In short,’ he concluded, ‘ I am convinced thcic will 
be war; and that the question lias been decided in the Russian 
cabinet, and wiU not be altered by the interference of other Eu- 
ropean powers. Now give your opinion,’ said he. I did so, 
without hesitation, I said, I always contidered the Emperor in an 
embarrassing situation, at the head of a vast empire of which the 
army (owing to its employment in Southern Europe) might be 
said to bo too civilised, while its peasantry were too barbarous for 
its Government. The army in the present instance desire war 
from professional, and tho civil part of the population from reli- 
gious feeling. Yet, I added, from wbat I know of the character 
of the Emperor, from the show, if not the reality, of moderation 
which he has hitherto paraded, and from the serious interruption 
which his other plans would rcccave from a rupture with other 
countries in Europe, I am of opinion he will be most anxious to 
avead immediate war; and I added, if the Porte is so incompetent 
(as you describe it) to the contest, what can it do but accord with 
the policy prescribed by its situation? If alone, it can only anti- 
cipate defeat; and therefore, as conccstion must in such case be 
the result, why not make it at first, when less would he demanded, 
than after success? But supposing that the states of Europe 
(particularly England, Austria, and France) are determined to 
interfere to preserve the Poite and prevent the aggrandisement of 
Russia, what more can tho former do than throw herself upon 
them? Tho unfortunate origin of the quarrel has added to the 
difficulties of the Christian allies of Turkey, but she will ulti- 
mately gain by concessions made to Christian^fceling. She will 
secure tiieir decided support if attacked in violation of any en- 
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gagement that may be made. I concluded by stating, that thougli 
I did not believe there would be immediate war, I did not antici- 
pate a long peace. Whichever party (Turks, Russians, or Greeks) 
settled the present troubles with advantage or loss, was likely to 
bo led by resentment, bigotry, hatred, and ambition to future acts 
of aggression. The Pacha said he only diflered with me in one 
point — that of immediate war; and he urged many reasons in 
support of his opinion, without, however, changing mine, and I 
repeated my belief that Russia would not at once cuter upon a 
war which, if successful (as it appeared certain it must at first be), 
would embroil all Europe; for it was nonsense to think that the 
principles which led to the downfall of Buonaparte would be so 
soon abandoned, and nothing hut their being so could render the 
leading states of that ipiarter neutral spootatovo of the aggrandise- 
ment of Alexander. 

“ My private conference Avith Mahomed Ali Pacha lasted up- 
wards of an hour and a half, and I left him, strongly impressed 
Avith the force of his character. His manner is plain and im- 
affected, so is his mind; he is in argument not only perspicuous, 
but keen and logical. He seems well informed, and singularly 
free from prejudice. lie spoke of his own efforts at improvement, 
and of the great difficulties he encountered from the ignorance 
and prejudice of his countrymen. Ho professed the full credit 
he gave to the English as the best allies of the Turks. ‘To you,’ 
he added, ‘ I need say no more than that though civil to all, I 
must prefer, in a political view, a nation who we are convinced 
cannot desire our doAvnfall, and who, from its naval superiority, 
has beyond nil others tlic means of giving to my Government 
poAverful and efficient aid .’ " 

On the 25th of February, Malcolm, accompanied by 
his young relative, John Padey, sailed from Alexandria 
on board his Majesty’s ship Cambria, commanded by 
Captain Hamilton ; and, after much bad weather, arrived 
off the isltmd of Cuxos on the 1st of March. The Turk- 
ish and Greek fleets Averc then in the offing, and all the 
people of the ^island Avere kindling Avitli resentment 
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against their Ottoman foes. On the 2nd of March, 
Malcolm ■wrote in his joamal: 

“ Wc had commvinication ■with the four patriarchs or heads of 
the island. Much conversation took place as to their reputed 
piracies, in ■which they defended themselves ■with accusations 
against tho merchants, who pretended to have English, when they 
had Turkish property. They complained grievously of the injury 
their trade had sustained by vessels under English colors supply- 
ing Turkish garrisons (particularly that of Napoli Romania) with 
provisions. I asked them if interest had not made these mer- 
chants impartial, and procured them supplies of ammunition, 
without which the Turks could not have been attacked. 

“ These patriarchs are good-looking men, one rather graceful, but 
another rough in his form, and apparently more so in his mind. 
I expostulated on their cruelties. They plead the example of the 
Turks. To this I replied, ‘ Then by following that example you 
make yourselves as bad ; besides, you violate a principle of your 
religion which bids you forgive your enemies.’ One of them 
smiled and nodded assent ; but his rough companion said some- 
thing that appeared better. I asked the interpreter (our pilot) 
what he said, who replied * He toll must kill Turk. That good.’ 
I replied, ‘ That it is good while they are in action, but to murder 
them as at Lamos, in cold blood, is very bad, and those acts will 
lose the Greeks that good name which will best promote their 
cause in Europe.’ 

“ I was glad I saw these men; they had evidently but very 
limited information, and seemed most concerned about their own 
interests. They, however, looked energetic men, and had an 
ample portion of that feeling which forms the only bond with the 
Greeks — ‘ a sentiment of detestation and resentment against the 
Turks.’” 

On the 3rd of March, the Cambria put off from the 
island, and two days afterwards sighted Candia. At 
daylight on the 6th, Zante -was in sight, and in the com’se 
of the day they ran into the Roads, hut afterwards put 
out again to sea to ascertain the position of the Greek 
and Turkish fleets. On the 7th they returned to Zante, 
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and thencG sailed for Corfu, wMcli they readied on the 
night of the 8th. On the following morning, Sir Fre- 
derick Adam — an old acquaintance — then Commissioner 
of the Ionian Isles, came alongside, and the Qamhria 
was ordered back to Zante. It was intimated, however, 
to Malcolm, that he might land at the Lazaretto, and, 
after performing a short quarantine, be admitted into the 
island. Sir Thomas Maitland — another old friend — ^who 
commanded the fleet in the Mediterranean, was also at 
Corfu. Ho sent Malcolm a warm-hearted note of wel- 
come, ending with the words — “ Make no arrangements 
till you see me ; I can manage for you better than yon 
can for yourself." So, next day, Malcolm left the Cam- 
bria, “ with sentiments of sincere esteem for her excellent 
and manly captain and all on board and, after a very brief 
sojourn in the Lazaretto, proceeded to Sir T. Maitland’s 
“ beautiful country-house, overhanging the sea.’’* 

The scenery of Corfu greatly delighted Malcolm: 
“ I ride over these bad roads with more pleasure than 
ever I rode over good ones, for I am rewarded every 
hundred yards with a new and magnificent view. To a 
man from Bombay, that noble harbor will suggest a com- 
parison with that of Corfu ; but, to complete it, the noble 
range of western mountaius should, like those of Albania, 
be covered with snow.” Years before, Malcolm had 
deplored his inability to ap^ireciate the charms of natm'al 
scenery, f but the seeming deficiency, as I have sugge.oted, 
resulted only from the drcumatanco that, in India, he 
passed from point to point with a preoccupied mind. 
How that his mind was wholly free from the pressure of 

* Of Sir Frederick Adam’s couiitiy- from taste than from a sincere desire 
house and grounds Malcolm mxito tlmt of forwarding, by example, the general 
they were “ chamiiugly situated, with improvements of the islands in whose 
all the beauties that could bo desired admiuistration bo bolds so prominent 
by au amateur in a marine villa.” a position.” 

" Sir Frederick,” ho 'added, " is a f Auk, vol. i. p. 101, 
great gardener and improver, not more 
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public business, and tliat be bad time and opportunity 
to enjoy bunsclf, notbing gave bim more dcligbt than tbe 
beautiful scenery ■wbicb, as be proceeded onward, opened 
out every where before and around bim ; and bis journals 
abound in snatclies of description eminently bappy and 
pictm’osquc, and written with a fervor wbicb plainly in- 
dicates that be bad by tbis time become, wbat in early 
life bo declared he was not, “ a very entbusiastic admirer 
of tbe beauties of inanimate nature.” 

But at Corfu, Malcobn directed bis attention to other 
points of interest than those presented by tbe beautiful 
scenery of tbe island. He conversed much with Sir 
Thomas Maitland and Sir Frederick Adam regardmg tbe 
administration of tbe island,* and tbe pobtical aspects of 
tbe great Grmco-Turkisb question. On the latter subject 
he made an entry in bis journal distinguished by bis 
wonted sagacity: 

“ Wlialcvor is done . iii the way of settlement ^ween the 
Turks, Greeks, and Russians, this year, will he patchwork. The 
hour is approaching, and must soon arrive, when Iho pied-u-terre 
which we have in this quarter will he found most important, for 
neither our interests in Europe nor India will admit of our being 
neutral spectators of the change to which it is destined. In oui 
usual cold and hot fits we do nothing till the danger comes, and 
then we overdo everything. But if the necessity or clamor (I 
care not which) for economy is too great to admit of our aiding 
these islands (particularly Corfu), we assuredly might transport 
thither cannon, carriages, and ammunition. I pity the general 
who has to defend Corfu against a sudden and vigorous attack, 
and to such it is quite possible it may one day ho exposed.” 


* Regarding the ptinoiploa of admi- 
nistration recognised hy his fidends at 
Coifn, Malcolm wrote: “ I was glad 
to find, both from conversation andoh- 
servatiou, that the two principles which 
I esteem iho most important in a Go- 


renuueut like that of these islands, , 
were fully appreciated and acted upon. 
The first is publicity and openness in 
every act of admimstration — the se- 
cond is great .attention to integrity, 
espeoidly in our own countrymen.” 
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On the 21st of March, Malcolm quitted Corfu, and 
was “ put on board a Government yacht by Sir F. 
Adam, Lord Sidney Osborne, Colonel Eobertson, and 
others.” “ I never,” he wrote in his journal, “left a place 
with more gi'atchil feelings both to old and new friends. 
Amongst the latter I must reckon, as men whose friend- 
ship I shall hereafter cultivate, Lord Ponsonby and Lord 
Sidney Osborne. I received letters to their friends in 
Italy, whilst Sir T. Maitland, not content with giving me 
a Government vessel and furnishing her with excellent 
wines and choice viands for a month, gave me introduc- 
tions tlu’ough Italy, wliiuh, while they afforded me the 
best chance of a short quarantine, secured my presenta- 
tion in the best style at the courts of Naples and Eome.” 

Their destination was Burletta, where Malcolm and 
John Pasley landed on the 27th of March under a salute. 
It was soon rumored about the place that the Eng- 
lish Government yacht had brought a distinguished 
general, and all the chief people of the place thronged 
down in full costume to pay their respects to his “ Excel- 
lency.” He was compelled, however, to remain two or 
three days in quarantine, at the end of which he was 
released; and then, as soon as he had returned the visits 
he had received, started, in a hired carriage, for Naples. 

On the evening of the 1st of April he found himself 
in that beautiful city.* At Naples, where he was hospi- 
tably entertained by the Duke of Leeds, ho saw all the 
wonders of art which the city possessed, and wrote 
in his journal many criticisms upon them, distinguished 
by much appreciative taste. Of course he visited Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. Looking at them with his old 

Malcolm cutcred iu his jouivol added^ “ the bay and its Ticini^ are 
that it was quite beautiful— but that not so striking as either Corm or 
the beauty chiefly consisted in the Sombay.” 
buildings. " In natural beauty,” he 
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Orientsd eye, lie made only one observation upon them, 
and that I do not remember to have seen before. “ I 
made one remarkj” he wrote, “ that has not occurred, 
and indeed could not, to any mere European visitor — 
the striking resemblance of the houses ofthe better classes 
at Pompeii to those of my Asiatic friends — the square in 
the centre ; the hall or saloon (a good-sized room) open- 
ing to it; the other rooms small and badly lighted; the 
bath, and the well-arranged means of supplying it with 
water, both hot and cold, with a dressing-room attached.” 

Vesuvius and the other lions of the vicinity having 
been visited, Malcolm applied for a pass and an escort to 
carry him through robber-haunted Capua, and the privi- 
lege was granted by Baron Fremont, chief of the Staff. 
On the 7th of April, he started eii route to Eome; a 
handsome, well-painted carriage which he had purchased, 
afforded him a prospect of a comfortable journey. But 
the carriage broke down at the end of the first stage, and 
the travellers were compelled to return to Naples, obtain 
a refiind of the purchase-money, and buy another and 
a safer vehicle. On the 9 th, Malcolm was at Eome. He 
had many letters of introduction, but the first which he 
delivered was to Canova. “ I had an immediate visit," 
he wrote in his journal, “ irom that truly great genius, 
and was delighted alike with the simplicity and modesty 
of his manners. He showed me all his works.”* 

Malcolm did at Eome what traveEers do at Eome, he 
philosophised over its past glories — its grand historic as- 
sociations; and after three days spent amid the ruins of 

* The first sight of Rome hid dis- maikots, and the dwelling-houses of 
appointed Mnlcoun, who \7rote in his other towns. It was umcasonabte to 
ioumni : “ I must say tlmt as I on- expect it should be otherwise. But I 
tered the city I was disappointed, was unreasonable j and I did expect it. 
With the exception of a broken arch, I was elevated into better feeling with 
a rained aqueduct, and a solitary pilhkr, the place when 1 walked throng the 
which now and then gratified my eager rooms of CanCva.” 
eye, I saw nothing hut the shops and 
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the Eternal City, lie started again upon his homeward 
journey. Posting with all possible speed, he reached 
Florence on the 14th of Api£. On the 16th, he was at 
Bologna; and on the evening of the foUowing day ho 
was at Milan. On the 19 th, he “entered Piedmont, and 
proceeded along the foot of the mountains on the brink 
of the Lago Maggiore,” the scenery of which he declared 
to be enchanting. On the next day he crossed the Sim- 
plon, and viewing the Alps still with the eye of the old 
Indian General, he wrote inhis joiunal: 

“ The Alps are certainly noble mountains, and the great mili- 
tary road Buonaparte has consteuoted over them here, is an 
enduring monument of his fame. But those scenes and works 
struck me less forcibly than they would a mere European. Many 
of the mountains I have traversed in India (not speaking of the 
Himalaya) are nearly as high, and witli the exception of their 
snowy summits, beat them in scenery. The labor of making the 
roads to the tops of the mountains in India is as great. It is here 
to be remarked that the French had, in the same length of moun- 
tain, double the labor wo had in the roads we have hitherto made 
in India. The Alps divide tAVO kingdoms that are alike different 
in their level. Our ghauts, both in Mysore and the Deccan, are 
walls of great table-lands, which are on nearly a level with their 
summit. What I have said is in justice to our unnoticed labor 
in the East — not with a vicAV to detract from the merit of the 
French.” 

Malcolm was better pleased with the Swiss than with 
the Italians;* and he was charmed with the Lake of 
Geneva, and with the town itself, which he declared to be 
“ worthy of being the climax to all the views of the day 
— ^views which, taking them all, horn the lovely cottages 

* ‘Writing with reference to the that is ornamental, in a way that 
Swiss sWlo of cultivation, Malcolm pleased me. Hie fact is, I had been 
says : “ There is a Scotch plainness in put out of humor by the over-garden- 
it which appeared to forgot nothing mg of the Itidians, who ahsoluMy 
that is useful, ivhile it neglected all festoon « eabbage” 
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ou tho lake to the summit of Mont Blanc, exceeded any- 
thing I liave ever seen in my life.” He was “ in rap- 
tures,” as he said, with fine scenes, and was sorry to leave 
the neighbourhood of so much beauty. But he was now 
nearing home, and he said to his companion that, after all, 
the best prospect was that of Manchester-street. They 
pushed on with all speed, making sometimes, as Malcolm 
said, “a noble day’s journey.” Somewhat disconcerted 
by this rapid movement, the courier shook his head, and 
said, “ Serving an English general is hard work ; but 
never mind, you want to see your wife and children.” 
And in a few days he did see them. On the 26 th of 
April he was in Paris; and, after another day or two, 
in London. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HYDE DALL. 

[Ib22-1827.] 

HEASONS rOR SIlTTr.tNG IN TUG COttNTUT—IIV'DE UjU.L— JUUiCOL^l’s ROSPIT.^.- 
LITIEtS — HARE, WKETOLI,, ANR SEDWICK — TIIOUOnTS OE PHESH SERVICE — 
lITEIGUir mtSUIT.S— VISITS TO IRELAND, TRANCE, AND SCOTLAND— PERSIA 
AND RDSSIA — PERSONAL ANECDOTES. 

It is easy to imagine the enjoyment of a man of Mal- 
colm’s ■vvarm-hearteci, earnest nature, in finding himself 
again in the dear society of his wife and children. Such 
delight is hardly purchased by years of absence, but it is 
only by such a lesson that we are taught fully to appre- 
ciate the benig-nities of home. 

He found his family in Manebester-street, and. for a 
little while in the profound enjoyment of the blessings 
contained within tlie four walls of that London house, he 
had no thought of anything beyond them. 

But they presently moved to Frant, near Tonbridge, 
where Malcolm, when last in England, had purchased a 
cottage, in which his family had resided at intervals 
during his absence. Here he soon perceived that the 
balance of advantage was greatly on the side of a resi- 
dence in the country. London assuredly was not the 
place for one who had been accustomed to much exer- 
cise, to long marches, to tho freedom of camp life, to the 
sports of the field. Neither was it the place in which hia 
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young family miglit best, grow ruddy and robust, active 
and enci’gctic, supple-limbed and liigli-spirited. So he 
tuvnecl his thoughts towards the country, and sought a 
homo amidst fields, in which his children might disport 
themselves, and in which he, as playful as the youngest 
of them, might join in their sports. And he found one, 
after a while, on the eastern borders of Hertfordshire, not 
far from where the Eastern Counties railway now runs, 
half-way between London and Cambridge, near the town 
of Sawbridgeworth. Some members of his family were 
anxious that he should settle in Scotland ; but he wrote 
that there was no chance of his ever being able to reside 
there tmless he gave up his literary and other pursuits, 
very essential to him. “ Erant,” he added, “ cannot con- 
tain my family, nor can this house (Manchester-street), I 
sell the one, and in a few months give up the other. All 
my books and curiosities, and indeed property, are scat- 
tered over the kingdom. So I have been compelled to 
take a good house, as I can only have one. It is called 
Hyde Hall. Ton will see it in Helen’s map, near Saw- 
bridgeworth, Hertfordshire. Its only fault is being too 
good — ^that is, too large j but I get it very cheap. I have 
thirteen acres of plantation, fifty of park, and I am lord 
of a manor of 2300, with plenty of game. My lease is 
for three, five, seven, ten, or fourteen years, at my own 
option ; and ah tins at a disbursement of 450Z. a year. 
The distance is twenty-five miles from town, on the 
Cambridge and Newmarket road, with dozens of coaches 
running half a mile firom the house." 

But before settling down as a country gentleman, 
Malcolm, accompanied by his wife and his eldest 
daughter, left England, full of the thought of a brief 
tour upon the Contment, as the fruit of which they all 
promised themselves a larger share of happiness than the 
excursion actually yielded. They had not proceeded 
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farther than Montreuil wlien an accident befel Lady 
Malcolmj which arrested their journey, and turned all 
their joy into anxiety and sorrow. Walking one day on 
the outskirts of that old parapeted town, she unsuspect- 
ingly approached the summit of a high scarped waU, and 
before Malcolm could warn her of the danger, which arose 
from extreme near-sightedness, fell down a descent of 
some twenty feet. The accident was a severe one, and for 
many days Lady Malcolm was confined to her bed in 
the Montreuil hotel, suffering great pain and needing all 
that surgical skill and the unremitting care of the most 
affectionate of husbands could do to avert serious results. 
After such a mischance as this, they were glad to be 
again in England, and before the end of the year Malcolm 
was settled in his now home. 

Happy were those days spent at Hyde Hall — joyous the 
scenes they witnessed. They saw Malcolm, indeed, in a 
new character — a character new to him, almost, it may 
be said, new in itself. There never was a finer mixtm’e 
of the Indian nabob and the English country gentleman. 
Many of the best qualities of both shone out conspi- 
cuously from him at this time. Liberal, open-handed, 
hospitable in the extreme, with catholic tastes and 
catholic sympathies, a man of infinite merriment, active 
as a stripling and playful as a child, he was an English- 
man without his reserve, his exclusiveness, and his sus- 
picion, and an Indian without his lassitude, his queru- 
lousness, and Jiis irritability. He threw open his doors, 
invited many to enter, and played the host in a hearty, 
genial manner, as refreshing as it was spontaneous. 
There are men now living in high places, who look back 
to those days at Hyde Halt as among the happiest of 
their lives, and others who have gone before to them 
honored graves pherishing to the last the same grateful 
recollections of the kindliness which never failed, the 
VOL. Tl. 2 T' 
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clieerfulneas that was never clouded — the inexhaustible 
love and perfect lovableness of the master of that sunny 
home. 

Among others who were frequent inmates at Hyde 

Hall were some Cambridge men — ^Fellows of Trinity 

to whom he was much attached. First on the list in 
respect of time — though in respect of love all bracketed 
in that tripos — was Julius Hare, afterwards Eector of 
Hurstmonceux and Archdeacon of Sussex. It was in 
Hare’s rooms at Trinity that Malcolm first met Whewell 
and Sedgwick, now the Master and Vice-Master of that 
great College — collegiate magnates of the first class, with 
narhes honored in no lower degree in the great uni- 
versity of the world. It seems that Malcolm had gone 
to Cambridge on a visit to Hare, taking with him 
Schlegel, whose acquaintance he had made in London, I 
believe in the first instance through Madame de StaSl. 
Whewell and Sedgwick were invited to meet themj 
and the evening still dwells in the memories of the sur- 
vivors as one almost without a parallel for the wonderful 
flow of talk that enlivened it. Schlegel, somewhat ego- 
tistical, turgid, and opiniated, threw off the lecturer and 
the pedant, and, under the contagious influence of Mal- 
colm’s joyousness and geniality, discoursed with a plea- 
sant freedom and self-abandonment not common to his 
nature, l^alcolm himself, then as ever, had an inexhausti- 
ble fund of stories of all nations, and Schlegel did his best 
to cap them. They, who then saw the histdrian of Persia 
and Central India for the first time, were no less struck 
by the extent and variety of his information than they 
were charmed by his geniality of manner. The im- 
pression thus made was strengthened at every subse- 
quent meeting, and has not been obliterated by death. 

Hare, WheweU, and Sedgwick became, as I have 
said, frequent and ever-welcome guests at Hyde Hall, 
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Malcolm’s liospitality was of that best and pleasantest 
Mud which made every one who came within its influ- 
ence thoroughly at his ease. There was a kindliness 
and a joyousness in it, which many said were unequalled 
in all their experience of mankind. The conversation in 
wMch Malcolm and his friends indulged was animated 
and exhilarating, but there was no leaven of ill-nature in 
it. “ Conversation,” wrote one whom I have named 
above, “ may have all that is valuable in it, and all that 
is lively and pleasant, without anything that comes 
under the head of personality. The house in which, 
above all others, I have ever been an inmate, the life 
and, the sjiirit and the joy of conversation have been the 
most intense, is a house in which I hardly ever heard an 
evil word uttered against any one. The genial heart of 
cordial sympathy with which its illustrious master sought 
out the good side in every person and every thing, and 
which has found an inadequate expression in his de- 
lightful ‘ Sketches of Persia,’ seemed to communicate 
itself to all the members of his family, and operated as a 
charm even upon his visitors.”* 

Another great charm of the conversation of Hyde 
Hall was that it was so perfectly natural and sponta- 
neous. It was not the custom there to talk for effect. 
Playfulness, not unmingled with wisdom of the most un- 
obtrusive kind, was the prevailing characteristic of the 
society to be met in that joyous home. Grave men 
threw aside their gravity there and became sportive as 
children. There could not have been a better place for 
diggers and delvers after truth, wearied by their pro- 
found researches in the mines of science ; for there was 
none in which such recreation was to be found — a re- 
creation literally of energy and activity, which sent men 


* Julius Hare’s Gmsee ai Tmih. 
‘>.^2 
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back refresbed and .sLrengtliened to their work, and, 
what was more, with an enlarged humanity, a deeper 
love for the fellow-men for whom they were laboring 
with such grand results. It was no mere compliment, 
but a truth felt in hia inmost heart, which Julius Hare 
wrote to Lady Malcolm, when he said, “It is impossible 
to leave Hyde Hall without being, not indeed, like the 
wedding guest, ‘a sadder and a wiser man,’ but cer- 
tainly a wiser one, and, if one were not going away, a 
gladder.” If a man could not be merry, and wise at 
Hyde HaU, we may be sure that there was no mirth and 
no wisdom in him. 

But men of all kinds congregated beneath Malcolm’s 
roof, and there were some by whom this playful wisdom 
was but imperfectly, if at all, understood. One old and 
esteemed friend of the family, who had heard much of 
the very clever Cambridge men whom he was to meet at 
Hyde Hall, said confidentially, after a day or two of dis- 
appointment and surprise, that he could see nothing in 
them. If that was called good conversation, he could 
answer for it that there was better to be had in the City 
-on any day of the week. I do not know anything that 
-could more pleasantly illustrate the charming dbmdon of 
.Malcolm and his guests at this time, than the worthy citi- 
zen’s remarks on the ineptitude of their conversation. 

Perhaps, not altogether unmindful of his astonishment, 
they endeavonred to mystify him more and more by as- 
sumptions of simplicity beyond the natural carelessness 
■of their holiday manners. For although they went to 
Hyde Hall emphatically to make high holiday, there 
were times when they would break out into interesting 
and profitable discourse, to which no one could Hsten 
without being wiser for what he heard. Philosophers, or 
historians, or statesmen, or divines might Malcolm and 
his guests be in the estimation of the world j hut they 
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were all poets at heart ; and many were the animated 
conversations, the Inendly but energetic wit-combats, of 
which poetry was the theme. The claims to the world’s 
homage of this or that master of song was contended for 
or denied with affectionate earnestness on the one side, or 
a jealous exclusiveness on the other ; and men in whom 
neither the hard restraints of the exact sciences nor the 
cold routine of official life had cramped the imaginative 
faculty, or quenched the fervor of their romance, quoted 
whole pages of poetry, with as much voluble enthusiasm 
and as much literal correctness as though they had had 
nothing to do all their lives, but to lie in the sun with an 
open volume of Wordsworth or Burns. For those were 
the poets whom Malcolm and his associates discussed 
and quoted with the greatest earnestness in their Hyde 
Hall holiday-talk. I have already said that Malcolm 
could not be brought to subscribe ie the commendations 
which his Cambridge friends so freely lavished on the 
poetry of William Wordsworth. But he had a genial 
relish for Bums. Something of this may be attributed 
to his nationality. But there was that besides in the 
heart of the Ayrshire poet to which Malcolm’s inmost 
nature responded. A man himself, he had all a man’s 
sympathy with the manly utterances of the inspired 
ploughman. That he could not see reflected in Words- 
worth’s pages his own cheerful philosophy ; his wise 
delight in little things; his strong sincere convictions 
that pride, howe’er disguised in its own majesty, is 
littleness; his faith that the world is full of hlessmgs; his 
buoyant childhood surviving in the man, has often filled me 
with surprise. Perhaps, like many others, lie was deteired 
from seeking out for himself the wisdom in which he 
would have delighted, by other men’s reports of the not 
meanmgless triv^jalities which have lured many to con- 
clusions as false as though they were to repudiate the au- 
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thor of tlae Novum Organum for his idle talk about tbe 
revivifying properties of puppy-dogs. 

But greatly as Malcolm enjoyed tbe pleasant social in- 
tercourse in whicb lie indulged at Hyde Hall, he was 
not altogether content to subside into a mere English 
country gentleman. He devoted much tune to litera- 
ture, and he made several excursions both in the British 
Isles and on tlie continent of Europe. It was during 
this epoch of his career that he wrote his delightful 
“ Sketches in Persia” — the most popular of all his works. 
He had kept copious journals dming both his missions 
to the Court of Teheran, and from these memoranda he 
wrote the book which has charmed, and still charms, so 
large a circle of readers in all the principal languages of 
Europe. It is written without method, and must not be 
consulted by the biographer or the liistorian, either for 
records of Malcolm’s life, or incidents illustrative of 
British diplomacy in Persia. Perused with any such 
object it can only mystify the student. There is much 
of absolute fact in it, but the anecdotes are drawn partly 
fi:om the annals of the first mission and partly from 
those of the second. It was not intended to instruct, 
but to amuse the reader; and yet it is full of instruction. 
The truth of the local coloring struck everybody. It 
was as patent to the untraveUed as to the travelled 
reader. The fine flow of animal spirits which runs 
through the book from the first page to the last — the 
heartiness and sincerity of it, so characteristic of the 
writer — ^made its success at once. There was a freshness 
about it that charmed and gladdened old and young. 
Nothing has been written about Persia that can in any 
way be compared with it. 

The “ Sketches of Persia” were not published before 
1827. They were written at intervals during Malcolm’s 
residence at Hyde Hall. But his studies were inter- 
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rupted by occasional tours, undertaken partly with, the 
object of visiting friends and partly for the purpose of 
increasing his stock of information relative to the coun- 
tries of the West. In 1823 he started on a visit to Ire- 
land. Lord Wellesley was then Lord Lieutenant of the 
island, and he had sent his old friend a warm invitation 
to visit him there. Malcolm’s brother Charles also was 
then resident in the vicinity of Dublin, so that the journey 
had a double object. 

Accompanied by a friend — Captain (now Sir Henry) 
Hart — Sir John Malcolm left London on the morning of 
the 19th of August, by a Birmingham coach, and travelled 
onward till he reached the neighbourhood of his brother 
Gilbert’s village, near Moreton-on-the-Marsh. There 
he alighted, and leaving his servant in charge of his 
luggage, walked on to Todenham, where, under his 
brother’s charge, there was a small colony of the younger 
members of the family — his own son included in the 
number. It was a joyous hour, we may be sure, for them 
when Sir John and his friend burst suddenly into the 
school-room and let all the boys loose — ^himself, as ever, 
as great a boy as any of the party. “ For some time," 
as he wrote to his eldest daughter, “ there was an end to 
all peace and quiet at Todenham.” There were ah sorts 
of fun, ending with a volley of squibs and crackers; and 
nest day a grand cricket-match, in which Sir John took 
part, and then proceeded on his journey to Birmingham. 

Leaving his friend to lionise that town, Malcolm paid 
a visit to his firiend Mr. Littleton, of Toddesley, near 
Wolverhampton, beneath whose hospitable roof he 
“found Mr. Canning and his Secretary, Lord George 
Bentinck.’’* Nest day, returning to Wolverhampton, 

* Malcolm ■wrote that ho and Lord Staffordshire gentlemen. They must 
Gfloi^ liad been jiartnors at ■whist in hare been tiouolesome antagonists for 
the c^rening, and w5n almost every any not very expert players, 
game, against a couple of wealthy 
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On Wednesday wo liad a very pleasant parly at your uncle 
Oliarles’s. Amongst others, tho famous Lady Morgan and her 
sister, Lady Olarkc, who, without the pretensions of the authoress, 
is, I think, wittier and more agrocahle. I was never so enter- 
tained as by this little sly-looking woman playing and singing her 
own funny songs. One, a parody on Miss Stephens’s ‘ Sweet 
Home,’ made by Lady Olaike on Mr, Home, the celebrated 
pastrycook of Dublin, was excellent. 

No ouQ makes pastry, makes pastry like Home. 

She sang delightfully, and was quite happy in the last verse, the 
last line of which (after all his pies and tarts were enumerated) 
states that 

All tho sweets of this world are ecutred in Home. 

She had a thousand others. In one she most funnily describes 
h^' sister; 

She is, though I say it, an elegant artist, 

A radical slut, and a great Buouapartist.” 

A visit to the Curragh of Kildaie, to attend the race- 
meeting there, a dinner at the mess of the Royal Irish, 
and another brief sojom’n with Lord Wellesley, who was 
very anxious to detain him, completed Malcolm’s Irish 
experiences : 

« My last days at Woodstock,” he wrote, “ were like the first; 
and at parting with Lord, Wellesley he was, if possible, more 
affectionately kind than at our meeting. This great man has both 
failings and infirmities; and these, while they impede his progress, 
are the food of his enemies. But, after all deductions, he is so 
superior to the whole set of them in oomprehenaveness of mind, 
in disinterestedness, and in public virtue, that his administration 
of Ireland must he attended with great benefit. Party has 
been violent against him; hut its action is diminished by the 
good of many of liis measures. This is now generally acknow- 
ledged; while the publicity now given to every act, and the 
shame now thrown on jobbery, that bane of Ireland, must work a 
change.” 
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Oa tlie 9 th of September — a beautiful clear day, with 
little wind — ^Malcolm crossed the channel, homeward- 
bound; and on that night dept at Bangor, where he saw 
“ the noble bridge building across the Menai,” or, as he 
playfully wrote it, the “Minny,” which was the pet 
name of his eldest daughter, to whom he was writing. 
He was now about to see something of Wales, com- 
mencing his explorations of the Principality under the 
best possible auspices — the hospitality of the Wynne 
family. After an admiring glance at Llangollen, he pro- 
ceeded onward to Wynnstay, where he w'as received 
with the utmost kindness by Sir Watkin and Mr. 
Charles Wynne.* There was a largo and xdeasant party 
in the house, and some rural gaieties in store for him — 
chief among which was a grand archery meeting, which 
weU-nigh proved fatal to him; for the carnage in 
which he was returrung with Mr. Wynne and his family 
was upset, and nearly precipitated over a bank some 
fifty feet in descent. Every one was more or less hurt; 
but there were no serious results, and in a few days Mal- 
colm proceeded on his journey. 

Erom Wynnstay he went to Powis Castle, where he 
was received with all becoming kindness by his old 
friends of the Clive family. Thence he proceeded to 
Walcot, where Lord and Lady Powis welcomed him as 
warmly as their children. At the beginnmg of October 
he was again in London, where he sate down and wrote 
a long letter to the Duke of Wellington on the state of 
Ireland, entering into all the evils endured by that uu- 

* “I reached 'Wyimslaj’_ at three and the rowers were his wife and 
o’clock,” wrote Malcdm in his journal- daughter, Lady Delamcro (his sister), 
letter to his daughter. "Eyo^ one andLady Glynn, da^hter or LordBray- 
was out in the grounds. I sallied forth brooke, of Audley Md. They took me 
to dud them. After proceediug about on board, where 1 hod not remained a 
half a mile I saw four ladies in a boat quarter of an hour, when I was in. 
rowing a gentleman. 'These I hailed, riled to the land by Sir Watkin to 
The helmsman was Mr. Charles Wynne, ride round the grounds before dinner.” 
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happy country, tracing their sources and suggesting rc- 
me<hes. Ho was glad to have an opportunity of writing 
another report, though not upon a subject which he un- 
derstood quite as well as Central India.* 

Nor, indeed, as Persia and Russia. The affairs of 
those two countries had, since his return to England, 
occupied much of his attention, and early in 1823 it had 
been in contemplation to send Malcolm on a third mis- 
sion to Persia. The direction and control of our relations 
with the Court of Teheran were again to be placed in the 
hands of the Government of India, whence they ought 
not to have been removed ; and Sir John had been in- 
vited by the Chairman of the Court of Directors, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Canning, to take charge of the new 
mission.f He had promptly accepted the invitation; but 
he had communicated both to Mr. Canning and the Court 
of Directors his rooted conviction that the embassy, to 
carry out with success the objects for which it was de* 
signed, ought to be placed dn as high a footing, as 
regarded rank and authority, as any mission that had 
ever proceeded to Persia ; and that he should be regarded 


Tho letter, Loweyer, is a very rc- 
matkable oue, considering Malcolm’s 
limited means of observation. To- 
vrards tbe close of it, be character- 
istusally says : ” Tkerc have been some 
buiiiings and some sliocking murders, 
from tbe usnal motives or a doss of 
villains, wlio, if they do not in some 
districts form the greater part of the 
lower orders, overawe it, which is just 
as bad. The immediate suppression of 
these savages is a work that to me 
appears fait of insurmountable diffi- 
culties, uuder any measures that your 
present military or oivil power will au- 
thorise. Xu some of the southern 
counties nothing sliort of the escroise 
of arbitrary power over the proprietors 
and occupants of tho soil, os well as 
the disturbers of the peace, could effect 
a speedy settlement of these counties. 


I wish I had them, as I had some 
worse counties in hMwab, and that I 
could act without foar of the Parlia- 
ment, the Lord Chi^ Xustice, and the 
hangman, and set about putting the 
zemmdars and ryots to rights.” 

f Writuig to Mr. Canning on the 
subieot of this invitation, Malcolm 
stud: "Though I felt that the saori- 
Sees I was caUed upon so suddenly to 
make were, for many reasons, very 
considerable, yet I coiild not hesitate, 
for one moment, as to the course which 
it became me to take. I have, there- 
fore, without hesitation or stipulation, 
informed the chairman that what re- 
mains of me is at the disposal of the 
Government of my country and the 
East India Oompany.” — [Maneiesier- 
street, March M, 18»3.] 
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in that country as the representative both of the Company 
and Crown. “ For,” he added, “ to give success to the 
present course, the impression conveyed to the Persians 
must be that the Crown and Company are one and the 
same thing as to interests, and that the representation of 
both is vested in me.” To this, Mr. Canning had replied 
that he was rejoiced that Malcolm had accepted the in- 
vitation — ^that there should be no more clashing between 
K in g’s and Company’s envoys — but that it was “ the very 
essence of his recommendation that the embassy should 
be Indian, not English, and the correspondence with Cal- 
cutta, not with London.” He could not, therefore, “ con- 
sistently with that object, do anything that could bring 
the nature of the mission into question.” 

, Ipf the expediency of placing the conduct of our 
Persian relations immediately under the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, no man was more firmly convinced than Sir 
John Malcolm, and no man had at his command a more 
undeniable array of arguments in support of the propo- 
sition.* |But there was thi? difference between Malcolm’s 
opinions and Canning’s :^alcolm desired to transfer the 
selection of the agents and the controlling authority en- 
tirely to the Government of India, but to clothe the 
mission with the additional prestige conferred by the 

* A Bummaiy of them is given in a vemment is a great advantage, and so 
incmorandatn, 'written, in 1823, from is that knowledge wliicli it possesses 
which I take the following; “There of Asiatic forms and usages. Bat 
cannot, I think, be two opinions as to above all, it alone can command at all 
the wisdom of Mr. Canning’s proposi- moments competent instruments to 
lion to transfer the management of employ and furnish them -with adequate 
the connexion to the Indian Govern- means to meet cases of emergency; 
ment, by whom all subjects relative to and it may be confidently asserted that 
Persia must be better -ouderstood than should such ever arise, we could devise 
llusy can be in plngland. It mast bo no means so likely to defeat our own 
best able to judge how far our interests objects, ns by keeping or deputing on 
in the East (the only interests tliat can ambassador, or any person, ciyil or 
give us any concern -wilb Persia) are military, to Persia, who were, in any 
affected by the measures that have degree, independent of the Governor- 
been or may be adopted by that ooun- General of India.’q 
tjy. The proximity of the Indian Go- V 
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immediate countenance of the Crown, from which, as 
w^ as from the Company, the envoy was to receive 
credentials. Canning, on the other hand, wished to keep 
the actual control of the Mission in the hands of the 
Foreign Office, whilst the Company, from which it was 
nominally to emanate, was to select the agents and to he 
responsible for its success. He was resolute not to confer 
the credentials from the Crown, wliich Malcolm declared 
to be absolutely necessary, in the conjuncture which had 
then arisen. ' So, as there was no hope of reconciling the 
difference^ Sfr John abandoned the idea of turning his 
ambassadorial face again towards the Court of Teheran. 

“ I resign with some reluctance,” he wrote to the Duke 
of Wellington, “ this prospect of being useful to my 
country in a scene where I think local impressions might 
have given me the power of doing good, I shall, how- 
ever, have the consolatory reflection that in taking the 
line I have done I have been actuated by no interested 
motives. It has neither been a question of money nor of 
personal ambition, but a conscientious conviction that 
the terms on which I am sure I should go* would greatly 
d imin ish, if they did not altogether destroy, my ability 
to fulfil those expectations which were formed from em- 
ploying me.” And the Duke took the same view of the 
question. “ The King of Persia,” he wrote in reply to 
.Malcolm, “has now a diplomatical intercourse 'with the 
King of England. He has agents in this country; and 
we are much mistaken if we suppose that the difference 
between the King’s and the Company's Government is not 
perfectly known in Persia. It is highly desirable that 
the intercourse Avith London should cease, and that with 
Bengal be revived, for many reasons referable to our 
Indian, as well as to our Europeau iuterestslj But I am 

* That IB, \mder Mr. CanninE’s system— "without credentials &om the 
C3r<wu.” 
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quite certain tliat this object cannot be cflected for many 
years, unless the person to be employed should not only 
1)0 accredited by the Crown as well as by the Company, 
but should likewise be well acquainted with the country, 
the people, their manners, &c. This is my opinion, and 
I will deliver it wherever I may have an opportunity.” 

Canning, however, was not to be moved. “ I beg leave 
to observe,” he wrote to Mr. Wynne, who was then 
President of the India Board, “ that the whole and sole 
object of the transfer which I proposed was to make the 
Mission wholly Indian, and get rid of credentials from 
the Crown and correspondence with England altogether ; 
and that I proposed this arrangement to you, to be pro- 
posed to the East India Company, leaving to them ex- 
clusively the selection of an ambassador wbom they were 
exclusively to pay, instruct, and accredit.” It need not 
be added that on such a question as this the dictum of 
the Foreign Office was decisive. It was determined that 
a Mission on a very moderate scale should he sent from 
India, without credentials from the Crown.*f And in this 
state our relations with Persia continued for some years. 
If it were really Canning’s intention that the Mssion 
should be exclusively rmder the control of the Indian 
Government, that intention was not fulfilled. In spite of 
the nominal authority of the Company’s Government, the 
Foreign Office exercised undeniable control over the 
Mission, until, in the year 1835, it again assumed the 
direct charge of oiu' Persian diplomacy, and has ever 


since unfortunately retained it. The opinions of Wel- 
lington, Canning, and Malcolm have been ignored, and 


the evils predicted by the last-named have, consequently, 
been abundantly fulfille^ 


* It may bo mentioned bere that (afterwards Sir John) Maodonnld, who 
the officer actually apj>CMntod to the had married Lady MalcoWe sister, 
charge of the Slission was Major He was nominated hy Lord Amherst 
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In the autumn of the year 1824, Sir John Malcolm 
set out on an excursion in Scotland, in the course of 
which he saw some old friends, and made some new ones, 
and visited, in goodly company, many places which he 
had not before explored. His family letters, written 
chiefly to his eldest daughter, exhibit a growing deUght 
in the beauties of inanimate nature, and abound in de- 
scriptions of scenery. He visited Bumfoot, of course, 
spent some time in Edinburgh and Grlasgow, inspected 
Owen’s establishment at Lanark, of which he wrote along 
account, and next lionised the Falls of the Clyde ; thence 
to Stirling, on a visit to Sir Eobert Abercrombie ; and 
thence to his old friend Mr. Johnstone of Alva, who 
“ insisted on taking” him to Tuliboli to see Sir ’Henry 
Moncrieff. Remembering the admonition, “ Thine own 
friend mcl thy father's friend forsake not," Malcolm 
required little persuasion to start upon this pilgrimage. 
I will give Sir John’s own account of the visit, and of 
another which he paid immediately afterwards to the 
aged parents of his old friend and pupil, John Low.* 
There is a fine characteristic flavor about the following 
passages in his journal : 

“ When we left Dollar, I went to a woman standing at the door 
of a house to inquire the best way to Tuliboli. ‘ You’ll gang 
just on till you come to a stane on the road; then ye’ll turn and 
gang straight by the Crook.’ ‘What,’ said I, ‘straight by a 
crook!’ ‘Ay,’ replied the dame, with an unmoved face; ‘but 


on Sir John’s recommendation. "The 
best proof which I can mvo yon,” 
wrote tho Govcmor-Qenerw, "of tlie 
weight of yonr recommendations, is 
to tell you that I have jnst appointed 
Major Macdonald onr Eesident Mi- 
nister in Persia. He had a powerful 
competitor in a Bcu^l Civil servant, 
hnti am willing to think that Major 
Macdonald’s pretensions were snperior 


to any others ; that his knowledge and 
cirperienCB of the conntry will render 
liim the most effective minister I conld 
have chosen ; in short, that in anything 
relating to Persia I conld not dooetter 
than he guided hy yonr opinion.” 

* Now General John Low, O.B., 
member of tho Supreme ConneU of 
India. 
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it’s no a crook in the road, but a crook in the river, ■which ye must 
gang by! Then, ■when ye’re doun on a wee east (about a mile), 
baud Tvest for twa miles, and -when yo come to a road between twa 
dykes, -which gangs north, just go down it and you’ll see the 
Toun I’ I reported the directions, at which Johnstone laughed. 
The Toun,* he informed me, meant the old solitary house of Tuli- 
boli, at which we at length arrived. Lady Monoreiff was not well, 
but I passed a most delightful day and evening with the old gen- 
tleman. Sir Harry Monoreifi^ though seventy-eight, retains all 
his faculties perfect. He is a man who mixes sound piety with 
great energy, judgment, and decision. He leads, and has long 
led, what are mockingly called the Highflyers of the Scottish 
Kirk. But to this evangelical party Scotland owes the steady 
resistance to those daily attacks made upon her excellent and 
moderate establishments. An attempt is now in progress to give 
favorites and Government parsons two offices, such ns that of 
principalf of a college and minister of a large parish. It has suc- 
ceeded; but so much has been done by Sir Harry, Professor Mac- 
gill, of Glasgow, and others, to expose the evil tendency of acts 
that, by giving men more duties than they can perform, must 
cither render them negligent heads or professors in a college, or 
unfaithful ministers of religion, as also the danger of making 
pluralists in the Scotch Establishment, that the experiment will 
probably not be repeated. I shall buy you Sir Harry’s Sermons 
and works on the Evidences for Christianity, by which you -will 
judge of the piety and strength of his mind. He has other 
qualities you would like. He is the most cheerful of men, and 
is full of entertaining anecdote, with a warm heart to his friends, 
and amongst the dearest of those the Burnfoot family have ranked 
for forty years. 

“ From Tuliboli I made an excursion of thirty-five miles to see 
old Mr. Low, of Clatto, the father of John Low, who was so long 
with me in India, and ranks at tho head of my list of soldier 
favorites. I had given no warning, for I was uncertain to the 
last whether I should be able to visit them. When I entered the 

* The word is Saxon for a house, ment at Glasmw, and carried by the 
and the country people still use it in its inilueuce of Government to please the 
ori^nl signification. — J. M. Duke of Montrose.— J. M. 

f Tills wns done in ^ Inte appoinl- 

VOL. 11 . 2 E 
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drawing-rooim, I found a respectable-looking old lady, -ffliom I knew 
li’om her countenance to be the mother of my friend. I announced 
myself, and she gave almost a shout of delight. She hastened out 
of the room the moment she had seated me near her daughter, 
and returned with one of the heartiest and happiest-loohing men, on 
the verge of fourscore, I had ever seen. His largchandwas stretched 
out to ■welcome the General about whom his boys (bis son William 
had also been with me) had written so much. “Iheir letters, said 
he, have contained little, for six years, but Sir John Malcolm, and 
here you arc at Clatto 1 I told him I was aware he had heard 
enough of me, and was therefore determined to lot him sec what 
kind of a person it was about whom his sons, particularly John, had 
plagued him so much. At this moment Colonel Bethune, a son- 
in-law who lived near, and had come in, was going to send away 
his horse to walk home, but I bogged he would lend him to me, 
as I saw the spires of the auld town of St. Andrews at about a 
distance of ax miles. ‘It is now two o’clock,’ I said; ‘I shall 
return by dve, after seeing this once celebrated residence of 
royalty and present seat of learning. Besides, I have four old 
Indian friends that I must shako hands with.* ‘ You are welcome 
to the horse,’ said Colonel Bethune. ‘It rains,’ said Mrs. Low. 
‘I will not halt long enough,’ I replied, ‘ at any place to get 
wet.’ ‘Go along,’ said old Low. ‘It is exactly as John wrote 
us ; and bring any or all of your friends that you can persuade to 
dinner. I have sent for my youngest son Henry, who is ten miles 
off, shooting; but the servant knows why he is wanted, and said 
he would find and bring him if above ground.’ 

“ Away I trotted, saw tlie noble remains of monasteries, cathe- 
drals, and palaces at St. Andrews, shook hands with a General 
Camphell, who was Mnd to me as a boy; with a Colonel Wilson, 
who was secretary to my commander when I was at the wildest, 
and whose goodness has helped me out of many a scrape; and 
with Captain Binny, who taught me Persian ; and with Colonel 
Glass, a brother sportsman. They wore not less surprised than 
delighted 'with this flying -visit, and it gave mo much gratification. 

“ I got back in time for dinner at Clatto, where I passed a de- 
lightful evening. The old gentleman, who had returned from 
India forty-fonr years, msinied a Miss Malcolm, bought the estate, 
and built the house (an excelleat one), in which he has ever since 
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lived. He, or rather she — for it Is as usual the mother’s work — 
has brought up a large family, all of whom are well settled in life. 
Two of the daughters married intimate friends of mine. Colonel 
Deas, and Colonel Foulis; another married Colonel Bethune, who 
has the adjoining estate ; and one, unmarried, lives with Mrs. Low’s 
sister. Lady Fettos, near Edinburgh. With the family materials 
I had, and the praises truth entitled mo to give their sons, you 
may suppose converaation did not flag. But there was another 
source of pleasure to the old gentleman. Several officers who had 
been his friends as ensigns had by accident been my commanding 
officers when I went first to India, and I had been at the same 
stations ho had. The revival of those personalities and localities 
delighted him beyond measure. He gave me Madeira sixty years 
old, which he had brought from India. His memory was as 
fresh as if he had only left the scenes of which wc talked a few 
months. ‘ I have to thank God,’ said he, as wo parted, ‘ for the 
health and happiness I enjoy; but I was really beginning to think 
it was but a frail tenure a man of my age held life upon. This 
visit, however, is like a now lease. I shall live for some years to 
oomo upon the recollections of this day.’ Mrs. Low, with whom 
both you and your mother would be much pleased, confirmed this 
speech next morning at six o’clock, when she rose to get me my 
breakfast before I went away in tbe Cupar coach. She gave me 
more calm, but not less sincere thanks for my considerate visit. 
I assured her I had gratified myself as much as 1 had them, and 
went towards Edinburgh quite in good humor with myself and all 
the world.” 

After ten days spent at Edinburgh, where as ever he 
was most hospitably entertained by the good people of 
that most hospitable city, Malcolm turned his face south* 
ward, and visited Abbotsford. “ I was two days there," 
he wrote to his daughter, “ aud most delighted was my 
Mend Sir Walter to see me. We walked together over 
all his estate, and looked at aU his fine castle. We had 
a largo party and many a tale, and Sir Walter declares 
that I beat him in legends. But his is the wizard’s art 
of giving them the shape that delights the world." From 

21-2 
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Walter Scott’s, Malcolm went to Minto, “the lord 
of which came to Abbotsford to meet him, and was his 
guide through the country;” then continuing his journey 
southward, he paid another visit to Burnfoot, and re- 
turned home in the course of November. 

The year 1825, in the annals of Sit John Malcolm’s 
life, was remarkable chiefly for a visit which he paid in 
the summer to France, at the time when all the country 
was astir with the thought of the coronation of Charles 
the Tenth. The Duke of Northumberland, with whom 
Malcolm was on terms of intimacy, was then Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the French Court*; and both he and 
the Duchess — an old friend — ^were glad to welcome him 
at the French capital. His journey thither was distin- 
guished by no noticeable incident. He left Hyde Hall on 
the 19lh of May, spent a day or two in London, crossed 
from Dover to Calais on the 23rd, and thence proceeded 
on by diligence through Boulogne, Abbeville, and Beau- 
vais, to the capital. 

On the day after his arrival he dined with the Duke 
of Northumberland, and “ was warmly invited to accom- 
pany him to Kheims,” in the cathedral of which the 
Eing was to be crowned. “Nothing,” he wrote, “can 
be more splendid than the Duke’s hotel and the style of 
his entertainment.” On the evening of the 27th he 
started by diligence for Eheims, with a “motley party,” 
on “ an overloaded machine ;” and after a break-down at 
Soissons, arrived just in time to be too late to witness 
the King’s entry into the town. “However,” wrote 
Malcolm, “ we followed close in his track, and along the 
road. For the last ten or twelve miles, we found triumphal 
arches at short distances from each other, some of 
painted wood, some of leaves and flowers, decorated 
with inscriptions of the Kin^s name, the Dauphin, the 
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Dauphiness, &g., with, mottoes expressive of the virtues 
of the Royal Family and the attachment of the people. 
When we entered the boundaries of Rheims, the beauty 
and the style of these tributes of loyalty and respect in- 
creased, and the interest of the ' scene became much 
greater from the crowd of people who had floated in to 
see their King.” 

On entering the to-wn, Malcolm went at once to the 
Duke of Northumberland’s hotel.* The Duke himself 
was absent in attendance on the King, but the house was 
full, and among the family and suite were some of Mal- 
colm’s old friends, and others, too, among the visitors of 
the Ambassador.f “ The splendor of the Duke’s equip- 
ment," he wrote in his journal, “ and the style of his 
expenditure, as well as his own unpresuming manners, I 
found the talk of all Frenchmen, and it is equally the- 
wonder." A French lady told Malcolm that they tdked 
more about his Duke than her King. 

On the 2f)th of May, Charles X. was crowned in the 
cathedral of Rheims. Malcolm was charmed Avith the 
spectacle, and on his return to his lodgings wrote the 
following account of it in his journal : 


“ I am just returned from the consecration, or coronation (I know 
not which to call it), of Charles X. of France ! I never was more 
gratified than by this scene. The cathedral is a fine and a large 
building, and lias been recently fitted up, painted, and ornamentedi 

Halcolin says that this house, fortablo and more indepoudont. A 
though " dirty and almost imfur- ]?ronch officer was, lioirover, obliged to 
nished,” cost the duko 2000/. for tbo go tbroiigh Malcolm’s bedroom on liis 
week. It was large, however, ami way to bis own ; and altbougli he ge- 
close to the cathedral. nerahy retired two hours after IM- 

t The party was so large, that Mai- eolm, ho always stmiped to apologise 
colm wroto they were all obliged to before passing Sir John’s bedf— not a 
" double up,” Tlio chaplain offered bad illustration of Prenoh ^oUtesse. 
his room to Sir John; but Mr. R. It would have been the oliief care of a 
. Clive had secured him a cleanly lodg- polite Englishman to pass through the 
ing hard by, where he Was more corn- room without waking liia neighbour. 
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for tHs occasion. Its centre and great aisles were surm/dunted by 
galleries and decorated seats, in which, according to their ranks 
and classes, were placed princes of the blood, prii^cessea, am- 
bassadors, peers, peeressesj marshals of France, generals, while 
common otficers of all ranks below lieutenant-generals were, with 
strangers, mixed up according to favor or accommodation. 

volume has been dedicated to the 'description of the scene, 
which lasted nearly five hours, but was never wearisome ; for, in- 
dependent of that gratification which the eye derived from a con- 
templation of the wholo splendor of the scene, it could fix as it 
chose on individuals who had played a great part in that wonder- 
ful drama which Europe has presented during the last thirty-five 
years : the King, so long an emigrant in England, at the ago of 
sixty-eight receiving his crown with all those ceremonials that 
had attended the coronation of his illustrious ancestors ; the Dauphin 
and the Duke of Orleans, after the vicissitudes of their past life, 
placing the crown on their relation and king; the venerable 
Duke de Bourbon (Oondd) standing near, and though bent by 
years, looking with delight on the ceremony. The Duchess of 
Aiigoulfime, who is by all revered for the miseries of her early 
life, and by many almost worahipped for her piety and her 
charities, looked as if she felt deeply what was passing. The 
young Duchess of-Berri, though hor manner is that of a girl, 
seemed to me — and I was near her — to fix her attention at times 
upon the scene, which, if I read her thoughts aright, associated it 
with the contemplation of its repetition; and considering the age 
of the Dauphin as well as the Fing, the elevation of her son (the 
Duo de Bordeaux) is probably no very distant event. 

** Near the King, when he entered, was the Head Cliamberlain of 
France, Talleyrond, whose history is more interwoven with the re- 
volution, the wars, the restorations, and the treaties which have dis- 
turbed and settled Europe, than that of any living being. I saw, 
as lie stood before me, the bishop, casting oIF his mitre and liis 
robes, become one among those devotees at tho shrine of Ileason 
who stripped the king to whom ho owed allegiance, and the 
nobility to wliioli he belonged, of all the dignity and respect which 
the usage of ages had granted them. The next appearance of this 
able, hut unprincipled man, was to awaken from the mad dream 
of liberty and equality, and to aid in building tip with now mate- 
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nals a l^uilding not unlike in aU its essential parts that which had 
hecn destroyed. When the master-workman, Buonaparte, had 
succeeded with such aids in completing this edifice, and had he- 
coine drunken with success, I saw, in the withered and deorepid 
man before me, the calm, calculating priest and statesman who tried 
in vain to prevent his fatal errors in Spain, and who raised his 
warning voice against the disastrous expedition to Russia. Dis- 
trusted, if not degraded for his wisdom by their enemy, his feelings 
and his interests led him to contribute to the restoi’ation of the 
Bourbons, by whom, though no longer employed beyond the ho- 
norary duties of his high office, he is treated with respect and atten- 
tion. There are few men who have passed so unhurt through such 
extraordinary vicissitudes, and fewer to whom remarkable worldly 
wisdom has so well supplied the absence of good and great 
qualities. 

“ In one line there wore standing before me eight marshals of 
Franco — Jourdan, Soult, Morticr, Marmont, Oudinot, Macdonald, 
Lauriston, and Molitor. The first and oldest of these carried me 
back to the days of Robespierre, and all the rest, except Mortier 
(who was promoted last 3'ear for Hs conduct in Spain), had re- 
ceived their buttons from Buonaparte, with whose greatest suc- 
cesses their names are associated. Their look and their manner is 
decidedly difierent from that of the more ancient nobility of 
France; but the chivalric and finished courtier and soldier of the 
time of Henry IV. had degenerated into a count or marquis, 
who, poHte and brave, but trifling and proud, and who, from 
having all his pretensions from external causes, looked down on 
the other classes, and was little known to those he occasionally 
commanded. The cross (as sportsmen would call it) of rough, 
strong soldiers, will do great good to the nobility of France; and 
while the difference between them daily ceases, both parties will 
be improved. It is impossible to dcsoribo all the remarkable cha- 
racters I saw, but when I looked at them, all in one group as it 
were, assembled at the coronation of a Bourbon, after a lapse of 
nearly fifty years, since the occurrence of that ceremony, my mind 
was filled with recollections of the past, contemplation on the pre- 
sent, and speculation as to the future. I hardly heeded the cere- 
monies, though these wove very imposing. The cathedral avus, 
inside, much largce and grander, both in the building and decora- 
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lions, than Westminster Abbey; but it did not admit of a pro- 
cession, and there Avas no great Westminster Hall to dine in. 
The French procession was necessarily in broken parties. This 
was so far pleasing to an inquisitive spectator such as I was, as it 
gave him time to ask who one party were, before the next made 
their appearance. Cardinals, archbishops, bishops, canons, vicars, 
peers, heralds, guards, gold-sticks, came, prayed, stood, paraded 
before my eyes. 

“ The grand officers of the Court preceded the King, who had the 
great part to perform. He was seated at one moment, at prayers 
the next, then disrobed, afterwards robed, the rich royal mantle 
put upon him, after which the crown of Charlemagne was put 
upon his head by the Dauphin, tire Duke of Orleans, and the 
Duke of Bourbon, who came afterwards, when the King’s con- 
fession was over, and took the commrrtrion together, and the King 
having put on other robes, had the ancient crown taken olf, and 
a light one formed of diamonds put in its place. And in all the 
ceremonies he weirt through, nothing pleased me so much as the 
clear and strong "voice in which he took his oath. He was 
anointed by the officiating cardinal, and during this process, as 
well as at other periods, very fine anthems were sung. Indeed, 
rrolhing could be better than the instrumental music. One or two 
voices were also wonderfully good, but when the whole conclave 
of cardinals, bishops, &c., joined in chorus, it Avas* not so attractive. 

“ The only part of this ceremony that caused me, as a Protestant, 
Avho wants the reverence a good Catholic has for every part of 
the vestments of his pontiff, to smile, was the frequent taking on 
and putting off the rich embroidered mitres of the bishop. When 
the ceremony was worldly, they wore the covering to their heads, 
'when spiritual, they were uncovered. The canon whose office 
this is takes the mitre off and folds it up, carrying it with great 
reverence before him ; when he puts it on, two long flaps that fold 
up with the mitre fall from it doAvn the back of the bishop.” 

On the day after the coronation, Malcolm, not withont 
some dijficulty, OAving to a scarcity of horses and car- 
riages natural at such a time, commenced his journey 
back to Paris; and the new month found him again 
securely lodged in the Eue de Eichelieu. He was soon, 
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under the genial auspices of the Duke and Duchess of 
Northumherland, immersed in the gaieties, and sur- 
rounded by th.e literary and scientific society of the 
French capital. Ho made or renewed his acquaintance 
at this time with many eminent men. Since his visit to 
Paris, ten years before, his reputation as a soldier, as a 
statesman, and as a man of letters, had ripened beneath 
the wann sun of success. It was in the last-named cha- 
racter that he was best known on the Continent. His 
works had been translated into several European lan- 
guages. In France and Germany especially there was a 
growing taste for Orientalism; and in Russia his “ His- 
tory of Persia” had been studied with an amount of 
mterest proportioned to the importance of the subject in 
the estimation of the northern conqueror. Altogether he 
occupied a much larger space in the world's eye than 
when he visited Paris after Waterloo ; and he now found 
liis own name sufficient passport to the best society of the 
most brilliant capital of Europe. Small as is the space 
now remaining to me, I must give some extracts fi’om 
Malcolm’s last Parisian journal: 

June 16 . — ^Went this morning to Lady William Bentinok’s, 
■where I met Soult. We fell into conversation, and continued it 
on various subjects for at least two hours. He ivas very inquisi- 
tive as to the actual state of Persia, of Turkey, and the probable 
designs of Russia. The freedom with which I gave my senti- 
ments upon theso points had its effect upon him, and he lost by 
degrees all that reserve which belongs to his usual character. 

He spoke of Buonaparte’s designs against England. Ho pos- 
sessed, he said, a volume of letters upon the subject. “The 
project,” said he, “which he formed of an invasion of your 
country was suited to his tactics, which ■were to march directly to 
his point. If ho conquered England, Europe was conquered, and 
ho cared nothing for the advance of tho legions of Germany, pro- 
vided he could hs^yo dated one letter from London.” “Tho 
battle of Tmfalgar,” said Soult, “dispelled the charm; but when 
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ho mai’oliod against Eussia, it was still England that was his 
ohjoct, and all means that Eussia could furnish, had that expedi- 
tion succeeded, would have been turned against India. We 
might never havo brought back a man from England had we 
gone over, and our troops might have perished on the road to 
India, but Napoleon was sincere and earnest in both these pro* 
jeots.” 

Soult, speaking of Spain, said he did not conoiu; with me in 
thinking tlie condition of that country would involve the Conti- 
nent. “ Your recognition of the independence of its colonies has put 
an extinguisher upon the importance of that country.” Speaking of 
South America, ho observed ; “ There were few greater wonders in 
this extraordinary age than that of Englishmen and English capital 
being employed in working the mines of Mexico; and if all your 
steam-enginesj” said he, “ work to good purpose, where lies that 
relative value of gold and silver? Those metals, when found in 
great quantities, must cease to have their present price ; and what 
changes might we not expect from this revolution in the value of 
money throughout the globe.” 

Soult said that England presented at this moment the most 
extraordinary spectacle of a nation which, raised as it was above 
others by unparalleled credit, was now on full march to improve- 
ments of every kind, and giving an impulse to the whole world. 
“ During the late protracted contest,” said he, “ you spent your 
revenue ten times over, and now your Ministers, guided ns they 
are by public opinion, are taking step after step to advance you 
still higher. Your bold adoption of new principles of commercial 
policy must be attended with benefit, and other nations must follow 
the same path.” 

Soult spoke with enthusiasm on Peel’s Bill on Juries. 

He told me that he thought Greece would yet involve Europe. 
He agreed with me that in Russia, as a military empire, •progress 
was a law of existence. She could not atop; but ho thought her 
views pointed more to the west than the east at this moment; her 
views to the east could alone be directed against us, and her 
jealousy of England was natural. “ I speak with more freedom,” 
said he, “ on such subjects, as my country is not now in a poation 
to act a prominent part; but Russia must certainly look with soli- 
citude to every means to counterbalance that great power you 
derive, both in peace and war, from your superiority at sea." 
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Persia lie tliouglit likely to oome forward^ both from, the designs 
of Russia and the changes to which the wretched empire of the 
Turks was destined at no very distant period. He was evidently 
destitute of good information on Persia, and to make him under- 
stand the books of travels lately published, I told him I would 
send him a French edition of the History of Persia. 

When speaking of the different occupations with which a man 
of active habits might amuse or occupy liimself, Soult said, that 
after the battle of Austorlitz he had five or six montlis of compa- 
rative idleness; that finding the indolence in which he began to 
indulge brought on a pain in his wounded leg, which seemed some- 
thing like gout, ho determined to give himself some active em- 
ployment. At first ho took to shooting. That did not fill his 
mind. Ho then determined to study botany, and having a very 
skilful man in his camp, he commenced to take lessons. “ You 
would hardly believe,” said he, “ how the love of this science crept 
upon me. I mastered its difficult nomenclature, and then used to 
employ myself daily in collecting and examining plants and herbs. 
I sought them on plains and on the tops of lulls, and used to re- 
turn to my quarters with my pockets full of flowers. I never 
recollect,” concluded Soult, “ being more ardent in any pursuit ; 
and independent of. the pleasure I received at the moment, and 
have since derived, from the pursuit and attainment of some know- 
ledge in this branch of science, the exercise it caused me to 
take completely dispelled all symptoms of gout.” 

June 18. — Took Humboldt to dinner at the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s, where we had a small but pleasant party. Went in the 
evening to Ics Grands Appartements — a royal soiree. We had the 
whole suite of rooms of the Tuilcries open and filled with fine 
ladies and fine gentlemen. Many, and amongst them all the 
Royal Family, were playing at cards. The Duchess of Northum- 
berland bad the Duke do Grammont as lior partner at whist, 
against the Duchess of Beni and Marshal Soult. 

The Duke of Northumberland told mo that the King and 
others had admitted, the other night, at the bal a la cow’, that he 
had given extraordinary proof of his courage and ability in stand- 
ing up and going through a French country-dance, never having 
seen one before, and iiot having danced at all for twelve years ! 

Humboldt, speaking of the aoquaiutanoe I had established with 
Soult, and of the desiro the Marshal had expressed to cultivate 
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my friondslnp, said, “ Do not ncgloct his offer, for though we may 
smilo at his principles, ho is the only one of the marshals who has 
a mind that extends heyond his profession.” 

The King never loses an occasion of being attentive to the 
English he happens to know, and to others of that country. Ashe 
was walking last night through the open ranks wo had made for 
hini at his soiree, he was particular in his attentions to me. He 
a^ed me how long I meant to stay, and hoped I had been gratified 
f^’ith my visit. I said that I meant to go in three or four days, 
and that I esteemed it fortunate I had come on so auspicious an 
occasion. “ I trust,” returned the King, “ as you are pleased with 
us, we shall soon sec you again. General.” 

I had a long conversation with Marshal Lauriston about his 
father, Monsieur Law, who was one of the most distinguished 
French officers in India in the year 1758. He appeared much 
pleased to find mo so familiar with his history. 

Lauriston appears one of the greatest favorites (amongst those 
of Buonaparte’s school) at Court; his manners are more assimilated 
than those of the others to the courtiers who are about the King— 
tho Damonts and the Grammonts. I was introduced to the 
former by ray good friend tho Duke of Richelieu, who said, and 
I believe with truth, as he did me that honor, “This, Sir John, 
is one of tho best-hearted men we have in France.” 

I had taken Humboldt in my carriage yesterday to the Duke 
of Northumberland’s. After dinner I asked him if he was going 
home. “Home!” said the Baron; “that word is unknown in 
Paris. No person speaks of, much less goes to, such a place 1” 

I gave a small dinner to-day, at which I had Humboldt, 
Klaproth, Colonel Wilson, Mr. Robert Clive, Major Close, Sir 
G. Staunton, and young Lubbock. It was an attention to some of 
these, and it brought others together who it was of conseq^uence to 
themselves and not unimportant to objects of soience should 
meet. This particularly applied to Humboldt and Colonel 
Wilson, as the latter possesses and may impart much information 
of great importance to the former. 

Humboldt was for nearly three hours the soul of the party. I 
have seldom met any man more complete in any branch of know- 
ledge than he is in all tliat relates to Mexico and Peru. This is 
shown by his rendering subjects which are difficult and abstruse, 
clear and intelligible even to the unlearned. He gave me a 
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perfect new light upon the subject of the mines. America will, 
according to him, gain more than we shall by our speculations in 
that quarter; and the gain of America will be more from the in- 
tellect and spirit of enterprise tliatwe carry amongst them, than from 
our steam-engines. “ The latter,” he says, “ are neither required, 
nor can they be applied to the extent English speculators believe. 
Ten of the mines have water in them. The ore is found in others 
near the surface ; and others are situated almost in inaccessible 
parts, where good roads can neither be made nor kept in repair.” 

The most productive mines have been discovered within the 
last sixty years, but Humboldt has no alarm at cither tlie enter- 
prise or the skill of the speculators depreciating the metal, either 
by new discoveries or the application of superior art in working 
the mines of South America. It will take years to bring the pro- 
duction to what it Avas some thirty years ago; and if there was an 
increase, according to him, it is difficult to believe that it would 
ever be in a proportion to affect the currency. After all, like 
other articles of demand, its production rvill no doubt be regu- 
lated by the market. The substitution of paper money, tbo 
decrease of demand in the East Indies, where there is less made 
up in ornament and buried than there was when that country Avas 
more unsettled, have affected the market. 

The great objects of Humboldt’s present pursuits arc the moan 
temperature of different parts of tbo globe, and hoAV that is 
affected by elevation, table-lands, vicinity to sea, &c., &c. Thcie 
is no instance within my knowledge of a man of real science 
living BO much in society as Humboldt, and to this ho oavos 
much. His rank and reputation enable him to command the 
best. He seeks and is sought by all minds of the lirst order. 
His manners arc pleasing, and ho has some Avit and constant 
cheerfulness. He is as ready to mix in trifling as serious couA'cr- 
sation. The consequence is, none arc g6n6s Avith him ; and he is 
not only in the constant exercise of his faculties, hut in that 
collision with men of calibre which gives him an opportunity of 
proving every idea as it rises in his mind, and saves him from 
many of those dogmas to Avhich insulated philosophers give birth, 
and which, even when convinced of their errors, they cannot bear 
to abandon. 

The fault of Huiaboldt’a early writings Avas that they were too 
diffuse. There was, the critics thought, along Avilh his facts, a 
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disposition to tlicorlso, 'wliioli, fed as it was by abundant streams 
of knowledge, became a sea of wliiob the shores wero not always 
discernible. Many of tlicso theories were disputed, and some 
wci’c, no doubt, untenable; but the success of these early attacks 
by English journals led to a spirit of animadversion that was not 
always liberal. 

The fault to which I have alluded some may still discover in 
his conversation. It is a cup of knowledge always overflowing, 
and the moment you have drunk, it is replenished. In such 
abundance there must be some part of the mixture the quality of 
which you may question. His mind, from his position in his 
favorite branches of knowledge and in society, appears to me to 
run too hastily to conclusions. For instance : “ The peninsula of 
India," said he, after some facts had been added to those he before 
possessed of its great ridges, falling after you leave Malwah, and 
rising as you approximate the equator — “ the peninsula of India 
must once have been an island. This is diown by the elevation 
of such and such mountains, by such and such discovery of shells. 
I suppose," continued he, “ that the sea once came so and so.” 
Now all this might have boon ; hut a greater coUeotion of facts 
would, probably, convince his clear judgment tliat the proba- 
hilltics aie against the conclusion to which he hurried. This was, 
of course, only in conversation, hut it is a specimen of his mind; 
but lot it bo remarked, ho appears to have no tenacity of opinion. 
Ho is quite strong enough to confess error, and has that best 
symptom of a really great man — an unsatiablo tbirst of informa- 
tion, grounded on a conviction that be, with all bis talents and 
ah bis efforts, is only at the portico of knowledge. 

To finidi this little sketch of my friend Humboldt, let me add 
that I never see him happier than when attending and converting 
with the young and gay on indifferent subjects; and I notice with 
particular pleasure lie is an excellent chaperon to the ladies, and 
that without the slightest change of manner. In him there is no 
affectation of lightness. He never appears a philosopher conde- 
scending to his company, but is natural throughout, having learnt, 
no doubt, that what sapient fools call folly is often sense, and that 
were it otherwise, the bow will never retain its elasticity which is 
never unbent. “ The man that is always wise is a fool.” 

June 21. — ^Dined at the Duke of Northumberland’s. "Went to 
Baron Montalemhcrt’s, and met Lady Gbanville, Duchess of 
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Narbonno, Princess of PolignaCj Madame DavidoIT, Duke Maken 
Richelieu, Prince Polignao, Lord Morpeth, &o. When I was 
going away, I received a very pressing and sincere invitation 
from Lord Morpeth to visit him in Cumberland if ever in his 
vicinity. 

Went to Sir Sydney Smith’s. Met Mr. Pergusson, the Advo- 
cate-General of Bengal, who had returned from India by a very 
interesting route. After travelling through Persia and Georgia, 
he had gone towards the Black Sea, skirted its coast, and gone to 
Odessa, where he had met WoronzoJIJ and been most kindly 
treated by him. Prom Odessa he had come to Vienna; and the 
distance was only nine hundred miles. He was fifteen days, 
travelling with twelve horses. It was winter, and the roads and 
weather were cq[ually bad. Mr. Fergusson gives a sad account of 
our condition in Persia. We are held light, and no respect is 
shown to the English character. He said it was impossible to 
convey an idea of the warm feeling all ranks still cherished for 
me. The King, he said, asked about me; so did the Prince Abbas 
Mirza, and, ho might add, every man down to the lowest in the 
country. It was a sad policy, Mr. Pergusson remarked, that 
abandoned that country to its fate; and from what he saw and 
hoard, he appeared convinced the heir apparent leans wholly on 
Russia. 

The Princess Polignao came to Sir Sydney Smith’s, and made 
herself very pleasant. She told us a good story of an Irish maid, 
who in announcing Le P^re Elyse do Chateau, called him ‘‘ Fa- 
ther Elyse from the Castle ! ” 

June 22. — Klaproth called this morning, and I settled with 
him to send me the prospectus of his periodical Review of the 
Russian Voyages, &c. Those interesting books arc lost to the 
public, from the language in which most of them are written being 
almost unknown in the south of Europe. 

M. Klaproth tells me he translated a great part of the Map of 
China now at the India House, and if that map is sent to the 
English Ambassador’s, or any place in Paris, he will engage to 
make a complete translation free of all expense to the Company, on 
the sole condition that he is at liberty to use the information it 
contains for his present work on China. 

M. Klaprotli meotioned that Monsieur Gamberg, the French 
Consul-General at Tillls, is just come to Paris. He is full of pro- 
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j ccts of improvements. The Emperor has made a grant of forty 
thousand acres for a French colony in Georgia. The Emperor 
and his Ministers want to establish a commerce from France to 
the Black Sea, and from its eastern, ports, through Mingrelia, with 
Tiflis, which is to be an emporium for eastern trade I 

June 23. — This morning paid visits (to take leave) to Lady 
Granard, Lady William Bontinck, Mrs. Burke, Lord Granville, 
and the Duke of Northumberland. Went into the mail at six 
o’clock, and reached Calais at ten o'clock next night. Embarked 
next morning at five o’clock on the Mountaineer steam-boat, which 
brought us to the Tower-stairs at six o’clock, being exactly forty- 
eight hours from the hotel at Paris. No travelling could be 
pleasanter or better, and the sum total of the expense of the 
journey, including everything, for an individual is 61. lOs. 

Malcolm’s next excursion was to Scotland. He left 
home at the end of July, halted at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and proceeded theuce on a tour in. the High- 
lands. Having visited Lord Blantyre, Lord John Camp- 
bell, Sir David Baird, and other Mends, had some good 
shooting on the moors, and otherwise enjoyed himself, 
he returned to his family at Hyde Hall. The records of 
this journey, though amusing, contain little that is either 
very remarkable or very characteristic; I may therefore 
pass on to other things. 

This chapter must, of necessity, be a desultory one — 
Malcolm lived a desultory life at this time — ^now in the 
enjoyment of domestic and social happiness ; now enlarg- 
ing his mind by travel ; now occupied with literature ; 
now again distracted by public affairs, and deep in the 
politics of other nations. His correspondence at this 
time seems to have been both scanty and irregular, or if 
not, he did not adhere to his life-long custom of keeping 
copies of his letters. There is one particular corre- 
spondence, however, of which some mention ought to be 
made in this chapter. Malcolm neven ceased to watch 
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with the liveliest interest the progress of events in Persia 
and the adjoining countries. And he was oppressed with 
a strong conviction that the British Government were 
resolutely bent on neglecting a combination of affairs out 
of which, at no very remote period, difficulties and em- 
barrassments of the most serious kind were likely to arise. 
The “ progress of Kussia in the East” had become not 
only a great fact, but a great danger. And Malcohn saw 
clearly how much depended upon the influence which 
British diplomacy acquired for itself at the Persian Court. 
But in Downing-street there was evidently a disposition 
to pooh-pooh all this ; and to suffer things to take their 
chance. Even when, at the dose of 1826, theGokchah 
boundary-dispute brought Persia and Russia again into a 
state of actual warfare with each other, it was difficult, 
to persuade the Foreign Minister that we had any con- 
cern or any interest in such a conjuncture of affairs. 

That at this time Persia was less able to contend with 
Russia in the field than she had been twenty years be- 
fore, is a fact recognised by all instructed writers in the 
present day, as distinctly as it was by Sir John Malcolm 
when the war was commenced. The experiment of 
disciplining a regular army after the European fashion, 
in spite of the energetic efforts of the few British officers 
whose services Abbas Meerza had so eagerly coveted, 
had proved to be nothing more than a failure. Fifteen 
years before, Malcolm had endeavoured to impress upon 
the Persian Government that the real military strength 
of the country must be sought in the irregular levies of 
horse with which, in their own country at least, a disci- 
plined European army would always find it so difficult 
to contend. But Abbas Meerza had taken up European 
drill as a new hobby ; and had succeeded only in dimi- 
nishing the military power of the nation. When, there- 
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Jbi'c, wiu' broke out between Russia and Persia at the 
end of 1826, the latter was of course disastrously beaten.* 
Malcolm had foreseen this result, and had clearly 
pointed out the embarrassments which would arise from it. 
In a memorandum drawn up at Hyde Hall, in the month 
of September, he had placed his views upon record in a 
series of pregnant paragraphs, the truth and sagacity of 
which he confidently left it to time to demonstrate. 
Some part at least of his predictions was fulfilled almost 
as soon as it was recorded. The Persians were defeated 
and compelled to accept the terms which the Russians 
dictated to them. Intelligence to this effect was com- 
municated to Malcolm in private letters firom Colonel 
Macdonald. On the receipt of these communications he 
wrote the following letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
the answer to which, with its enclosures, I annex: 


* TlioDiikeof Wellin^iOUjWhoLad 

reooutlytjocn in Rns£>ia,\va3 of opinion 
that the llnssians "were as. liUlo pro- 
pai'cd for war as llio Persians. He 
wrote to Malcolm in Septemher, say- 
ing : "I am very much onligcd to you 
fOT your letter of the 17lh, which ox.- 

n lus what 1 did not really understand 
ore. I heard that the Emperor of 
Bussia was paitioalarly angiy with his 
English friends on accomit of a sudden 
attack made upon them, by the Per- 
siansj which was simposedto have been 
instilled by the English, of whom I 
believed there were none in Persia at 
the time. It new ajjpears to have been 
occasioned by their own encroach- 
ments. Menzikoff left St. Petersburg 
a day or two after I arrived there. 
I knew lum very well ; but he did net 
come to see me before he went. The 
motive of his mission to that part of 
the empire was not known ; hut was 


Yemolof’s supposed disposition to 
disliko the succession of the Emperor 
Nicholas. I don’t know much of the 
polities of UiDt part of the world ; but 


guessing from wlmt, Iho Emperor told 
me of Ids difficulties in that quarter, 
of iho large army employed under Yo- 
mololf, and of its rcccut reiuforcoinenls 
on account of the rcsisl.'mce of the 
Moslcimlcs ill general 1o the Bussian 
Qovonunont, I should say that tliis 
attack of the Persiaus is caused by 
considerations of greater depth than 
the mere irritation on account of on 
unsettled claim to a tract of pastm'e 
ground. It may he oonneoted with the 
general Moslemite resistonco in Asia 
above rrferred to, or it mw he the 
contrecoiip of the events of Biissia of 
last winter, or of the expectations of 
the beginning of the year of a Turkish 
war j or more probahy of both. But 
to t^ you the truth, 1 don’t much re- 

S 'ot this irruption. It will bring tho 
ussian council to reflect a little upon 
thoir gcueral position in Asia, and may' 
possimy make them more moderate in 
their Satiations _ at Akermonn, in 
which they are decidedly in the wrong. 
Take my word for it, that notwith- 
standing their fnillion in arms— or, 
rather, inconsequence of their million 
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SIR JOIIN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OE -WELLINOTOK. 

Hyde HaJI, Doo. 10, 1826. 

Mt DEAR Duke, — I have letters from Tabreez as kte as the 
14th of Octobei’, which contain nothing but what I expected — the 
defeat and retreat of the Persians. 

You will see Colonel Macdonald’s despatches, which are clear 
and sensible. He writes in his private letter to me that if there is 
not an efi'ort made, or some aid given, the Persian Court will lose 
all hopes of aid from us, and must, therefore, throw themselves 
upon the moderation of a power they cannot resist. You know 
as well as any person what the moderation of Russia is likely 
to be if unrestrained by any fear of giving us offence. 

Wo have cast away the means of preventing this crisis, and I 
perceive nothing but an anxiety to get rid of the subject, from a 
persuasion, I suppose, that it has no importance but in the heated 
brains of some Asiatic politicians. 

This impression of the sentiments of your Ghrace’s colleagues 
must prevent my troubling them again. You, X know, understand 
the motives which load me to have such anxiety on points that I 
believe, erroneously perhaps, will, if neglected, be the source of 
much future embarrassment, if not danger, to the interests of my 
country. 

I am, &o., 

J. Malcolm. 

THE DUKE OE WELLINGTON TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

London, Dec. 1], 1826. 

My dear IMalcolm, — I have received your letter of yesterday. 
I assure you that I have not been inattentive to this Persian affair, 
and I enclose in confidence the opinion which I wrote to Mr. 
Canning upon it, and his answer to me. I am sure I am right. 


in arms — ^tliey are not bettor prepared 
for war than tlioir neighbours, and have 
more cause than others to dread its 
conscqur.nccs. I will add this, that 
my visit to llussia, although it has in- 
oreasccl my respect for that nation in 
gperal, and has strengthened my con- 
viction that it is iuvnlnarable from all 
contuiental attack, has shown me that 

9 ft 


the Umporor is not now at least, and 
most probably will not bo for some 
time, in a state to do much harm to 
any, cxooptmg,_ possibly, tho Turks; 
and ho is convinced that he will do 
better to avoid to attempt even that 
operation. I shall be at Strathdeldsaye 
soon, and I hope yon will come and 
sboot some of the partridges there.” 

9 
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1 boliovo I havo kior intolllgenco tlian you have from the scat 
of war, 

It appears from advices from St. Petersburg that accounts have 
been received the details of which arc kept very secret. But it is 
stated by Mr. DowJoswell that Abbas Mcerza had fallen upon a 
detachment of six thousand men, under General Yeinoloff, and 
liad totally destroyed them. The Regiment of Moscow (tliat 
detachment of Guards sent to the frontier last winter after the 
aflair at St. Petersburg) was among these troops. This may be 
an exaggerated statement. But I entertain no doubt that some- 
thing important in the way of disaster has occurred. 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

THE DUKE OE WELLINGTON TO ME. CANNING. 

London, Nov. 21, 182C, 

My dbae Canning, — I have perused the papers in the case 
regarding the dispute between the Empei’or of Russia and the 
King of Persia, and it appears to mo that although the original 
provocation was given by the Emperor, by the seizure in lime of 
poaco of the districts of Gokebah and Balilhloo, avowedly be- 
longing to the King of Peisia, the existing hostilities arc to be 
attributed to the latter. By the good ofEocs of Mr. Willock, 
means of preventing hostilities had been discovered and agreed to 
by the King and by the Russian Ambassador, Prince Menzikoff ; 
but in the mean time accounts had been received by the Prince 
Royal, who was on the frontier with an army, that there had been 
a successful insurrection within the Russian territory, and he moved 
across the frontier to support the insurgents. 

The state of our engagements appears to be as follows : The 
'Treaty is defensive, and is stated in the third article to have been 
-concluded ‘‘for the purpose of repelling the aggression of ene- 
mies and the purport of the word “ aggression” in this Treaty 
is an attack upon the territories of another state. 

Tlie fourth article grants a subsidy to Persia in case the King 
of Persia should be attacked, and contains the following para- 
graph: “It is further agreed that the said subsidy shall not he 
paid in case the war with such European nation shall have been 
produced by an aggression on the part of Petoia.” 

The sixth article states that in case Persia should be engaged in 
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a war with any European power at peace with his Majesty, his 
Majesty engages to use his heat endeavours to bring Persia and 
such European power to a friendly understanding. The end of 
the article contains an engagement to support Persia by force, or 
with a subsidy, in case his Majesty’s mediation should fail of 
success; but it is obvious, from the reference to the preceding 
articles, that the assistance to be afforded in the case supposed in 
the sixth article depends upon the fact of aggression. 

The King of Persia will still remain, therefore, with the claim 
of his Majesty’s interference in his favor under the sixth article of 
the Treaty, even though it should be decided that, as the aggressor, 
he cannot have his assistance and support. 

I must say that in this case wo stand in an unpleasant situation. 
'Phe lato Emperor declined to attend to our mediation in favor of 
the King of Persia after wc had settled for him the Treaty of 
Gulistan ; and the King of Persia is acquainted witli this fact, 
and has suffered in consequence. We then call upon him not to- 
be the aggressor, and his territories arc seized and occupied in 
time of peace. Ho feels that his Majesty’s interference is of no 
use, and that the Emperor of Russia will not listen to it ; and wo 
must not be surprised that he should manifest a disinclination to 
submit to an injustice, particularly considering the state of 
excitement in which his army and subjects were in consequence 
of the disputes of the Russian authorities with their Mahomedan 
subjects, and of the injustice above recited. 

We have a real interest in the preservation of the independence 
and integrity of the Persian monarchy, and the existence of this 
interest is well known in Russia, as well as thi-onghout Europe. 
It will not answer, then, to allow the Persian monarchy to be de- 
stroyed, particularly upon a case of which the aggression and 
injustice are undoubtedly on the side of the Russians. The real 
well-understood interest of the Emperor of Russia in this case is 
likewise to keep the King of Persia in a state of independence 
and respectability, if not as a barrier between him and India, at 
least as one between the Russian dominions and the wild tribes of 
Mahomedans in that part of Asia. I think, therefore, that you 
will not find the Emperor disinclined to listen to your counsels 
upon this subject. 

• I am, &o. &o., 

Wellington. 
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ME. 0Al!I3friNG TO THE DUKE OE WBEEINQTON. 

Poroigu-Offioo, Nov. 33, 1836. 

My dbae Duice oe Wellington,— I am rauch obliged to 
you for tlio trouble you have been so good as to take in looking 
through the Persian papers, and in giving me your opinion upon 
them. Mine agrees with you in every point but one ; on wliich, 
however, I am not very confident in my difference of opinion. It 
is this: 

Docs not the article which defines the casus feederus to be 
aggression against Persia limit the effect of the whole Treaty, and 
the aim of the sixth article, which promises our mediation? 

Are we hound even to mediate in a case in which Persia was 
the aggressor? 

I do not know that the decision of this question either way 
would affect the expediency of mediating, but it would change tire 
nature of the obligation, and leave us more masters of our mode 
and time. 

Tiro whole Tmaty is a most unlucky effort of negotiation ; and 
to add to tiro difficulties of it, it has never been laid before Parlia- 
ment, as I find upon inquiry. 

I shall be very glad of an opportunity of talking with you upon 
this matter as soon as the first pressure of Parliament is over. 

I am, &c., 

Geo. Canning. 

To the Duke’s letter, containing these enclosures, Mal- 
colm sent back the following reply ; 

SIK JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

Hyde Hall, Deo. 13. 

My deae Duke, — I return the enclosures, with many thanks 
for the confidential communication. You certainly arc right. 
There is a positive claim in faith for mediation. I most cordially 
conour in your opinion as to the interest wc have in keeping 
Persia in a state of independence and respectability ; and the 
interest of Russia is the same, though I much doubt that Court 
continuing to view this subject in the light wg do. 

Mr. Canning appears to me, horn all I have heard or seen of 
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his opinions, most aiixious to sTiakc off Persia. In point of policy 
I believe him to bo wrong ; but, supposing him to bo right, he 
must take oaro that he does not, by injuring our reputation for 
good faith (no matter how or wherefore this faith was pledged), 
destroy that strength on which me must trust for every stand wo 
may hereafter have to make, from the banks of the Araxes to 
those of the Ganges, against the encroachments of Russia. And 
with respect to all questions of faith, as connected with Asiatic 
states, we must decide them according to their understanding of 
them when the obligation was contracted. Bettor for our cha- 
racter to break a treaty at once than to fritter it away with nice 
distinctions drawn from Puffendorff, Grotius, and Vattel, familiar 
to our diplomatists, but unintelligible to Courts like that of 
Teheran. Such a proceeding would add to the belief of our bad 
faith an impression of our art and meanness ! 

I hope the nows you have received of the success of the Per- 
sians is true — not that it will alter the result of the war if we stand 
aloof. On the contrary, it will only compel Russia to greater 
efforts, and the ultimate issue must he unfortunate for Persia. 
But these local disasters and checks will afford time for mediation, 
and that will come bettor after the triumphs than the defeats of 
the Persians. 

I remain, &o., 

J. Maloolm. 

I must bring this chapter to a close. There are events 
pressing forwards for notice, which take a conspicuous 
place in the memoir, though, near the end, of Sir John 
Malcolm’s career. But there are one or two anecdotes 
belonging to this period, which ought not to be omitted, 
though I cannot precisely fix the dates at which the in- 
cidents occurred. It was on one of the land excursions 
to which allusion has been made (most probably on his 
journey through Wales), that being in the inside of a 
stage-coach he fell, more suo, into conversation with a 
fellow-passenger. His comjpanion was obviously a dig- 
nitary of the Qhurch of England — a man of extensive 
acquirements, power and subtlety of argument, and force 
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of expression. The coiivorsatiou ranged over a consider- 
able variety of subjects, sometimes eliciting concordance, 
sometimes antagonism of sentiment between the speakers. 
After some lime, the conversation turned upon a topic 
of Indian interest, upon which there was a serious dif- 
ference of opinion. Malcolm, as may be supposed, main- 
tained his position with much confidence, and supported 
his arguments by the assertion that he had spent the 
best part of his life in India. “ It may be so,” said his 
companion, “ but still I cannot yield to you — I have con- 
ceded many points in the com’se of our conversation, 
but stand firm upon this — ^for the very highest autho- 
rity on Indian subjects. Sir John Malcolm, is on ray 
side.” “ But I am Sir John Malcolm,” was the answer. 
“It is true that I did say so; but I have since had 
reason to change my opinion.” Upon this they ex- 
changed cards, and Malcolm was little less pleased than 
his companion Avheii he found that he had been argu- 
ing with the scholarly Ooplestone, Bishop of LlandafF. 

Another story, equally amusing, though less flattering 
to Malcolm, must be told in this place. Having need one 
day to proceed somewhere below London — in all proba- 
bility to the docks — Malcolm hired, as Avas the wont at 
that time, a boat, and Avas sculled doAvn the great silent 
highway of the Thames. He had not proceeded far when 
the waterman asked him if he bad any objection to take 
in a couple of ladies who wanted a cast down the river. 
Malcolm’s ready good-nature would have at once assented 
to the proposal, even if there had not been within him a 
spice of chivalry and a love of adventure Avhich rendered 
it rather pleasing to him. But when the boatman pulled 
alongside the steps of Billingsgate Market, and took in 
two oyster-wives Avith their baskets, a cloud gathered 
over his face, he drew his cloak around liim, folded his 
arms, and sate stately and reserved in the bows of the 
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boat. The evident annoyance of the gentleman was 
not lost upon the oyster-women. They exchanged looks 
and gestures with each other, and presently broke out 
into verbal comments. “ Didst ever, Bess,” said one of 
them to her companion, “go down to Margate by one 
of them hoys ? It’s rare game to see the folks aboard 
them. There be such differences. Some will be all 
chatty-like and conversable, with something pleasant to 
say to every one, as though they had come out to enjoy 
life and make the best of it. Others can’t make the best 
o’ it, anyhow ; but they gets sick, and goes to the side 
o’ the vessel, and it’s all up with them m rough water. 
Them I pities, poor things ! Others, again, won’t make 
the best o’ it ; but they thinks themselves too good for 
their company, and they goes into a corner, and they 
wraps their cloak about them, and they folds thoir arms, 
and sits silent and dignified — cl—n thew eyes." 

The effect of this, accompanied as it was tvith a prac- 
tical imitation of the old soldier’s dignified demeanour, 
may be readily conceived. Malcolm burst into loud 
laughter, enjoyed the joke, pocketed the affront, and 
took the hint. In the course of a few minutes he was 
di^oursing volubly with the oyster-women about the 
mysteries of theu’ profession. He was pleased, interested, 
instructed. Before he reached the docks he had added 
largely to his stores of information. And it used to be 
observed afterwards that Malcolm had a wonderful know- 
ledge of the oyster trade j and people marvelled where 
and how he had contrived to acquire it. 

“ To think that I should have been such a fool in my 
old age,” said Malcolm, when he got home and told the 
.story to his wife — “I, who have been all my life priding 
myself on my openness and accessibility 1 ” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PEEFEEMENT. 

[ 182 <t— 1827 .] 

PEOMPEINGS OT AMBMION— >imaiOITATIOir OF SIK I. MTINllO — CONTEST FOE 
THE HABEAS GOVEENMBNI — ^AEFOINTHENT OF HE. BBSHINGION — MALCOLM’S 
PENSION — TnOEGHTS OF THE DIEBOTION — ^APPOINTMENT TO THE BOMBAY 
■ GOVEENMENT— THE FAEETOLl DINNEH, 

Thebe waB mucli — ^nay, there was everything — the 
life which Malcolm was leading at Hyde Hall, to satisfy 
the affections of his warm-hearted, kindly nature: honor, 
love, obedience, troops of friends, were the accompani- 
ments of his every-day existence. But his ambition was 
not laid to rest. He felt that he had not yet done his 
work; and as long as he could serve his country, with 
profit to the state and credit to himself, he thought that 
it would be culpable to be idle. 

It was stiU his desire, should occasion offer, to be 
Grovemor of Madras or Bombay. Indeed, he had not 
been very long domiciled at Hyde Hall before the resig- 
nation of Sir Thomas Mimro vacated the Madras Grovern- 
ment, and brought Malcolm on to the arena to contend 
for the prize. Munro had written to him, some years 
before, saying — ^“If ever you return to India, I hope you 
will come out and relieve me ; for I should be delighted 
to see the Government in the hands of a man who has 
had more practical experience of Indict than any Euro- 
pean who ever visited it and it had long seemed to 
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Malcolm not improbable tbal tlie 'wisbes of his old fi.iend 
•would in this respect be fulfilled. 

Another old friend, however, on the announcement of 
Munro’s resignation, had bethought himself also of ob- 
taining the succession. Mountstuart Elphinstone wrote 
home to his friends suggesting that he would gladly bo 
transferred from the Bombay to the Madras Presidency — 
the latter, in those days, presenting the higher and more 
advantageous appointment; but he expressly stated, at 
the same time, that if Malcolm had come, or intended to 
come, forward as a candidate for the Madras Govern- 
ment, he would on no account advance his pretensions. 
But it was subsequently intimated to Elphinstone that 
Malcolm had been appointed Envoy to Persia, and in 
this belief he again suggested to his friends the expe- 
diency of asserting his claims to promotion. 

Ill the mean while, a third candidate had presented 
himself in the person of Mr. Stephen Rumbold Lush- 
ingtou, a Madras civilian, who had married the daughter 
of Lord Harris, and who, on his return to India, had" 
been appointed a secretary to the Treasury. This gen- 
tleman, as may be inferred from his official connexions, 
had the support of the Government of the day. The 
Court of Directors were disposed to favor the claims of 
Sir John Malcolm. 

This was in the spring of 1824. On the 17th of 
March, Malcolm addressed a letter to Mr. Canning, who 
was then Foreign Secretary, and, from his long con- 
nexion with the Board of Control, the most influential 
member of the Ministry in.^ all matters relating to the 
Government of India,* asking for his support, “ There 


*< " There ie no doubt,” wrote the influence with the Court of Directors, 
Duke of Wclliuslon to Malcolm, at aud takes most interest in Indian ques- 
this time, " that Mr. Chnning has, ho- tions.” 
yond all others of the Ministers, most 
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is only one way,” wrote Canning, in reply, “in whicli I 
can fairly answer you, wliich is tWs ; 1 am already in 
confidence as to tlie wishes of another person, to whom, 
however, I have not promised any assistance, citing 
your probable pretensions as my reason for refraining to 
do so. '\V'ith regard to that other person, however, I 
am so peculiarly circumstanced that I cannot take any 
part, or express any wish, unfavorable to his success.” 
That other person was Mr. Lushington. 

This answer disappointed and somewhat chagrined 
Malcolm, who believed that Canning’s past support of 
his claims in some degree pledged him still to advocate 
his cause. But, in no wise disheartened, he addressed 
himself to the Duke of "Wellington, saying, “As this is, 
probably, the last time in my life I shall he a candidate 
for such a station, I must neglect no honorable means to 

attain the object of my ambition It matters not 

who occupies the ground. My claims are good; and 
neither indifference nor opposition fi’Om quarters where 
I expected fiiendship and support, shall make me either 
compromise or resign them. If I fail, I shall learn 
(rather late in life) the value of the praises and profes- 
sions on which I have so long heen feasted.” 

This letter educed the following reply : 

THE DUKE Ol' WELLINGTON TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

Mavoli 19, 1834. 

My dear Malcolm, — ^Iherc is a Council at Carlton House 
at twelve, which I must attend; and as the King has throe reports 
to receive from the Recorder, God knows at what hour the 
Council will break up. But I will return from the Council to the 
Ordnance Office; and if I should be in time and able to see you, 
I will send to you in Jermyn-street. 

I desired you, yesterday, not to he too s^guino. I had con- 
versations with the President of the Board of Control and others, 
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after I wrote to you yesterday, from wliicli I judge that there is 
no chance of your obtaining your object. 

I believe that the Court object to a soldier being a civil go- 
vernor; to the son-in-law being the governor where the father- 
in-law is commander-in-chief; and even to a servant of a par- 
ticular establishment being the governor. But I think there is a 
disposition to bring you forward in the arrangement, but I doubt 
that the manner would be agreeable to yon. Upon all this I am 
but little listened tp. I am like the dog in the fable, who cried 
“Wolf!” so often, that nobody would credit him. I have come 
forward so often to assort and support your claims, that I am con- 
sidered a party and an intruder in the case on the decision to 
bo taken. 

Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

Weli.ington. 

The allusion in this letter to the disposition to bring 
Malcolm forward in the pending arrangements related 
to a proposal that had been made in some quarters 
to offer him the chief command of the Madras army, 
on the retirement of his father-in-law, Sir Alexander 
Campbell. That the fact of this officer’s existing tenure 
of the military command suggested at least a very strong 
and not unreasonable objection to Malcolm’s appoint- 
ment to the Governorship, it would be nncandid not 
to admit. Of this he was, doubtless, sensible at a 
later period ;* but, at the time, he said that the objections 
stated could “ only be considered as a string of excuses 
fi'om men who were determined to do injustice, but 
were ashamed of it." And he entreated the Duke of 
Wellington to save him from “the offer to which he 
alluded.” “ It might,” added Malcolm, “ be made in 
ignorance hy some.* It would be suggested insiduously 
by others. But if I publicly refused it, the pretext for 

^Subsequent events at Bombay, Chief, must have satisfied }iim that the 
which brought Malcoimj as Governor, objection, was not groundless, 
into collision with the Commauder-in- 
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further injuring me -which is sought by some would be 
obtained.” To Lord Sidmouth ho wrote at the same 
time : “ I have hoard that objections have been given, 
at both ends of the town, against my nomination to 
Madras, of which the principal is my having a father-in- 
law at the Presidency. If Bombay becomes the object, it 
-would be found out that I have a brother there; and 
should I ever aspire to Bengal, I should be rejected because 
I have no connexions at that place. But the meaning of 
the objections started on this occasion will be best ex- 
plained by a Persian story : ‘ A man wanted to borrow 
a horse, but the friend to whom he applied answered, 
“My horse is black.” “I prefer that color," said the 
borrower. “But he has large eyes.” “I like them 
better than small ones.” “ That is an odd taste ; but he 
has hair upon his body.” “ Oh I I see you are making 
excuses.” “ I think that you might have guessed that by 
the first reply.” ’ Now, I did guess it from the first ; but I 
will persevere to the last in my efforts to mount myself." 

And he did persevere. He had many friends at the 
India House who were anxious to advance his interests; 
but they concurred in opinion with the “West-end 
people” that Sir Alexander Campbell’s situation at 
Madras was a valid objection to Malcolm’s appointment 
to the Coast Government ; but that there could be no ob- 
jection to his appointment to Bombay. If^ therefore, Mr. 
Elphinstone were to be transferred to Madras, Sir John 
Malcolm might be nominated to the Western Presidency. 
The Court of Directors saw the advantage of an arrange- 
ment which would secure the services of two such men 
as Elphinstone and Malcolm; but the King’s Ministry 
would not consent to it. The Leadenhall-street arrange- 
ment was rejected, and the Crown Government remained 
firm in them determmatiou to appoint the Treasury Secre- 
tary Governor of Madras. 
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Malcolm, however, was not to be driven from the field. 
He saw that there was little or no chance of success; but 
he believed that a public principle was involved in the 
discussion ; and although the Duke of 'Wellington and 
other influential friends endeavoured to dissuade him 
from continuing the contest, he would not surrender 
what were his own just claims or those of the service 
which he represented. He took his course at all hazards, 
and with many feelings of regret wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington, whose counsel he had rejected, in the follow- 
ing explanatory tei-ms : 

SIE JOUN MALCOLM TO TUE DUKE OF WELLINSTON, 

41, iTorniyii-Silrecfc, April 1, 1824. 

Mt bear Duke,' — 1 deem it of oonsequence you should dis- 
tinctly understaud the situation in ivhioh I am at present placed. 

It is upwards of eight years ago sinoo my late friend. Lord 
Buckinghamshire, intimated to me his desire I should succeed to 
an Indian Government; and after his death you recommended me 
to his successor, Mr. Canning, advising me at the same time to 
go abroad and serve, and expressing your conviction that Avas the 
best mode of obtaining my object, I followed your advice, and 
my efforts were neither unsuccessful nor unnoticed. 

When the Government of Bombay became vacant in 1819, Mr. 
Canning, in his official station of President of the India Board, 
brought rao prominently forward, and in a kind letter he wrote 
me on the subject, regretted that the Directors had preferred 
another. This occurred before I had settled Central India (cer- 
tainly the most important service of my public life); and when 
had health compelled me to quit India, I came home under the 
strongest impression that if I recovered and a vacancy occuiTcd 
either at Madras or Bombay, I should be certain of the support 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. Information of tho resignation of Sir 
Thomas Munro tvas given to me by Mr. William Elphinstone, 
Avho desired me to come to the India House, which I did, from 
my house in the couiijry, on Wednesday, the 17th nit., a few hours 
after I received his letter. After stating to the Chairman that I 
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was a candidate for tlic vacant Government (to ■which they gave 
me no reply beyond civil and general expressions), I hastened to 
Mr. Wynne, to whom I stated my pretensions and hopes, adding, 
that with his assent I should immediately apply to you, to Mr. 
Canning, and through my friends Lord Sidmouth and Mr. Robin- 
son, to Lord Liverpool. Mr. Wynne received mo very kindly, 
but was, as I expected, reserved as to the object of my application. 

I cannot give a better proof of my having looked to his Majesty’s 
Ministers than by stating, that in my application to Mr. Wynne 
and my friends in the administration, my request was, that they 
would interfere to prevent what I then deemed a supersession of 
my claims — the intended appointment of Mr. Elphinstone to 
Madras. In your first kind note, you said you would do what you 
could, but bade me not be too sanguine; in your second, you men- 
tioned the specific objections made to my nomination to Madras. 
Mr. Canning, in answer to a note I wrote bim, stated that be, 
being in the confidence of a friend applying for the same object, 
would prevent opposition to his success, but he had refused him 
support, citing my probable pretensions as the reason. There was 
nothing in the communication from Mr. Canning, nor in that I 
had with you, to prevent my using my host efforts to obtain my 
object; but I thought it right at this period to go to the Chairman 
and say, that 1 never had anticipated an objection to my nomina- 
tion to Madras grounded on my near connexion with Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, but if such bad weight with them, I trusted it 
would not be a bar to my obtaining honorable employment in the 
sei-vice of ray country. The removal of Mr. Elphinstone to 
Madras, wluch he had solicited, would, I said, vacate Bombay, to 
which I begged they would nominate me. I added, that I felt 
the point of precedence removed by the character of the objection 
taken to my appointment to Madras, and under such circum- 
stances, I preferred greatly the duties I should have to perform at 
Bombay. Tlie new principles of Government introduced into the 
Poonah territories ; the change lately made in the Baroda State ; 
the management and settlement of the princes and chiefs in 
Kattywar and Cutch, recently subjected to our authority ; the 
repression of the Korsahs (a race of Pindarrees near the Indus), 
who annually commit depredations on our frontiers ; the conduct 
of our delicate relations with the barbarous Princes of Sindh, with 
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•whom •wo are always on the verge of war ; the repression of the 
pirates in the Gulf of Persia; the care of our interests in the Red 
Sea, and our intercourse with Persia, were all points of impor- 
tance, with which personal experience had rendered me familiar, 
and from the management of which I anticipated reputation be- 
yond what I could ever gain at Madras. This was the ground of 
the preference i expressed to the Chairmen, who, on this occasion, 
no further relaxed from the official reserve they had throughout 
observed, than to say that my near connexion with Sir Alexander 
Campbell was an objection that had serious weight in their 
minds. I immediately went to Mr. Wynne to mention what had 
passed between me and the Chairmen. He then stated the neces- 
sity that might arise for resisting the nomination of a Company’s 
servant, lest an exception should become a rule. My reply was, 
that I had been made an exception by his Majesty’s Ministers; 
that if the objection was limited to the defence of the principle 
that so properly gave his Majesty’s Ministers an influence in the 
selection for such stations, it might be easily done without injury 
to me ; nor had they, I added, to dread that accidents would often 
give to individuals the opportunities, which I had enjoyed, of 
recommending myself to their notice by services in India. I had 
yesterday an interview with the Chairman, being desirous of 
knowing the result of ray application. He confined himself to 
saying, that no appointment consequent on the resignation of Sir 
Thomas Munro would be made till after the change of the 
Direction. I shall, in consequence, after the levee on Wednesday, 
return to my family in the country. 

I can quite distinguish between your Grace’s feelings as a friend, 
and your sense of duty as one of his Majesty’s Ministers; but it is 
to the latter, and the well-known justice and -consideration of the 
administration to which you belong (and above all, of the noble- 
man at its head), that I can on tliis occasion confidently appeal, 
and still trust, that when the situation in which I am placed by 
the expectations which his Majesty’s Ministers have led me to 
cherish, by the grounds they have given me to come forward, 
by their marked distinction of my efforts, is fully considered, 
they will not, when thoir notice and encouragement has had its 
natural effect of raising me in the estimation of the public and of 
the Company’s Gov«^nment, cast down that which in a great 
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degree resulted from their own works, and reject a person who 
for a period of years has heeii stimulated by their approbation to 
strive by public services for the very reward that is now at their 
disposal, and to which two successive presidents of the Tmlig. 
Board have encouraged and directed his ambition. Excuse, on 
account of lohg friendship, this lost annoyance on a subject that 
must be unpleasant. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Malcolm. 

To tliis the Duke of Wellington replied: 

THE DUKE OB' WELLINGTON iO SIK JOHN MALCOLM. 

Loudon, April 3, 1834, 

Mt dear Malcolm, — I received yesterday your letter of the 
1st. When I wrote you the first note to which you refer, in which 
I begged you not to be too sanguine, I was aware of the desire of 
Lord Liverpool to promote Mr. Lushington to ono of the Govern- 
ments in India. I went to the Cabinet immediately afterwards, and 
I there found not only that my former intelligence upon tho subject 
was confirmed, but that particular objections existed to your ap- 
pointment to tho office which you particularly desired to fill. Of 
these objections I informed you, and I told you what I found to bo 
the fact, that I was not considered a fair judge upon such a question 
in a case in which you were concerned, as I had taken the field so 
often and upon every occasion in your favor. So the matter rested. 
The question then comes before me in this light : there is a 
vacancy in tho Government of India, and Lord Liverpool thinks 
proper to propose not that Mr. Lushington should fill this vacancy, 
but that Mr. Elphinstone, on whose pretensions the Directors were 
likely to look favorably, should be appointed to Eort St. George, 
and that Mr. Lushington should succeed to the Government of 
Bombay. In this decision Lord Liverpool thinks proper to pass by 
your pretensions, and tho opinions and wishes of myself and others 
in their favor. But having thus decided, can I with honor or 
with any advantage to you take part against Lord Liverpool? 
Oertainly not. In the contest between Lord Liverpool or the 
Government on the one hand, and the Court of Directors on tho 
other, whatever may he my opinion or wishes of, or in favor of. 
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the individuals put Toward by the parties, I can take the side of 
the Government alone j and I certainly must and will (as it is my 
duly to do) encourage Lord Liverpool by every means in my 
power to carry his object, and to consent to notliing unless his 
object is earned. 

I am much concerned that his choice has not fallen upon you. 
But to tell you the truth, I suspect if it had, he would not have 
been more successful in his negotiations with the Directors than 
he has been in favor of Mr. Lushington. You are become popu- 
lar in Leadenhall-street, not because you deserve to be so, but 
because you happen to be the fittest instrument at the moment to 
be thrown in the face of the Government and to oppose to them. 
But if you had been proposed by the Government, then all the 
reasons against your appointment would have been urged as 
strongly as those in favor of it are at present. 

I told you before, and I repeat it, you cannot succeed, If Lord 
Liverpool docs his duty firmly as he ought. I shall regret 
exceedingly if you and Mr. Elphinstone should have the King’s 
negative put upon your appointments; but I declare positively, 
that if I was in Lord Liverpool’s place, knowing both as I do, and 
appreciating as I have a right to do the talents and fitness of both 
— I would recommend the King, under the circumstances above 
stated, not to confirm the appointment of cither. 

Believe me, my dear Sir Jolm, yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

But this characteristic letter, though it may have con- 
vinced Malcolm that it was not the duty of the Duke 
of "Wellington to array himself against the Ministry of 
which he was a member, did not persuade the recipient 
that it was his own duty, though it might be his interest, 
to abandon the contest. Mr, Wynne was then President 
of the Board of Control. A few weeks after the date of 
this last letter he sent for Malcolm, and exhorted him to 
cease horn the useless struggle, and to secure for himself 
the pension which Mr. Lushington’s Mends would aid 
him to obtain, if he no longer continued iu the field as a 
candidate for the’Madras Government. But Malcolm at 
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once rejected the proposal. lie said that he protracted 
the struggle only upon public grounds, and that no 
possible injury which he might inflict upon himself could 
ever induce him to diverge irom a course which he be- 
lieved to be right. 

During a great part of the year the question remained 
unsettled. The Com’t of Directors were of one opinion ; 
the Crown Ministers were of another. The subject was 
taken up by the Press, and a strongly-worded artide 
in the Mommg Ghronicle, very favorable to Malcolm’s 
claims, declared that Canning had been exerting himself 
to obstruct Sir John’s advancement to a post, which he 
was so eminently qualified to fill. On reading this, the 
brilliant Minister wrote the following letter ; 

ME. CANNING TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

April 23, 1824.. 

My dear Sir, — see in the Morning Oironide of yesteiday, 
that I am your enemy, “ and that I am occupied in retarding or 
preventing your advancement to the Government of Bombay.” 

Nothing could be more surprising to me than this piece of 
intelligence. 

I told you, at the first moment when I learnt your intention to 
become a candidate for the vacant Government, that I would not 
take any part whatever in the contest, and I have kept my word. 

I state this to you, because I voluntarily made you the promise, 
.not because I should otherwise have thought any apology or ex- 
planation necessary for taking any part, had I been disposed to 
take any upon this occasion, or any other of the same sort. 

It happens, however, that I have so little of this disposition as 
never, since I ceased to be connected with the East India Com- 
pany, to have expressed my wishes or opinions to any member of 
their body on any matter of their concerns except once — that once 
was when I wrote to the only Director with whom I could take 
such a liberty, in favour of your pension. With that Director I 
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have not had any communication since Sir Thomas Munvo’s 
resignation was known, 

I am, my dear Sir, very sincerely. 

Your obedient and humble servant, 

George Canning, 

To this letter an answer was promptly sent in the fol- 
lowing words : 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO MR. CANNING. 

Hyde Hall, Sawbridgcwoitli, April 25, 1824. 

Mt dear Sir, — I have this moment received your letter of the 
22nd instant. As I have been for some time in the country, and 
do not take in the Morning Chronicle^ it was by accident that I 
two days ago saw the article to which you allude.* .... It gave 
me much vexation; I must ever hate praise that is coupled with 
injustice to the character, and miarepresentation of the feeliftgs and 
conduct of others. That is so completely the case in some parts 
of the article, that I felt a consolation in errors which made it im- 
possible to ascribe the contribution to any one who had correct 
knowledge, or was in the least acquainted with my sentiments. 
My first impression was to take some steps that might evince my 
feelings; but, on reflection, I viewed it as one of those articles in 
which the name of an individual was introduced as a vehicle for 
party attacks, and concluded it was better to let it die, like a 
thousand others of similar character, of neglect. 

I left town immediately after the levee, in order to avoid mixing, 
myself in any discussion respecting the succession to the Indian 
Government, and I abstained from every word or act that could 
aggravate the irksome situation in which I find myself; and it waa 
my earnest desire that every one of my friends should do the same. 
But such a line of conduct forms no check on the folly or mischief 
of men, who arc alike reckless of benefit or injury to others, pro- 
vided their party purposes are answered. 

* A few linos ore oraittod, boenuso, which I have ever experienced on all 
owing to the inaccuracy of the copyist, occasions when I have had official or 
the passage is obscure. It concludes, personal intercourse with you,” 
however, by speaking of “ a kindness 
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I trust, from your knowledge of my character, it is unnecessary 
to repeat that my sense of the obligations I owe you both in your 
public and private station arc unaltered, and that I most fully 
understand how you are situated regarding Indian questions. 

I am, my dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

J. Malcolm. 

To Mr. Lusbington himself, Malcolm wrote oa the 
following day a friendly letter, disclaiming all connexion 
with the remarks in the newspaper, and adding, “ I am 
glad of the opportunity to express at once my opinion 
of an injurious and offensive article, and the regret I felt 
at my unexpectedly finding my pretensions opposed to 
those of so old and esteemed a friend. Nor was this 
feeling limited to you. It was extended to Mrs. Lush- 
ington and her parents, to whom I never can forget my 
serious ohligationa. But yoit, who so well know my 
situation, must bo satisfied that I had, on this occasion, 
only one course to pursue.” To this letter Mr. Lush- 
ington replied in a tone no less frank and cordial, 
assuring him that he “ shared Ins regret in finding his 
own wishes opposed to those of an old friend.” “ It may, 
however,” he wrote, “he some relief to you to know 
that my desire to become a candidate for the Govern- 
ment of Madras was communicated to Lord Liverpool 
before I knew that you had any views to it — ^when I 
rather thought that yori were looking to that pension, 
for past services which you had so well deserved, and 
which, upon your application, I was siucerely assisting 
to obtain for you.” The rivalry, as was ever the case 
when Malcolm was one of the candidates, was of the 
most fidendly and generous kind. It was not in his 
nature to entertain a feeling of bitterness against the 
man who was contending with him for a prize, or had 
wrested it from him. 

The spring and summer passed away, and still the 
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contest continued, Malcolm would not waive his preten- 
sions. The Court of Directors supported them. Com- 
promises were attempted and failed. So at last the 
question was brought to a decisive issue, and on the 1st 
of September the Chairman of the Court of Directors 
announced to Malcolm that “His Majesty had not been 
pleased to approve his appointment by the Court to the 
Government of Madras, and that an olEcial notification 
of this determination had been received from the Board 
of Commissioners,” At the same time, however, Mr. 
Wynne announced that “ this decision did not proceed 
from any objection personal to Sir John Malcolm, as his 
Majesty had commanded him (Mr. Wynne) to add, that 
he continued to entertain a high opinion of the character 
and services of that meritorious officer.” 

It can hardly be said that this decision was the's^urce 
of any disappointment to Malcolm, so little prospect had 
there been, duriug many preceding months, of any other 
termination to the contest. Ho had done, as he believed, 
stll that it behoved him to do ; and he was not one to 
indulge in any useless repinings. His friends, both in 
the Direction and the Ministry, were now eager to 
obtain for him a pension from the Company in recogni- 
tion of his meritorious services. In the former body 
there was some division of opinion, not as regarded the 
measure of those services, but on the score of the pre- 
sumed extent of Malcolm’s pecuniary resources and the 
danger of establishing such a precedent. The Board of 
Control, however, were well disposed to confirm the 
grant j and some of the most influential members of Lord 
Liverpool’s Ministry, as an atonement for the wrong 
they had done to Malcolm, were anxious to encourage 
the bestowal of the pension. To the Duke of Wei* 
lington, who had himself been largely endowed by the 
nation in recognition of his own unparalleled services, it * 
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naturally appeared that tlie attainment of a pecuniary 
reward was a legitimate object of exertion, and that the 
Government which his friend had served with such un- 
failing zeal and such distinguished success, was bound to 
award the pension. His testimony to this effect was 
strong and unreserved. It would be unjust to Malcolm 
to withhold it : 

THE DUKE OE WELLINGTON TO SIE JOHN MALCOLM. 

My deae Malcolm, — I am sorry I have not seen you, as I 
•wished to talk over ■with you the prospects of your success in 
obtaining your reward from the Court of Directors, and I only 
regret that my acquaintance and relations with the memhens^)! 
that body are so limited, that I can be of no use to you upon this 
occasion. 

I re!|illy think it a public object that services such as yours, 
former as well as recent, should meet with duo countenance and 
reward from the East India Company. I can answer for it that 
from the year 1796 (nearly thirty years ago, and no mean propor- 
tion of the life of any man), no great transaction either political 
or military has taken place in the East in which you have not 
played a piinoipal, most useful, conspicuous, and honorable part: 
you have in many services, diplomatical as well as military, been 
distinguished hy successes, one of which in ordinary circumstances 
would have been deemed sufficient for the life of a man, and would 
have lecoHiraended him to the notice of his superiors. 

But there is one recommendation of you of which I hope you 
have availed yourself in your communiootions 'with your em- 
ployers, which is most useful in these times, and that is your dis- 
interestedness, and consequent necessity of relying upon, their 
liberality and generosity. You have filled many situations in 
which you might have become rich consistently with your duty 
to your employers ; and possibly, you ought to he found fault 
witibi for not having become so. But the truth is, that you are 
poor, notwithstanding you have filled these situations and your 
services, and I am certain that those who will have to decide on 
the amount of your reward ■will not allow your omission to attend 
■ to your own interests, while you were servingthem, to weigh with 
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them, to diminish the amount below that high scale, which your 
many distinguished services deserve. Wishing you every success, 
Believe me, ever yours most affectionately, 

Wellington. 

Throughout the year 1825, and the greater part of the 
following one, nothing occurred to give a new impulse 
to Malcolm’s ambition in the direction of the great 
country which had been the nursery of his fame. He 
had turned his thoughts, as has been shown, towards a 
parliamentary cafeer ; but be had failed to obtain the 
object of his desires. Thwarted in this, but his eager- 
ness for active life still unimpaired, he began to think of 
obtaining a seat in the Direction of the East India Com- 
pany. From the followung letter to his brother G-ilbert 
may be gathered what were tlic feelings with which he 
addressed himself to this subject : 

sin JOHN MALCOLM TO TICE BBV. GILBERT MALCOLM. 

Hyde Hnll, Bawbridgeworth, August 14, 1820. 

Mt dear Gilbert, — have this morning received your letter 
of the 1st instant, and as you are very anxious to know my plans, 
you must bear tlie infliction of a long letter. Circumstances have 
occuiTed which will early compel mo to decide whether I am to 
bo an idle or a busy man. The habits of my past life will pro- 
bably force me on the latter course, for I already feel the truth of 
Bacon’s observation, that, “ A man who has been accustomed to 
go forward and findeth a slop, fallcth out of humour with himself, 
and is not the thing he was.” 

I need not make any observations on the very singular circum- 
stances which have hitherto prevented my advancement in India. 
Mr. Canning placed my name before that of the present governors 
of Madras and Bombay, in a recommendation for the latter Go- 
vernment. I was rejected by the Court of Directors, who after- 
wards nominated me Governor of Madras, and I was rejected by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. 1 found consolation for my flrst disap- 
pointment in the occupation of settling Central India, which, per- 
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Laps, considering Low all my work has prospered, was a better 
Larvestof famo than T could havo reaped at Bombay; but the loss 
of Madras sank deep in my mind, as it was, in the actual state of 
India, taking away from me the opportunity of rendering services 
to my country that would Lave opened a prospect of reaching the 
ultimate object of my ambition, which is to be, ere my career 
terminates, Governor-General of India. 

I am, and always havo been, perfectly aware of the great ob- 
stacles than oppose my path to that high office. I know well the 
bars which the interests of one class and the prejudices of another 
oppose to success. These are so strong, that they would seem to 
most men insuperable; but hitherto they Lave only stimulated me 
to labor for its attainment. I Lave already gone through much 
toil, and if I continue in public life, I shall (to the utmost of my 
strength) strive to attain a station in which I am satisfied I could 
essentially promote the interests of my country, at the same time 
that I advanced the good of the vast population subject to our 
rule in India. 

Though there are some persons in the administration on whose 
kind friendship I can .completely depend, these aro not so situated 
as to lead me to expect they could (even if they approved of them) 
promote my views; and from others who have the power, I have 
been treated with a neglect that shows they place no value what- 
ever on me or my services. 

I do not believe there is any personal indisposition in those to 
whom I allude, but I share the lot of all who are associated with 
Indian subjects. Such have no consequence, except when dangers 
press once in twenty years, when the Company’s privileges are 
to be renewed, or taken away. A.t ah other times, every question 
connected with India gives way to, the slightest interest in Eng- 
land: and I have, perhaps, no reason to complam that on a late 
occasion, when the public sorvioes of my life were put in the 
balance against some minor arrangements in England and a point 
of patronage, they were as a feather in the scale. 

When I made an effort at the last general election to get into 
Parliament, though some friends in power were anxious for my 
success, I was crossed in the only place where support would have 
made success certain by a strong mimsterial interest. This was 
all in course, but, added to the matter-of-ceuiso rejection of me 
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for Madras, it compelled mo, much to the mortification of my 
vanity, to confess to my own mind I was considered no more 
than Jack Smith or Tom Brown I 

To mako this part of my letter short, I have ceased to cherish 
any expectation from those Ministers who have the chief influence 
and direction in Indian affairs; hut this conviction, though it may 
alter my plans, will not alter my objects. If I do not determine 
to go abroad next spring and make an experiment of an idle life, 
I shall take the Held in some way or another, and that with an 
activity and resolution that wiU show I possess a power of bringing 
myself forward, and am not so dependent as may be imagined on 
what we term in India master's favor. 

Some friends, knowing my feeling on this point, have suggested 
to me to become a candidate for a seat in the East India Direc- 
tion, and to combine with that a seat in Parliament, which to a 
Director is of,easy attainnient. Such a position would, no doubt, 
afford me an ample opportunity of being useful ; and it is strongly 
recommended by being more within my option than any other 
line I can adopt. 

It has been argued by persons adverse to my entering upon 
this course, that by waiting till disousmons about the renewal of 
the Company’s privileges come on, I might be certain of coming 
forward with more advantage to myself, and the interests of India; 
but in the first place, that would depend upon circumstances of 
the moment, which no man can calculate; and in the second, 
though it is probable discussions, if not arrangements, connected 
with India may take place in two or three years, they* may be 
deferred for four or five, and that is an awful period for a man 
who has already numbered fifty-seven. 

I have hesitation in coming forward as a candidate for the 
Direction from a feeling that it might, with the prejudiced, form 
a bar to success in those lines in which I thought I could be more 
useful; but on the other hand, when I reflect on the past, I am 
satisfied that I should never be employed but under exigencies 
that would supersede ordinary rules; and it could never be ob- 
jected to me by any rational or liberal man that I had disqualified 
myself for office by choosing the only lino open ta me of con- 
tributing my efforts to the good government of India. 

I have neither soijs nor nephews to provide for, and no man 
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has a claim upon mo to exert any patronage I may acquire in his 
favor. I shall, therefore, seek the Direction if I seek it at all, solely 
as public employment, and as an aid to my pai’liamontary efforts. 

By becoming a Director, I must bo separated, as far as all Indian 
questions are concerned, from Ministers. Tliis does not allude to 
my acting in a spirit of factious opposition, of which I am, I trust, 
quite incapable; but there could exist between me and them 
none of that previous concert and discussion by which persons 
come to exactly the same view of lai-ge as well as minute parts of 
important questions. This could only happen by my becoming 
what I should term a ministerial Director, and that is a position in 
which every principle I hold relative to the Indian Government 
would prevent my placing myself. 

I am quite aware that these circumstances may eventually place 
me in an unpleasant situation; for though I owe no obligation 
whatever to the administration as a body, nor do believe it is 
likely to be a matter of one moment’s care or thought how such 
a person as myself acts either now or hereafter, there are high and 
respected individuals belonging to it and supporting it for whom 
I have the sinoorest regard, and whose friendship I look to both 
as associated with my happiness and pride. The very possibility 
of being compelled into a course of action which may give them 
annoyance, is what withholds me more than any other feeling ; 
but this apprehension, which is probably groundless, will not of 
itself prevent me from taking the lino recommended, unless I 
very early sec some prospect of success in another. 

Do let me have your opinion upon all these points. I should 
have gone to see you, instead of writing this letter, but I am very 
busy finishing my favorite book of Nonsense, as I mean in Ootoher 
to commence with my hero. Lord Olive. In tracing the actions of 
his life, and confounding the calumniators of his memory, I antici- 
pate much both of information and delight. 

Yours sincerely, 

J, M.4I.COLM. 

It does not appear that Malcolm took any decided 
stops towards the attainment of a seat in the Direction. 
Some of his friends counselled him that if he sought to 
obtain a prordnent position in the Bbuse of Commons 
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during the time that the great question of the renewal of 
the Company’s charter would be under discussion, his 
influence would be rather diminished than increased by 
his connexion with the India House, It was argued, 
that as a distinguished Indian officer, of great ability and 
large experience, unconnected with any governing board, 
his opinions would have far greater weight than if he 
enunciated them as the ostensible organ of the Court of 
Directors. Whether this suggestion had any effect upon 
Malcolm’s plans I do not know, but soon afterwards a 
circumstance occurred that diverted his views into another 
channel. It was rumored, towards the dose of the year, 
that Mr. Elphinstone purposed to retire from the Go- 
vernment of Bombay ; and at Christmas the rumor had 
grown into the dimensions of an ascertained fact. Mr. 
Wynne was still President of the Board of Control. 
He had a just appreciation of Malcolm’s high qualities. 
He desired to see him in high station ; and he lost no 
time, therefore, in asking whether Sir John “ still re- 
tained the disposition to succeed to the appointment 
which he had felt two years before,” “ as I am con- 
vinced,” added Mr. Wynne, “ that your nomination 
would be particularly conducive to the public interests, 
and I think that it would be equally agreeable to the 
Court of Directors and the King’s Government." 

This was written on the 27th of December.* On the 
following day Malcolm sent back the following reply : 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO MR. WTNNE. 

Hydo Hall, December 28, 1826. 

My DEAR Sir, — I am deeply grateful for the substance and 
manner of your communication. It involves so many considera- 
tions connected with my family and my health, and other points 

* Tbe original letter is jsfithout date ; bat I can liave no hesitation in fbdng 
it as above. 
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of personal concern, tlant I will deem it an additional favor if you 
grant me ton days, at tho furthest a fortnight, boforo I give you 
a definito answer. If circumstances lead you to wish it sooner^ I 
shall, of course, comply with your desire; but there are some 
matters connected with this question, in tho decision of which I 
dread responsibility more than ever I did tho largest political 
measure. 

Let me decide how I may, nothing can alter tho great obliga- 
tion I am under to you for tlnnking of me upon the present 
occasion. 

I am, with sincere respect, yours, 

J. Maxoolm. 

On receipt of this letter, Mr. Wynne, who was then at 
Andley End, wrote to Sir John Malcolm that he would 
pay a visit at Hyde Hall, on his way to London, to talk 
over the subject of their correspondence. The oiTer was 
gladly accepted, and at Hyde Hall the question of Mal- 
colm’s succession to the Bombay Government was fully 
discussed. He was not eager to accept the appointmeni 
But his thoughts turned fondly towards his old field 
of employment in Central India. The scheme of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship was revived. It seemed so 
advantageous to connect with tho Government of the 
Bombay Presidency the charge of the country which 
Malcolm had settled with so much address and ruled 
with so much beneficence, tmder an oificer of such large 
experience and laborious zeal, that the President of the 
India Board entered into the project with no misgivings 
as to its expediency, and left Hyde Hall with a promise 
to do his best to give it effect. 

There was another consideration, also, to induce Mal- 
colm to accept the Bombay appointment. He thought 
it possible, that as Lord Amherst was about soon to 
vacate the chief seat in the Supreme Government of 
India, he might be appointed Provisional Governor- 
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G-eneral, and hold the office until the arrival in India of 
a permanent successor. To be Governor-General for a 
single year — or even for a few months — ^was an object 
which, stirred Malcolm’s heart with a noble ambition, 
and he spoke of it without reserve in the following letter 
to one of his oldest friends : 

SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON. 

London, leb. 6, 1837. 

My dear Duke, — Considering your present avocations, it 
appears better to write than intrude a visit. When I proposed 
to see you, it was to state the circumstances under which I was 
going to India. These opened prospects that appeared to me to 
balance the hazard of health and the sacrifices I had to make. 
One expectation in which I indulged is, I fear, gone. I thought 
Lord Amherst might have remained two years more, and I had 
a day-dream that I should by that time have been so deeply 
engaged in carrying into execution measures calculated to benefit 
tho empire, that it was possible the desire for their completion, 
added to the short period of tho charter, might have led to my 
bring nominated Grovern or- General — an object to which my ambi- 
tion has ever pointed, notwithstanding the almost insurmountable 
obstacles that appear to intervene between me and its accomplish- 
ment. 

It was to lay the foundation of ftirther claims to this high station 
that made me desire to lose no time in proceeding to India; but 
Lord Amherst’s resignation has made a change, and I shall now 
probably be expected to wait in England, to arrange, respecting 
my duties in Central India, with whomever you fix upon as his 
successor. 

Knowing the considerations which influence such appointments 
as that of Governor-General, it would be unreasonable to expect 
my name should bo brought forward except under exigencies 
which, whatever may be the fact, will not at present be believed 
to exist; but as this subject may now or hereafter come under 
discussion, I think it right you should bo possessed of my sen- 
timents. 

I am q^uite aware that you are not one of those who think the 
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liighost stationa in luAia alioulil denied to ll\o ambition of 
Company’s aevvanta; and without deeiving to detract from the 
prctcuaions of other ludiauB, I do think, that if our relative merits 
are brought forward, I stand on fair grounds. 

I Imvo been for nearly thirty years employed under the Supreme 
Government, and have bccomo intimately acquainted with every 
branch of its duties. 

I have had under my orders, and may almost say, havo initiated 
into public life, many of tbe meat distinguisbed civil servants in 
India. 

I have commanded a considerable body of the army of that 
Presidency. 

The above oiroumstances might como in aid of my pretensions, 
if these were ever brought forward; for being now Governor of 
Bombay, and its being intended to employ me in the administra- 
tion of Central India, I may be said to have travelled stage by 
stage through every department of tho empire, till I have arrived 
by honest labor within fair view of the summit of my ambition. 

The above is meant as a justification of hope, not the expression 
of any expectation of being thought of on the present occasion. 
I know you limit yourself to your own department, and when 
referred to, decide entirely on public grounds, regulating your 
decision by considerations of expediency that leave you little 
scope for the indulgence of private feelings. 

I shall only add, if the successor to Lord Amherst is chosen, as 
he probably will he, from amongst persons of high rank and in- 
fluence in England, care should he taken ho is a man of temper, 
talent, and judgment; for a very little inquiry will satisfy you, 
that there never was a period at which the Civil' Service and the 
Army of Bengal required such a head. I can afiSirm, both from 
public and private documents, as wdl as my own knowledge, 
that these services are in a state which, if not early attended to 
and corrected, may produce as serious evils as we have yet known 
in India. I do not trouble you with particulars on these points, 
but if- you mix in this question, believe me, they are worthy of 
attention. 

I have made and shall make no communication to Mr. Wynne 
on this subject; and this note, written to you in the confidence of 
private friendship, is meant as information on the state of my 
feelings, not as an application for your aid' or interfexenoe. 1 
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beg you will not deem it necessary to give any answer. As my 
departure is delayed, I shall have opportunities of seeing you 
before I sail. 

I am, your Grace’s most sincerely, 

J. Malcolm. 


To this h'is old :^iend replied : 

TDE DUKE OP -WELLINGTON TO SIB JOHN MALCOLM. 

London, Peb, 8, 1837. 

Mt dear Malcolm, — ^You do me justice in believing that I 
can have no prejudice against employing a servant of the Company 
as Governor-General in India. But I confess that I doubt your 
attaining that object. I have very little to say to the selection of 
the person to fill that office. The power which I could exercise 
upon the subject would tend to prevent a bnd appointment rather 
than to indicate a person whose appointment would bo beneficial. 
I believe that the resignation at this moment has embarrassed the 
Government much, and that they will find it difiicult to select a 
snccessoi. 

Ever, my dear Malcolm, yours sincerely, 

Wellington. 

In a letter to Mr. Robinson,* then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with -whom Malcolm was on terms of familiar 
friendship, he wrote on the same subject. “If Lord 
Amherst remained,” he said, “ the commission (of Pro- 
visional Governor-General) in my pocket would be a 
feather in my cap ; and if he went, I should be Governor- 
General of India for twelve months.” To the Duke of 
Wellington he -wrote, also, in another letter: “The oc- 
currence of the case supposed is very improbable; but if 
it occurred, the course I have suggested would, I pre- 
sume, be deemed a safe one for the public service ; and, 
while it gratified my ambition, would excite no expecta- 

^ The late Lord Goderich. 
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lion of my coming into successful competition -with, tlie 
powerful candidates for the permanent appointment.”* 
Whilst this cori’ospon donee was going on, another was 
passing between Malcolm and the President of the India 
Board, relative to Ihe administration of Central India. 
On returning to London, after his visit to Hyde TTallj 
Mr. Wynne wrote that before giving any decided opinion 
upon the subject, it was necessary that he should take 
counsel with the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, asking Malcolm, at the same time, to 
send a sketch of the scheme which he had so long been 
considering. The scheme was substantially the same 
as years before he had propounded to Lord Hastings.f 
“You whl, I am satisfied,” he wrote to Mr. Wynne, 
“ believe me conscientious in all that I have stated. I 
win only add, that the subject has occupied my mind 
too long and too intensely to make me think it probable 
that I have boon mistaken.” “ My Mend, Sir Thomas 
Munro,” ho added, “ was sent with ,a commission to 
India to introduce reforms of great importance ; and I 
am positive he has done infinite good. But you would 
give to me the task of preserving princes not potails ; of 
keeping in hereditary authority chiefs instead of village 
writers. Such a task would fill the mind of any man; 

In another letter, written afr this say, is Bnglancl, and that it is nonsense 
time to Mr. Patfciaon, Maloolm says i to expect matters to be othenrise. 
“ 1 will contess to you that from what This is tme, and I am, perhaps, in that 
I have seen imd heard, within the last condition not to he e_aMy pleased. I 
few days, I feel more than ever the am too independent in oironmstauoes 
folly 01 the aacrifloes I am about to to accept omploment unless it meets 
make to ambitious views. I do not my views of ambition, and too {unhi- 
tlurik that there is more Man one Man tious to refuse any station that holds 
in his Majesty’s councils who cares out a prospect of advancement.” 
one farthing for the present question f It was then recommended that a 
in its connexion with the safety and Lieutenant-Governor of Central India 
nrospeiity of the Indian Empire, or at should be appointed; and now Mal- 
least who views that as a primary oon- eolm suggested that this Lieutenaut- 
sideration. The ^at object is how Governor should be placed under liim, 
to serve some, and how to manage so personally, as Governor of Bombay ; 
as not to offend others. This, you will not under tlie Bombay Govemmeni 
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but to mo it would come recommended by so many 
associations, that I sbould ardently devote whatever 
strength of body or soul remained to its accomplishment. 
Besides this prospect of effecting local benefit, the confi- 
dence reposed in me by the authorities in England 
evinced by such a testimony, would mate me strong to 
stem the tide of premature changes which threaten to 
overwhelm India, and which, if not stemmed, will be 
found more dangerous than all the enemies we have had 
to encounter in that quarter of the world.” 

On the 13th of January, 1827, Mr. Wynne wrote to 
Sir John Malcolm, that he had had a long conversation 
■with the Chairs, and found them favorably disposed 
towards his plan of administration, and inclined to anti- 
cipate much benefit from his superintendence of its in- 
troduction j but at the same time he expressed some 
doubts, and put some new questions, regarding its details. 
He had not, at first, very clearly understood the nature 
of the proposal,* but whilst asking for Brrther informa- 
tion, he expressed no misgivings on his own part, or that 
of the India-House authorities, respecting the scheme 
itself ; so Malcolm, on the receipt of Mr. Wynne’s letter, 
■wrote both to the President of the India Board and the 
Chairman of the Company, expressing his readiness to 
“ undertake the government of Bombay under the cir- 
cumstances stated — that of its being in contemplation to 
form an administration of Malwah on a plan of more ex- 
tensive native agency than has usually been employed in 
our Indian territories ; and that it was desired to place 


“i* He liadj at first, conceived that to he placed under the Lieutenant- 
Malcolm proposed to unite in his own Governor of the Governor of Bomhay — 
person the functions of Governor of himself in some degree the Lieutenant 
Bombay and Lientenaui-Governor of of the Governor-General? Ganthaad- 
Molwan, and he now asked : “Will not vantages which I had anticipated from 
those who have been used to treat with your great personal infiuence and the 
the Governor-General ar his Agent personal respect entertained for you at- 
bok upon it as a kind of degradation taoh to your Ideutenant-^vemor?'’ 

2 T 2 
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the superintendence of such a plan under him.” This 
letter was dated on the 14th of January; on the same 
day of the following month, an official letter from the 
In^ 'House announced to Malcolm that he had been 
^unanimously appointed G-overnor of Bombay, and that 
Ms Majesty had been pleased to approve of the appoint- 
ment. 

On the 22 nd of February, the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman of the East India Company,* in an official 
letter, callod upon Malcolm, in order “ to obviate all 
misunderstanding,” to answer categorically certain ques- 
tions then put to him regarding his plan for the future 
administration of Central India. One related to the 
local boundaries of the proposed Lieutenant-Grovernor- 
ship; one to the details of the official establishment 
required for the administration of its affairs; the other, 
first and most important, was comprised in the following 
words: 

“ Is it proposed that Malwah shall he annexed to the Bombay 
Presidency, and that its affairs shall bo administered by the 
Governor in Council at Bombay? |or is it proposed that it shall 
be placed under your personal and' separate charge, acting in a 
distinct capacity from that of Governor in Council of Bombay, 
and under the immediate authority and control only of the 
Bengal (Supreme) Government?’ 

To this Malcolm replied;’ 

“ I shall, without hesitation, reply to such of them as do not 
require entering upon details. In reply to your first question, I 
must state my opinion, that whatever may bo your ultimate deci- 
sion respecting Central India, it would be highly inexpedient at 
the present period to annex that country to the Presidency of 
Bombay. The reasons for this opinion will be given hereafter. 

“In answer to the second part of the first question, viz., 

* Sir Qeorgo Bebinson and the Honorable Hugh Lindsay. 
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Whether the affairs of Malwah should be administered by the Go- 
vernor in Council at Bombay, or be placed under my personal and 
immediate charge, acting in a separate and distinct capacity from 
that of Governor in Council of Bombay, and under the immediate 
authority of the Bengal Government ? — I have to reply, that when 
I before personally communicated with you upon this subject, it 
was under the impression that there were serious if not legal ob- 
jections to my administering Central India except in my capacity 
of Governor in. Council at Bombay. I then stated that I was 
ready to undertake the task in that capacity, and should hope to 
fulfil it to your satisfaction ; butif the objections that I supposed 
do not exist, and the Court of Inrectora confide even for a limited 
period to my pereonal charge the administration of Central India, 
under the immediate authority and control of the Bengal Go- 
vernment, I am of opinion that such an arrangement would bo 
attended with great and manifest advantage to the public interests') 
I am far from doubting either the information or talents oftEe 
gentlemen who are or may be in Council at Bombay (no. man can 
think higher than I do of the civil service of that Presidency), but 
it is impossible, from the nature of their past avocations and duties, 
tliat they can at present possess that minute knowledge which 
could alone make them competent to. judge an infinity of ques- 
tions which must arise in a country situated as Central India 
is at this period; this deficiency of knowledge might on many 
occasions lead to delay and embarrassment in the introduction of 
an improved system, the primary object of which is not to increase 
the powers of the person entrusted with the charge of Central 
India, but to give to his superiors raoio means than they now 
possess of checking and controlling his administration, without 
weakening those impressions which arc essential to its success. If 
it is determined that I am to administer Central India in my capa- 
dty of Governor in Council at Bombay, I sihall anticipate the 
agreement of my colleagues in the measures I propose for that 
country, and if disappointed in this anticipation, I should, when 
confident in the correctness of my judgment, act upon my own 
responsibility; but even when there was complete concurrence, 
the very forms of office would create delay and cause considerable 
increase of business, and when there was difference of opinion, I 
should have to balance between the good of the measure I desired 
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to adopt and. tlio evil of resorting to a power which, though wisely- 
given, would hccomo dangerous if too frequently exorcised. 

“ I shall conclude this part of the subject by stating that, while 
quite prepared to exercise the duty you propose to assign me in 
any mode you may desire, I certainly hopo that the same confi- 
dence which has led to your expectations of benefit from employing 
mo in the introduction of an improved system of lulo in Central 
India, will tend to your leaving me as unfettered as it is prac- 
ticable, till that system has had time to operate in a manner that 
will render the most minute parts of the administration of that 
country more clear and intelligible than they now are to those 
who have not the advantage of full information and local expe- 
rience. When that point is attained — and I trust it will be at an 
early period — Government vvill be better able to decide than it can 
at present on the final arrangements best adapted to preserve the 
peace and promote the prosperity of this part of India.” 

The other questions were answered in due course,* 
and soon afterwards Malcolm, little doubting that affairs 
wero in a favorable train towards the completion of the 
arrangement which he had so long advocated, went to 
Cheltenham, to diink the waters. “ My health brought 
mo here,” he wrote irom that lolacc, on the 19Lh of April, 
to the Duke of Wellington; “I am better, and go to 
Scotland before I return to London, where I shall re- 
main five or six weeks before I sail, and hope to obtain 
your opinion on some points very vital to our Eastern 
Empire, which no one understands more completely than 
yon do.” At the end of May he returned to town, to 
push forward his preparations for his departure for India, 
which had heen ffsed for the early part of Jidy. Every- 
thing relating to the administration of Central India was 
still in a state of uncertainty. To Malcolm, who had 
accepted the charge of the Bombay Government on the 
condition of having attached to it the supervision of 

* Ha Bub^equently sent in an olaborale memoroiifiuin, detailing the whole 
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affairs ia Malwali, this indecision was mortifying and em- 
barrassing in tbe extreme. To Mr. Wynne, therefore, 
he addressed himself, urging the President to take the 
subject at once into his serious consideration, and added : 
“ "V^en you first suggested my employment in Central 
India, I viewed it as an object of high and honorable 
ambition: I do so still; and if that employment is made 
special, and rests upon the distinct ground of my qualifi- 
cation for it, and the confidence of my superiors in Eng- 
land, it will present me with an opportunity of asso- 
ciating my name with improvements which I believe 
essential for the preservation of your power in India; 
and this impression will render me fully equal to all the 
labor of such an accession of public duty.” 

Time passed; nothing was settled; the hour of departure 
drew near. On the 13th of June the usual valedictory ban- 
quet was given by the East India Company to Sir John 
Malcolm at the Albion Tavern. Many of the most distin- 
guished men of the country — of the age, were present. 
The Duke of Wellington was there; Canning, then Prime 
Minister, was there ; Mackintosh wa.'t there ; Lord 
William Bentinck, then on the eve of being nominated 
Governor-General of India, was there. Many, also, of 
Malcolm’s oldest private friends were gathered together 
to do biTTi honor : Mr. Hahburtou and Mr. Cockburn, 
who had received him into their houses when a stripling 
at Madras ; and Sir Thomas Dallas, who had first be- 
come his fi:iend, when, a bright-faced boy of fifteen, John 
Malcolm was employed on his first service,* were 
there, to awaken a host of pleasant memories and a gra- 
titude no less pleasant. How could one of his genial, 
joyous 'nature, be otherwise than in high spirits, or, as 
he was wont to say of others, “ in great force,” on such 


f See ante, Tol. i, p. 11. 
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au occasioa ? The banquet given to a proconsul on the 
eve of his departure for the seat of his new government 
is an ovation of which, when to private influence, to 
high connexions, to political expediency, he owes his 
position, any soldier or statesman may be proud. But 
Malcolm owed his elevation to none of these accidents — 
he had risen by the innate force of his own personal 
character, by the right direction of his noble energies, 
by the just exercise of his many high qualities, by a life 
of unstinting zeal and incorruptible integrity. And when 
he took his place in the seat of honor on that memorable 
occasion — and the action of thirty years has not dimmed 
the impression it made on the minds of many' — ^he would 
have been more or less than a man if his heart had not 
pulsed with an emotion of honest pride, and his fane 
kindled with its expression. 

Thn Chairman, upon this occasion,* being no orator, 
delivered himself, after dinner, with suggestive brevity, 
and left the serious business of the evening to his guests. 
He said that it was useless to dwell upon Sir John Mal- 
colm’s merits, as every one knew them as well as did the 
Chairman himself j and, with this, he curtly gave what 
is called “the toast of the evening.” It was received 
with hearty applause, and no less hearty was Malcolm’s 
response. It was a frank, open, manly, characteristic 
address. He referred to those early days when, a boy of 
fourteen, he had made his first march to Vellore : and 
those recent times, when, thirty years later, he had been 
entrusted with the military command and civil adminis- 
tration of Central India. He dwelt upon the evils of 
too much system ; of too close an adherence to fixed 
regulations, especially in newly acquired countries; of 
the deterioration of the individual energies of men by a 


* Mr. Hugli Lindsay. “ 
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blind devotion to routine. Systems and regulations, lie 
said, however wise in themselves, re<iuirGd a soul to 
be breathed into them, to convert the dead letter into a 
living reality, and so to conciliate and attacli the millions 
for whom they are framed. This, he added, is the duty 
— the appointed work of Indian statesmen. Then he 
spoke of himself ; of the motives which stimulated him 
to exertion ; of the delight he felt in seeing before him 
so many old friends, some of whom (he alluded to Mr. 
Haliburton and Mr. Oockburn) had received him when 
ho went, a boy, to India ; who had aided him by their 
advice ; stimulated him by their example ; and who, 
” having watched every step he took with the most flatter- 
ing solicitude, now looked to him to justify their kind 
anticipations.” From these recollections, he turned to 
others -no less sacred: recollections of the great soldiers 
with whom he had served, and the great statesmen under 
whom he had risen to the highest diplomatic offices j and, 
especially to Lord Wellesley,* from whom he had learnt 
lessons of wisdom which he had never forgotten, who had 
“ first withdrawn his mind from the limited local scenes on 
which it had dwelt, and taught him to contemplate our 
Indian Empire as a whole.” Then he spoke with pride 
of the unchanged and unchangeable friendsliip of Lord 
Wellesley’s illustrious brother, the great soldier who sate 
near him ; of the life-long kindness of Lord Powis; of 
the friendship of Lord William Bentinck ; the encourage- 
ment he had received from Mj. Canning ; and the delight 
he felt in seeing all .these distinguished men now gathered 
together to do him honor. In the support of such men, 
he said, there was the best stimulus to exertion : for the 
remainder of his life would be one great effiort not to 
disappoint the expectations that had been formed of him. 


* Lord Wclledey ■was'thca in Lelaud, and unable to attend the banquet. 
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‘‘And, it is more than this,” concluded Malcolm, “it 
comes, at this moment, as a cordial to support me under 
the pain of an approaching separation from those whom 
I love best in the world, and irom a country for which, 
wheresoever I go, I still cherish the profoundest attach- 
ment.” 

Long and loud were the cheers which greeted this ad- 
dress, delivered as it was with all Malcolm’s heartiness 
and sincerity of manner. Always on such occasions is 
the speech of the honored statesman, or soldier, of whose 
successful career the banquet is the triumphal illustration, 
regarded beyond all others with interest by the assem- 
bled guests ; and there were circumstances of a personal 
character which rendered Malcolm’s address one of un- 
usual interest. But there were other speakers, on that 
evening, whose words will be long remembered j for the 
first statesman, and the first soldier of the country, rose, 
and did honor to Sir John Malcolm. It was on this 
occasion that Canning delivered the memorable dictum, 
so often quoted, and, I hope, so often yet to be quoted, 
proudly, but most truthfully, that “ there cannot bo found 
in the history of Europe, the existence of any monarchy, 
which, within a given time, has produced so many men 
of the first talents in civil and nfiiitary life, as India has 
first trained for herself, and then given to their native 
country.” “If,” continued the first minister, whose bril- 
liant career was then so near its close, “ the compliments 
to his Majesty’s Ministers be pleasing from the East 
India Company, it is doubly so on this occasion, when 
that Company concurs with his Majesty’s Grovernment 
in sending back to India a man whom you have brought 
home for a time, that he might point to the deeds he had 
done in your service, and that, wisely remembering them, 
you might restore him with power and opportunity, which 
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will tend alike to tke completion of your advantage and 
his own reputation.” 

Pleasant was all this to Malcolm — ^pleasant, too, when 
the President of the India Board spoke of the appoint- 
ment of the new Governor of Bombay as one which was 
more than a benefit to his own country, for it was also 
a boon to the natives of India* — hut pleasanter still when 
the man, whom of all others he most honored in the 
world, rose, and, after briefly returning thanks on his 
own account, spoke proudly and affectionately of his old 
comrade and Mend. “ A nomination such as this,” said 
the Duke of Wellington, “operates throughout the whole 
Indian service. The youngest cadet secs in it an exam- 
ple he may imitate — a success he may attain. The good 
which the cormtry derives from the excitement of such 
feelings is incalculable. It is now thirty years since I 
formed an intimate friendship with Sir John Malcolm; 
during that eventful period, there has been no operation 
of consequence, no diplomatic measure, in which my 
Mend has not home a conspicuous part. Alike distin- 
guished by courage and by talent, the history of his life, 
during that period, would be the history of the glory 
of his country in India.” And with these words still 
lining in his ears, Malcolm soon afterwards took his 
departure.! 

* “ I must give a passage o£ Mr. to liiniself, vrhen tliose were to be pur- 
Wyime’s speeeb as I find it reported chased at any sacrifice of humanity or 
in the JsMic Journal : “ The oiTec- of the interests or reputation of the 
tiouate regard in frhich he (Sir John Government he served.” Ho spoke 
Malodm) was held by the natives of here of Malcolm’a forbearance when 
India was the happy result of his own the army and the treasure of Badjec 
conduct. He aid not hold himself Bao lay before him, and he might, in a 
aloof from or above them; he mixed few hours, have destroyed the one and 
in their society, associated lumself with captured the other, 
them in then- hours of recreation, t Not, however, before he had him- 
joiued in the sports of the field with soli asked permission to propose a 
them, and by such means won their toast, and, with characteristic gone- 
hearts. Besides, in the^ioriods of war rosity, had pronounced a glowing eulo- 
he had shown towards them a rare sdf- gium on the merits of his old iidends 
denial of fame os a soldier, and of wetdlli Mplnnstone and Munro. 
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On tliG following morning, lie addressed a brief letter 
to the duke — ^brief, but full of feeling : 

sin JOHN MALCOLM TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTOIT. 

London, Jouo Id, 1837. 

My de\r Duke op Wellington, — I awoke tins morning 
with the same deep feelings of gratitude with which I went to 
rest last night. I would not relinquish the testimony you gave mo 
for ton governments. After wo broke up from dinner, I learnt 
more fully the deep impression you had made on all who heard 
you. It was such as can alone be produced when the head and 
heart are in complete union. 

Believe me, your Grace’s over most truly, 

J. Malcolm. 

As the days now left for Malcolm’s continuance in 
England were dwindling down to units, he became in- 
creasingly anxious regarding the settlement of the Ceii- 
tral-India question ; and he again and again urged upon 
Mr. Wynne the expediency of coming to a decision. The 
plan now proposed was that the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship should be vested in Mr. Gerald Wellesley, and that 
Malcolm should receive “ special power for three years 
to direct and control the administration of Central India, 
under the Governor-General; the whole being speci- 
fically kept for that period in the Political Department.” 
“ The expectation of a task,” said Malcolm, in a letter 
written to Mr. Wynne, at the end of June, “ by the exe- 
cution of which I might increase my reputation while I 
benefited my country, was my chief inducement to make 
me determine on a painful separation from my family 
and country. I cannot, from my time of life, expect to 
run a long heat ; but I shall try hard, if you give me 
scope, to do justice to your Idnd opinion, ^nd confidence.” 
It is not to be doubted, indeed, that Malcolm accepted 
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the Grovemment of Bombay under something very like 
an implied promise that the control of affairs in Central 
India would be attached to it. But he was told at last 
that “ a change so important required the most serious 
and attentive consideration;” and that in the mean while 
he was to consider himself “ appointed exclusively to the 
charge of the Government of Bombay.” 

There was much in this to disappoint him ; but con- 
solation came opportunely in the shape of the appoint- 
ment to the Govenior-Generalship of Lord William 
Bentinck, in whose high independent character, steady 
integrity, and consistent benevolence, Malcolm had un- 
stinted confidence. “ I shall not repeat,” ivrote the new 
Governor of Bombay, “what a change your nomination 
to India has made in my feelings. I go with a con- 
fidence beyond what any other appointment would have 
given me. I can repose upon your Lordship on all those 
essential points that are necessary to maintain discipline 
and impart a high tone to the European branches of the 
public service, and to give the fullest protection and 
most liberal encouragement to the natives. I shall be 
most solicitous for a full settlement of the question about 
Central India, as I believe it is a subject of the utmost 
importance to the empire, and as such I do feel my fame 
deeply associated in the execution of the projected mea- 
sure.” 

This was written on the 5th of July, from Portsmouth, 
whither Malcolm had proceeded to join the Nei^tme^ 
on which he was to embark for Bombay. Again he 
committed himself to the great waters. He took with 
him only one member of the ofiicial family to which liis 
situation entitled him, and a young Eskdale gentleman, 
Mr. James Little, who accompanied him as amanuensis 
and clefk. He "went unhampered by promises and 
pledges, determin&d to reserve his patronage for those 
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who had earned it by conspicuous merit; and even to his 
nearest relatives and dearest Mends he wrote that he 
could do nothing for the objects of their recommenda- 
tion unless the young men recommended themselves by 
their own talent, industry, and good conduct.* 

'I' Uo subsequently appointed Major to Sir James GrEdiain _(aud nowEe- 
BurroweSj who bad boon on Mr. El- gistrnr-Qeneral),tobebisaide-do-oanTO. 
phinstono’s staffj to bo bis private se- Captain Grabam bad been also on Mr. 
orotary, and Captam Grabam, brotber Blpbinstonc’s staff. 
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CHAPTER XEII. 

TEE BOMBAY GOVEBEMENT. 

[ 1827 — 1830 .] 

ICE VOTAGE OUT — ^EECEmOS AT BOJIBAY — ^DUTIES OP TIIE GOVEnTTMEST — 
BCONOraOAIiilEFOEir— EWCaOACCMENTS OP THE SUPBEUE OOUET— COEHBIOIT 
TTOU THE JUDGES — PEOVIirCIAIi TOUES — ADjmnSTEATIVE ILEASUEES — 
NUZZUBASA— EESIONAIIOir OF TEE GOVEENMENT. 

Ween Sir John Malcolm now, in 1827, embarked, a 
fourth time, for India, he sailed under happier circum- 
stances than he had ever sailed before, for the severance 
of domestic ties, which had ever been his chief if not his 
sole affliction, was, in the present instance, only partial. 
His eldest daiighter, who a few weeks before had been 
married to her cousin. Sic Alexander Campbell,* accom- 
panied him with her husband to Bombay. 

The voyage was distinguished by no incidents worthy 
of especial notice. But, if not an eventful, it was a plea- 
sant one, and to its pleasures Malcohn himself largely 
contributed. He did not sit “ silent and dignified” on 
deck, but with characteristic geniality initiated many in- 
nocent amusements, and promoted all that were initiated 

* Sir Atesauder Oampboll ■was the baronetey granted to the first Sir A, 
son of Lady Malcolm’s elder sister, Campbell (Lady Malcolm’s fatbeiO 
Mrs. Cookburn, to wboip^ on the failure had, by special enactment, desoendedf, 
of male heirs in the dnect line, the He Trent out as Milit ary Secretary. 
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by others. And there was scarcely one of the many 
expedients to which people betake themselves on board 
ship, to break the monotony of a long sea-voyage, not 
attempted, with more or less success, by the passengers 
of the Ne^kine. There were theatricals, for which 
Malcolm wrote the prologues and epilogues. And there 
was a newspaper, to which he supplied contributions in 
poetry and prose, encouraging others by word and deed 
to do likewise. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that the newspaper 
was edited by a young Bombay cadet, in whom Malcolm 
recognised the dawning genius, the Ml meridian of which 
he was not destined to see. The youthful editor was 
Ilcnry Creswicko Eawlinson. It was to Malcolm that he 
owed the first direction of his mind to the study of 
Oriental literature. There was nothing at this time in 
which the now Governor of Bombay more delighted — 
nothing, indeed, which he regarded as a more solemn 
duty — than to endeavour to raise, in the young men 
by whom he was surrounded, aspirations after worthy 
objects; to teach them to regard with earnestness and 
solemnity the career before them; and to encourage 
them in that application by which alone success can be 
eventually achieved. He stood before them, indeed, as 
a living monument of the great fact, that the humblest 
of the cadets who then shared a cabin in the steerage 
of the N'e^tune, might, by the exercise of his own un- 
aided energies, rise to the highest honors, and traverse 
the ocean on some future day as the Governor elect of 
one of the Presidencies of India. 

But not to this mute example did Malcolm trust. His 
encouragement of his youthful associates took a much 
more practical shape. He lent them hooks; set them 
to work ; invited them into his cabin ; and watched their 
•progress with the deepest interest. There were some of 
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them, too, -vvliom he associated m his own literary under- 
takings. At this time Malcolm was writing tlie Life of 
Lord Clive. His Mend, Lord Powis, had lent him the 
family papers for this purpose, and he thought that ho 
might turn the leisure afforded to him by the long sea- 
voyage to profitable account, by digesting his materials, 
and commencing the actual composition of the biography. 
He employed some of his young friends in copying his 
manuscripts — and I have often thought that if Eawlinson 
was so employed, it is not difficult to conjecture where 
he took his first lessons in the art of deciphering strange 
hieroglyphics.* 

Malcolm’s intellectual activity was of a kind that under 
no circumstances ever slept. Even when the motion of 
the vessel was so disturbing that he could not sit at his 
desk, he would lie upon the deck with a pencil and a 
manuscript volume in his hand; and, in spite of the 
qualms of sea-sickness (for he was but an indifferent sailor), 
write pleasant verses to his childreu ; or if it were the 
Sabbath, paraphrase the Psalms, or the Book of Job. He 
always put aside, on the seventh day, his ordinary literary 
work ; but he took his intellectual exercise all the same, 
by turning the Scriptures into verse. Some of these 
paraphrases he afterwards printed at Bombay. 

On the 26th of October, 1827, Sir John Malcolm 
arrived at Bomba 3 ^ His old frieucl, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, whom he was succeeding, and Sir Thomas Brad- 
ford, the Commander-ia-CMef, had come out to welcome 
him before the ship cast anchor ; and he was greeted, oji 

_ When a few mouths ago, iu tho he might decipher the characters on 
Library of Trinity Oollego, Cambridge, its surface, it was intoroating to tliiiik 
tho accomplished master of that collogo of this old connexion between tho two 
gave directioiis for the Babylonian Oy- eminent men, and of the pleasure it 
lindcr (an unique speoimen of tho reign would have given to Malooun to know 
of Nergal-sliav-ezer), which Maloomi that his sometime pupil had bcoomc 
had presented to the Hltrary, to be the most distinguished Orientalist of 
packed Olid scut to ILwlinson, that the age. 

VOL. n. 9 TT 
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landing, in the most cordial manner, alike by the Euro- 
pean and native inhabitants of the Presidency.* On 
the 1st of November ho took charge of the Government. 
“Mr. Elphinstonc sails to-morrow,” he wrote on the 14th. 
“ It is difficult to say whether the settlement have done 
themselves or him the most honor in the farewell which 
they have taken of their late Governor. But what is 
most delightlul on this occasion is the manner in which 
the natives have been associated with the Europeans in 
their expressions of such admiration of Mr. Elphinstone, 
and of gratitude for what he has done in this quarter of 
India." Malcolm delighted in nothing so much as to 
sound the praises of his predecessor. He declared, too, 
that he should adopt Elphinstone’s system, and introduce 
no changes into the administration. “ The only difference 
between Moimtstuart and mo,” he wrote in a private 
letter, “ is that I have mullagatawny at tiffin, which 
comes of my experiences at Madras.” 

Elphinstonc had departed, and Malcolm was now 
supreme at Bombay. Of the plans which he formed for 
himself, in respect of his social position as Governor of 
the settlement, a just conception may be gathered from 
the following passage of a private letter, which he wrote 
shortly after Ms arrival : 

“ I have started on the comparatively moderate plan to which 
Elphinstonc had recently come. I have a public breakfast at 
Parell on six days of the week, and one council-day in the Port. 
Every one comes that likes. It is a social levee, without formality 


* Ho was miicb. sliookccl on liis ar- 
rival by receiving the sad intelligence 
of the death of Ms old comrade. Sir 
Thomas Mimro. To the Chairman of 
the Court of Directors he wrote in 
the warmest language regarding the 
merits of his depart ed friend. “ Much 
as yon vnlnod him,” he said, " a voyage 
to India is neoessaiy fully lo appre- 


ciate his character, and to learn wliat 
may be done upon this scene by a 
wise, upright, and indefatigable indi- 
vidual. His name will remain asso- 
ciated with the best elements of our 
Indian admimslration. Burke is not 
oftener quotediin the House of Com- 
mons than-'Munro by the ablest of 
your public servants.” 
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or ’distinction. I nm down half an liour before breakfast, and 
stay ns long after it. Every hnman being who desires it, from 
writer to judge — from cadet to general — has his turn at the Go- 
vernor. At half-past ten, I am in my own room, have no visitors, 
and am given up to business. I give a grand dinner and a dance 
to from- eighty to one hrmdred every month; and a dmner occa- 
sionally to a big-wig going to England. My other dinners are to 
my own family. A Governor, particularly here, can have no 
invited private parties of persons, whom he likes, for such would 
be deemed favorites. My equipments are as good as my station. 
I have three elegant carriages ; and three pairs of Arabian horses. 
I have four or five good riding-horses ; and leave the door every 
naorning at a quarter after five, returning a little after seven — 
having always gone nine or ten miles, sometimes more. I drink 
no wine, and live very moderately. The business is considerable ; 
but it is always greatest at the coramencement. Besides, I al- 
ready see my way towards a diminution of it by making others do 
much of the minutiss of business.” * 

On tliG Isl of November, 1828, as I have said, Sir 
John Malcolm took the oaths of office and. entered upon 
the duties of his new government. The season was not 
an auspicioms one for the commencement of an official 
career ; and to a man of Malcolm’s temperament there 
must have been much that was distasteful in the work 
before him. It was the especial duty of the Governors 

“ In this letter Maleolm says ; " M- reasoned witli himself that, if the re- 
phinstono, among other reduolions, duoed csfablislimoiit woro then suf- 
made a large one in the Government licient, it had boon suffloient before. 
House establishment.” I cituuotpass and that therefore the excess was au 
over tliis with a barren mention of the overcharge to Government which he 
fact. Hie truth is, that Mr. lilphin- was bound to refund. His oonsoienco 
stoiiehavingrcoeivediustructioiisfroni was not satisfied until ho had paid 
home to reduce, by all possible moans, hack to the public treasury 45,000 
the expcndituro of the Bombay Go- rupees. I find this story told in one 
vemment, thought it riMit to com- of Malcolm’s letters. He greatly ad- 
mence his retrenchments liy operating mired, ns must every one, the disin- 
ou his own cstahlishineuL at Govern- Icrcsteduoss of lus friend, hut thought 
ment House, and at once cifcctcd a that it was a refinement of puMic 
saving, to a largo amouui, of theimblio virtue agamst which, however, some- 
inouey. But not coutentc® with this thing might not luiroasonably bo said, 
characteristic act of public virtue, lus 

2 K 2 
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of that day to inaugurate a system of necessary, hut most 
obnoxious, rctrcnclmieut. It deinaiuls no small courage 
to attack the public expenditure, especially when a large 
portion of it consists of the personal salaries of the ofGcers 
of Government; and no small tact to give effect to a 
series of distasteful measures of public economy without 
giving private offence. When, therefore, Lord Willia^ 
Bcntinck, Mr. Lushington, and Sir John Malcolm ertiefM 
upon the government of the three Presidencies -6^ India, 
we may be sure that not one of them lookecl. forward to 
the incumbency of a bed of roses. 

To Malcolm, who had always taken large and liberal 
views of personal recompense, and whose delight it was 
to contribute to the happiness of others, this duty was 
peculiarly irksome. But he clearly recognised the necessity 
of its performance ; and whilst he endeavoured, to render 
the modus operemdi as little offensive as possible, he de- 
teniiined to suffer nothing to turn him aside from his 
appointed work. And I believe that he succeeded as 
well as any man could succeed under such circumstances. 
“ In public affairs,” he wrote, not long after his arrival, “ all 
is pleasant enough as far as the good temper of all ranks 
is concerned, notwitlistanding the reductions I am making, 
and must make, in their allowances. We are deemed 
fortunate here from the contrast with Madras, where 
Lushington has managed to get himself much embroiled." 
“ Both he and I,” he wrote in another letter, “ had ex- 
traordinary advantages in succeeding such men as Sir 
Thomas Munro and Mr. Elphinstone. Governors more 
purely public-minded never existed ; and the tone and 
temper they left, it should be our care to preserve and 
improve. Here I have no reason to complain. We are 
all on happy terms. My councillors minute for ever, and 
give me great and unnecessary trouble." But there is no 
ill-humour in their occasional differences, and though now 
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and then fretted, I cannot but recognise the utility of 
some check on my ‘ three-tailed Bashaw.’ ” 

In the following letter, written to his old friend Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, then a member of the Supreme Council 
of India, he entered fully and freely into the feelings with 
which he assumed the Government of Bombay. It is, 
in more than one point of view, of peculiar illustrative 
value : 


SIR JOHN MALCOLM TO SIR CHARLES METCALFE. 

Bombay, Novcnibor 30, 1827. 

Mv DEAR Metcalfe, — I have boon in a groat bustle since I 
landed, having every one to see, and loads of business to get 
through ; or should have written to you sooner. 

You will be surprised to sec me here. Lord Amherst may not 
have shown you the abstract I sent him regarding the proceedings 
about Central India. It was that proposition which brought me 
to India. I enclose you a copy of it, as well as of what I stated 
as my opinions respecting that country. The change of adminis- 
tration prevented the business being settled before I loft home ; 
but I was assured it would be taken up immediately. I care little 
about it; and as I stated to them, wished to enter into no further 
discussion. There are points upon which every man has a dif- 
ferent opinion. Mine are the result of some experience, and are 
very decided. If they desire my services in the way pointed out, 
they will avail themselves of them ; if not, they will leave mo at 
liberty to suit my own convenience and inclination by an early 
return to England. 

You will be much pleased with my old and intimate friend, 
Lord William Bentrnok. He is an able and honest man ; high- 
minded always, and strong in his opinions when once formed. I 
shall be mistaken if you and ho do not go on famously well 
together. 

I did not expect that you would have remained so long in 
India ; but found when I went to visit Lord Maryborough that 
you bad made a further lease of your house.* It is a very beau- 


^ Fem Hill, near Windsor. 
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tiful place; nevcrtholess, I doubt much your making it your resi- 
doncG. A house iu tho country witliout a wife and five children 
to fill it, and ivithoul a passion for country sports, is a dull thing, 
unless you fill it with friends ; and then it requires a fiourishing 
revenue. 

If you arc my heau-i(l6al of a good councillor, you content 
yourself \vith reading what comes before you, and writing a full 
minute now and then, when the subject merits it; and do not fret 
yourself and perplex others by making much of small matters. 
Supposing this to be tbc case, you must have leisure, and if I find 
you have, I must now and then intrude upon it; but this I shall 
not do unless I have occasion, and in cases where I cannot so sa- 
tisfactorily to myself apply to othera. 

I have been busy during tbe voyage with tbo Life of Lord 
Clive — all his papers, public and private, having recently been 
discovered and given to mo. I have finished about one thousand 
pages, and Elphinstono, who is fastidious enough about such 
works, is quite delighted — not with my composition, hut with tho 
admirable letters of Clive, whom he thinks I have managed to 
make tell his own story in a way that is both instructive and en- 
tertaining. I may have to rofer upon some points that may re- 
quire looking into old public records, or inquiries from natives. 
Lot mo know whom you think the best person to correspond with 
to obtain such information. It must bo some one who has a 
schocq for tho thing ; otherwise he will think me troublcsoino. . . 

I am, most sincerely, 

John Malcolm. 

Tlicre •were, wben Malcolm wrote tMs letter, still some 
lingering hopes of the desiderated establishment of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Central India ; but as time 
advanced, it became more and more doubtful whether 
the scheme would become, iu his time, anything more 
than a scheme. advantages of erecting the North- 
Western Provinces of India into a separate Lieutenant- 
Governorship might have been recognised, but the legis- 
lative tendencies of that day were to'waids centralisation 
in the Supreme Government of India. There was no 
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disposition to extend the limits of the minor Presidencies, 
or the powers of their Governors.*, And we may feel 
assured that if the authorities at home looked doubtiugly 
at Malcolm’s proposal, they were not very likely to be 
strengthened in their convictions of its expediency by 
the recommendations of the “ gentlemen in Bengal,” It 
soon, therefore, became apparent that Malcolm’s adminis- 
trative duties would be confined to the Presidency of 
Bombay. He had accepted office, in the first instance, 
under something very much like an implied promise that 
the Government of Central India would also be placed 
under his supermtendcnco, lie had a right, therefore, 
to be disappointed, and he was disappointed : 

“ With such sentiments,” ho wrote to Lord William Bentinck, 
after expressing himself very freely on the subject, “ your Lord- 
ship will not be surprised that, possessed as I am of an independent 
fortune, and with such a family and circle of friends as you know 
mo to onjoy, I should bo most anxious to return to England. I 
contemplate, however, no idle life. I have, I trust, a seat in Par- 
liament awaiting my arrival ; and on the approaching question 
regarding the future administration of India, I shall be better able 
to serve my country than by contending with the prejudices and 
opposite opinions of office-inon in India and England. I now, 
from many causes, regret that I did not follow the opinion of 
the Duke of Wellington, who was strongly against my coming to 

India I have already persuaded myself that whatever 

disappointment my ambition may suffer from the line which I can 
perceive your Lordship is likely to adopt, will be more than com- 
pensated by decreased hazard to health ; and I am not without 
hope that the period which remains of my existence may be better 
employed than in keeping the peace amongst wild Rajahs and 
Thakoors, and reconciling them to principles of rule which, how- 

* Malcolm, however, did not wish vautagooasly bo placed at the outsol 
to see the Lieuteiuuit-Govoraorship under the man wo had reduced the 
of Ceutral India placed permanently country to order, and had really been 
under the Govomment of Bombay — its Governor throughout so many 
he only contended that? as a special eventful years, 
and cxceptioual case, it might ad- 
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over libcialj were not known to their fatliors and mothers; and 
all this up-hill work liable to be ciiticlsod and condemned by men 
•who had foretold ray failure, and whose reputation for foresight 
and ■wisdom depended upon the fulfilment of their prophecy.” 

lie -wrote this under manifest depression of spirit, from 
which, however, lie was soon roused by the prospect of 
some earnest, stirring worlc before him. He was always 
best when braced up for vigorous action; and though 
tho very reverse of a man of a contentious nature, a 
pitched battle in a righteous cause seldom failed to do 
him good. When, therefore, he found that the en- 
croachments of the Supreme Court of Bombay would, 
if not strenuously resisted, not only bring the Govern- 
ment into contempt, hut reduce its authority to the 
merest shadow, ho made up his mind at once regarding 
the course which it became him to pursue, girded up his 
loins for the conflict, fixed his Ihoughts steadfastly on the 
work in hand, and threw all vain regrets behind him. 

Sir Jolm Malcolm had long seen this cloud gathering 
over the Bombay Government. It had risen during the 
reign of his predecessor; and before he left England, he 
had addressed himself to the consideration of the subject, 
and discussed it with the President of the Board of Con- 
trol. But his sanguine, hopeful temperament had assorted 
itself on his first arrival at Bombay; and he had several 
times written to his friends in England that he did not 
anticipate any disturbance of the harmony which it was 
his desire to maintain between the Government and the 
Supreme Court. The new year found him still encou- 
raging tins belief. “ Tou will, I think, hear good ac- 
counts of yom' friends in the Supreme Court,” he wrote 
on the 6th of January to Mr. Wynne; “ nothing can go 
on smoother and pleasanter than we do ,at present, and 
it shall not he my fault if this harmCny does not con- 
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tinue ; for I am quite sensible of its importance to the 
public service.” “ Elphinstone’s prophecy of my har- 
mony -with the judges,” he wrote ten days afterwards to 
Mr. Loch, “ is hitherto true. It shall not be my fault if 
it does not continue; and I hope they may think it 
worth their while to establish a character upon me.’’ 
“ Sir John Grant and family have arrived," he wrote to 
Mr. Wynne, on the 23rd of February; “ they will be a 
pleasant addition to our society. You will hear from 
others we are all on very pleasant tenns, and I trust 
there is every prospect of our remainmg so.” 

There was every reason, indeed, why Sir John Mal- 
colm and Sir John Grant should have felt kindly dis- 
posed towards one another. They were both Scotch- 
men — ^both men of social habits and genial temperament. 
As English politicians, it is true, they belonged to very 
different schools; but in an Indian settlement men trouble 
themselves little about English politics, and never quarrel 
about them. Malcolm often spoke of the Grants — ^for 
the now judge was accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ters — as friends in whose society he took no common 
pleasure; and he had hoped to establish with them rela- 
tions somewhat similar to those which had existed years 
before, when his friendly intercourse with Sir James 
Mackintosh’s family had contributed so much to his daily 
happiness on the same scene. But this was not per- 
mitted. Before the close of the year Sir John Peter 
Grant became the sole judicial representative of the ma- 
jesty of English law in the Presidency of Bombay. At 
this period of our Indian history it happened that the 
climate affected with peculiar malignancy the lives of the 
dignitaries both of the Law and the Church. Our 
Indian judges and bishops have since liappily attained 
to a protracted incumbency of office ; but at this time 
there was a rot among them. In the course of 1828, 
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Sir Edward "West and Sir Cliarles Clianibers died,* 
Then Sir Jolin Pclcr Grant sale alone on the Bench. 

The Supreme Court of Bombay had been established 
by Act of Barliaincnt I in 1823, Like its great proto- 
type of Bengal, it exhibited at the outset much of the 
inteinperauce, and was betrayed into many of the ex- 
cesses, of a lusty and impetuous youth. The first judges 
began at once to sow its wild oats; Sir John Peter 
Grant threw them about broadcast. 

It is strange that after the lessons afforded by the 
great contest which had inaugurated the first establish- 
ment of a Crown Court in India, an Act of Parliament, 
constituting a new judicial tribunal to be presided over 
by his Majesty’s judges, should have contained the very 
defects which had occasioned so inuch embarrassment 
half a century before. Once in the history of our Anglo- 
Indian Empire was surely sulBcic-iit for an unseemly war 
to he waged between the Crown Courts and the Com- 
pany’s Government. But Bombay was now to see some- 
thing not very far removed from the great strife which, 
when Impey, Hyde, and Chambers first sate upon the 
Bench, threw Bengal into a social convulsion. There 
was again a disputed jurisdiction. Again the myrmidons 
of the law, as law is administered in Westminster, were 
sent into strange places; with legal instruments bearing 
mysterious Latin names, said to have aU the irresistible 
force and authority of the sealed commission of a king. 
Again the natives of India, in regions remote from the 
Presidency, were threatened with unintelligible sum- 
monses and inexplicable intrusions, which might drag 
them at all seasons of the year from one end of the 
country to the other, and dispose of the property and 

_ * Sir Edward West died in August, at Dapooree j Sir bharlos Chambers not 
iSn October, Act 4 Geo, IV., obap. 71. 
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persons of infants in spite of tlicir constituted guardians, 
and ill spite of the protection of the Government of the 
country, -which the ermined usurpers openly defied. 

It is unnecessary to -write of the specific acts of aggres- 
sive interference -which, before the appearance of Sir 
John Malcolm and Sir John Grant at Bombay, had 
seemed to prognosticate the great storm which after- 
-wards arose. The case -which brought on the inevitable 
collision is known as that of Moroo Ragonath. It may 
be told in a few sentences. Moroo Ragonath — a boy of 
fourteen, resident at Poonah — ^having lost both his pa- 
rents, was placed, according to Hindoo custom and -with 
the sanction of the local Court, under the guardianship 
of his nearest relative, an uncle. This uncle, Pandoorung 
Raiiichunder by name, was a friend and ncai- connexion 
of the Peishwah, after whose fall he had gone to reside 
in the Company’s territories at Poonah. He was one of 
a class known as “ privileged Sirdars;” he was under the 
especial protection of the British Goveinmenl, and we 
were virtually pledged in no way to interfere with the 
social or religious observances of bis country or his faith. 
But it happened that another connexion of Moroo 
Ragonath,* alarmed, or pretending to be alarmed, at the 
influence which the guardian had established over the 
boy, sought to remove him from the custody of his unde. 
There was no local authority who was likely to aid him 
in such a project as this. But casting about in his mind 
how to carry his scheme into execution, he bethought 
himself, or more probably some one suggested to hiim 
the idea, of resorting to the new Crown Court at Bom- 
bay. He sought the advice of lawyers, who assured him 
that the Supreme Court was stronger than all local au- 


* His fatliei’-in-law— that is, tlie father of fho girl to Trliom he had been 
married or aiBaaoed. 
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llioriLy, and tlial llicvc was a tiling called ITaheas Corpus 
tliat could bring Moroo Ragonatli to tlic Presidency 
within a given number of days. The process was very 
simple. He had only to make an affidavit to the effect 
that the boy was under personal restraint injurious to 
his health, and a writ would be issued commanding his 
body to bo brought to Bombay. 

The affidavit was made, and the writ was issued. It was 
issued by Chambers and Grant. I need not dwell upon 
the legal proceedings which then arose in the Supreme 
Court. It is enough that the two judges contended, 
when the question of jurisdiction was raised, that the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was not legally limited 
to the island and factories of Bombay; that the only 
limitation had been a practical limitation, owing to the 
want of means to extend the power of the Court ; that as 
the judges could not hear and determine criminal cases 
without the intervention of a jury, and as a jury could 
only be obtained by the Sheriff of Bombay, whose autho- 
rity was limited by the charter, the judges could not try 
such cases out of Bombay “ for want of machinery to do 
so but that if the power of the sheriff were extended 
in such a manner as to siumount this difficulty, the Court 
might exercise criminal jurisdiction all over the terri- 
tories subject to the Presidency of Bombay. This argu- 
ment being admitted, it necessarily followed that in all 
proceedings, not requiring the intervention of a jury, 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Bombay ex- 
tended over the whole Presidency, and that every one 
residing within the Company’s territories was subject to 
it, without distinction of color or creed, occupation or 
condition. 

In the wildest moments of the hottest youth of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, neither Sir Elijah Impey nor 
Brother Hyde had ever contended that** the jurisdiction 
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of the Court was co-extensLve with the limits of the 
Presidency, They had sought only to establish the 
point of a constructive jurisdiction over all inhabitants of 
the country in any way connected with Grovernment, and 
they had contended that zemindars and others having any 
kind of revenue-contract with Grovernment were con- 
structively the servants of the Company. They strained 
this point to an extreme and ridiculous length, and were 
betrayed into many acts of egregious injustice. But the 
Bombay judges condescended to no such refinements 
as these; they strained no points of constructive jurisdic- 
tion. They boldly contended that their writs were ope- 
rative from one end of the Presidency to another, and 
that it mattered not who or what its object might be, the 
law of the Supreme Court of Judicatiu'e could reach it 
all the same in the remotest nooks and crevices of the 
empire. 

It need not be said that to Malcolm such a doctrine 
as this was novel and startling in the extreme. It need 
not be said that the assertion of a power, derived directly 
from the King, which could override all local authority, 
even to that of the Governor in Council, threatened the 
very existence of the Company’s Government. To resist 
such usurpation was clearly the Governor’s duty; so he 
made up his mind at once to maintain at all hazard the 
authority of the Government which he represented. He 
knew the inconveniences resulting from an open rupture 
with the Crown Court — ^ho was not unmindful of the 
public scandal attending such a rupture; but the evils 
of quiescence were greater than those of resistance, and 
he resolved, at all risks, to resist. 

With what feelings he addressed himself to this work 
may be gathered from the letters which he wrote, during 
the months of August and September, 1828, to the Go- 
vernor-General and to the members of his own family. 
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They were principally writlcn from Dapooroo, near 
Poonah, ■\vhiLliex he had proceeded some 'vveclss before, 
principally with the view of maintaining, by personal in- 
tercourse, the good feeling of the many inllnential na- 
tives residing in those parts, with whom Malcolm’s 
name, as that of Elphinstouc, was esteemed security for 
treatment at once honorable and liberal : 

[To Lohd William Bentinck, Bapoon&t August 19, 
1888.] — I am just returned from the funeral of Sir E. West. I 
shall give the President of the Board of Control and the Chair- 
man my honest sentiments as to the qualities required in a suc- 
cessor. Knowing how such questions are decided in England, I 
do not expect much good from any representations I can make, 
hut I shall fulfil my duty. I wish your Lordship would say to 
them how much depends (as long as the jurisdiction is so unde- 
fined) upon the character of the chief judge. He must have 
temper and judgment as well as law; and above all, ho must view 
liimsclf as an aid to, as well os a cheek upon, tho civil govern- 
ment of the country. 

[To Lady Malcolm, August 30.]— I have been fighting with 
the judges; but hitherto have kept most commanding ground, 
and havo prevented attack by complete alacrity to meet it. 

[To Lady Malcolm, September 9.]— I enclose you a memo- 
randum, which will show you how I am engaged in a battle with 
the Supreme Court, wliose mischievous interference widi the in- 
habitants of 'our provinces will tbis day be arrested by my orders. 
Nothing could have been more favorable than tbe grounds which 
the judge, Sir John Grant, has afforded us to fight this battle, and 
I quite glory that it has fallen to my lot to stand in the breach. 
If I am not supported, I diall not remain a week to have the Go- 
vernment over which I preside trampled upon, nor the empire 
to the prosperity of which the efforts of my life havo been devoted 
beaten down, not by honest follows with glittering sabres, but 
quibbling quill-driving lawyers. 

■ — - • 

[To Lobd William Bbetihok, Septemker\0.'\—1 send your 
Lordship notes of my proceedings in the cause of Moroo Ragonath, 
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before tbo death of Sir E, West. You shall have all the remain- 
ing papers te-morrow or next day. In the mean time, I send your 
Lordship an abstract of what has occurred. You will observe my 
friend Sir John Grant thinks as much as any of his brethren 
of his jurisdiction. I am quite content to stand in the breach ; 
and you will be satisfied when you see the papers. No man ever 
fought a battle upon better ground. 

[To Lord William Bentinck, Septemher 13.] — I send you 
the remainder of my correspondence about the case of Moroo 
Ragonath; as the jurisdiction has been denied, and must, if the 
Court proceed (as they no doubt will), bo opposed. We shall bo 
in a crisis; but I am quite willing to meet it, nor do I desire that 
one iota of the storm shall fall upon another head. It is, however, 
a satisfaction to mo to learn, by yesterday’s post, that my colleagues 
approve of what I have done in the most unqualified manner. 
.... The case resolves itself into a very simple question — 
Whether his Majesty’s Court of Law, or the Government, acting 
according to its established regulations, shall henceforward bo 
deemed superior in the Deccan. If this process had been served, 
appeals would have been made in a hundred other cases ; and 
Company Sahib, as they call him, must have shut up shop, which 
ho shall not do in this quarter as long as I am shopkeeper. To 
give you an idea of the extent of the lies (I will not honor them 
by calling them fictions) upon which such proceedings are 
grounded, the boy Moroo Ragonath, who has been sworn to be in 
a dying state, and to bo kept close prisoner by a tyrannical uncle 
who is plotting his death, was last night one of the most lively 
spectators at a Eancy Ball, and wisely seeking from me informa- 
tion as to the cause and object of majors becoming misses — cap- 
tains, tailois and beggars — and Christians transferring themselves 
into Turks and Parsees. 

[To Sir Oiiables MAiooLai, Septembei' 19.] — As to keeping 
peace with the Court, &c. &c., depend upon it all that will be 
best attained by an open, manly proceeding, which speaks out 
and brings matters boldly to a fair issue, leaving no room for that 
suspicion, intrigue, and counter-intrigue that ever attend your 
over-cautious and regerved course of action. Some say I hurt 
myself by this openness of communication, and by meeting full in 
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front and courting discussion on all questions, great and small, 
connected 'willi my public conduct: but tliis mode is consonant 
with my nature. I should make a bungle of that caution and 
prudence which servo so well the purpose of thousands. Add to 
tins my manner of going forward to my object, though it has- 
often given small creatures temporary advantages, has hitherto 
answered fairly enough ; and I shall therefore go on, I fear, with- 
out growing wiser. . . . My study is to merit, not to attain 
praise; and, standing upon the rock I do in my present station, I 
care neither for Bengal, Whitehall, nor Lcadenhall. My object is 
honestly and to the best of my ability to perform my duty — and 
I have no other. 


[To Lord William Bbntinok, September 28 ,] — The en- 
closures will exhibit to your Lordship a new case, in which the 
proceedings of our judges will appear more extraordinary than 
they were in that at Poonah, about which I have sent you such 
voluminous documents. They have gained an advantage in this 
case, I tliiiik, by the admission of their jurisdiction in attending to 
the writ p'f Habeas Corpus^ but this was done under the belief 
(sanctioned, I am informed, by an expresaon of a judge) that this 
would be all that was required ; and it was expected that the pri- 
soner, when found regularly committed, would be remanded from 
whence ho was brought. A very dilTcront result has occurred. 
He is removed to the gaol at Bombay, from which, if the Courtis 
not satisfied with the legality of our provincial adawluts, ho will, 
it is apprehended, be released. Matters at Poonah continue as 
they were, the judges having postponed proceedings on that case 
till to-morrow. ... I leave this to-morrow, and shall be at Bom- 
bay on Tuesday, where I am anxiously awaited. I can say 
nothing regarding what I shall do, as it depends upon the acts of 
others; but while I promise you the fullest and calmest considera- 
tion to every question that arises, I pledge myself that fear of 
personal respondbility shah not make me shrink from my duty. 
I cannot describe the sensation, especially among the natives, 
which these proceedings of the Supreme Court have produced. 
A Mahratta Brahmin of some intelligence told me yesterday that 
they spoke of it as resembling the great division of interests that 
ruined them when Ragoba and Barra Bhaee quarrelled. I must. 
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I suppose, stand for Ragoba, and tire Barra Bliaec tire twelve 
judges. 

[To Lord William Bentinck, September 29.]— I shall he 
at Bombay to-morrow, about the time, probably, that the judges 
have decided whether our provincial courts have an existence or 
not as legal courts. 

[To Lady Malcolm, 'Bareli, September 30.] — I am this 
moment arrived from Dapooree, called by the extraordinary and 
unprecedented proceedings of his Majesty’s judges, who have out- 
stripped all their brethren in proceedings calculated to bring this 
Government into contempt. To the case at Poonah, they have 
added another much more extreme at Thannah. But while I 
preside, they shall never succeed, and I must rejoice that these 
gentlemen have bi'ought such points to issue in the manner they 
have done. The ground I have taken is strong ; and I am 
unanimously supported by my Council. But you will hear and 
see everything, and more than even you mil read, in a few days 
before or after you receive this, for Aleck (Sir Aloxandej; Camp- 
bell) carries homo every paper. 

Arrived at Bombay, Sir John Malcolm took counsel 
with his colleagues in the Grovemment ;* they were well 
inclined to support him. The result of their consulta- 
tions was that, on the 3rd of October, a letter was duly 
drafted and despatched to Sir Charles Chambers and Sir 
John Grant, bearing the signatures of all the members of 
Council, in which, after expressing an opinion regarding 
the evils of a conflict of authority, they proceeded to 
say: 

“ In consequence of recent proceedings iu the Supreme Court 
in the case of Moroo Ragonatli and Bappoo Gimness,t we have 

* The niombcrs of Council •were f In tliis ease, the Supreme Court 
then Sic Thomas Bradford, Com- had released and brought up to Bom- 
mander-in-Chief, and jyiessrs. Sparrow bay a man sentenced to two years’ 
aud Ilomer, of the Bomljay Civil Ser- imprisonment by the criminal judge at 
vice. Thannah. 

VOL. II. 2 L 
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felt compelled, fox reason's -n’lnoli wc liave fully staled to our supe- 
riors, to direct that no furllior legal proceedings bo admitted in the 
case of Moroo Rngonath, and that no returns bo made to any writs 
of Ilaleas Corpm of a similar nature to those recently issued, and 
directed to any officers of the provincial couits, or to any of our 
native subjects not residing in the island of Bombay, 

“Wo are quite sensible of the deep responsibility wo incur by 
tlicso measures; but we must look for our justification in the ne- 
cessity of our situation. The grounds upon which we act have 
exclusive reference to our considerations of civil government and 
of state policy, but as our resolution cannot be altered until we 
receive the commands of those high authorities to which we arc 
subject, we inform you of them; and we do most anxiously hope 
that the considerations we have before stated may lead you to 
limit yourself to those protests and appeals against our conduct in 
the cases specified that you may deem it your duty to make, as 
any other conduct must, for reasons already stated, prove deeply 
injurious to the public interests, and can, under the resolution 
taken and avowed by Government, produce no result favorable 
either to the immediate or futuro establishment of the extended 
jurisdiction you have claimed. A very short period will elapse 
before an answer is received to the full and urgent reference wo 
have made upon the subject; and wo must again express our hope 
that even the ohligations under which wo are sensible that you act 
arc not so imperative as to impel you to proceedings which the 
Government has thus explicitly stated its resolution to oppose.” 

This letter was dated on the 3rd of Octobor,*1828, 
and signed by all the members of Council — ^the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief included. It was sent on that day, or 
the following morning, to the house of 'Sir Charles 
Chambers, who sent it on to Sir John Grant. On the 
5 th, Sh’ John Grant, in the worst possible frame of mind 
for the becoming performance of such a task, wrote a 
private letter to Sir John Malcolm, accusing the Go- 
vernor and his colleagues of making dishonorable propo- 
sals to his Majesty’s judges, and desiring that all private 
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intercourse between them might cease until a satisfactory 
explanation were rendered to him — if, indeed, it was 
added, such conduct were “capable of explanation.” 

The letter of the members of Grovernmenl was intended 
to be conciliatory; but it stung Sir John Grant to the 
quick. He read it with jaundiced eyes and a distem- 
pered imagination ; and it appeared to him a premedi- 
tated insult of the grossest and most offensiYe kind. The 
very expressions which were intended to soften liis re- 
sentment by giving him credit for sincere convictions, 
and an honest, loyal desire to maintain, within the limits 
of the law, the dignity of the Crown of which he was the 
judicial representative, rankled most keenly in his breast. 
It seemed to him as though he had been invited to vio- 

O 

late his conscience, to sacrifice his duty to convenience, 
to trample down the sacred obligations of his oath and 
his allegiance. And he declared that in his understand- 
ing of the proposal, which he had considered and re- 
solved over and over again with the most painful anxiety, 
it was one of so gross a nature, that to entertain for a mo- 
ment the opinion that it could be suggested to him with- 
out offence, was an outrage not more on the purity of 
his judicial character than on his private honor. The 
injury done to him, ho said, was more of a personal than 
an official character, and. as such, he had no other means 
of marking his sense of the indignity, than by abstaining 
from personal intercourse with every one of the gentle- 
men who had ventured so to address him. 

It was acknowledged afterwards by Sh’ John Grant 
and his friends that lliis letter Avas a mistake. It woidd 
be impossible to conceive a greater. But it does not 
appear to me that, as some thought at the time, it was 
intended to provoke a breach of the peace. It is true 
that it constructively accused Malcolm and his colleagues 
of making a dishonorable proposal to him; hut the lan- 

2 L 2 
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guago ol’ -Llie letter was rather of a dofciisive than of 
an aggressive character ; and although Sir John Grant 
•wrote, and subsequently acknowledged that he wrote, 
under the influence of highly iiTitated feelings, I cannot 
believe that he was so beside himself with wrath as to 
have contemplated, at the very time when he was writing 
in high-flown terms of his sacred obligations and the 
purity of his judicial character, such a violation of the one, 
and such a pollution of the other, as a personal combat 
with the head of the local Government. There are 
more ways of soiling the judicial ermine than by waiving 
points of jurisdiction and keeping his Majesty’s writs 
out of places which they were never intended to enter. 

But, whatever may have been the intent of the letter, 
it filled Malcolm with an equal measure of surprise and 
of regret — surprise, that a communication which Avas 
intended to be respectful and conciliatory should have 
given so gi’eat offence ; regret, that it had so completely 
severed the ties of persomd friendship whidi had bound 
him to a man, who had many good and genial qualities, 
and in whom Malcolm had always expected to find a 
pleasant and iutellectual companion. But there Avas but 
one answer which could be sent back to such a letter. 
Anything less peremptory and uncompromising on the 
part of the judge might have elicited from Malcolm an 
assurance that the letter of the Government was intended 
to convey the very reverse of a personal insult. But, ad- 
dressed in such language, Avhat could he do but answer 
that, much as he regretted for many reasons the loss of 
“ a private intercourse from which he had derived and 
expected so much pleasure and gratification,” ho could 
do nothing to prevent it ? “ The grounds, hoAvever,” he 
added, “upon Avliidi you have deemed it necessary to 
terminate this private intercourse, are sUch as no concep- 
tion of mine, either of your feelings or duties, could have 
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led me to anticipate. This, however, is not meant as an 
explanation. I can owe none to any person in my pri- 
vate capacity for acts done as Governor of this Presi- 
dency.” 

Cpntention ran very high at this time. Men’s minds 
were much embittered by strife; and some of Malcolm’s 
friends endeavoured to persuade him to place Sir Jolm 
Grant’s letter on record.* It was represented that such a 
measure would strengthen the hands of Government by 
damaging their opponents. But Malcolm was not a 
man to serve his own cause by injuring an adversary ; 
and the very thought that the publication of Grant’s 
letter might ruin his character as a judge, was sufficient, 
to a man of the Bombay Governor’s generous nature, to 
keep him from placing it on record, or otherwise turning 
it to account. 

On the 6th of October, the Court met ; Sir Charles 
Chambers and Sh John Grant took their seats on the 
bench. The letter of the Government was read aloud 
by the clerk of the Crown. Sir Charles Chambers then 
addressed the Court. He said that the letter was of an 
extraordinary character — “ written in so dictatorial a tone 
that, addressed as it was to the ICing’s Supreme Court of 
Judicature by persons who had no right to address the 
Court except as humble suitors for the distribution of its 
justice,” he had naturally felt strongly on the subject 


“ I Imve been etrongly urged,” 
wrote Malcolm, “to put tliis lelter 
upon record. 1 have been told that it 
would adrauoe the cause of Govern- 
ment beyond all other doenmeuts, bv 
showing the oharaoter of the man wiln 
whom flie present disputes have origi- 
nated, and I have been told that this 
lotlor would undoubtedly ruin him. 
This is the very reason upon which I 
object to its publicity. ^ In the flrst 
place, no considoration Gan induce me 


to be instrumental in seriously injur- 
ing, except in the strict performance 
of duty, a man in Sir John Grant’s 
situation, with a large and amiable fa- 
mily ; and secondly, I am most anxious 
that you should not adopt or acoept, 
as a remedy for personal evils, the 
censure or punishment of a judge or 
judges. It is the jurisdiotion that 
must be clearly deOned, and the system 
altered.” 
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ever since llic receipt oi' it. lie tlien proceeded to say 
tliattlie Court could not admit any person, “let Ms rank 
1)0 over so distinguished, or liis power ever so predomi- 
nant, to address it in any other way respecting its judicial 
and public functions, than as the humblest suitor who 
applies for its piotection.” “ Within those walls,” said 
the Judge, “ wo own no cqmil, and no superior but God 
and the Kmg. The East India Company, therefore, and 
all those who govern their possessions, however absolute 
over those whom they consider their subjects, must be 
told, as they have been told ten thousand times before, 
that in this Court they are entitled to no more prece- 
dency and favor than the lowest suitor in it. The only 
mode, therefore, in which the miters of this letter could 
properly address this Court, is through their counsel, by 
way of an humble petition.” He then spoke of the insult 
that had been offered to his Majesty’s judges by the sup- 
position tliat, in consideration of auy pohtical expediency 
or state necessity, they could violate the sanctity of their 
oaths. On this point he dwdt much, as Sir John Grant 
had dwelt upon it in his private letter to Malcolm, and 
then, after entering at some length into the circumstances 
of the different cases which had brought ihe Court and 
the Government into collision, he concluded by saying 
that Sir John Malcolm and the other members of Go- 
vernment had come forward, by menaces which implied 
nothing but violence, to suspend the well-known and 
well-established jurisdiction of the Court. “ I have but 
one course,” he said, “ to pursue. Private ease and com- 
fort have never been of any consideration with me ; but 
as in the moral conduct of public men it may be laid 
down as a golden rule, that nothing can be given in ex- 
change for an honorable reputation, the public^ shall 
find me at my post ; and, although I ctfnnot argue with 
those whose strongest argument consists in physical 
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force, I will resist, with the utmost of my ability, aay 
attempt to dictate to my conscience or to control my 
public functions.” 

Then Sir John Grant addressed the Court. He com- 
menced with a legal fiction, saying: “I have heard this 
letter read with equal attention, surprise, and regret 
and then went on to dchver himself very much in the 
style of the letter which he had written on the day 
before. Ho dwelt upon the outrage whidi had been 
committed on the Bench by supposing that they could 
listen for a moment to such overtures as had been made 
to them by the Government; and added, with a not very 
decorous allusion to Sh Elijah Inipey, “ The gentlemen 
who sign this letter labor under a great mistake, if 
they believe that there exists — with the exception of 
a very short, calamitous, and disgraceful period, that 
there ever did exist — a British judge to whom such 
a proposal could be addressed with the least chance of 
success.” He then spoke of the two cases, Avhich the 
Government, he said, had “ventured to mention by 
name of the hardihood they had exhibited in ordering 
that no retmns should be made to the writs of the King’s 
judges, and directing persons who were the King’s sub- 
jects, not the Bombay Government’s, to disobey and 
oppose the laws. By what right they assumed such 
power, Sir John Malcolm and the other gentlemen had 
“omitted to declare.” “Meanwhile, it is the duty of 
this Coiu’t to declare that lawful power of this sort they 
have none.” “ They say,” said Sir John Grant, in con- 
clusion, “ that they are sensible of the responsibility they 
incur. This is for them to judge of, not us. But I may 
say that I doubt exceedingly whether they are sensible 
of the entire responsibihty they may incur. And this, at 
least, it is right for me to say, that, whatever responsibility 
they may choose l;o incur in their own persons, they can- 
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not shelter others whoin they may employ or control 
JVoni the responsibility such persons shall incur, if they 
arc concerned in any oITer of resistance to the King’s 
■writs issued by the orders of this Court — a responsi- 
bility criminal as well as dvil, and which, in case of any 
loss of life occasioned by such resistance, will infer the 
guilt of murder in all those who shall have been aiding 
and assisting in it, or who shall have directed, counselled, 
or advised it.” 

The Clerk of the Crown was then ordered to write to 
the Chief Secretary to inform the Government that their 
letter had been received, but that the judges “ could take 
no notice thereof.” 

Sir Charles Chambers went home, sickened, and soon 
afterwards died. Sir John Grant declared that the Go- 
vernment letter had killed his brother judge, but that it 
should not kill him, and addressed himself with increased 
energy to the conflict. Meanwhile, Malcolm prepared to 
leave the Presidency. “ I start for Poonah to-night,” he 
wrote to Lord Wilham Bentinck, on the 7th of October, 
“ and, as I have horses on the road, I shall be in time to 
give orders to arrest the consequences of to-morrow’s 
proceedings in Court, which are expected to be very 
violent. They will no doubt direct an attachment against 
Pandoorung Rnmehunder j but when they find that chief 
protected by military force, they will, I should hope, 
stop, and not go on •with vain efibrts to oppose their 
constables to the troops of Government.'” * 

The Court, however, did not sit until the 10th. On 
that day. Sir John Grant took his seat upon the bench 
alone. Prom this time he was to fight the battle single- 
handed ; and, right or wrong, he fought it -with unflinch- 

* A circular letter was sent to all Goreimnent thatno retm-ns sliouM in 
tile Compands judges and ma^trates, fatuic be m^e to writs of Habeas 
informing them of the resolntion of Corpus similar to those recently issued. 
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iiig courage. A rcturu to the writ was moved for by 
Mr. Irwin, counsel for Moroo RagonaLli ; but no rcturu 
was forthcoming ; so motion was made for an attachment 
for disobedience ; but this motion was refused. “ I can- 
not grant it,” said Sir John Grant, “but I will do all I 
can for you — I will issue another writ of JIabeas Gorpua 
(a JPlm'iea writ), with a heavy fine in case of disobe- 
dience.* The writ, with a penalty of 10,000 rupees, 
returnable immediately, was accordingly issued, and a 
constable was sent to Poonah, who openly declared that, 
il' resisted by the civil Government, he had authority to 
call upon Sir Lionel Smith, who commanded the troops, 
to render him assistance. Sir Lionel, however, was not 
the man to side with the lawyers in such a crisis. It is 
reported, indeed, that he recommended, as the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty, the breaking of the catchpole’s 
head. There were, however, no violent collisions. The 
Avrit was left at Eamohunder’s house, “ he being at home, 
and access to him denied; and every other means of 
communicating it to him, deemed good service in such 
cases by law, was used.”! But all was of no avail. He 
made no appearance, “being aided in his contempt, as 
appears, by the Government, the magistracy, and the 
military.” 

From Malcolm’s letters, written at this time to the 
Governor-General, the Chairman of the East India 
Company, and others, may be gathered the feelings with 
which he regarded the painful conflict. A few extracts 
will suffice : 

* “ The reason assigned by the tion to issue an attaehment for disobe- 
leamed judge for adopting this conrso, dicncc to a mit of Habeas Corpus) 
was that by the eomraon law the Court extended to India.” — [Letter of the 
of Xing’s Eenoh eould not grant an Acting Advoeate-General to the Chief 
attachment, exSept in term time ; and Secretarg, October 10, 1828.] 
ho did not consider that 66 Geo, III. f Speech of Sir John Grant. 

(whicli enables a single^ udge in vaca- 
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“ October lOlli, 1828. — I ^vos a fool for coming to India at all, 
;«ul tins 1 have thought every day &inco I landed. This battle 
with the judges has, I oonlbss, half reconciled me to the folly I 
have committed, for it is .a sidyect of vital importance to the em- 
pire. I have tried to deal some heavy blows at these costly and 
dangerous fabrics yclept Supremo Courts; but they are too essen- 
tial for the objects of power and patronage, and to feed the rising 
spirit of the ago, for me or any man to prevail against them. Tory 
Ministers will continue to dchghtin appointing judges, and a free 
press in declaiming against Oriental tyranny, and the necessity of 
pure and disinterested lawyers to check misrule and oppression, 
through the dissemination of a knowledge of law and freedom, 
which, translated into Mahrattaa, means litigation and sedition.” 

“ Poonali, October 21 . — All the world here and at Madras (I have 

not yet heard from Bengal) are with me, except five or six 

The opportunity of striking a blow at these Courts (the offspring 
of patronage) was given to me, and, to the utmost of my strength, 
I will inflict it. Barnwall will toll you how calm I have been 
throughout; and so I shall continue, though no man over had 
such provocation.” 

Poonah, October 21. — This has been, and continues to be, a 
hard fight; but I will not flinch — though deserted by those who 
ought to support me. Of lliis you shall licar more. But the 
continued and mischievous use of the King’s name, in contradis- 
tinction to that of the Company, from the Bench, has had some 
effect on Europeans as well as natives.” 

“ JDapooree, October 24. — I transmit a letter from the Clerk of 
the Grown to the Chief Secretary, with the answer and my 
minute. This answer was anticipated, of course. But the form 
of the application is to bo added to a long catalogue of crimes, of 
which I am to bo accused, in a letter to his Majesty, and informa- 
tion laid before the House of Lords of contempt and outrage. 
Such, says report, arc the proceedings of Sir John Grant, who is 

now our sole judge The gentlemen of the law speak of 

his intention to call upon olHcors in command of divisions to aid 
him in the execution of the law, on the ground of authority con- 
tained in the last clause of the charter. A wretch of a constable, 
with what they call a Pluries Habeas, stated pyblioly at Poonah, 
where he still is, that, if I refused him aid, had instructions to 
call on Major-General Sir Lionel Smith for the support of troops. 
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This has not yet been done, and probably never may; but your 
Lordship” (Lord William Bentinck) will enter at once into the 
danger of such appeals. The very mention of them is calculated, 
in n country like this, to break down all civil authority ; and if I 
did not stand upon a rock, both on personal and public grounds, 
the neutrality and hesitation of the Commander-in-Ohicf might 
be attended with the worst eJTccts.’* 

In the mean wliile, both the Judge and the Governor 
were preparing to appeal to higher authority. Malcolm 
drew up a full statement of the case, collected all the 
documents bearing upon it, and sent a confidential friend 
(Major Barnwall) to England by the overlaud route, as 
the bearer of those comimmications, and the depositary, 
too, of much illustrative information, which might not be 
contained in them. At the same time the (Question was 
referred to the Supreme Government at Calcutta. The 
Judge was no less active and energetic. He drew up a 
long petition to the King, setting forth the injuries and 
indignities which had been inflicted on his Majesty’s 
Court, and soliciting due protection and redress for the 
outraged majesty of British law. A copy of this petition 
was forwarded by the Clerk of the Crown to Sir John 
Malcolm, who drew up a minute in reply, dated the 30th 
of November. On the 9th of the following January, an 
answer was received to the reference made to Bengal, 
from which it appeared that it was the opinion of all 
the Company’s law officers at that Presidency that the 
Supreme Court had no legal right to the jurisdiction 
claimed by the Bombay judges. 

It need not be said that these dissensions created con- 
siderable excitement from one end of the Presidency to 
the other. The European community, for the most part, 
sided in opinion with the Government. The exceptions 
were principally lawyers ; and the lawyers occupied some 
of the local jourtials. Those were days when the Press 
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was practically only half emancipated, and legally not at 
all. The fvoo expression of public opinion depended 
upon the will of the Governor. To the free expression 
of public opinion on such a subject as was then under 
dispute, it is probable that Sir John Malcolm would not 
have objected. But he knew that the local journals were 
little likely to contain anything beyond a free expression 
of the opinions of an interested class. The lawyers of 
the Indian Presidencies have been, at all times, as ready 
with their pens as with their tongues. Among them have 
been many able, enlightened, and honorable men ; and I 
believe that the cause of truth, of freedom, and of good 
government, has benefited much by their utterances in 
public assemblies, and through the public press. But 
upon the conflict of the King’s and Company’s Courts it 
is hardly to be expected that they should declare them- 
selves without prejudice or passion; and they are the 
worst possible exponents of the opinions and feelings of 
the natives of India. Malcolm felt that much evil might 
result iroin the public discussion of the question at issue 
between Govcrninent and the Courts, in the then ex- 
cited slate of the settlement. lie sought, therefore, to 
limit this discussion, but in a manner which appears to 
me to have been the least arbitrary and offensive that 
could have been adopted. He caused a notification to 
be published in. the Qaaette, prohibiting all servants of 
Government from publishing in the newspapers articles 
and letters bearing upon the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court. He might at this time have “ deported” any 
editor or contributor, by a stroke of his peu. 

By the dvil members of Government — ^Mr. Eomer and 
Mr. Sparrow — ^Malcolm was honestly supported. But of 
the assistance he was likely to derive from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Six Thomas Bradford, *he soon began 
to entertain some doubts. The King’^name is a tower 
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of strength. The Commander-in-Chief, an old King’s 
officer, though at first disposed to support his colleague, 
seems afterwards to have been persuaded that to oppose 
the Court was to oppose the King. As the storm rose, 
he began to trim his sails 5 and, as it thickened, he veered 
round, and Malcolm thought, at one time, that he would 
openly support the authority of the Court, and bring the 
King’s troops to its aid. Had he done so, a Mghtful 
calamity might have ensued, and Malcolm was resolute 
to avert it. He made up his mind to exercise, in such an 
extremity, the authority vested in him by the law, and to 
deport the Commander-in-Chief as he would deport any 
“ free merchant” in the country. 

There was no need, however, to proceed to any such 
extremity — ^neither then, nor at a later period. The 
winter of 1828-29 saw something of alullin the conflict. 
The Court was not sitting. Nothing could be done till 
it re-assembled. Sir John Malcolm was making a tour 
through the outlying provinces and the adjacent native 
states of Western India. He visited Sattarah, Beejapore, 
Belgauin, Kolapore, and other celebrated places, and 
towards the end of January returned to the Presidency. 
About the same time — ^that is, on the 25th of January 
— Sir John Grant opened the Sessions at Bombay. A 
month afterwards, Moroo Eagonatlis counsel moved for 
the return to the JPluries writ, which had been issued in 
October, and, no return being made, moved for an attach- 
ment against Pandoorung Kamchunder. The attach- 
ment was granted, but, as the cotemporary records assert, 
“ with a little hesitation.” Orders were issued that it 
should be addressed to the Governor in Council, to 
enable the civil authorities to execute it, if they pleased, 
through the agency of some person or persons selected by 
themselves. But there could have been little real ex- 
pectation that the Government would submit themselves 
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to any such compromiso. An answer was sent bac^?:, ru- 
ferriug Sir Jolin Grant to tlio letter of the 3rd of October, 
and stating that there was no intention to swerve from 
the resolution therein expressed, except under the orders 
of tbe superior authorities to whom the question had been 
referred. 

But as Sir John Malcolm was resolute, so also was 
Sir John Grant. On the 1st of April, being the first 
day of the second session of 1829, the Judge, iu a long 
speech, announced his resolution to close the Court. 
And for a time the Court was closed. It was an extreme 
measure — a public scandal pregnant with evil — calcu- 
lated to have the worst possible clTect upon the native 
mind. But it did not intimidate Malcolm. It was a 
proceeding, indeed, for which he was prepared. It had 
boGu hinted at in an earlier stage of the conflict, and he 
knew that at any time it might be resorted to, as a last 
despairing elfort on the part of the incensed Judge. 

A measure of such public significance as this called for 
a counter-movement on die part of Government equally 
demonstrative and notorious. On the 7th of Ajiril,'^ 
therefore, Malcolm issued a proclamation, stating the 
regret of the Governor in Council that the Judge had 
thought it necessary to suspend the functions of the 
Court, and pledging the Government to use its utmost 
endeavours to protect the persous and property of the 


At the beginning of the month, documents 'which will he sent by our 
Mfllcohu was at the Mahahuleshnr Secretary. . . , This last measure 
Hills, when he ■wrote on the 4ilh to of Sir J. Grant’s is so far good, that it 
Lord WiUiam Bentinck : ‘‘I camo to must compel the homo authorities, 
this iiae cliaiate to escape the hot sea- however rcluotautly, to como to some 
SOS ; aud was enjoying a temperature decision. . . . But I tvill plague 
never exceeding 7 B°, and requiring your Lordship no more about judges ; 
blankets at night, when called by my and end with an assurance that, under 
eoUeagues to Bombay on the strange all eii-cumstoneos, I shall preserve my 
occurrence of Sir J ohn Giant’s shutting temper, aud walk -with an undeviating 
the doors of his Majesty’s Court— on aud firm stop iu the open, plain path of 
what grounds your Lordship will see public duty, n 
by the public papers, and by those 
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iuliabitants of Bombay. Sir Join Grant declared that 
this Avas “ a misrepresentation of the step taken by the 
Supreme Court in the painful circumstances •^rhereiii the 
conduct of the Governor and Council had placed it,” in 
as much as that the Court had not suspended its func- 
tions, but had only adjourned.* The point is of little 
consequence. Both the Governor and the Judge had 
addressed the Supreme Government at Calcutta, But 
the decision of that authority was only of temporary im- 
portance, for an answer was shortly expected from Eng- 
land — an answer which the Supreme Government said 
would put an end “ to such conflicts of authority, and to 
a state of things most discreditable to the character, and 
most injurious to the interests, of the British administra- 
tion in India.”! 

And S 0031 the expected answer arrived j first in a pri- 
vate form — in a letter from the President of the India 
Board, which gave Malcolm full assurance of the larger offi- 
cial support he was about to receive. Lord Ellciiborough 
had by this time succeeded to the chief seat at the Board 
of Control. A man of quick decision and prompt action, 
he was not one to hesitate about tbe merits of the case, 
or to be slow in the expression of the opinions he had 
formed. It is a signal merit in a statesman to appreciate 
the effects of timely encouragement and support upon the 
inferior authorities and agencies over which ho presides, 


' Sir John Ch'ant stated on the 1st 
of April, that tho Court had "ceased 
on au its sides,” wliioh iras yeiy like a 
suspension of its functions. 

f The Supreme Government, wMlat 
declaring that there was little oooasion, 
in the near prospect of a decision from 
home, for them to enter upon a do- 
tailed expression of their opimons, said : 
"We can have no difficulty, at the same 
time, in expressing our entire concur- 
rence in the view you' have taken 


of the m-oat_ evils arising out of the 
tudimited jurisdiction, as assumed and 
exercised hy the Supreme Court at 
Bombay. Wo helievo, as advised by 
the exporionced lawyers whom we have 
considtod, that tlds extension of their 
power by oonstruotion, as it is termed, 
ims been recently iutrodneed and is 
contrary to usage, and is evidently op- 
posed to the intention of the Legist^ 
tnre.” 
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iind to give practical expression to this appreciation in a 
hearty, domoiistrative manner. Caution, doubtless, is a 
good thing. But it is the curse of English statesmanship 
to bo cantioua in the -wrong place and at them’ong time. 
A little more seasonable impulsiveness would not mar 
the efficiency of our adnihiistrativc system. At all events, 
when Lord Ellenborough. -wrote the follo^ving letter to 
the Bombay Governor, with whom he had no personal 
acquaintance, he said precisely that which was best cal- 
culated to encourage and to strengthen a man of Mal- 
colm’s character and temperament.* 


LOUD BiiLENnoRonan to sib john malcolm. 

India BoU'd, Beb. 21, 1 829. 

Sib, — I had not intended to write to yon until I could commu- 
niaate to you the opinion of the law officcra of the Crown upon 
the dificrenoo which appears by your letters to have taken 
place hetween you and the Supreme Court of Bombay; hut the 
Chairs have just informed me that they write to you hy a vessel 
-which sails to-day, and I am un-willing that you should not receive 
a letter from me at the same time. 

I holievc there is but one opinion in this country as to the con- 
duct of the Supreme Court. Their law is considered bad law ; but 
then, errors in matters of law arc nothing in comparison with 
those they have committed in the tenor of their speeches from 
the bench. 


This is no mere speculation ox 
oonjeotiiro. Bee wbat MMoolm himself 
said on the subject : " Independent of 
the Buhstaaces of this communication, 
there was in those vary expressions 
which have been most carped at, what 
conveyed to my mind the fullest re- 
liance upon the firmness and decision 
of the Indian Minister. With Lord 
Ellenborough I was _ personally un- 
acquainted. I received his letter, 
therefore, as far as the expression 
went, as a kind proof of the impres- 
sions ho had formed of my pnvate 
and puhlio character. These impres- 


sions alone could have made him write 
in so fomiliar a tone of friendship ; 
and those onily who have served their 
country in remote staMotis can judge the 
difference o/JieUng between what such a 
commmicatton is calculated to inspire, 
and one of a more cold, guarded, and 
official character. The latter may save 
a Minister from the effects of the in- 
disorelion of others; but it will never 
animate public dheets to that zealous 
and bold execution of their duty which 
is produced hy cordial and unreserved 
communication vrith their superiors.” 
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Had Sir Charles Cliambcva lived, I think ho must have hoou 
displaced. Sir J. P. Grant seems to have confined himself more 
strictly to a legal argument. He may have been led by his 
coaxing chief. Still there is nmch to censure in liis conduct, and 
although I think it will probably not be considered necessary to 
recall liim, his case is by no means decided upon. I am to have 
some conversation upon it with the Chancellor in a few days. 

We are so much occupied ^vith the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill at present, that wo have little time for other matters, however 
important. To this circumstance must be attributed the delay 
which has occurred on the part of the law ofiicers. There was 
none in sending the case to them. 

In the mean time the King has, on my recommendation, made 
your Advocate-General, Mr. Dewar, Chief Justice. I advised 
this appointment because that gentleman appears to have shown 
ability and discretion during the late conflict witli the Supremo 
Court, because he appears to take a right view of the law, and to 
be on terms of confidence with you. I thought that the putting 
him over Sir John Grant’s head would do more to rectify public 
opinion than any other measure I could nt once adopt; and you 
have him in “ action” two months sooner than you would have 
any man sent from hence. 

I hope this arrangement will he satisfactory to you. 

The Puisne Judge appointed in the room of Sir Charles 
Chambers is Mi'. William Seymour, of tbc Chancery Bar. TIic 
liord Chancellor has a very good opinion of him, and generally, I 
think, he appeared to have higher claims to the situation than any 
other candidate. He is a gentleman in his manners, and a man of 
a cultivated mind. He seems to have right notions of his duty, 
and of the law which has been so strangely misinterpreted. He 
will rather support the Government, than use the authority of tlio 
Supremo Court as a means of raising an Opposition. At least, if he 
i.s not all this, I have been deceived in him. He will embark in 
less than two months. He will probably bo knighted before he 
sails, and as it will not bo right that the Chief Justice alone 
should not be knighted, we must consider in what manner that 
can be best eflPooted. I believe it maybe done by patent; but my 
present idea is to empower you as Governor to confer the honor 
of knighthood upon ]Mr. Dewar. This will evidently place the 

VOL. II. 2 M 
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Govornmont above the Court; it -will mark you out as the King’s 
reprcaontativc. You may make tire ceremony as imposing as 
you please, the more so tlic better, and ask the Rajah of Sattarali 
to come and see it. I have written to the Heralds’ Office to know 
if the thing could bo so done according to precedent. 

It is as yet undecided, the law officers not having yet given 
their opinions as to the law, whether a declaratory Act will be 
required. Perhaps the opinions of the law officers, and those 
which I may obtain of the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief 
Justice, may bo sufficient to induce Sir J. Grant to revise his 
notions of law — at any rate, no more mischief can happen, as he 
will be like a wild elephant led away between two tamo ones. As 
wo may not impossibly renew the Charter next year, we may take 
that opportunity of rectifying the expressions of the Act of Par- 
liament, should they require it. Many persons think it would be 
inexpedient to open a discussion on Indian matters this year, if it 
could bo avoided. Bui, as I told you, no decision is yet come to. 

You will see that there is no intention of deserting you. You 
have acted with much firmness and prudence. I entirely agree in 
the view you have expressed of the dangerous consequences which 
would result from the extension beyond tho limits of the Presi- 
dency of tho powers claimed by the Supremo Court. 

Orders have been given for expediting tho patent of Chief 
Justice. 

It is with deep regret that I have learned that the Company 
and the country are so soon to lose your services in India. I 
would not ask you to stay one hour to tho danger of your 
valuable life; but 1 am confident you will stay till you have 
established the authority of the Government in the opinion of the 
natives. I trust, indeed, that the mibending firmness you have 
displayed will have prevented much of the evil which might have 
been expected to follow from the conduct of the Judges. 

I feel satisfied that you will act with the same firmness under 
all circumstances, and, at the same time, with moderation and dis- 
cretion. You may thus depend upon the support of the Board of 
Control while I have the honor of presiding over it. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Ellenbokough. 

* 

I am going to send you a very excellenf new bishop whenever 
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Dr. Jamoa reaigna — Mr. J. M. Turner. The Arolibisliop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of London, and, indeed, all the bishops I have 
seen, are quite satisfied that Mr. Turner is ns fit a man as could 
have been selected. He ■will be mild and firm. He is a very 
good and pious man, ■without ■worldly notions, and really devoted 
to his high calling. 

This letter rejoiced Malcolm’s heart. I have ■written 
to little purpose if I have not shown that he was a man 
of very small reserve — open always, free of speech, and 
above the littleness of olHcial mystification. When, 
therefore, he received this memorable epistle, which if 
he had worded it himself could not have been more in 
consonance with his wishes, he, at his breakfast-table, 
proclaimed, with characteristic communicativeness, the 
triumph it announced. But ho did not, as has been fre- 
quently stated, read the letter aloud. He, however, 
sent two copies of the document to Calcutta. He sent 
one to Lord William Bcntinckj he sent another to Mr. 
Bax, who had been Chief Secretary at Bombay, and 
who was then on a special mission in Bengal. One of 
these copies — or a copy of one of these copies — was 
commmiicated to the Bengal TLiirharu^ the leading 
journal of the Presidency, and published in the columns 
of that paper. 

The publication of such a letter at such a time, we 
may be sm’o, created no small sensation at Calcutta. It 
was eagerly commented on by the Press, discussed by 
the European inhabitants of the settlement, and by the 
higher class of natives, who had regarded the struggle 
between the Government and the law officers of Bombay 
with a sort of wondering curiosity, which sought expla- 
nations of the real meaning of the letter. The lawyers, 
bitter before, assailed Malcolm -with increased acerbity; 
whilst others, chuckling over the contents of the letter, 
and inwardly rejoicing in its publication, shook their 

2 M 2 
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Leads mtli outward gravity, and condemned tlie indiscre- 
tion of communicating sucL a letter to tLc Press. Some 
talked of breaches of confidence, and censured Malcolm 
himself for distributing copies of a private letter; and in 
the midst of aU this discussion, Lord Ellenborough, of 
whom little before had been known in India, suddenly 
became famous. 

In due course, intelligence of this untoward publica- 
tion reached Malcolm, who was then residhig at Da- 
pooree. Wholly unexpected as it was, it sorely distressed 
him. Ho had never dreamt of any one divulging to the 
outside public, much less of printing in a newspaper, 
what Itfid been confidentially communicated only to one 
or two private friends. It was altogether a grievous 
abatement from the satisfaction, which he had derived 
from the support of his proceedings by the authorities at 
homo. What he felt on the subject — how anxious he 
was to explain his own conduct and motives — maybe 
gathered from a long private letter which ho wrote to 
Lord William Bentinck on the 2nd of July, from which 
the following passages arc taken : 

“To three causes — to the strong and united feelings and 
opinions of the Court of Directora; to the knowledge of India 
and the decision of the Duko of Wellington; and to the prompt, 
high-spirited, and able proceedings of the President of the Board 
of Control — ^is to he ascribed this important victory, which I have 
told Lord Ellenborough (and your Lordship will be satisfied I 
have told him truly) will, if followed up to completion, place his 
name above all his predecessors at the India Board. Amid the 
feelings of satisfaction with which I refer to this subject, I have 
suffered much personal annoyance from the publicity whjoh has 
been given to Lord Ellenborough’s private letter of tho21atof 
February. Though fully aware of the confidential nature of all 
correspondence between a Governor and the President of the 
India Board, I thought it a duty to send a copy of it and other 
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letters to your Lordship as Goyemor-G-cnera], and more so as a 
private friend, considering that you rvould rejoice with ino in so 
happy a result j and that nothing could so fully convey the cha- 
racter of the proceedings that had been adopted as the manliness 
and frankness of Lord Ellcnborough’s letter. I did not, as per- 
haps I ought, make extracts from it, but sent it entire. 1 also 
transmitted it with other papers to Mr. Bax, who had been a 
confidential secretary throughout the struggle with the Supreme 
Court, and I could not deny him the pleasure of a full knowledge 
of the result; but I stated to him, as I did to your Lordship, that 
the papers were private and confidential, to he shown to Colonel 
Frederick,’* but only in parts to othens. Colonel Frederick had been 
long a member of my family, and with him I bad no reserve; hut 
as to others, though I wislicd that the substance of the decision In 
England should ho known, hccauac I thought it would do good, 
the thought never entered my mind that Lord Ellenborough’s 
letter, transmitted as a private communication to your Lordshi]?, 
and as private and confidential to Mr. Bax, conld obtain such 

publicity as it has done I do not regret this publicity 

on account of any sentiments the letter contains. They are such 
as the noble writer may he proud of. They arc frank, wise, 
and decided. The only fault that cau he found with the produc- 
tion is, that the cxpi-essions are perlmps fiec-er and of a more 
unreserved nature than Lord Ellcnborough should have addressed 
to one of whose discretion he was not better assured. But per- 
sonally unacq^uainted as I am with his Lordship, I shall solicit his 
pardon, stating the impressions made at the moment by his wel- 
come intelligoiico, my eagerness to spread it to those who were 
deeply interested — adding, certainly, that I never did and never 
could anticipate that it would become, by dishonesty or breach of 
confidence, a document for publication or discussion in the Cal- 
cutta newspapers.” 

A copy of this letter to Lord William Bciitinck, Mal- 
colm furnished to Lord Ellcnborough, saying : 

I can hardly hope the explanation oflered in the enclosed will 

‘ Colonel Eredorlok was thou at }K)bed of oMccrs from the difforcut Fro- 
Calcutta on a Special Gommitlce, com- bidcncies. 
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cnliLlc mo to youv pardon for my iudiscrclion in trusting to any 
one a copy of your lotto; but I certainly tliouglil, previous to 
idiis discussion, that il was impossible that a copy of it should 
pass from tho hands into whi^ il was committed by me into 
those through which it has reached a public newspaper. I am 
yet to learn how this has occurred; but from late letters from 
Calcutta, I consider the state of society in that city to ho such, 
tliat I can believe auy means to he resorted to by demooratio fac- 
tions and discontented men to sorve their ends, or promote in the 
slightest manner their views of changing the whole system of 
Indian government. The government of no part of India, and 
least of all Bengal, will bear a lax rein. Lord William Bentinck 
has had many dilficulties to meet; and I should hope, from a letter 
I have just received from him, that these are not to he conquered 
by any but the firmest and most decided measures.” 

To this apology Lord Ellenborougli sent back tke 
following manly letter : 

LORD ELLENBOROtTGII TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

India Board, Deo. 18, 1829. 

Sib, — Pray do not allow yourself to fed tho least annoyance at 
the circumstance of one of my private letters to you having been 
copied and made public by some disbonorablo luau. That there 
should exist such a man in a situation, which could entitle him to 
a confidential communication, is much to ho regretted; hut for 
myself I care nothing, bring prepared to defend against all comers 
everything I have written to you. 

Of the letter of the 2l8t of February I can find no copy; but no 
matter. I know I can have written nothing I cannot defend. 

I do not regret the freedom with which I have on all occasions 
expressed myself in writing to you. A letter should he written 
conversation, and it is quite impossible that the public business 
should be well conducted if those who arc associated as you and I 
are in its conduct, do not at once communicate with all the free- 
dom of long-established friendship. 

I know no higher title to public and private confidence than 
that which you exhibit in the tried service of ifiany years. 
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I assure you tliat the eireumstanco of there having been found 
one base man in India will not diminish the freedom with which 
I shall at all times communicate with as honorable a man as ever 
illustrated the public service. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Ellenboeough. 

I do not know that there is any need to write hu’ther 
of this matter. Some, doubtless, will continue to think 
that there was a want of official caution on the part of 
Lord Ellenborough, and of official reticence on the part 
of Sir John Malcolm. Perhaps there was. They were 
neither of them men with the stamp of a very strongly- 
marked and clearly-defined officialism upon them. I 
doubt, however, whether the world will think any the 
worse of them for the part which they bore in the event, 
the details of which are here revived. But there is 
little to be said in defence of the person who communi- 
cated the letter to the Press — ^nothing, if that person 
was, as Malcolm believed, one who many years before 
had received signal favors from him, and gratefully ac- 
knowledged them. I hope, however, that in this, the 
Bombay Governor was mistaken. 

Writing to the Duke of Wellington about this painful * 
circumstance, Malcolm said that the Duke, who a quarter 
of a century before had personally known India, would 
wonder how any such letto could have appeared in an 
Indian newspaper. But he added, “ times axe changed 
and he expressed his belief that Lord William Bentinck 
had acted unwisely in not laying a restraining hand upon 
the stripling impulses of a half-emancipated Press. Lord 
William Bentinck Icnew better. He knew that in such 
a state of society — good or bad, as had then arisen in 
the Indian Presidencies — a free Press must have its uses. 
No man was ever more vilified by the Indian Press than 
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l-iord Williara Benlinck. Yet no man was evci’ more 
indebted to it, or more freely acknowledged tbe debt. 

Malcolm did all that lie could do to prevent the dis- 
semination in Bombay of the contents of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s letter ; but this, it need not bo said, was little. 
The annoyance at the time was great, but it passed over, 
and ho turnod aside from the contemplation of this acci- 
dent to the more cheering I'e&ults of the great struggle 
with the Supreme Court. The home authorities had 
appointed Mr. Dewar, who, acting as Advocate-General, 
bad stood by Malcolm throi:^bout tbc entbe contest, to 
be Chief Justice of Bombay. This alone was a signal 
triumph. There was, however, some delay in forwarding 
the now Judge’s patent ; and in the mean while Sir John 
Grant showed little inclination to lower the pretensions 
ol’ the Coiud.*^ But the conflict now was nearly at an 
end. The question had been referred to the Privy 
Council jt and their judgment was as decisive in its cha- 
racter as it was in its effect. It ran in the following 
words : 

“ That the writs of habeas corpus wore improperly issued in the 
'two oases referred to in the said petition. 


On tlie IStli of July, Malcolm subjieieailim and a Aeieas ai Utlifioan- 
wrote from Dupooree, saying; "Sir dm; and see in those recurring writs 
John Grant has issued a habeas ad ies- nothing but rcoorring eilbrts to bring 
Mcandum addressed to Pandoorui^ Pandoomng Bamchnuder gnd Moroo 
uamohnudor to bring up his ward Bagonath undei- the jurisdiction of 
Moroo Bagouath as a witness in an the Court, in direct opposition to the 
approaching trial. We might, as our Govemment of the country.” 
legal adrisor informs ns, made this ■’f The Privy Councillors present 
pioocdure; hut thatwe have not done, were Lord Lyndhmst (Lord Ohan- 
iVo return will be made. To act other- cellor). Lord Ellenborough, Lord 
wise, would be a course at once incon- Tcnlorden, Sir Jehu Niohol, Sir John 
sislent and luidignifled for the Civil Beckett, Mr. Wynne, Chief Baron 
Governmeni, after what has passed, to Alexander, Chief Justice Best, Su- 
purauo. The natives of our provinces Christopher Bohiiison, Mr, Oourtnay, 
can make, as I have publicly stated, and Mr. llohliouse. 
no distinction between .a habeas ad ' 
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“ That the Supreme Court has no power or authority to issue a 
writ of habeas coi’pus, except when directed either to a person re- 
sident within those local limits wherein such court has a general 
jurisdiction, or to a pereon out of such local limits, who is per- 
sonally subject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. 

“ That the Supreme Court has no power or authority to issue a 
Avrit of habeas corpus to the gaoler or officer of a native court as 
such officer, the Supreme Court having no power to discharge 
persons imprisoned under the authority of a native court. 

“ That the Supreme Courtis bound to notice the jurisdiction of 
tlie native court, without having the same specially sot forth in the 
return to a writ of habeas corpus^ 

What remains of this story may b& told with immixcd 
satisfaction. I believe that it was not in Malcolm’s 
nature to cherish unkindly feelings towards any hu- 
man being. When the first heats of the conflict were 
over, there was no stronger feeling within him than a 
lively hope that the battle might not result in any per- 
manent injury to his antagonist. I do not doubt, in- 
deed, that throughout the whole of the struggle he enter- 
tained a secret admiration for the resolute courage, which 
Sir John Grant evinced in every stage of the affray. And 
I know that he felt that there Averc great allowances to 
he made for the Judge. Hight or wrong, the conduct of 
a man who stands up boldly for his order will evoke the 
sympathies of all generous minds. T have heard one of 
the first of living soldiers justify a measure of a very 
r[uestionahle character upon the grounds that he deemed 
it right “ to stand up for his cloth.” There are cloths of 
different color. And a laAvyer may stand up for bis as 
honestly as a soldier or a statesman. It Avonld have been 
very much nnhke Malcolm not to have sought to ex- 
tenuate the intemperate conduct of the Judge by a re- 
ference to the position in which ho was placed. I ex- 
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peeled, tlicrcfore, to find among liis papers sueb. letters as 
the following, and there are others of the same type : 

SIU MALOOLM TO TUB DUKE OE WELUNGTON, 

/ 

^ Malcolm Peyt, June 7, 1829. 

Mp''DBAE Duke of Wellington, — I have just heard of 
yeiti’ complcle approbation of my conduct in our recent disputes 
/with the Supreme Court. The hopes I outortained from -your 
knowledge of the scene, your judgment and decision, have been 
more than fulfilled. The appointment of our Advocate-General 
to preside on the Bench was a mestorstroke. It is a proclamation 
to white and black of your sentiments; and the comparative youth 
and short standing at the Bar of the man you have thus elevated, 
adds to the salutary impression which this act must make on all 
ranks and classes in India. Mr. Dewar, I pledge myself, will do 
honor to those who placed him in this high situation. The late 
struggle has shown ho is a good lawyer. I know him to be 
a perfect gentleman, possessed of excellent temper and sound 
judgment. 

I must on this occasion repeat my hope that none of his acts 
(not even shutting up the Court) should lead to the recall of Sir 
John Grant. Tliough I am sorry for this gentleman — and more 
so that his violence should have hazarded distress to him and his 
fine famlly~I state what I now do from no maudlin feeling of 
pity. The cause must be injured by visiting the defects of the 
system upon individuals. Sir John Grant came new to the 
scene. Ho assumed the tone and temper of his associates on the 
bench; and when they died, the very feeling that he had to sup- 
port their opinions, to maintain the dignity of the Court on his 
own shoulders, was caloulated to make him act in extreme. This 
I take to he the position in which he has been hitherto placed. 
If, instead of coufesdng conscientious error, he places himself in 
opposition to the first law authorities in England, he will evidently 
be an impracticable man ; and the harmony between the Court in 
which he is a judge and the Government will demand his being 
removed. 

I leave this fine climate in a few days for Bombay. I return 
to the Dcconn, -where I have some work ; aftgr which I shall tra- 
verse during the cold weather the countries of Cutoh, Kattywar, 
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and Barocla» when I return to Bombay, and prepare for my de- 
parture to England at the end of 1830. Tliis is my present plan, 
•which will not be altered unless my liealtli fails, or you express a 
wish for my return, to give aid in the approaching discussions 
about India ; or unless, after yon have vanq[uished the Brunswick 
clubs, you quarrel with your fim-waisted friend Nicholas, and want 
me to raise and \Qa.^my friends the barbarians of Persia against the 
half- civilised friends of the North! 

I have written to Lord Ellenborough about a successor; he will 
show you what I have said. It is with me a very anxious subject: 
for though I expect to do much, this Presidency will, for some 
years, require an able and experienced ruler. Mr. Jenkins, who 
will, probably, bo among the candidates, tells me he has hopes you 
mean to make him a baronet. He has been very ill used, and, 
though as much distinguished as any of us, ho is the only unre- 
warded man for deeds done in 1817 and 1818 ! 

Though I refer to the events of that period with pleasure, I am 
satisfied that the victory I have now (through your prompt and 
noble support) obtained, though not so brilliant, is in its result 
more important than twenty successful battles I And believe me, 
you have done more on this occasion to elevate your fame, as 
associated with the permanent prosperity of this country, than 
you did (great as they wore) by your military achievements in the 
glorious years of 1803 and 1804. 

You will judge, from knowing my sentiments, with what feelings 
I anticipate your success in gi'ving peace to the country of your 
birth. What a consummation to your labors, if you add, as I 
have no doubt you will, the settlement of this wondrous empire ! 
You should cease from all other toil, except shooting pheasants ; 
and in that, at least, I hope to join you. 

Believe me, your Grace’s most sincerely, 

JonK Malcolm. 

The contest, at this time, was not at an end. It has 
been said that there was some delay in forwarding Sir 
Jaiijes Dewar’s patent, and that Sir John Grant availed 
himself of the interval of independence to uphold with 
undiminished efiergy the pretensions of the Bench. I need 
not dwell upon the olosing scenes of this paiaM struggle. 
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It ia more pleasant to relate that, before the end of the 
year, the bwd Scotch knights had ceased to stand aloof 
from each other. Mut-ual friends slopped in and encou- 
raged explanations which were satisfactory to both. Sir 
John Grant acknowledged, with a manly frankness whicli 
did him honor, that his most intimate friends in England 
thought that the letter he had written to Sir John Mal- 
colm was couched in more intemperate language than 
the circumstances of the case called for or warranted.* 
/ind Malcolm, on his part, declared, what indeed he had 
said from the hoginning, that so far from the letter of 
the Government to Sir C. Chambers and Sir J. Grant 
being intended to convey personal offence, it was the 
anxious desire of tbe Governor and his colleag-ues “ to 
render it as respectful as possible, consistently with the 
plain expression of the information regarding the resolu- 
tions whicli they deemed it tlieir public duty to convey 
to his Majesty’s judges, and that the most remote idea of 
giving offence to them in their x)uhlic or private capacity 
was never cntertainccl.” The wounds were, therefore, 
healed ; hut it must he added that the scars remained for 
evermore. 

I gladly turn to other matters. This contest with the 
Supreme Court has necessarily formed a conspicuous 
feature in the narrative of Malcolm’s government of 
Bombay ; but, after all, it was but an episode, and even 
when in the very thickest of the conflict it did not occupy 


* My lotlev lo Sir Jolm Malcolm,” have done so, and if I could liave con- 
lic -wroto to Colonel Smith, “ and ids suited thorn at Uio time, I s/io?dd have 
answer, I have comnnuiicatcd to four done so. My son writes me also that 
of private and most intimate friends he thinks my letter had too much of 
in England, desiring their opinion of irritation in the style of it. Now, of 
my letter. My son has oomronnioated these matters others arc better judges 
it to mo. They wish I had not written thanl. T didnotmoantosayanyfifiiug 
it, but had subdued my private feel- in my letter that should give on'onco ; 
inim, and treated the matter as eulirdy my intention was to express offence 
pnbuo. This is justj their ^imon —private offence, as I thonght, justly 
isBuffioienttoconvineemethatrinight taken.” . 
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Jiis mind to the exclDsioii of other subjects connected 
Avith his administration. Ho was continually, indeed, 
3novmg from point to point, visiting the outskirts of the 
Presidency and the Native States of Western India, and 
busying himself with affairs both of domestic and foreign 
policy. Towards the end of the 5 '-ear ( 1829 ) he em- 
barked on hoard the Enterprise steamer for G-uzerat, 
anxious to visit the Court of the Guickowar, and to 
investigate for himself the troubled politics of Baroda. 
From Baroda he proceeded to Kattywar, and thence to 
Cutch, the head-quarters of the Jarijah Rajpoots and 
the hotbed of infanticide. There he assembled all the 
ministers and chiefs of the Principality, and eagerly ad- 
jured them to abandon this horrid custom, and to free 
themselves from a reproach which cut them off from the 
sympathj^ of all civilised states. “ From the first of our 
connexion Avith Cutch,” he said, “ its abolition has been 
a subject of most anxious solicitude. The hope of effect- 
ing it was recognised as a motive for the alliance, and 
engagements have been entered into by Jarijah chiefs, 
Avhich I fear have been little respected. I know the 
difficulty of persuading men to abandou this practice, 
however abhorrent to nature ; but, believe me, you Avill 
hazard by the continuance of infanticide the protection 
of the British Government; for the crime is held in. such 
detestation in England that the nation will not be long 
reconciled to intimate friendship Avith a race of men by 
AAffiom it continues to be perpetrated in direct breach of 
their promises and engagements.”* 

This tour to the westward Malcolm greatly enjoyed. 
He Avas in excellent health ; active as in the best days of 
his youth j as fond of sport, and as successful in the field 
as ever. “We have had fine sport,” he wrote from 

Malcolm’s " Goveimmont of India” (1833), for wLioli see also an acoouul 
of the politics of Baroda. 
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Kattywar, on the 7tli of Mai’ch. “ Thirty-one hogs sl^in 
in the lust two cliiys by tlie spears of our party ; and I 
have had an op]')ortunity of showing the hoys that his 
honor’s dart is as sure and as deadly astlie best of them.” 

“ I am just returned from Cvitch,” he wrote to Mr. Clive, 
at the beginning of April, “ in high health, having, be- 
sides die inspection of our western frontier and the 
revision of establishments, had glorious Inmting and 
shooting — wild hogs, elks, deer, foxes, hares, black 
partridges, and quails, almost to a surfeit. It has been a 
great treat. I know not how I shall reconcile myself to 
your tame proceedings.” 

On the 2nd of April, Malcolm was again at Bombay. 

“ I have finished, ” he wrote, “ a most interesting tour of 
inspection of our western firontiers from our most eastern 
station of Ilursooleo to Bhooj.’”*' “ My tour,” ho said, 
in another letter, “has been one of minute personal 
inspection into every department, and the result will be, 

I trust, reforms that must produce considerable diminu- 
tion of expenditure. I could have effected little without 
personally visiting every station. It is by these visits 
alone that I have been enabled to direct economy to 
proper objects.” “ The six or seven months I have yet 

* Malcolm was very Silrougly of opi- vemor, wlieu lie visile the provinces, ■- 
nioa that these tours -were of primal the head of tho Govormnont. The 
impoitanoo to tho Stale : " A Go- timid acquire confideuoe, and the to- 
vernor of Bombay,” ho -wrote, " can- huLont are oheoked by Ms prosenoe. 
not, in my opinion, perform lus duty . . . He sees and remedies aouses on 
■without aequently visiting the pro- the spot, and judges in person of the 
vinoea. These visits have been at- value of proposed improvements. It 
tended with cousideiablc expense ; bat is by such visits, also, that he can best 
no cost that can be incurred willbeai' determine on measures of economy, and 
any comparison to tho benefit produced prevent useless expenditure in every 
by such circuits They give hfc and department. The extraordinai'y ad- 
animation to aU classes ; they are a vanccs made in almost eveiy branch of 
check upon bad conduct, and an on- the Government hy my ptedooossor, 
couragemeut to good. The natives of Mr. iBlphinstone, are much to be im> 
India refer everything to persons, puled to bis having passed so muob of 
They are slow to undeistand the ab- his time in the'provinoes .” — [Mimto 
stract exoellenco of our system of ofNovemher^Q, 1830.] 
government. They see in the Go- . 
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to stay,” lie wrote to the Duke of WGllington, “ will be 
devoted to the winding up of my government, and I 
shall leave this in a steam-vessel about the end of the 
year, and see you, I hope, in February, in as good, if not 
better, health than when I left you.” “ I remain here 
four days,” he wrote from Bombay, on the 20th of April, 
“ to give my grand /e/e on the King’s birthday, and then 
to the hills, which I shall reach in little more than 
twenty-five hours, and change the thermometer twenty- 
five degrees. My labor continues incessant, and will to 
the last day of my stay,”* 

In the fine cool climate of the Mahabuleshwur hills 
Malcolm prosecuted his work in high health, and in good 
spirits engendered by the thought of his approaching 
return to England, t The new Commander-in- Chief, 
Sir Sydney Beckwith; the Cliief Secretary; and nearly 
the whole of the Staff, were there also ; so both in his 
public and his private relations he was well supported by 
his friends. In the natural charms of the place itself 
there was sufficient to exhilarate a man of Malcolm’s 
impressible nature. “ I must,” he wrote to Sir Walter 
Scott, on the 15th of May, “ if not born an enthusiast, 
be rendered one by my present position. I write by the 
light of a window through which, from an elevation of 

■* In this letter, to his banker. Sir yon havo denied mo even the open 
John Lubbock, Malcolm says.: "If I comphment of a proTieional appomt- 
paid one per cent, of the attention to mont I should, however, thank you, 
my private eonoerns that I have to the for it has ostingnishod every ember of 
publio, what aneh fellow I should have ambition to remain in public employ, 
been I” and 1 look to nothing hut the eiuoy- 

•t How eagerly he looked forward ment, for a few remaming years, of my 
to his appioaching omancipatiou, family and ray country. 1 literally 
may he gathered from the foUowiug count every day that passes of my short 
passage in a letter written a few period of stay in India; and yet my 
months before: " You will he over- auxictyto place tliis Goveinment upon 
whelmed with accounts from the a proper footing makes eveiw day a 
muddy shores of the Hoogldy. Good light with one person or another; for 
God 1 what would I ^ot have given for men cannot bear the reform of rooted 
two j^ears of open, du-eol, anduiicom- usages, even when they are indispon- 
promising rule in that Quarter. But sahle.”. — [Wowaiiw' 12, 1829.] 
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4700 feet, I have a fine view of the sea — ^looking over 
what those, 3000 feet below, call high mountains. The 
air in this hottest of our months is such as to give a 
spring to both body and soul, and were it not for my 
occupation and absence from those I love, I could be 
content to dwell amid such scenes as those by which I 
am surrounded, for the remainder of my existence. But 
I am toiling from dawn to sunset to bring to a good finish 
the labors of my public life.” 

These labours were multiform — but it was, as I have 
said, an age of financial economy, and the necessity of 
.continuing the work of retrenchment perpetually ob- 
traded itself upon him. “ I am proceeding,” he wrote to 
Lord Ellenbprough, “ fast to a close of the revision and 
reduction of this establishment, and I pledge myself they 
will in the aggregate I’cach an amount that could not 
have been expected, and that they will he fotmd of a 
character that will impair neither zeal nor efficiency in 
any material degree.” But his administrative efforts, far 
from heing limited to these economical operations, had 
been directed towards a great variety of subjects. He 
thought much of the development of the resources of the 
country, and of the necessity of improving its lines of 
communication. He was eager to give, by every means 
in his power, an impulse to cotton and silk cultivation 
and he did not, like his brother administrators in Bengal, 
conceive it to be a wise economy to stop the scientific 
explorations or experiments which were likely either to 
reveal the hidden treasures of the earth, or to furnish the 
means of turning them to account. • He wisely discrimi- 
nated between productive and unproductive expenditure, 
and' his system of economy was limited to the retrench- 
ment of the latter. The construction of new, and the 
improvement of old roads, he^ held tO' he one of his 
primary duties ; and- lie saw clearly thfit the immense ad- 
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vantages of telegraphic communication fully warranted, 
even in the worst times, the trifling expenditure which it 
involved. To the encouragement of Steam-communica- 
tion with England he gave himself hopefully and zeal- 
ously, and he did much in his day to remove the diffi- 
culties which seemed to obstruct the establishment of 
regular intercourse between the two countries. 

All these things now appear to be mere matters of 
course in the career of an Indian Governor ; but they 
were not so a quarter of a century ago, when Economy 
— or a phantom that simulated it — was sweeping over 
all the material improvements of the country, blighting 
and mildewing wherever it went; and even wise men 
doubted for a time whether public works of all lands 
were not mere extravagant inutilities which it was the 
duty of Government wholly to abandon in a time of 
financial pressure. It is something even in these days to 
open such a road as that of the Bhore Ghaut. In 1830, 
it was really a great event, and Malcolm may not unrea- 
sonably have been proud of the achievement. It was 
with no small delight that, early in November, 1830, 
after returning from his last provincial tour, he inaugu- 
rated the great work; whose progress he ha’d watched 
with so much interest. “ On the 10th of November,” he 
wrote, in his Earewell Minute, “I opened the Bhore 
Ghaut, which, though not quite completed, was suffi- 
cientlv advanced to enable me to drive down with a 
party of gentlemen in several carriages. It is impossible 
for me to give a correct idea of this splendid work, 
which may be said to break down the wall between the 
Concan and the Deccan. It will give facility to com- 
merce, be the greatest of conveniences to troops and 
travellers, and lessen the expense of European and other 
articles to all whu reside in the Deccan. This road will 
positively prove a creation of revenue." 

YOL. II. 2 N 
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iL iioetl scarcely be said that, durbig this period of his 
career, Sir John. Malcolm wroLo many claborale minutes, 
and that his correspondence both with Englaird and all 
parts of India was incessant. I can only afford to quote 
sparingly from these public and private papers ; and there 
is less occasion that I should do more, since ther« has been 
placed before the world a complete account of Malcolm’s 
administration of Bombay, in a volume written by him- 
self, and largely illustrated with extracts from these 
documents. A few passages, however, from his corre- 
spondence may be given in this place, if only to illus- 
trate the earnestness with which he flung himself into Ms 
work : 

Reduotioh oe Exeendituee. — [Ap'il 12, 1828.] — .... 

“ Let TOO ho oondomned to wlint punishment you like if I am 
found wanting in adopting every measure of true economy — if 
my labors arc not incessant, and I trust elTcctual, in reducing 
every necessary expense, and in improving every fair resource. 
But in pursuit of these objects I will neitbor arrest the progress of 
improvement, injure the interests of my country, or seek reputa- 
tion for myself ut the expense of that of my successors. Tliis is 
my creed. I want no urging to make mo observe it ; and none 

win make mo depart from it. I notice from the extracts 

sent me from Lcadenhall-strect, that my predecessor is loaded 
with, the odium of much of your embarrassment. I shall givf^ 
myself early to this subject, and be shall have justice done 
him as far as rests with me. There has been great expenditure, 
but it has not been fruitless; and I will not derive the benefit 
without acknowledging the hand from which it oamo. Poor 
Bombay will, I think, he proved to have been visited more 
harshly than she merited. My chief concern, however, is with 
the future ; and it shall not be for want of the most minute in- 
formation, if wo are hereafter condemned, on a fair comparison 
with our neighbours both of Bengal and Madras,” 

[^SepterribcT 10, 1829.] — “I have within the last month got rid 
of useless establishments, which make a leduotfon of nearly 20 per 
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cent. I am now going tlirough all oiir cstablislimonts, civil and 
military, myself. I citlier have visited, or shall visit during my 
remaining stay, every station ; and it is from information on the 
spot alone that efficient measures can be taken, or measures sug- 
gested which will excite the zealous, and compel the indolent to 
aid us in efforts of real economy.” 

{^October 29, 1829.] — “ My line within my narrow circle has 
been taken very decidedly. You will, I have no doubt, hear of 
my being deemed in many cases very arbitrary, and the revisions 
and reforms I am determined to effect will be considered innova- 
tions, and I sliall be called a disturber of established systems. 
Many individuals will complain, for there are many reductions. 
But, on the whole, I shall get through tolerably well ; for as I 
never hesitate for a moment to bring all to their bearings who 
put up their horns against autliority, I seek at the same time op- 
portunities of giving men praise,” 

NazzuRAjrA. — [Ahnednuggur, July 30, 1828.] — “ I wrote you 
about my Nuzzurana minute. Do hasten its return. Many 
anxious questions are lying over until we can act upon it. I shall 
not easily forgive you if you limit my efforts to introduce a mea- 
sure which I am positive, if well introduced, will give revenue and 
strength to the Grovernment. Mr. Nesbitt, who rules over all the 
Southern Mahratta country, writes me that throughout his lands 
it will be hailed as a blessing. Men will feel a confidence they 
have not at present in the continuance of their families, and for 
this they will pay with pleasure. Mr. Dunlop is now sanguine of 
its success, and the opinions of many who were against it in 1823 
'are now completely changed. Listen not to general reasoners, or 
what we term here Sircarees. The former are always right on 
paper, and always wrong in act. The latter hate all rights but 
that of collecting all that every poor devil can pay, and are 
startled at the thought of any man being out of the reach of their 
crop-brooms. But we do not want your approbation; we only 
want your permission, and should not have embarrassed you or 
created delay by a reference, had not a change been proposed in 
the actual condition of the Jagheerdars from that directed by you 
several years ago." ..... 

[November 14, 1 829.] — “ I am at issue with the Supreme Go- 
vernment on a subject of much importance which has been re- 

2n2 
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forrocl to England.'^ Tlio immediate question is or 

a fine on succession (like our copyhold), and by iny^ilan this 
doorcases or increases, in conformity with Indiair usage, lifest,our 
legacy duty, according to the proximity or remoteness of the heii’ 
to the deceased. Adoptions, whicli arc universally recognised as 
legal among Hindoos, ai’o not a strict right (any more tlian direct 
heirs) where grants of land are for service, as to your friends the 
Puttuwardars, Appa Dessye, &o. ; but wo have received the sub- 
mission ofthe Jagheerdars, confirmed their estates, honored them, 
and have continued to do so by treating them as princes. But 
while a few have been permitted to adopt, others are denied the 
privilege; and while we declare their direct heirs are entitled to 
succeed, we lie in wait (I can call it nothing else) to seize their 
fine estates on failure of heirs, throwing them and their adherents 
and the country into a state of doubt and distraction. These 
families should either never have been placed in possession of these 
■countries, or never been removed from them. If expediency and 
troubled times dictated the first measure, the good of the country 
and policy required us to abandon tlic second. The Bengal Go- 
vernment, influenced by, if not composed of, men bred in Calcutta, 
take a mere fiscal view of the subject, and believe, I imagine, our 
chiefs and Jagheerdars to be like tho Baboos and Bengal Zemin- 
dars; but the local part of the question is trilling in comparison 
with its importance as one of state policy, connected as it is with 
our recently established privileged orders of the Deccan ; it gives 
the fairest hope I have ever seen of forming a native aristocracy 
worthy of the name, reconciled, if not attached, to our govern- 
ment.” 

Abomxion OB' THE MiLiTAET Boabd. — {Bomlay, October 13, 
M829.] — ‘‘I wrote you before my opinion regarding the Military 
Board. It was quite imposable for me to carry my reforms to the 
extent necessary, and which economy and efiicienoy alike required, 
without suspending the functions of this torpid and unwieldy 

means of check and control I met with no obstacles ; if 

I had, I was quite prepared to enter most fully upon the sub- 
iect, and to show what delays, what absurdities, what increase of 
vouchers with diminution of real checks has resulted from this 

* The decision of the Court of Directors was unfavorable to the scheme. 
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dull routine maohine, wliicli was so constructed, that the casual 
efforts of a zealous and able individual member were likely from 

many causes to do as much harm as good I will further 

prove, if late proceedings liavc not satisfied you, that it was as 
much, from its constitution, a screen as a check to abuses — but give 
me fair play, and judge by the results. I must bo conscientious in 
these reforms, for I abolish the best appointments in the service, 
and, God knows, I have enough of expecting and disappointed 
friends. But this is no time for child’s play. Your finances re- 
quire relief, which is not to be given by any half-measures.” 

Steam Kivigation. — {April 10, 1830.]— “I do hope this 
steam navigation will be pushed through. It will make a revo- 
lution in many matters to great advantage. Though I cannot 

understand that a scheme upon the scale Mr. T proposes will 

answer at present, one of a more moderate nature could not fail;- 
and I must think that individual enterprise will do more in such 
a ease than Government over can. But should the jealousy of 
your Post-oEBco in England regarding the Mediterranean, or the 
desire to keep the Bed Sen navigation under our. own control, lay 
a cold hand upon the projects of individuals, let us be supported 
in our efforts to maintain this intercourse in an oIEcient manner.” 

As the cold weather of 1830 approached, the period 
which Malcolm had fixed for his departure from India 
drew near', and he began to busy himself with the neces- 
sary preparations. Lord Clare liad been appointed his 
.successor, and happy indeed was the retiring Governor 
in the thought that he would soon hand over the reins 
of government, and with them all its cares and vexations, 
to another. His last official labor was the composition, 
of a gigantic Farewell Minute, in which he reviewed all 
the measures of his administration. It has been laid 
before the public in more than one printed shape, and 
need not bo reproduced here.* It was not in the cir- 
cumstances of the times that Malcolm’s administration of 

* See Anpoudix to Report of Com- tical). 1832 ; and Appendix to Sir Jolm 
mittee of itouse of Colhmons (Poll- Mdoolm’s Government of India. 
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Bombay sbould bo a brilliani aclminislraliou. It was 
permitted only that it sbould bo an useful one. And 
that it was so be bad an assured conviction. Ido had 
labored, though at the age of threescore, with the same 
unabating activity that bad distinguished his early efforts 
in the public service ; the same energy, the same courage, 
the same integrity, the same steady persistence in right 
through evil report and good report, characterised all his 
proceedings ; but no man knew better than Malcolm hirn-^ 
self how small a place in history is made for the best afitS 
of the peaceful administrator, in proportion to that which 
is reserved for the achievements of the diplomatist and 
the soldier. 

If Malcolm’s government of Bombay had been what 
is generally understood as a “popular" one, it would 
have been httle less than a marvel. A “ popular” go- 
vernor is a governor who pleases the European com- 
munity of the settlement — a community mainly composed 
of the members of the public service. It is little to say 
that with the public services Lord William Bentinclc was 
not “popular” — ^Ire was absolutely detested by tbom. 
The same odious work of retrenchment which, in the 
discharge of his delegated duty, he had carried out in 
defiance of popular cl amor in Bengal, Malcolm had super- 
intended in Bombay. It is true that neither Bentinck nor 
Malcolm was more than the instrument of a necessary 
economy decreed by the Home G-overnment j but a man 
who suddenly finds himself poorer by a few hundreds a 
year, or sees the road to lucrative promotion blocked up 
before him, is not in the best possible frame of mind to 
draw nice distinctions between the authority that directs, 
and the agency which inflicts, the penalty. The odium, 
in such cases, is too likely to descend upon the Governor 
who gives effect to the instructions which he receives 
ftom the higher powers at home i and it requires no 
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common tact to escape the vicarious punishment. If any 
man could escape, it was Sir John Malcolm, and I believe 
the kindness of heart which, moved him by personal 
explanations to soften the pain and annoyance which 
he was compelled ministerially to inflict, carried him 
through the perilous ordeal without making for hiinselt 
any enemies. 

There were some who, considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, doubted the possibility of this. And 
when Malcolm’s friends proposed to raise a subscription 
for the purpose of erecting a statue in his honor, Sir Lio- 
nel Smith, who, doubtless, had Malcolm’s interest and good 
fame at heart, besought him to arrest what he thought 
so injudicious a movement. The old soldier alleged that 
the Governor, who at such a time persevered in the course 
of duty without favor or affection, must have made many 
enemies, who would rejoice in the failure of such a scheme, 
and that it was not in the natime of things that there 
should be any other result than failure. But there were 
friends of Sir John Malcolm who believed that there was 
sufficient good sense and good feeling in the Presidency to 
secure a worthy response to the proposal to do honor to 
such a man at the close of so illustrious a career of public 
service ; and the noble marble statue by Chantrey which 
now adorns the Town Hall of Bombay, is a monument 
of the soundness of their judgment. 

Nor was this the only parting honor that was ren- 
dered to Sir John Malcolm. Addresses were presented 
to him by all classes of the community : by the natives, 
of whom he had ever been the large-minded and ca- 
tholic-spirited friend; by the Eurasians, or people of 
mixed race, whose condition he had striven to elevate 
and improve; by the English residents, who could ap- 
preciate his many fine qualities and estimate at its 
proper worth his*h9,lf-century of distinguished service; 
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by llac Asiatic Society, tlie members of wbicli -were eager 
to express tlicir sense of bis bigb “literary qualifications, 
bis constant and sedulous devotion to ibo cultivation of 
literature, and to tbo promotion of true knoAvledge, and 
the removing of error;” and by tbo Christian Mission- 
aries, who bore public testimony to tbo “ facilities which 
bo had granted for the preaching of the Gospel in all 
parts of the Bombay territories, bis honorable exertions 
in the abolition of Suttees, and to the hind manner in 
Avhich he had countenanced Christian education.” He 
did not lay down the reins of office without the utterance 
by all classes of expressions of sincere regret at bis de- 
parture, and many earnest prayers for his continued hap- 
piness and prosperity. 

He had now done his work in India ; and he might 
well be content with such a career. But he had not 
achieved all that ho had desired; he had aimed at the 
Goveriior-Gencralship, and he had fallen short of the 
mark. It was a noble ambition; and nobly was it pro- 
secuted. 

Wc gel 60 near — so vray, very near. 

’Tis an old lalo — Jovo stiikes tlic Titans down, 

Not when ilioy sot about thciv mountam-pihng, 

But when another look would ciown thoir work. 

Great as is this truth, the lesson to be derived from 
the contemplation of such a career as Sir John Mal- 
colm’s is not that which the poet would inculcate. We 
are to be instructed by the Much accomplished, not by 
the Little unattained. He had gone out to India as a 
cadet of infantry at the ago of thhteen, with no better 
prospect of promotion than hes before any other scantily- 
educated hoy who leaves his paternal homestead to make 
his way as best he can for himself amidst thousands of 
competitors on a vast theatre of action; and he left the 
country of his adoption, having attained, if not its highest 
place, the highest ever attained by 'one Avho set out 
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from the same starting-poiut. Only one cadet of the 
Company’s army had ever before earned for himself so 
prominent a position. But every youth who now swears 
at the India House to be feithful to the Company, will 
see, in this story of Malcolm’s life, what he may live to 
accomplish. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE END. 

[ 1831 — 1833 .] 

DEPAIlTTran PEOM UIDIA — IOUENEY THBOUGII EGYPI — MEETING ■WITH EOBD 
OlAItE — MEHEMET AEI — ENGLANB — PAllMAMENT — THE BEPOEM BILE — CAN- 
VASS POB B-nilPBIES-SHIKE — MEETING WITH COB'nBIT— THE INBIA CHABTEB 
—THE LAST BATS 01’ SIR JOHN MALCOLM— DEATH. 

On the 5tli of December, 1830, Sir John Malcolm 
turned bis back upon India for the last time. He was 
accompanied by Major Buitows, Captain Graham, Dr. 
Murray, and his son, George Malcolm — all members of 
his Staff. Embarking on board the Company’s steamer 
JEhigh Idndsay, they made for Cosseir, as Malcolm had 
done nearly ten years before. The first part of the 
homeward voyage presented few incidents worthy of 
notice. They touched at Maculla and at Judda, and 
reached Cosseir on the 27th of December — “ making 
twenty-two days and some hours from Bombay, of which 
they had spent nearly sbe at Maculla and Judda — an 
average of seven miles an hour from Bombay.” “A 
pleasanter voyage,” said Malcolm, “ never was made.” 

At early morning on the 28th they quitted Cosseir, 
and soon met Lord Clare and his party," who had been 
detained for some weeks in Egypt, . owing to the non- 
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arrival of the steamer wHch was to convoy them to 
Bombay. Tlie new Governor was in no very compla- 
cent state of mind. He had expected to find the Hugh 
I/mdsay at Gosseir on the 1st of December — “ taking 
it for granted,” wrote Malcolm in his journal, “ that 
steam-vessels between Bombay and Gosseir were as 
easily to be had, if an order were given, as between 
Dover and Galais.” He was greatly disturbed and 
irritated by the detention, and in no frame of mind 
to make allowances for unavoidable delay, or to bear 
his disappointment with becoming philosophy. He met 
Malcolm, therefore, with a cold and stately reserve al- 
most bordering upon insolence. He had previously 
written letters both to the captain of the steamer and to 
Sir John, couched in language which, as the latter said, 
“ wholly divested him of all right to those explanations 
which might have satisfied him that the delay had been 
unavoidable.” 

But Malcolm’s good temper and good sense bore him 
safely through the unexpected difficulty. He would fain 
have met his successor with a cordial grasp of the hand, 
a word of cheerful congratulation, and an expression of 
regret at the thought of the disappointment which the 
new Governor had sustained. But as all such private 
demonstrations were rendered impossible by the conduct 
of the Governor elect, Malcolm presented liimself to 
Lord Clare only in his public capacity, and limited his 
communications to public affairs. So far the interview 
between the old and the new Governor was satisfactory. 
It lasted for five hours, in the course of which Malcolm 
entered fully into all the details of local administration 
regarding which it was desirable that Lord Clare should 
bo amply informed, not hesitating to make the most confi- 
dential communications to his Lordship, and leaving in 
his hands every doQument that was likely to be of use 
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Lo him. T paag over thus lightly the circumstances of a 
collision which might have had other results. “We 
were neither at the time public men,” wrote Malcolm in 
his journal, “ and had his Irish blood risen a little higher, 
wo might have fought in the desert without reference to 
what was due to a station Avhich 1 had resigned, and 
which ho cannot occupy until he reaches Bombay.” 

Malcolm was not sorry, we may be sure, to push on 
across the desert, homeward-bound, and to leave his suc- 
cessor to make his Avay to Bombay. There was honor 
in store for Sir John at Cairo, where Mehemet Ali again 
received him as a distinguished guest, and was eager to 
converse with him, as he had been nine years before. 
The Pacha sent one of his generals with a state-boat Ip 
meet him, and, on landing at Cairo, his I-Iiglmess’s inter- 
preter conducted him to the “magnificent new palace 
of the Dufterdar Pacha, the son-in-law of Mehemet 
Ali.” “ The Pacha’s Turkish servants,” wrote Malcolm, 

“ wore in atlcndauco, and a complete set of Maltese and 
A-lcxandrian servants, with a Prcnch cook, were hired lo 
entertain ns in the European manner. The plate and china 
were alike elegant. Every rarity the country produced, or 
that could be purchased, was in abundance. The wines — 
Sherry, Claret, Madeira, and Burgundy — were of the best. 
We were also served with abundance of Tokay, latelj^ 
received in a present from the Emperor of Austria, and 
Johannisberg from Metternicb. Eight of the Pacha’s 
riding-horses, richly caparisoued, were always in attend- 
ance, and his favorite grey Arabian was allotted for my 
riding. A band of music, about fifty in number, richly 
dotbed in scarlet embroidered with gold, were in con- 
stant attendance.” 

Plere Malcolm received visits from all the principal 
officers of the Egyptian G-overnment. The Minister of 
War, attended by the general officers and the staff of 
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the army, waited upon him at his palace. The Pacha 
received him, at a public audience, standing, with the 
highest ceremonial marks of respect; and afterwards in- 
vited him to a private conference. There the prospects 
of the Ottoman Empire, the general state of Europe, and 
the policy of the different governments, especially as 
affecting the integrity of the Turkish Empire, were again 
discussed between them. But the conversation soon 
took a less general shape. The wily Pacha had obj ccts of 
his own to further, and he was anxious to ascertain from 
Malcolm how far he might indulge hopes of obtaining 
his ends. It was necessary to tread cautiously in such a 
case ; but it was not the less apparent that the thought 
uppermost iu Mehemet All’s mind was the possibility of 
England recognising Egypt as a substantive state. He 
dwelt upon the vast importance to England of having a 
Mendly power between Europe and India ; be spoke of 
the improvement of Egypt, of the reforms which had 
been introduced, aU of which rendered more secure the 
communication with India; he hinted at the certainty of 
tliG fall of the Turkish Empire in Europe, and the expe- 
diency of England securing herself against any evil conse- 
quences that might arise, in that part of the world, from 
the extended dominion of Russia. He professed not to 
desire to cast off his allegiance to the Sultan, but it was 
very plain that he was feeling his way towards some 
assurance that England would be willing to recognise a 
larger independence than that which he then enjoyed. 
Malcolm had no power or authority to offer any such 
assurance, and he was not a man to raise hopes of un- 
certain realisation. All, therefore, he could say was, 
that so long as Mehemet Ali continued friendly to Great 
Britain, there was very little chance of our ever taking 
part against Mma 

Having received^ as a mark of the Pacha’s friendship, 
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a liaiidsomo diamoiicl anud-box rroiu liia lligliuoss, and 
made certain iicli prcaciiLs in roturn, Malcolm and liis 
companions took boat for Alexandria, wlioro, on tiro 
22nd of Januaiy, J831, tliey embarked on board Jiis Ma- 
jesty’s frigate llio JBloude, then commanded by Captain 
(now Lord) Lyons. “ W e arrived,” wrote Malcolm in 
hisjom’iial, “at ]\ralta on the 2nd of February, after a 
rather stormy passage, in this hire ship, where all was 
good order and good temper, owhig chiefly to her excel- 
lent commander. Captain Lyoirs, in whose society we 
passed our time as agr-ceably as is possible at sea.” At 
Malta they found the Meteor steamer on the point of 
sailing for England \ and, in spite of certain difficulties, 
partly on the score of deficient accommodation and partly 
on the score of quarantine, they obtained a passage on 
board of her, and were consoled for all personal incon- 
veniences by the thought of a speedy arrival at home. 
At Clbraltav, whore they arrived on the 12th of February, 
they ATore unexpectedly put irrto quarantine ; but out of 
this they omorged, after some correspondence with the 
Governor, Sir G. Lon, and then commenced the last 
stage homcwai'd. 

Before the end of February, Malcolm was again in 
England — again in the dear society of Iris wile and 
daughters. His reception by men in authority and by 
society at large was all that he could have desired. His 
old friends hastened to greet him, and many eminent men, 
before unknown to him, sought his acquaintance. There 
were visitors always at his door, and cards of invitation 
always on his table. Perhaps this rekindled his am- 
bition. For though now at the age of sixty-two, he 
could not persuade himself that the time had come for a 
total withdrawal from public life. He beheved that he 
might yet be useful to his country on 'a new scene of 
action, so he began at once to br^ce himself up for a 
T)arliamenta.rv career. 
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Those were the last days of the untcforincd TToiisc of 
Commons. There was no need to canvass a large con- 
stituency, and to enter into the tnnnoil of a popular 
election, if you happened to have an influential Ji'ieud 
with a close borough iu his gift. Sir John Jtalcolin had 
such a friend in the Duke of N'orthumberlaiid, and ar- 
rangements were speedily made to relmm him for the 
borough of Launceston, in Cornwall. 

Malcolm had all his life been a Tory. I do not mean 
by this that he had very closely watched the struggle of 
parties in England, or taken any very great interest in 
its vicissitudes, but that he had in very early youth im- 
bibed a horror of what were then called the “ principles 
of the French Eevolution,” but which would more cor- 
rectly have been described as its practice; and that he 
had ever associated the idea of constitutional changes 
with the anarchy and confusion of that tumultuous 
era. Many accidental circumstances tended to foster the 
growth of these Conservative oinuions — not the least of 
which was his lifelong admiration of the Duke oi’ Wel- 
Imgton, in whom he recognised a leader to be followed as 
safely in politics as in war. Loyal to the heart’s core in 
defence of the Crown and the Constitution, ho believed 
that both were threatened by the attempts then being 
made to render the House of Commons a mere popular 
assembly. He believed that the excitemeut in the 
public miud, engendered by vague ideas of impossible 
advantages to bo conferred upon the many by the limi- 
tation of the power of the few, was fast hunying the 
people into revolution — and that the reform of the House 
of Commons would be only the prelude to great organic 
changes which would end in the ruin of the constitution. 
Many groat and wise men conscientiously believed this. 
The excitement was, doubtless, very great ; and there 
weje mob-leaders ‘eager to increase it by inflammatory 
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appeals to itucduciitGcI and ignorant men. But tlio 
slrongliold of tlic&o orators was in tlic opposition of tlie 
'^rories ; and Malcolm and liis friends did not perceive 
that if tlic people were hurrying into rovolulion, it was 
inauily because they were treated as revolutionists when 
they sought only reasonable reform. 

But although upon this subject of Reform Sir John 
Malcolm entertained very strong opinions, and as the 
excitement attending the discussion of the great question 
increased, flung himself into the contest -with charac- 
teristic earnestness, it was not with any primary wish of 
taking an active part in the strife of English politics that 
he coveted a seat in Parliament. When Malcolm re- 
turned to England, the charter of the East India Com- 
pany was approaching the close of its legalised term of 
oxistenco. The I’emaining privileges of the Cojnpany wei’O 
threatened. There was the certainty of a vehement effort 
being made to destroy the last remnant of tho monopolj’’ 
which tho merchants of Lcadcnhall-stroct had enjoyed — 
perhaps even to transfer the government of India to tho 
Crown. At such a time it Wiis of the highest import- 
ance that there sho;ild be some men of Indian ante- 
cedents, experience, and knowledge, iu the IIou.se of 
Commons; and it was mainly with the intention of 
taking an active part in the discussions which Avord' 
about to arise on the affairs of the East India Company, 
that, under the auspices of his ducal iriend, he now took 
his seat in the House. Small chance, however, Avas 
there, in that year 1831, of the affairs of our Indian 
Empire meeting with much consideration from a Parlia- 
ment bent on reforming itself. Malcolm’s first promi- 
nent appearance was, therefore, in the character of an 
opponent of Reform. This was altogether a misfortune. 
A man who has spent the greater part of his life in 
India may make for himself, at the close of his careQj, a 
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respectable position in the Ilonse of CoininoiiR, Init only 
by confining bis discourses almost entirely to Indian 
affairs. There is no assembly in the world, in winch 
a special practical knowledge of any important sub- 
ject is more respected than in the British Parlia- 
ment — ^none in which a man who speaks, because he 
has a special vocation to speak on a certain theme, 
is more secure of being listened to with attention. 
But as soon as the member so quahfied travels out 
of his speciality, and without parliamentary training 
and experience takes part in debates relating to affairs 
on which he has no particular vocation to speak, he 
loses the influence which he would otherwise acquire, 
and, perhaps, is not listened to even when he has a 
right to be heard. Sir John Malcolm would have been 
listened to, ivith the greatest possible attention, and his 
words would have influenced the opinions of Ms auditors, 
on any question of Indian government ; but it was his 
misfortune to commence his Parliamentary career not 
only as an opponent of the Reform Bill, but as a repre- 
sontativo of one of those very borouglis which it was 
proposed to disfranchise. His first efforts as a public 
speaker were, unfortunately, made in defence of close 
boroughs in general, and the borough of Launceston in 
particular. The very best use, to which such boroughs 
could be put, was the introduction to Pai’liament of men 
like Malcolm, whose antecedents prevented them from 
acquiring local interest through the ordinary means of 
property and residence in a certain place, and association 
Avith a certain people. It was, doubtless, desirable, espe- 
cially in that juncture, that such men should sit in Par- 
liament, and it was better that a seat should be obtained 
through the influence of one than by the corruption of 
many. Malcolm believed that the Reform Bill would he 
injurious to India, because, whilst it did not propose to 
VOL. n. * 2 0 
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give tlao ]pi'ivilcgG of rcproseutalion to the colonics and 
dopondcncies of Groat Britain, it closed against tlroso 
■who aspired to represent their intcresls the door of 
easiest access to the Indian or colonial stranger. Upon 
this ground hia opposition to the Bill would have been 
only in harmony with his position as the representative 
of Indian interests in the House of Commons; hut as a 
frequent speaker and writer on the general question of 
Parliamentary Keform, and as the representative of the 
doomed borough of Launceston, battling for tire pre- 
servation of its franchise, I cannot but think that he was 
out of place; and that when he consented, on his return 
to England, to become the nominee of the Duke of 
Northumberland, he committed the greatest mistake of 
his life. 

Hearty, thorough, and in a largo way, as was every- 
thmg he did, was Malcolm’s opposition to Eeform. lie 
seems, in the spring and summer of 1831, to have thought 
of little else but the one great topic of public discourse. 
Ilis letters are full of it. A few extracts -will sufliicc to 
show the earnestness with which ho flung liimsclf into 
the contest: 

A 2 }ril 16, 1831. — “I have just come into Parliament for tlio 
borough of Launceston, in Cornwall. It is a corporation wlilcli^ 
the present sweeping Bill would, if it passed, disfranoliiso but I 
trust in God it will not. For this Goddess Reform, in the shape 
her votaries have given ha:,- is twin-sister to the Goddess of 
Reason, who troubled Europe forty years ago, and has reappeared 
to vex the world with changes. I have taken a delightful house 
for my family on Wimbledon. Common, seven miles .from town, 
where my duties in Parliament will not prevent my being oonti- 
nually with them all. It is rather small, but that is its only fault." 

April 25, 1831. — am no enemy, as you may suppose, to 

* The Heform. BiH, however, only Uamont. Sir Htoy Hardings repro- 
deprivedi Lonneeaton of, one of ira sc]ited.the.berough for many, yeij^. 
members. It still returns one to Pai-- - ' ^ 
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Reform ; but that, lo bo safe, should bo very luodorato and very 
gradual. Time, wo aro told, ia an innovator. T’hii is true ; but 
he is an old and a slow man. If wo march with him, wo uro mfu ; 
but if we outstrip him, wo rush upoir danger if not upon ruin. If 
not satisfied with the proud and glorious position in which our 
oountry stands — ^if disoontontod because thoro is partial distress, 
though less, comparatively, than any nation over know — if, in tlio 
vanity of our knowledge, wo cast away all tho benefits and bless- 
ings which havQtiJosccndcd from our forefathers — if that rovcronco 
for established order, that regard to vested rights, that rcluotanco 
to lay a rude and unhallowed hand upon tho venerable fabric of 
our constitution prevails, all those conservative principles which 
have hitherto hound us together will bo abandoned, and now tics 
and a new order of things must he established, — deprecate such 
sweeping demolition. I expect nothing from such destruction, ex- 
cept that it will be long remembered as an awful instance of the 
truth of that sacred text which says, ‘ God maketh tho wisdom of 

men folly.’ The conscq^ucnccs my experience loads mo to 

anticipate may not bo immediate, but they aro, in my mind, 
certain ; and tho option appears lo ho botwocn our fighting tho 
battle or leaving a sad inheritanoe of a dotorioratod and broken 
constitution to our children. My practical education makes mo 
an unholiover in those new polllicul lights. X cannot think that 
tho mantlo of Pranois Bacon has doscendod upon Joromy Bentham. 
I would not consult men in a fevor on their own ease.” .... 

April 28, 1831. — I send you copies of my speech as taken 

from tho Mirror oj Parliamenf. It was well vcccivod and 

cheered by the House. I shall, however, speak seldom, reserving 
myself for Indian affairs. But these, like everything else, if 
Reform, in its present shape, continue, will be carried by petitions 
from men who want something hut they know not what — ^by 
mobs of mootings. By tho blessing of God, however, a stout 
stand will bo made for tho rich inheritonco of tlio conslilution 
which our lathers have transmitted to us, and which, with all its 
defects, is the best in the known world. I shall never forget our 
revered father when this rage for change was abroad thirty-six 
years ago. ‘ I was well,’ he said, quoting an old Greek proverb — 
^I desired to be better; I took physic — and I died.’ I Imvo 
his warm blood in my veins, and I will do my best to stem the 
torv'-nt.” 


2 o 2 
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Aur/usiG, 1831. — “I am fighting the revolutionary hfttlle. All 
Europe is about to fight, and he must be a sago indeed who can 
foresee tho result of the next four years. The evil in this country 
lies deep. The whole of tho lower and numbers of the middle 
classes have been sedulously taught to regard their superiors not 
only witli envy but hostility, as men that sleep and fatten on their 
labor and hard earnings. Knowledge without religion or prin- 
ciple has been universally disseminated, and the desire to better 
their condition through chanco of spoliation exoitpd. The design- 
ing, who seek change, and the ignorant, who are deceived by 
them, are active and loud, whilst those who desire the tranquillity 
of the country are hitherto silent and inert. But tho period has 
come when they must be roused, or England will change her cha- 
racter as well as her oonstitution.” 

He wrote this to his brotlier, Sir Charles Malcolm, who 
was then Superintendent of Marine at Bombay. The 
season was far advanced, but Parliament was still sitting 
— there was still much work to be done, and Malcolm 
was not a man to spare himself at such a time. Lady 
Malcolm had then gone to Prance to join her daughter, 
Lady Campbell, who was in bad health ; and ho had few, 
if any, of those fortunate domestic distractions, which do 
so much to keep a man of Malcolm’s temperament from 
over-exerting himself, to moderate his labors : 

“ I am alone,” ho added, “ working Boinctimes jQjftcon* 

hours a day, and abvays eight or Ion. I hope it will soon he over. 
India and its services are threatened by prejudice, ignorance, and 
the attacks of bodies of men deeply interested in change. The 
Directors are in a divided state, and the Board of Control now and 
inefficient. These circumstances keep me at a post which I should 
otherwise desert ; and I have no credit, I believe, with the great 
proportion of Indians in England, for they are cither indifferent, 
or discontented in a degree that makes them half Radicals. There 
are exceptions, but I have described tho majority. As to your 
affairs at Bombay, your judges, your petitions from natives, your 
slave questions, nobody cares one farthing,. There is not the 
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smallest l)oroiighiii England that has been clisfrancbUccl or cufrnn- 
ohised that docs not excite more intorosl, and occupy more* of the 
public mind, than our whole empire of India. You will naturally 
ask what makes me coutmuo at the oar under such oircumslnucoB 
— have I objects of ambition at home or abroad ? I answer, No. 
I desire to retire and to ooinplcle much useful work, and to take 
' care of my health; but having begun by filling a certain place in 
public estimation, and believing that one year inoi'o will decide 
the fate of India, I have hitherto refused to listen to the onti’caties 
of my good lady and others, and mean, unless I break down, to 
go dirough with the work in which I have perhaps imprudently 
engaged.” 

It was about this time tbat Malcolm wrote and pub- 
lished a small pamphlet, iu the shape of a Letter to a Friend 
in India, on the subject of Pailiamentary Eeform. Most 
men arc guilty of pamphleteering at some time or other 
of tlioir lives. Malcolm’s pamphlet, written with all the 
earnestness of his nature, showed how little capable ho 
was of managing successfully anything lilco a trick. The 
machinery of the affair failed altogether, for want of suffi- 
cient artifice to regulate it. Full of the subject itself, ho 
had blundered over the accessories. This the Duke of 
Wellington, to whom he had sent a copy, pointed out to 
him in the following characteristic letter : 

THE nUKE OP WELLINGTON TO BIK JOHN MALCOLM. 

TValmer Castle, June 6, 1832. 

My deak Malcolm, — I don’t return your pamphlet, as I con- 
clude that you have other copies of it. I have perused it, and think 
it contains a very just and able view of the question of Reform, 
and one of which the publication, at the period of the meeting of 
Parliament, might he useful; if people will road anything. You 
are accustomed to publishing your writings, otherwise I should ex- 
claim, “ O that mine enemy would but write a book I ” 

But I have one observation to make, to which you must attend. 
Your letter is to S friend in India, whose letter to you, of course 
fro*'- India, you quoie, and who writes as if he not only knew that 
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wo wcro 'beconao Rofonn mad in llio Iasi six or ciglil months, hut 
as if he had seen Ihe Dill. Tlic first we heard of Rofonn was on 
the 26tli of Ootohor, 1830, and that was very little. On the 20th 
of Novomhor, 1830, the Minister, Lord Grey, pledged himbclf to 
moderate Reform. 

You could Bcarccly, on the 26th of May, have received your 
friend’s ohservations on the discussions of October and Novcnihcr. ’ 
The Dill was not brought into rarliaracnt and printed till the 3rd 
of hlarch. Your friend in India and you must have corresponded 
by balloon if he could have mitten to you after the publication of 
the Bill, and you could have received and answered his letter by 
the 26th of May. This is criticism upon an accessory only; but 
the point requires attention. 

In respect to the observations which the pamphlet contains 
about me, the truth is, that my declaration was not uttered, and 
was not published at the time, as it is now stated ; nor did it pro- 
duce the elfecL which tire Reformers now think proper to attribute 
to it. After saying what I thought of the worki)ig of the British 
constitution, I said tliat “ I had never hoard of any plan of Par- 
liamentary Reform, that was practicable or that would not prove 
ruinous to the best interests of the country, that would give 
satisfaction,” and that, “ as long ns I was in ollicc, I could not 
support, but should consider it my duty to oppose, any plan of 
Reform.” 

' It is very convenient to say that this declaration broke down 
my Crovemment. That is not true. My G overament was broken 
down by the Roman Catliolio question. The Tories separated 
from mo, and it is useless hero to recite the circumstances whieff 
prevented their reunion. The Whigs, and Radicals, and Oanningites 
would not support us, and combined with the Tories against us 
in order to break us down. Tliey succeeded upon a question af- 
fecting the Civil List, which had nothing to say to Reform. The 
proof that I am right upon this point is, that in the list of the 
division upon the second reading ol he Reform Bill, there are no 
less than forty-six members against the Bill, who voted in the 
majority against my G'ovemment on the I4th of November.. If 
the question had referred to Reform, I should have had these with 
me, and I should have had a majority of fifi^ upon the Civil 
List 
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I don’t wi&h you lo alter your paragraph upon this part of the 
subject; but f have thought it aa well, as I was writing upon it, to 
lot you know the real truth. 

Believe mo, yours over truly, 

Wellington. 

Oa the 19th of Septoniber, Sir John Malcolm spoke, 
in the House of Commons, at considerable length, on the 
third reading of the Reform BUI. This was unquestion- 
ably the best of his speeches. After an exordium on the 
general subject of Parliamentary Reform, and some ex- 
planations of the course he had taken in opposing the 
BiU, he spoke of its probable effects on the destinies of 
India, and suggested the expediency of giving that great 
country the benefit of representation in the Parliament 
of Great Britain : 

“ Tho Noble Lord,” ho said, “ Uio member for Yorkshire (Lord 
Morpeth), has said that this Bill has one romarkablo feature — that 
it provides well for the roprosontation of nil the largo aud loading 
interests of the country. Now, I deny that fact. There is not a 
larger or a more leading interest connected with this country, 
than that of tlio great empire of India, and yet this Bill does not 
provide for its representation by one single individual compolonl 
to the task. However, 1 do not now wish to press tho subject of 
Indian representation in such a manner ns to assume tho appear- 
ance of an attack upon this BiU. My only object, in coming 
forward on this occasion, is to dischai'go the duty which I foci I 
owe, not only to the large body of people with whom I have been 
so long connected in our Eastern dominions, but of my country; 
for in advocating the interests of India, I advocate many of the 
largest and most substantial interests of England. In order to 
obtain aid in the protection of these interests, I must say, that if 
this Bill should pass into a law, a measure must hereafter be pro- 
posed for the purpose of giving to this House some members who 
are competent to give it information, opinions, and aid, on all 
subjects conneotod with India. I am, Sir, one of those anti-reform 
members who have-been alluded to as supporting the proposition 
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al’ tlio llouourablo Member Tor Middlesex (Mr. Ilumo), for giving 
roprcsonlativo.'J to the colonics; but dtlioiigli I concurred witb 
liiin in the principle of his motion, I dillbrod entirely from him 
(so far as our Eastern possessions wei-c concerned) with respect to 
its details. India cannot bo classified with the colonics, — it has 
not one feature in common with them, — it is n subject empire, — 
it stands alone; audits unequalled extent, wealth, and population, 
demand for it the most sciious, and the most careful consideration, 
on its own distinct giounds. Viewing the character and condition 
of this empire as I do, I consider it impossible that a constituent 
body can, in any shape whatever, be formed, — at least within any 
probable period of time, — to return members to this House; and 
principally for this reason, — ^that its population have not freedom, 
nor are they yet in a state, moral or political, to understand or 
enjoy its benefits.” 

lie recommended tliat a constituency should bo formed 
of the male portion of the Proprietors of India Stock, 
and that they should have the power of returning four 
members to Parliament. Twelve years’ residence in Lidia 
was to he the necessary q^ualification for a scat, and seven 
years’ absence from that country was to disqualify. On 
the advantages of having in the House of Commons a cer- 
tain number of inoii of Indian knowlctlgc and experience 
he discoursed with mucli emphatic truth, and concluded 
with the following remarks, which have tho additional 
merits of prescience: 

The more rapid and easier intercourse between this country 
and her possessions in India, will, in many respects, be beneficial : 
but I regret to say, we may, through the same means, expect more 
frequent misrepresentation of men and measures from that part of 
the empire than we have hitherto had; and it is, in my view, abso- 
lutely necessary that persona of knowledge and oharacter, con- 
nected with that country, should have an honorable pass to this 
House, in order that we may have one essential means, beyond 
what we at present possess, to defend the rights and interests of 
either the governments or the inhabitants of -India, should oq^r 
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Other of them he assailed Tho moment that the Llcfonn 

Bill passes, a stimulant will bo given to that passion for rash inter- 
ference with tho details of the ad,mmistration of India, which, from 
iho petitions that have been laid on tho table of this House, 
Irom the evidence which has boon adduced before its committees, 
from all that I have seen and known, for tho last twenty-live years 
of my life, it is obvious is growing up in this country, and Avhich 
will, when allied to a growing spirit in the Presidencies, bo found 
most difficult to cheek or control. Sohemes of change of system, 
and innovations on actual establishments, will be brought forward ; 
and while honorable and able men through this Bill will bo denied 
an open and plain path, another road more crooked, but leading 
to the same object, will be within the reach of those who from 
real conviction or personal views delude cities and towns witli 
crude statements, and deceive them, being perhaps deceived them- 
selves, with promises and hopes of golden harvests in tho rich 
field of India beyond what can ever be realised. This party will 
of necessity, from tho nature of its objects, carry on a party war 
with the existing G-ovcvnmcnt. I have not tho least doubt but 
that Ministers Avill bo perfectly disposed, perfectly willing, not 
only now, but hereafter, to defend India as a portion of tho 
empire ; but I do doubt, and I must contlnuo to doubt, their 
power to do so, unless they avail themselves of every aid, and 
among others I knoAv none more essential than tho having in this 
House a few persons of high and established character, who are 
acquainted with the history, tho government, and the gonoial in- 
terests of India, and can speak with the confidence of personal 
knowledge and observation upon all subjects connected with it. 
1 shall conclude, therefore, with stating, that if this Bill should 
pass into a law, I do hope this defect Avill be remedied : if not, I 
sliall deem it a duty to continue to press upon his Majesty’s 
Ministers the necessity of a measure, which, while it will consti- 
tute a salutary check on abuses, may, in its consequences, produce 
that essential ingredient of publicity, without which there can bo 
no good government, and least of all such a government as British 
India. It will force men who exercise power and influence in 
Indian afiairs to make more frequent statements, and give more 
explanations than^they now do to this House and the publio; and 
this result will .entirely remedy that neglect and almost looked- 
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for indifference with which every question relating to our Eastern 
Empiio is now treated ; hut above all, it will call into action the 
energy, the intelligence, information, and talent of gentlemen 
returning from that empire. If these no longer bring gold, as 
formerly, from that for-famed land, they bring a practised virtue 
and ability that will prove more benelicial to their country. 
Open the field to their ambition, and you will have a rich harvest; 
close it, and, under the operation of this Bill, you have added to 
the dangers with which wo arc threatened at home, — a very 
serious one to tiro future prosperity of British India.” 

After a three niglita’ debate, the third reading of the 
Bill was carried by a majority of 109. 

A few days afterwards. Sir John Malcolm paid a brief 
visit to Paris, where he joined Lady Malcolm and his 
eldest daughter, and after spending a few days with them 
in the French capital, made arrangoments for their win- 
tering in Italy — a measure demanded by tbo state of 
Lady Campbell’s licalth — whilst ho relurncd to his Par- 
liamentary duties. A fortnight’s soj ourn in Franco raised 
the fervor of his political opiuious to a state of white heat. 
Coloring everything ho saw there with tiro hues of his 
own mind, lio returned with a strong impression that 
France was on the verge of ruin, and that England was 
following her down the precipice of destruction. The 
only safeguard of the latter country was, he thought, tlv? 
determined opposition of the IIouso of Lords to the 
Eeform BiD.; and in this belief be wrote to the Dulce of 
Wellington: 


SIR JOHN MALOOLM TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

12, Abingdon-skoct, Oct. 14, 1831. 

Mt dear Duke,. — came from Paris on Monday, having 
found Lady Malcolm very well, and my daughter. Lady Oamphell, 
greatly better, I sent them to Italy for the winter, and I start, 
when we are prorogued, for Scotland. I oalled.in hopes of seeing 
you, hut found you too busy to intrude, and I bad no oom^jjmi- 
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cations to make that were not of minor importance to one engaged 
as^ou have been, and, thank God, continue to be, in the most 
arduous fight you have ever fought for the picsorvalion of your 
country. What I have seen and heard in France, makes mo 
tremble at our advance to the condition of that baseless Govern- 
ment, which subsists from day to day by vain saorificos of llio 
little power it has loft, to what fools and rogues designate public 
opinion and the voice of the people. For such opinion and such 
voice, when in accordance witli the maintenance of good rulo and 
the general order and happiness of society, no man has a higher 
respect; but when these are first fabricated and then used for the 
disruption of those links and ties by which all communities in a 
civilised state have been hitherto bound, it becomes the duty of 
every honest, of every loyal man, and above all, of every patriot, 
to oppose himself to their destructive progress. This cannot now 
take place in France. Sooner or later, the sword must govern 
that country. Nothing can avert that consequence. The march 
towards the same unhappy end has been arrested, if not stopped 
altogether, by the noble stand made by the Peers of England, who 
have, for a time at least, saved the interests and the liberties of 
their countrymen.* The plunge made by Ministers and their sup- 
porters has been too desperate, and has already been attended with 
clTccts that foiled a hope of our regaining tlio position we be- 
fore occupied — but time, through the spirit of wisdom of your 
House, is given for reflection, and wo shall yet, I hope, find a 
secure resting-place, and not be hurried down that precipice, to 
the very brink of which we have been driven by ignorance, vio- 
'ience, inexperience, and ambition. 

I am busy fi.’om morning till night preparing for the fight on 
India, but that and everything else depends on the extent of the 
reform. If the Bill passes in its former shape, no Ministers will 
have power to maintain the interests of the Indian Empire. If 
they are to — ^as they must — ^bend their kneos and their heads when 
damor and numbers demand such fle2dons, I shall lose every hope, 
and retire from tho scene. 

If you should want to see me before I leave town (which 
will probably he in a week), let me know, hut I have no business. 
I should (to go from bipods to quadrupeds) like to have shown 

The Lords had thrown out the Bill on the morning of Ootoher 7. 
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you iny iioblo horso Osman boforo bo goes lo Wavficld; but, 1 
sballj when tbcTo, not be a distant ncigbbouv, and gallop him ovcv 
Bomo fine morning. 

I am, yours sincerely, 

John Malcolm. 

On the 20Lh of October, Parliament was prorogued 
for a brief interval, and Malcolm, taking advantage of 
the recess, started soon afterwards for Scotland. After a 
short sojourn there, lie visited the Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland at Alnwick, wliich be quitted with no 
little regret on the 21st of November,* and returned 
again to “ foggy London” and the laboring oar. But, 
after a day or two in the metropolis, he started for Berk- 
shire. Ho had bought a family-seat at Warfield, and 
was superintending the improvement of the place. Still 
harping on Keform, ho wrote, on the 29th of November, 
to the Duebesa of Northumberland: “I am now going 
to Warfickl, ivlicrc niy genius must be employed in re- 
forming an old English fabric, wliich I trust to do in a 
luamior that would lesson Ministers if they had leisure to 


* Malcolm awoIo au account of his 
iournoy to London for llio perusal of 
the Duohoss, from which 1 may ox- 
traot ono passtigo: " Left Dai-lington 
at ten. o’clock— very fino day, wont 
outsldo. It was Martinmas, and scr- 
v'anta wore leavhw their places, and 
hurrying to thok homos. Xoung wo- 
men, and some with their mothers, 
who had come to join thorn, tried to 
mollify the coachman into taking them 
fox a reduced fare. Seeing him rather 
hard-hearted, 1 bade him oooommodate 
as many as ho could; and between 
Darlington and York no less than 
eight ‘got a ride — some five and six 
miles, and some twelve. The whole 
of my disbursement was fifteen bM- 
liugs, and I am sure I never did so 
mnoh good, or was repaid with more 
gratitudo, at such small cost. 1 gtuned 


more information, tlinii X could retail 
ill volumes, as to tonus of service, 
God’s pennies, wc^os, and nature of 
employment. One woni-out girl, wlio 
was not above fifteen, told mo sho Im 
been liircd six months for throe pounds 
to attend childi'cu, but tliat she was 
the only female servant on the fonn. 
‘Andlhad,’ Bh6Baid,withawofulfaoo, 
‘five children, one a cripple, to attond 
— four inon’s victuals to prepare— 
twenty-two pigs to feed, and seven 
cows to milk — and my mistress, to 
mako matters worse, was so cross!’ 

I told her she was a lucky 

girl; for, having begun service in such 
a place, all others would appear easy” 
—a grave truth, for many a girl is 
niiaecl, as a sorifant, by au easy place 
at starting. 
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observe, ancT sense to copy, my proceedings I Notliing is 
subverted, tliougli imicli is amended, and looking to the 
good shelter from the storm this house has afibrded for 
more than a century to its inmates, I care little for its 
shape not being accordant with modern rules.”* 

On tlie 6th of December, Parliament met for a short, 
but important session, before Christmas. On the 12th, 
Lord John Eussoll re-introduced the Reform Bill, which 
in October had been thrown out by the Lords; and 
early in the morning of Sunday, the 18th, the great 
measure was carried by a large majority. A day or two 
afterwards the House adjourned for the holidays ; and 
Malcolm, happy in the thought of a few days’ relaxation, 
left London on a visit to the Olivo family in Shropshire. 
Making a dSiour to the westward, he spent a day at 
Warfield, to direct the improvements which were being 
made in the house and grounds which he had purchased 
there ;f posted thence to Henley, “the last six miles 
along the banks of the Thames, as picturcsciuc as can be 
imagined;” took the Worcester coach for MorcLon-on- 
thc-Marsh, and paid a visit at Todenham to his brother 
Gilbert, who was busy in preparations for a Christmas 
dinner to his parishioners. On the folloiving evening, he 

* In iinothor lollcr Malcolm says: f “Rcmaiucil iho clay (DoocmLcr 

" I have bought n delightful homo, -with 21) ai Warfield House,” UToto Mal- 
235 acres, m Berks, and am told by colm in his journal, “ directing a four 
all — even land-agents — that Ihcro buildings of brick and mortar; and 
never was so cheap a purchase. T shall building at less cost various castles in 
uot get into it till summer. I Lave the air associated with the future cn- 
been over almost all England and Scot- joyment of ibis beautiful 'residence, 
land, and you will bo glad to know God grant it may bo early tenanted by 
that I stand, pubUoly and privately in those whom my busy imagination por- 
iny own country, as well os you or any irayod as sitting in its obambers or 
ol my kind friends could wisb, Oban- wandering in its walks, while all, ae- 
irey has done the bead of the statue, cording to my fond anticipations, agreed 
He is delighted with bis own success in praising the taste and labor that 
— having made me look, as ho wished, had prepared for them so delightful a 
very saucy.” , ^ .homo.” 



proceeded on his joiu'ncy Llxrough Worcester to Lixdlow, 
•where Mr. Rohort Clive was waiting to receive him. 
Lord Powis had insisted on the whole party spending 
their Clnistmas Avith him; so they went on at once to 
Walcot,* Avhci’o Malcolm Avas most hospitably received 
by the venerable nobleman, then at the age of seventy- 
seven, under avIioso Govomment, more than thirty years 
before, ho had received his first diplomatic appointment. 

There was much that pleased Malcolm in this visit to 
Shropshire. Vehement as ho was m his opposition to 
Reform, and fearful of the ascendancy of the lower orders, 
no man looked upon his poorer neighbours with a kind- 
lier eye, sympathised more with their joys and sorrows, 
or was more eager to improve then’ condition. The 
Christmas dinner given by the Clives to the school- 
children of the neighbourhood Avas a more pleasing 
sight to him than the sumptuous banquet at Walcot; 
and when allorAvards he attended tAvo balls at Ludlow — 
the one being a public ball, open to all classes, and the 
other a subscription bull, attended only by the Hite of 
the county — he declared that the former was infinitely 
the pleasanter afiair.f No man, indeed, was ever, per- 

* "I could notj” -wrole Maloolnij "Wo joined ito pai'ty at nine o’clock, 
“see tt^woU-knowu place 'witliQul ro- and a liappy one il was. All ranjjig 
collections which, hroughl to my mind and classes wore well mingled in true 
many and mingled sensations ; Imt of English fashion. Thcro wcic dne 
these I shall not speak. Its load con.- pumps and tliiok shoes — ^ueat crops 
tinucs amid oil its changes to possess and ouahy wigs — diamonds end heads 
tho same energy and ncver-oeasing ao- —pale faces and Meen. ribands — and 
tirity of mind and body, as of old — cherry cheeks with yellow ribands, 
continually engaged in plana of ira- One lady, called tho Princess Eoyal, 
proTcment, in horticulture, agriculture, for she was acknowledged heiress of 
plantations, orchards, breediug horses, Uic Crown (Inn), made tea and negus 
cattle, &o., he finds health and amuse- one moment for the eutertaiumout of 
meut in iiicse pursuits to a degree the company, and danced next for her 

that might enable hun to realise the own Ulie acquaintances I made on 

description of the Persian poet Sadi,” this joyous night were very numerous. 
&o. _ _ I was invited to crack a bottle with 

t Here is a characteristic passage several, bnt I ppt it off on the plea of 
fromMaloohn’saoeonut of the former 1. being engaged to dance.” .... 
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sonally, less of tin aristocrat — no man liad less Gxdusivc- 
noss about liim. 

Alter a few clays thus pleasantly spent at Mr. Eobovt 
Clive’s, and another brief visit to Walcot, ■where he 
“ found some more papers to elucidate the Life of the 
celebrated Lord Clive,” which he then said he expected 
to complete in the spring, lie proceeded to Shreivsbury, 
and thence to a model farm belonging to Lord Po'ivis at 
no great distance from that place. Malcolm had an eye 
to future farming operations of his own; and he made 
in his journal some observations on the benoht of such 
pursuits. “ They bring,” he wrote, “ the highest and the 
lowest into constant personal intercourse, and create 
much good feeling. In our visits to Lord Powis’s estates, 
the farmer sat down to dinner with the Lord-Lieutenant, 
whilst a hind welcome was given to the old gamckcoper, 
now turned gardener, whoso father was severely Avoundccl 
when filing a small piece of cannon at the first Lord 
Clive’s, at Claremont, to salute George the Thhcl as he 
passed the mansion.” 

Accompanying Lord Powis, Malcolm went on to 
Wynnstaye and thence to Apsloy — the scat of the Charl- 
tons — after which last visit he took leave of his noble 
friend, and proceeded by coach to Birmingham. One 
ofrhis fellow-passengers was a “ pufiy, pock-marked iron- 
master,” clamorous for Eoform. Malcolm was soon in 
hot conflict with him. lie seems to have been a sensible, 
far-seeing man, though in those days (just a quarter of 
a century ago) his language was deemed violent and 
extra'vagant. He said that ho did not look for Reform 
so much as for the consequences of Reform. Malcolm 
said that the measure would be final ; upon which the 
ironmaster replied : 


“ ‘ Gan Lord Althovp and Lord John. Russell believe me, and 
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others like me, to he fools ? They are fools themselves if they do. 
What is the six hundredth part of the choieo of a memhor of Parlia- 
ment to us in value, Sir ? Nothing, Sir. Wo want cheap labor, and 
cheap labor cannot be had ■without cheap bread, and that requires 

the repeal of the Corn Laws Any reform -wilhout this is 

mockery and nonsense. That the Ministers know as well as I do; 
and they arc not men to disappoint tho hopes of millions of free 
linglislnnon.’ ‘ Sir,’ ho continued, when Malcolm assured him 
that his expectations woixld not bo fulfilled, ‘ it must be, and I say 
it shall — Bimingham ordains it ; Manchester ordains it; Leeds 
ordains it; and all great manufacturing towns will join, and 
under the Reform Bill our members will combine to effect it. 
What aro your scattered agriculturists to our mass of population?’ ” 

“ This,” -wrote Malcolm ia his journal, “is by far the 
most violent fellow-passenger I ever met.” And so “ the 
whirligig of time brings in its revenges,” and the violence 
and extravagance of one quarter of a century are the es- 
tablished wisdom of tho next.* 

After a visit to his brother Gilbert at Todenham, 
where he was inexpressibly charmed and tranqnilliscd 
by tho associations of a wcll-ordcrocl rural ministry, t and 


'■ Olio other passagB from Jralcolm’s pmiy .aro jealous of ns. They talk of 
account of tliis liattle iritli Iho iron- Ihcir subjects — talk of millions of fol- 
inastor may ho given in a note, low-orcaturos, whom it is tlioiv duly 
“ ‘ Sir,’ said ho, ‘do you know any Ihiiig to protect, ouoouragc, and instruct in 
of tliQ East India Company ‘ A, arts, soioucos, ond tlioir fruit, which is 
little,’ I replied. ‘ Do you know any manufactures ; but this is hmnbilff, 
good o£ iliomP’ ‘ A little,’ was my and if it is not, wlmt good will it do 
answer. ‘ They arc monopolists, Sir ; to Birmingham, Manohostor, Preston, 
they obstruct commerce.’ ‘I had Sliofficld, and Leeds P Tho dnty of 
heard,’ I said, ‘ that they labored to Englishmen, Sir, is to look to England 
promote it.’ ‘Quito tho conliuiy,’ was first, and after its intorosts arc token 
liis quick reply ; ‘ but for the Company caro of, then attend to yom- Indians 
we should export much moro from and Ohineso, and all tho blacks and 
Birmingham, whouoo wo could supply coppor-colored you like.’ ” This is still 
llio world.’ ‘ Wily,’ I said, ‘ I hoai-d the creed of Manohestor and Birmin^- 
tho other day from one of your first ham ; but they stick a feather in then; 
and wealtliiost _ men, that what -with hats, and call it "Lidia Reform.” 
your steam-engines, their produce and f “I never visit Todenham,” wrote 
effects, yon had supplied one world, Malcolm in Ms journal, "withoutfeel- 
ahd wanted auother to lake your goods.’ ingacalm state of mind I know no- 
‘He was not fur wrong,’ said my fd- where else. I ilever leave it without 
low-passengor. ‘But this India Com- feeling mysdf a better man.” 
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another to liis old friend Lady Johnston, of Wostcrhall, 
then residing at Woodeaton, Malcolm made his way to 
the neighbourhood of Warfield,* and after a little time 
spent in the examination and furtherance of Ms im- 
provements, returned to London on the 12th of January. 

On the 17th of January, Parliament reassembled ; 
and, three days afterwards, the blouse of Commons went 
into committee on the Reform Bill.f Sir John Mal- 
colm’s visit to Shropshire had in no degree diminished 
his apprehensions of the evil consequences that, in his 
estimation, were likely to result from the proposed mea- 
sure becoming the law of the land ; and he was among 
the last, as he was among the most vehement, of its op- 
ponents. On the 19th of March, when the third reading 


* Ho slept at au inn in llio ndja- 
ociit parish of Binflold, whoro ho made 
tho aoqiiaintauoo of some of liis now 
noighbonrs ; his journal oontains the 
following oharaotoriatio entry : " I 
wont through tho kitchon, which was 
full of tlio more rospcotablo oliisa of 
customers, ns tho lamllady iufurmeil 
me — olhors frequenting Iho tap. T 
saluted the party, who wore farmers 
and traders of all kinds. Dvery oiio 
I saw had a pot of boor and some pipes. 
‘ I am come,’ I said, ‘ to aoUlo among 
you, and I hope wo shall bo good 
nqighhours.’ ‘ No doubt — no doubt,’ 
siud a tall farmer, a lUllo iu years. 
‘ Old soldiers like you, Sir John, always 
make good neighbours. I was myself a 
soldier for ilflccn years. Take a little 
of this ale.’ And he handed mo a pot, 
from which 1 took a little. An im- 
mense man, upwards of twenty stone, 
rose up, saying, ‘ That’s a proper genlle- 
maii. 1 likes to see a man familiar like, 
but lumself too. We have been talk- 
ing you over. Sir John. I think, as I 
told them here, you will bo a trump. 
But we shall see, 1 kill oapitd meat ; 
I hope you will take it.’ ‘Wliy,’ said 
I, ‘ my honest fello\'^ I belong to 
Warfield, and there may be a parish 
hutoho', or a man ifha has long sup- 

VOL. n. 


plied tho house.’ ‘I know all that,’ 
ho said, ' hut now imd then ; ami de- 
pend upon it 1 beat Berks for the fat 
and lean well mixed.’ ‘ You look liko 
your moat,’ I said, ‘ yourself.’ ' Tliut’s 
not bad,’ said the butcher ; * try a littlo 
more ale.’ And he lu'Id out bis pot. 
J excused myself, and left my friciulH 
Bcomingly well pleased with my visit 
to the kilchpu.” 

t Soon after his return to London, 
Sir John Miiloolm was roquostod to 
preside at a dinner given at I ho li'rco- 
masons’ Tavern iu commemoration of 
his and SooLlaiid’s favorite iioet. The 
Burns Festival of 1833 is still remem- 
bered with pleasure by many distin- 
gwislicd literary men who responded to 
the toasts which Malcolm proposed with 
an oveiflowiug gcniolily worthy of the 
oeeasion. There was no want of con- 
viviality — none of “ mirth,” gi'owing, 
perhaps, "fast and furious” ns iho 
evening advauood ; and it rejoiced Mal- 
colm’s heart to witness the honor that 
was done to tlio bard who had so often 
been a delight and a solace to him iu 
strange places, and in strange conjunc- 
tions, when he had no one else with 
whom he could converse in the language 
of his native country. 

9. T» 
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ol llio bill was moved, lie seconded, the amendment pro- 
posed by Lord Mabon.* Tliig was tbc last liopclcaa 
efTort of that sturdy band of tuiti-rcforraera, who “ fought 
upon their stumps” with roaoluLc coiu’ago, after their legs 
were smitten oil’ in the affray. 

All through the spring and summer of 1832, Malcolm 
applied himself with unabated cuci’gy and activity to 
his parliamentary duties. The Indian committees had 
been appointed, and his aid had been largely in requisi- 
tion both as a committee-man and a witness. “ I am on 
the general Indian committee,” he wrote in April, “ and 
a member of the snb-committee on the military branch. 
I am, besides, running the gauntlet of examination before 
all the sub-committees.” He was at this time residing 
in Abiugdon-streot, making only occasional brief visits to 
■Berkshire, to m^peiintcnd theimprovcmnntsw'tiVchbie was 
pushing forward at ’Warfield. “ Having got a few holi- 
days,” ho Avroto, in the letter just quoted — a letter to his 
old friend General Macaulay — “ E am going into Berlcs, 
having bought a house at Wurficld, Avith 235 acres of 
land, a beautiful place, where I hope to lodge all my 
family by the end of August ; and trust, in good time, to 
walk through my groves in a very leisurely manner, 
weighing the force of your arguments (enforced hy the 
action of your forefinger) regai’ding the nioral and poft- 
tical state of England, and probable future destinies of 
the Empire of India. The latter you Avill find, when 
you come to read the eAudence, is noAV a question of 
speculation for every crude innovator or Avild theorist.” 

_ * It is truly otsorved by Miss Mar- of sober mind, of olieerful temper, 
imeaxifinher Mstorjfq/'Mifflanddiiriftff and even of historical learning (that 
t/ie Thirty Years' Peace, viisA “it may powerful antidote of liigtoiioal alarm), 
surprise men now, and it will smprise spoke and wrote of the winter of 
men more liereafter, to remark tba tone 1881-82 ” 
of awe-struck expectation in wbickmen 
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It wotilcl have been -vvoll if, at this time, Malcolm had 
suffered those objects of domestic iulerest t<; divert his 
mind from the cai'os of public life, and induced him more 
frequently to seek cliange of air and change of scene in 
the country. He could have had no better relaxation 
than this pleasing task of superintending the improve- 
ment of his estate, which he believed would be the 
home of his old age and of his children after him — “ a 
home,” he said, “the first I have ever had.” 

“Here I am,” he wrote, on the 20th of April, to the 
Duchess of Northumberland, “ in aU the delight of seeing 
order come out of chaos through the labors of honest 
workmen — having left workmen in London, I will not 
say honest, some of whom have labored to produce 
chaos out of order in the moral and political world.” 
On these occasions, he took up his quarters in a small 
cottage on the estate; but even when absent from 
London for only a few days, ho did not permit himself 
to be Avholly idle. “ I am just returned from spending a 
happy ten days,” ho wrote, on the 5th of May,* “ in re- 
tirement, af a small cottage on my little estate at Warfield, 
where 1 labored undisturbed at my ‘ Life of Lord Clive.’ ” 
Ho was so habituated to hard work, that what would 
have been labor to other men was relaxation to him. 

Nor was the “Life of Lord Clive” the only literary work 
to which he devoted himself at this time, lie had com- 
menced the preparation of a book on the Government of 
India, which he believed would supply much information, 
greatly needed at a period when the whole question was 
before the public, and there was a clamor for the aboli- 

*** Parliament had adjourned till the of the fall of Seringapatam— Malcolm 
7 th of May, for the Easter recess. On dined with the Eing. 
the 4th of the month— tho annivoisary 

2p2 
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tion of tlie Company’s commercial privilegos, wliicli lie 
cojifidontly believed must be tlio prcciu’sor of llie aboli- 
tion. of llic Company iLself. Malcolm never spared liitn- 
sclf so long as lliero was a chanco of his labors being 
tiscful to his country ; but, at the age of sixty-three, after 
half a century of public sei'vicc, it was not possible that 
ho should toil thus unremittingly, often, after a day of 
imbroken labor, sitting some hours beyond midnight in 
the House of Commons, without serious detriment to his 
constitution. He erred greatly in not bearing in mind 
that a man may often servo his country better by hus- 
banding his energies than by exhausting them in incessant 
action. Had he treated himself as well and as wisely as 
he treated his horses, there might have been twenty years 
of good service still remaining for him. But he never 
put himself out to grass, and was therefore, at this time, 
wearing himself rapidly into the grave. 

It was unfortunate in every way for Sir John Mal- 
colm that a scat in Parliament had been so readily pro- 
vided for him on his return from India. As the days, 
however, of the Launceston franchise were then num- 
bered, the evil might appear to have been one of limited 
duration. But not only was it in full force at the time 
when Malcolm most needed rest, but it was of a nature 
not to be -bounded by such adventitious circumstance. 
Pew men who have sate in the House of Commons — 
who have enjoyed the privileges of what, apart from 
everything else, is the most distinguished and the most 
attractive dub in the world — look forward with any 
complacency to the day of their exclusion from it. There 
is a pleasant excitement in this kind of life which men 
will not willingly forego. Sir John Malcolm often spoke 
at this period of the content with which he could, at any 
time, retire to the groves of Warfield, and end his days in 
tranquil retirement; but, like most nfen Who have 
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their lives in strenuous action, he only dcccivccl hiinscH’. 
Much as he hated and dreaded Eefonn, he was not un- 
willing to sit in the Rerormed Parliament. But ho reso- 
lutely determined not to resort to any unworthy means of 
attaining the desired end. He would not bribe a constitu- 
ency cither with money or with pledges. On the 7th of 
June, after a fruitless opposition in the House of Lords, 
which well-nigh threw the country into convulsions, the 
Reform Bill became law. On the 26th, Malcolm was turn- 
ing over in his mind his prospects of being returned to 
Parhament after the disfranchisement of Launceston : 

“ I could be returned (ho wrote) if I would bribe to the extent 
of from 3000/. to 6000/., or if I would give throe or four sound 
pledges — immediate abolition of Slavery, no Monopoly, no Oom- 
laws, &c. I havo rejected all such propositions, and retire tho day 
that Parliament is prorogued to my country placo in Borkshiro.” 

“ . . . . Having followed a straight, consciontious line, accordant 
with my opinions, being tied to no party, and having determined, 
and already put into practice my determination, noithor to givo 
sovereigns nor pledges ns tho price of a scat, I have a pretty fair 
prospect of making a salaam to the old walls of St. Stcj)hon’s, and 
of repeating, amid the avenues of Warfield, Goldsmith’s linos: 

Ilappy tlio man who ovowiis in shades like llioso, 

A lilo of labour with an i^c of case. 

Your ladyship shall come and sec whether I am happy or not.” 

A day'or two afterwards, Malcolm learned that, at the 
approaching election, there was a fair field open for a 
Conservative candidate, with local influence, presenting 
himself for the Dumfries boroughs. This was a tempta- 
tion which, under any circumstances, it was not easy to 
resist. In no man were there stronger local instincts and 
attachments than in Malcolm; and to represent the 
boroughs of hia native county was at once an honorable 
ajid an amiable ambition. He determined, therefore, to 
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caiivaaa llio constitucucics. General Sharp had already 
stiE'tetl, so to him Malcolm ha’s! coiiimuuicuLod his iuteu- 
tion, 'Writing on the 28th of June to tliat geuLleman, 
he said: 

‘‘I hnvo just Icai'iil that Mr. K. Douglas Joes not moan to 
stand at tlio next election lor the Dumliies boroughs — and I have 
taken the field. I obSctve that you are a candidate. I could wish 
that wo were not opponents ; but as our fate has so decreed, it can- 
not ho avoided. Wc have both the same honorable desire to repre- 
sent our countrymen. Considering my ties to Dumhies-shii’e, I am 
of course most anxious for success, and shall use all straightforward, 
honest, and open means to accomplish it. You arc among the 
very first to whom I deem it proper to communicate my in- 
tentions.” 

On the same day, writing to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, he said: 

“ A proposal has been made to me to canvass tho boroughs of 
my native county, Dumfrioa-sliu’c, which, on sorious consideration, 
I have thought proper to accept. As I was dotermiued to give 
neither purse nor pledge, I had made uj) my mind to ielin(;[ui&h 
Parliament — hut as it appears that Mr. Keith Douglas has made 
up his mind to withdraw from the Dumfiics distiiol of boioughs, 
and as it is thought hy theDuke of Bucolcuch and others that among 
those who belong to the county and ‘ hold Conservative principW 
I have tho best chance of success, I deem it proper to make an 
attempt to stem, as far as I have the power, tlxe tide of Radicalism 
now flowing unhappily with little less violence through our 
seq[uestered valleys than through tho streets of Birmingham. I 
stand upon my own ground. I belong to a popular family ; but 
I have the mark of an anti-Reformcr upon my brow, and neither 
mean to brook pledge nor to disburse cash; and with such reso- 
lutions it is impossible to bo sanguine.” 

Still he was hopeful at this time that his canvass would 
ho crowned with success. Writing to Sir John Lubbock, 
on the 26th of July, be said : 
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“ My parliamcutaiy concern is going on bolter than I could 
have expected. I give ncithor parse nor pledge, am concise and 
open ill iny communicalions with the good bodies; and no man’s 
reception was ever more flattering from all ranks. How far I 
shall be able to surmount the obstacles which T have to encounter, 
time will show; but I carry my head up, and all are agreed that 
great good has been done by the mode of proceeding I have 
adopted.” 

To Allan Cunningham he wrote, about the same time, 
from Burnfoot : 

** Make my salaam to Mr. Ohantrey, and tell him ho must 
finiBh my head while some traces remain of the delight I have 
had in this visit to my native hills. I send you my parting 
address to your friends. I have seen all, I go openly and 
straightforwardly to work. I give neither purse nor pledge, and 
if I fail (which, in spite of serious obstacles, I do not expect), I 
shall have the satisfaction of reflecting that no proceedings of 
mine have either soiled myself or any with whom I have com* 
munioated.”* 

There was one circumstance of a peculiarly interesting 
character connected with this visit to Scotland. Wliilst 
at Burnfoot, Sir John Malcolm received hum the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, some sixty in niunber, 
.principally residents in EsMale and Ewesdale, an invita- 
tion to a public dinner at Langholm. The honor was 
not tendered to him alone. His two brothers, Sir James 
and Sir PulLeny, were included in the invitation. The 

* Sir JoLn MoJoolm had a votj high officer young Josejih Ounniughaai Ctho 
opinion of Allan Cunningham — a high author in later days of the History of tie 
opinion shared by all who know him, of Sikhs), who was going out to join that 
his many fine qualities both as an artist, corps, Malcolm spewes affectionately 
and, ill the largest sense of the word, of Jiis " friend AjIm Ounningham, a 
as a mail. He had an e^eclal feeling, man who lias, by his talent, industw, 
too, for the poet as a Durafries-Bhii'e and steady, sturdy walk through life, 
man j and greatly rqjoiood in his fame, done honor to his native hiHa, and 
In a letter to Oolonc(Wood, of the brought bis bharacter into high oonsi- 
IJengal ISngiuoers, introducing to that deration oven with the Southerners." 
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noiglibourhoocl miglit well be pvoiul of the “three 
knights of Eskdalc.” On the last day of July, 1 832, the 
q^uiot little country town was throAvn inlo an unwonted 
state of excitement. All classes were eager to do honor 
to the Malcolms of Bnrnfoot, than whom few families 
wore more respected in the county. The festivities 
Avcrc not confined to the “ Crown," at which the three 
knights wore entertained. At other houses of ontortain- 
ineiit in the town, parties of tradesmen and manufac- 
turers Avere assembled, as eager to render honor to their 
distinguished countrymen as those Avho met them face to 
face. Hundreds, indeed — men, Avomen, and children — in 
their own homes, abroad in the streets, or on the neigh- 
bouring hill-sides, were with the Malcolms in spirit on 
that night. Bells were pealing, bonfires were blazing, 
the fire-arms of the townsmen and the smithy anvils sent 
tip their salutes. There was music and shouting, and 
joy and laughter everywhere — a demonstration of the 
most genumc character, full of pride, gratitude, and joy. 

At the “ CroAvn," it must have been a pleasant thing 
to SCO those three veteran kniglits, Avho had left their 
homo on the banks of the Esk as more children, and 
Avero now, after move than half a century of good scrAucc 
in different quarters of the globe, airing their honors on 
their native hill-sides, and with as keen a love of the old 
homestead as in the freshest days of their early boyhood. 
It must have been pleasant to hear the hearty, genial 
manner in which Sir John Malcolm, responding for his 
brothers and himself, acknowledged the toast of the 
evening — ^“Our OAvn three knights of Eskdale,”* — and 

■» A ootemporai’y\rriter aays lliat it thusiaslio applause which succeeded. 
" was a speech full of strong feeling and The speech was like a torch to kindle 
impressive doquenee.” “ The deep the sympathetic feelings of all present, 
and anxious ailenoo of the company,’’ and a kmd of triumphant delight, re- 
it is added, "most of whom, were gnlated by perfect decorum, reigned 
moved to tears whilst he spoke, was over the coicpwiy during the remEqjider 
not less striking than the burst of en- of tbe evening.’’ 
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how the absent members of the family, Gilbert, Sir 
Charles, tmd the ladies at Burnfoot, wore toasted each 
ill turn with a “largeness of an overflow” of genuiuo 
feeling seldom present at such public demonstrations. It 
was an evening memorable in the annals of Langholm, 
the good people of which .crowned the occasion by talcing 
the horses from Sir Pulteny’s carriage, in which the 
“ three knights” had seated themselves on their return 
to Burnfoot, and dragging them beyond the precincts of 
the town. 

And this was no political demonstration. Sir John 
Malcolm at this time was canvassing the Dumfries bo- 
roughs, but the promoters of the entertainment to the 
three knights had no thought of contributing to the 
success of the canvass, nor did they who participated in 
it ever dream of advancing the interests of a party. It 
was purely a token of respect for the men themselves; 
of attachment to the family to which they belonged ; and 
of genuine pride in the reputation of the three heroes 
who had done so much to make Eskdalc famous. 

A day or two after this banquet at Langholm, Sir 
J elm Malcolm returned to London. With what feelings 
ho contemplated the picture of aflairs in his native 
county, and his prospect or no prospect of being re- 
turned in the new Parliament for the Dumfries boroughs, 
may be gathered from the followmg passages, extracted 
from letters written at this time to his friends and sup- 
porters : 

“ Avgust 4.— I shall persevere in my object, hut I mean to 
pursue it hyno crooked ways. I have no large landed possessions, 
and I seek no place, profit, or enjoyment from being a member 
of the House of Commons. I have no party feelings to gratify, 
and no spirit of rivalry with individuals that can make success or 
failure the cause either of happiness or discomfort. Parliament 
rail bring to me annoyance and trouble. It will, in all proba- 
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bility, be injurious to my lionltli; anti 1 come forward in tbo por- 
formaucc, I assure you, of wbnt 1 doom a duly at a crisis like the 
present ; but this view of tbo subject you will not bo surprised 
wlicn I stale tliat I am not prepared to make, and will not make 
those sacrilices wbiob I do not condemn others who liavo diOerent 
motives and different objects for making. Nevertheless, as I have 
entered into the contest, I will persevere, and present at least to 
my countrymen the spectacle of a man against whom the veriest 
Eadical can assert nothing hut that be honestly differed from 
him on a question of the most complicated state policy.” 

“ If there arc a number of voters Avho reject me because I 
exercise an honest judgment and desire a moderate reform, 
instead of that brought on by the Ministers, and set aside all 
my pretensions to their favor on the ground of this difference 
of opinion, I am content not to bo their representative. ,But I 
will not believe that such can be the case after my countrymen 
have had time for rclcction. Tliey arc generally men who think 
for themselves, and they will end in approving the conduct of oue 
who is unreserved and independent in his sentiments. They will, 
when they calmly consider the wliolo subject, deem such a person, 
if ho possesses chnraotor and inlluoncc, a representative more likely 
to bonofiL them than a person who feeds them with promises in 
order to gain his object. At least, this is my present impression 
of the voters, and with it I shull go to the poll. From present 
appearances, I fully anticipate success; hut should it prove olhor- 
wiso, I shall not have to rcprondi myself with word or deed that 
I can desire to retract or disavow.” 

“ August 1 . — As I desire employment neither at homo ifor 
abroad' — as I have no sons or relations to provide for — as the en- 
joyment of that repose which my health and age require promises 
a much more pleasant, useful, and, I may add, profitable occupa- 
tion, than I can ever have as a member of the House of Commons, 
it may he asked by you, as it has been by those of my family to 
whom I owe most attention, what can induce me to persevere in 
an np-hill canvass to gain what ought to liavc on personal grounds 
so little value ? I answer, in the first place, that it is an object of 
fair and honorable ambition to obtain a distinction in my native 
county, which I must prize not only on my own, account, hut that 
of a family settled for nearly a century andna half amongst ^ou; 
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secondly, that ray information on Indian alTaire will nflbrd me (if 
in tlic House of Ooininons at a period wlion its future government 
is under discussion) an opportunity of aiding the settlement of 
that government; and lastly, that I deem the present a period 
when every man who possesses a share, however small, of public 
esteem, should come forward to meet, as far as ho has the power, 
the dangers to which the countiy is exposed from the unsettled 
state of the minds of all classes, and particularly from the angry 
feelings which have been excited against the higher ranks of 

society My brother Sir James, Boithwick, and Murray 

talk of going on a visit to Annan, and perhaps Dumfries, in a few 
weeks, not for any express purpose of canvass, but to keep feeling 
alive. I can be with you in September or October if required, 
or sooner, if absolutely necessary. I cannot conclude without 
stating that, unless some very favorable turn take place, and one 
of which I can from present appcaranocs have no anticipation, I 
shall certainly stand to the last. Time is assuredly in my favor; 
and the opinion is at present that the House cannot bo dissolved 
before the beginning of the year.” 

On the 16tli of August, Parliament was prorogued. 
A few days afterwards, Malcolm again started for the 
North.* lie had recently sustained a heavy domestic 
calamity in the death of his sister Mina ; and now it was 
his first care to visit the afflicted family circle at Burn- 
foot. This done, he proceeded to Dumfries, that he might 
judge for himself on the spot what wore his chances of 
success. What he saw and heard there did not strengthen 
the hopes which he had once encouraged of carrying with 
him a majority of the electors. “ I labor under every 
disadvantage in my canvass,” he wrote, on the 28th of 
August, “ from my opponents having been in the field 
sixteen days before me; from their promising everything, 
and giving pledges faster than they are asked, and, above 

He left London on the 03rd, and burton, from whom he derived some 
passed the iiiglit at' the house, near ancodotos of Chvetobeinsertediuhis 
Watford, of his old fiieud, Mr. Haly- biogiaphy. 
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all, iu my liaving voted against tlic Rofonn Bill. But 
still, all clown to tho lowest and most violent are per- 
sonally kind to me. ‘We Lope, Sir,’ tliey say, ‘tliat it 
will 1)0 a sliort Parliament, and tlren wc will certainly 
return you.’ Willi these feelings, I do not quite despair.” 

The autumn of this j^ear, 1832, was spent by Sir John 
Malcolm principally in London, where he had a modest 
apai’tment in Abiiigdon-stroct.’* His most serious oc- 
cupation at this lime was the preparation of his work on 
the G-overnment of India, which he was desirous of 
publishing in the early part of the ensuing year. Among 
others to whom he communicated the scope and tendency 
of his work was the Duke of Wellington, who sent him 
in reply the following characteristic, but not very en- 
couraging, letter : 

TUB DUKE OE WELIjlMaTON TO SIB JOHN MA.LOOLM. 

Slrallifielilsayo, !Nov. 20, 1832. 

My dbab MAnooLii, — I Imvo received your note of the 19lh. I 
licnvd from your hrolhcr, the Admiral, whom I saw at Wnlmor 
Onstlc, that you wore about to publish something upon India. 1 
don’t doubt but that what you will publish will bo very creditable 
to you; but 1 confess that I don’t expect tliat your writings, or 
those of an angel from heaven, if they contained truth and reason- 
ing founded upon experience and common sense, would have atyj 
effect upon the conduct of the Government and the Legislature in 
these times. 

A great effort is making here and everywhere to give the Re- 
form Bill a fair chance of working not injuriously to the country. 

* Lady Malcolm was at this time very worryiag and distracting. I shall 
in very ddioate health, and Sir John, not he able to go to Hastings for a 
who was in a painful state of anxiety fortnieht. In this state of my family, 
regarding her, had procured her a resi- I shaU, I think, rejoice in the failuro 
deuoe at Hastings. “I am pushing of my parliamentary oonoorn; but, no- 
on Warfield,” he wrote on Michaelmas- vertneless, I shall not relax in my 
day, to one of his sisters, “that wo efforts.” 
may all be settled. Beally this life is 
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I think that we aro all right to make the clToit to have the beat 
returns that wo can have under the now system. But I am quite 
of opinion with you, Orokoi', and others, who think it is all in 
vain. There is no authority — there can bo no authority — in this 
country capable of governing it, and of securing those institution^ 
and interests which are the pillars of its prosperity and strength. 

We have an Executive and two Chambers, 'according to the Con- 
stitution of the year ’3 (I believe), as the French, the Cisalpine, 
the Lyguiian, the Mexican, the Colombian, the [ ] Republic 

had, and as Franco, the Nctlierlands, and others, had and have. 
But is there any government anywhere but the sword ? There 
existed in this country peculiarly a secret in Constitution and 
Legislation not unlike the golden egg laid daily by the goose. 
We have wisely destroyed the goose. Wo have made a reform 
which satisfies nobody. The parties in the country are just as 
violent as ever. The Tories, now called Conservatives, wish to 
keep things as they now are. The Radicals and Whigs to do 
something more. In the moan time I defy an angel from heaven 
to settle Ireland, the West Indies, Mauritius, the Question of the 
Company’s Charter, the Bank Question, the Tithe Question in 
Ireland and in England — I say nothing of foreign politics. We 
aro, in every sense, “ Toto diviios ab orbe Britanvos,” I hope it 
may continue so. Wo have it not in our power, under existing 
oiroumstanoes, to do anything but mischief. I am sick at heart 1 
I declare that I could at times gnaw the flesh from my bones witli 
vexation and despair I 

Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

At this time Malcolm was at Warfield, pushing for- 
ward his improveinents. From the cottage which he 
occupied there I find him corresponding with Mr. Lock- 
hart, who had written to him regarding two newly- 
published works — Morier’s romance of “ Zohrab, the 
Hostage," and Theodore Hook’s biography of Sir David 
Baird — which had been sent to him as candidates for 
notice in the “.Quarterly Review." Of the former work, 
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writing on Llic 20tli ol' November,^ Malcolm spoke in 
language of liigli praise, reserving (he latter for another 
atul more claboi-alo ooimmiuication. On the following 
clay lie sate down, placed Llie book before him, and, as his 
memory travelled over the last forty years of liis event- 
ful lilcj ■wrote a long letter to Mr. Lockhart, containing 
an admirable bkctch of the character of Sir David Baird, 
and many illustrative anecdotes. The length of the 
communication forbids its insertion at this stage of my 
narrative. 

The time was now close at hand when the question 
Avoiild be solved — whether Sir John Malcolm was any 
longer to ho a member of the House of Eepresentatives. 
His prospects of success at the general election had very 
much diminished, and with them also had declined the 
eageruebs with which he sought to attain an object of 
such qncsLioiiahlo advantage. ITo had begun, indeed, to 
think that his family wove right in endeavouring to dis- 
suade him from the effort; but Ida loiters writlcii at this 
time show tliat ho si ill remained firm in the conviction 
that it was his duty not to shrink from the contest: 

“ Decemljer 1. — I nm well satisfied of the fuel, that if I chose 
to make a pcoiiulniy sacrifice, I might gain, even under present 
cirourastances, the election. But I have determined to give 
neither purse nor pledge. It may be 'worth such sacrifices to 
others. It is not to me. I am of a certain age. I have no casli 
to throw away. I have no desire to become a party man, and 
neither expectation nor -wish for office. I am, in the truest sense, 


■s At the end of tliis lol tor Malcolm 
says : " I be^ you to excuse the hasty 
maunev in which it is written. _ I am 
very busy with raiuulea of ovidonce 
before the House of Commoiw, letters 
to the India Board, &o, being de< 
sirons of Bnishins a vokmo on the 
Administration oilndia before I ot to 
Boollond, where it is not improbable 


ibovoleraof the Dumfries boroughs, 
in their fondness for reform and their 
trust in promises and ple(^es, may give 
me an excuse, of whioli I shall not be 
sorry, for quitting a bustling and un- 
satisfactory scene of public life, and 
passing tlio remainder of my days in 
retirement,’* 
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a Conservative; oncl fearing, as I ilo, jmioli evil fromtlie feelings 
and piisMona Avhich have been excited by late measures, and 
from the spirit of change and speculation that is abroad, I should 
not hesitate to forego that repose to which past labors have en- 
titled me, if I could servo the cause to which I belong on the 
terms which I deem essential to maintain any influcnco which I 
may have, from character and experience of public alTairs. With 
these sentiments, and having no views of establishing an hereditary 
family interest in the Dumfries boroughs, I entered upon my 
present canvass, with a hope, even if 1 failed, of doing good in 
my native county, by walking the ground erect — neither soiling 
> nor being soiled." 

“ Decemhe)' 2. — I shall be at Dumfrios on Monday or Tuesday, 
You will see that I am determined to keep the boat’s head to the 
wind. In thus prosecuting the object of your representation, I am 
acting against the wishes of almost all my family, and the ad- 
vice of many of my friends. But these are not times in which 
any man who possesses influence, however slight, or good private 
or public character, is justified in being quid. I am, therefore, 

determined to go through with the concern No man is 

excusable for shrinking from his duty at such a moment. I re- 
cognise this motive as a Sootohman ; I recognise it as a country gen- 
tleman, which I now am ; and no wish for that repose which I desire 
can make mo desist from the most active cITovts of whicli I am 
capable to givo my aid, however small, to arrest the evils which 
arc in progress to blast the peace and prosperity of my country.” 

w On the 3rcl of December, Parliament was dissolved. 
A day or two afterwards, Malcolm started upon his 
journey to Scotland. The country was on the eve of a 
great political contest. The strife of a general election 
— ^the first under the provisions of the Reform Bill — was 
about to commence. From one end of Great Britain to 
the other there was bustle and excitement. It was a 
moment full of interest even to men who bved remote 
fi?om scenes of pobtical contention. To one who, like 
Malcolm, had taken an active part in the great struggle, 
and who was- profoundly impressed with a conviction of 
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tlio iminaT,ao importiinco of Lhc issue, it, was a period, of 
exLvaordmary soloumil,)’. lie bulieved tliat, in such a 
crisis, il was the duty of every man, entertaining similar 
opinions to his own, to make any honorable sacrifice 
which would aid him in the great work of resisting the 
heady tide of rcvohilion which he apprehended was about 
to inundate the country. Ho felt that there was little 
prospect, at this time, of his being returned for the Dum- 
fries boroughs; but he did not doubt that some good 
would result from bis appearance on the scene as the 
champion of Conservative principles. 

The early stages of this journey to the North evolved 
no incidents upon which it is necessary to dwell. But at 
Birmingham he fell in with William Oobbett, who was 
then on his way to Manchester to contest that newly 
enfranchised town ; and the meeting between them was 
one which made a deep impression on Malcolm’s mind. 
IIo wrote a detailed account of it ; and there is much in 
the record which, whilst it illustrates his own character 
and opinions, exhibits the extraordinary pretensions of 
his opponent in an aspect ^Imniiliatiiig in the extreme, 
when the promises of the flatulent demagogue arc con- 
trasted with his performances.* 

At the hotel in Birmingham from which the Manchester 
coach was about to start, Malcolm, hearing a violent 
altercation in an adjoining room, asked who the noisy 
gentleman was, and was answered that he was Mr. Cob- 
bett. “The famous Cobbett?” asked Malcolm. “1 
don’t know what he is famous for,” said the waiter, “ but 
for abusing people.” Malcolm’s next question was 

* Whal a perfect illustration is seen men blustering on, the huetings very 
in tbia oaso of the truth eirunoiated by Tiolontly, who told the people what 
Mr. Roebuck in the September of this they were going to do, who, when they 
year (1856) at Bheffleld : “ The only came to that House, were like sucldng 
way to test any man is to send him to doves.” 
the House of Commons. I have seen 
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wlictlicr Llie boisterous gentleman was going in tlic 
coacli witli him to Manchester; and being answered in 
the affirmative, he made up his mind for some diversion. 
As soon as they were seated in the coach, Malcolm 
opened the conversation with some allusion to the recent 
conflict with tbe landlady, and having received a reply, 
flavored "with a few emphatic oaths, he said to his com- 
panion; “ I inquired your name, and found it was Wil- 
liam Cobbett; mine is John Malcolm. Now, as we be- 
long to the very antipodes of politics, we had better stait 
with knowledge of each other, that we may battle in 
good fellowship along the whole extent of our journey.” 
“Agreed — agreed !” cried Cobbett; and from that mo- 
ment, until, as Malcolm said, he “ handed him over to his 
unwashed friends at Manchester,” their discussions and 
dispntations were incessant. 11c soon found that Cob- 
bett so interlarded bis discourse with oaths, and was so 
lavish in his use of such complimentary terms as “ rogue,” 
“rascal,” and “scoundrel,” that ho told liim tliut ho 
should not bo ofleuded if such words were applied to 
himself. “ You may call me a red ruffian of a soldier," 
said Malcolm, “ aud I, in tiun, will call you a demagogue, 
without any offence.” 

And so they talked on; and, with the exception of a 
few episodes on Farming, Horticulture, Cottage Economy, 
and the Management of Dairies, held high argument on 
the political state of England, France, and America; the 
condition of different classes of society ; the “ villanies of 
the Aristocracy ;” the distress and discontent of the Poor; 
the Church; the Currency; Taxes; the Press; the Corn 
Laws; Slavery; the East India Charter; “ and, above all, 
and mixed with all,” said Malcolm, “William Cobbett’s 
past deeds -and writings, and his future views and inten- 
tions, extended <is these would be by his certain return 
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to ParlianTcnt ; ibr of Oldham he lold me ho was secure, 
and he thought he had a good cdiancc of Manchester.” 

In rarliainenl, CohhcH, as he asbiircd his companion, 
was to do immense things — to bring down the bloated 
aristocracy, and to level all social distinctions : 

<‘‘Tlic aristocrats,’ said he, ‘will all ho lowered— and they 
want it. And then, as to your fundholders — have you any 
money in the Funds ?’ ‘ None.’ ‘ Have any of your hrotbers ?’ 

* One, with a very limited income, has it all in the Funds.’ ‘ Will 
you see him soon ?’ ‘ The day after to-morrow.’ ‘ Well, tell hiin^ 
that William Oohhctt advises him to sell out; for he assured, if 
my head is on my shouldei's tliis day two years, the Three per 
Cents, will bo at 30.’ I laughed. ‘You may he merry,’ he 
said, ‘ but all this, and more, will happen. Your Whigs and 
Tories may — and, if they have any sense, will — unite; but it 
will not save them. I have done much, hut I will do more yet. 
Matters ripen fast. I shall soon commence when in rnrliamcnt.' 

‘ With what shall you begin ?’ I asked. ‘ The Mummers^ ho 
replied. ‘Who are they?’ I asked. ‘Why, the follows with 
tho hag-wigs' and uniforms, who move and second the address to 
the King. That nonsense 1 shall upset.’ ‘I do not think it,’ said 
1. ‘ I hope and trust that this and other usages of our I’arliamcnt 
will ho defended against you and other lladicals, who would de- 
stroy every usage, as well as every institution, of tho country.’ 

‘ Then all soldiers should ho done away — all pay and pensions 
should he struck off.’ ‘ Those that have served their country?’ 
said I, ‘ Why, hero am I, travelling with William Ooh'&ctt; 
having served my country forty-seven years, I diould not he able 
to pay my fare.’ ‘ No, no,’ said he; ‘ I would have consideration 
for those who had done real work ; hut fat, lazy fellows I hate.’ ” 

Then he spoke of what he had done, and what he had 
suffered in the cause of Beform — referring to his trial for 
seditious hbel in 1831, and giving an exaggerated ac- 
count of the discomfiture jof his opponents: 

“ ‘ You remember,’ he said, ‘ when I was tried about the ohop- 
sticks — the Mandarins as you call them. ‘ .We summened all 
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tlio Mini&Lcra as cvidouces. Tlioro they were in a rew. T wish 
yen had hcon there Lo see how I handled them — you are just the 
fclloAV to have enjoyed it. Tho firafc I look in hand was my Lord 
Chancellor Brougham, He is tho man Tor writing little books and 
spreading knowledge. ‘What has ho written on Chancery law ? 
I made my Lord Chancellor tell two lies in five minutes. That 
was enough for him. Tho next on my list was Lord Grey — head 
in the air — rather a fine head — ^Irc looked round and smiled. I 
chuckled at tho thought of bringing his head down, which I did 
by regular degrees, till it fell from the pei'pendioular to his qhest. 
I had little trouble with the others, but let them go on with their 
1 boasted proofs, keeping myself up, till I had fairly entangled them 
in their own web, and then I brought them to proper shame. 
They were a poor set.’ ” 

Having heartily abused tho Ministers, he began to 
lavish his scurrility upon the Tories — upon “ that old 
ruffian 'Wellington” — upon iho Twies and “Jaclc Wal- 
ters,” declaring that the no-wspapor stamp -would be taken 
olT early iii tlio session, and that then tho leading journal 
would not he wor tit sixpence. From dohn Walters ho 
turned to James Bilk Buckii^hain, asking Malcolm if he 
knew him. “Not personally,” said Sir John. “ You do 
not agree in his opinions about India ?” said Oobbett. “No ; 
I entirely differ Irora him,” returned Malcolm. “ I am 
glad of that,” rej oined Cobbett. “ He is a great cbarlatan : 
I despise him. I do not yet well understand the Indian 
question. I shall study it. My impression is that the 
country is very well governed by tbc Company — I am 
sure they will not govern it better. And as for IJucking- 
ham, he is a sorry fellow — a complete humbng.” 

Much more was said in the same blustering and 
abusive strain. But -even stage-coach journeys in those 
days had an end, and Manchester was reached at last. 
How Malcolm then took leave of his opponent may be 
told in his own words; 

2 q2 
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“ Whoa WQ ai’i’ivod at MaiioliCbtor, a £>ol of followa called 
la WilUain Oobbott in tbo coacli?’ ‘ Here lie is, my good^^. » ’ 
lows,* I said; and 1 got out to make way for tliclr fiiend. ‘ V*^.' 
said I to him, ‘ the journey has been made short by our cl 
sions — shall wo meet again?’ He held out his hand to 
‘ You are very bad,’ ho said, ‘ but you may concelvo wha' 
cally sot you belong to, when I declare you arc ouo of ti.. ^ 
of them that I have over met. I dcsiic two things at parting^ 
— one, that you may fail in every attempt you make to get into 
Parliament; the other, that you may have moral courage enough 
to bravo the opinions of your friends, and let William Oobbett 
come and see you at Warfield, and while he gives you the best - 
advice about planting apple-trees and gardening, you will answer 
him some plain questions about India, or tell him where he can 
got correct information.’ ‘ As to Parliament,’ I said, ‘ your wish 
-will certainly be gmtified, for there are circumstances which make 
mo without hbpe of being returned ; but I go to fight, as well as 
I can, Radicals and Radical docti-incs. With rcgarcl to Warfield, 
if you come I shall bo glad to sec you, and benefit by your ox- 
poricnco and knowledge as an horticulturist, whicli I know to ho 
considorahlc. As to answering your questions, or directing you to 
correct information about India, I never can have any hesitation 
in doing so to any man ; and if you arc in Parliament, Avliich you 
say is ccilain, 1 shall bo pleased to find you take a correct view of 
that question.’ And here wo parted.” 

With little hope of attaining liis object, Malcolm con- 
tinued his joimiey to Scotland ; and in the course oi^ a 
few days all his doubts and misgivings were realised. 
Porty-eight hours spent at Dumfries convinced him that 
he had not the remotest prospect of success. He found 
the Conservatives broken and dispirited; the Radicals 
firm and united. It would have been mere folly to go to 
the poll ; so he put forth a manly, plain-spoken address 

Ao the electors, and retired from the contest.* 

• 

Ou the 14ith of December, Mai- days — I bad no ohaaoe of success ; 
oolm wrote from Bumfoot to Lord Sel- but oven under that oonviotiou, if the 
kirk: "Iwas only at Dumtries two gentlemen and manyrespootable grades- 
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But aUliough tlio dream of representing the boroughs 
of liis native county had thus Hided away, all hope of 
sitting in the new Parliament had not disappeared with 
it. A new and unexpected prospect opened out before 
him in the very moment of failure. Dumfries had re- 
jected him ; but Carlisle invited him to come to her suc- 
cour. He received a communication from the latter town 
which stimulated him to cross the border. Ho arrived 
there a few hours after he received the invitation, and 
f was, as he said, “ literally taken out of a coach, and asked 
to head an attack against that revolutionary emblem, the 
tricolored flag.” 

He found a Whig and a Radical in the field. Ilis chief 
hope of success lay in a coalition with the former. But 
the Wliig coalesced with the Radical, and from that time 
Malcolm’s hope of success was gone.* The corporation 

men who quite cononrred with my son- loti or 1o tho Dnko of Wollingloni 
liincnls had olioscu to unilo (1 care “ Tho jjaincipal goullonioii, ilio iiiagis.- 
not in how small a numher) and make tralcs, iho oorporalion, and tho old 
head against the hU'ooui of Jladioalisai, freemen, amounling io between two 
Ihoysliould have had my utmost eflorts Imiulrod and three Imiulred, T found 
to tlio last, and good might Jiavo boon promiit to face 1ho mob, on whom Mr. 
done by forming a rallying point ; but, James (tho lladioal) has rolled hithorto, 
in and about JJumfrios, whioh town and coiitimics fo roly, for siicooss. 
must relurn tho member, thoro is no Mr. Howard, junior, of Corby Onstlo, 
disposition to show front.” In another Imd sonic of tlio froomcn, and a eonsi- 
lotler, addressed to tho Duke of Wd- dorahlo majority of ncwly-onfraiiohisnd 
lington, ho wrote, about tho samo time : statesmen, &o. It ronmiuod wil.h him 
" 1 would have fought to the lost, if I whether myself or James should suo- 
ooulU have brought ton respoctnblo coed. My friends thonglit the insults 
gontlomeii and an equal numhor of Howard had received from James, fol- 
tradesmen togotlier, with the rosolu- lowing his professed hatred of Eadi- 
tion of openly proclaiming their sup- calism, and the high feelings of his 
port to those Conservative principles family, would prevent a coalition. They 
whioh privatdy and separately they wore mistaken. It took place, and 
professed; but this was impossible, from that time my success wm impos- 
They are disunited and dispirited — siblo. All I could do was to insist on 
thrown into a now positiou without tho two members confessing this ooali- 
local loading men. Though they sec tion, as the only condition on whioh I 
and lament tho danger, they have as would withdraw. They did so. Tho: 
yot formed no coinbiuation to avert or ground of failure was established, and 
defeat it.” , the Whig induenoo lowered, by Iho 

* Tho following is Malcolm’s ac- allianoo.” 
count of tho coalition, as given in a 
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and some of the local gentry and liiylicr class of Irades- 
mon were with him ; but among the towiihincn gcuorally 
there was a high-presbure Liberalism which daunted the 
tricolor as its symbol. Malcolm said that “ a worse or 
more desperate sot did not exist bi England but this 
was only the language of the Toryism of the day, and 
meant little more than that the Eadicals were triumphant. 
He was, of course, called upon for pledges ; but he refused 
to give any, whilst he freely declared his sentiments, 
mixed good-humoredly with people of all ranks, and 
attamed some personal popularity even among those who 
were resolute to vote against him. If they could not 
concur in his opinions, they could at all events appreciate 
his manliness of character, and laugh at his jokes. 

So Malcolm returned to Burnfoot — ^iiot at all crest- 
fallen, scarcely even disappomted — to spend there a few 
quiet days, and then again to immerse himself in business 
from whicli, whether in Parliament or out of Parliament, 
nothing could ever induce him to detach himself so long 
as he beliovt'd lliat his work would he serviceable to his 
country. IIo spent his Christmas — the last he was over 
to spend — ^with Lady Malcolm, at Hastings. But early 
in the new year he was agaui in London — again with the 
oar in his hand. “I am working day and night, ”,hc 
wrote to his brother Charles, from the Oriental Club, on 
the 25th of January, “to bring out my volume on the 

Indian Administration And then Warfield and 

‘Lord Clive.’ I am half ruined with completing my 
house, and putting the estate in order; but it is my resi- 
dence for life, and the concern, I take care, shall neither 
hurt any person living, nor those who come after me.” 
He was dwelling at this time in “ a small lodging” in 
Prince’s-street, Hanover-square ; but he had become, as 
he wrote to his brother, “ quite recpncilgd to personal 
privations.” He was living in the future — dreaming wf 
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the happy homo at WarhoM, whore he was to ond his 
days, ail uiiambitioua country goiitloman,'’* surrounded 
by his family and his books, in the peaceful enjoyment 
of lettered retirement and domestic love. Alas, for the 
vanity of human hopes aud human wishes 1 
I am drawing to the end of my story. Throughout 
the months of February and March, Sir John Malcolm 
was assiduously employed in the completion of his work 
on the Administration of India, and in the collection 
and arrangement of information wMch might otherwise 
contribute to the elucidation of the great question which 
was then before the Grovernment, and would soon be 
before the Parliament of the • country. The future con- 
stitution of the East India Company was to be determined 
— the extent of its powers and privileges to be defined. 
Commercial monopolies had become odious to the people, 
and the exclusive trade with China — the last remnant of 
the Company’s mercantile privileges — ^was now about to 
be sacrificed to the Genius of Reform. Sucli a sacrifice 
was the inevitable result of the social progress of the last 
twenty years. No writing — no speaking; not all the 
books and pamphlets, all the public lectures and popular 
addresses ; all the efforts of hired or volunteer scribes 
aud orators could save the doomed monopoly. But not 
tho less gallant on that account was the stand that was 
made for its preservation. And Sir John Malcolm, who 
looked upon the attempt to overthrow the East India 
Company, in its capacity of a mercantile corporation, as 
a part of the general scheme of destructiveness which had 
been mapped out by the rampant Radicalism of a deluded 

" My manaion being on the point romainclor of my life, tho duties of a 
of completion,” he wrote to the Duke country gentleman, I do believe that I 
of Northumberland, on the 8th of Pe- shall bo of as much, if not more, use 
Wary, “ X leave loivu m April, and in tbaii in any otbor positioa in such 
an effort to perforjn well, duiing tho times.” 
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])oop](*, was pi’opavctl in this conjuncture' to place liiniscH’ 
at the licad of tlio Coii'^cvvativc anuy. 

But a greaLcv leveller — a more dcblrucLivc ageirt tlian 
this Genius of Eefovin — was now abroad in the laud. 
The spring of 1833 is still rcniombcrod soitoav fully by 
thousands of English families. The Cholera — then, a 
.strange and mysterious visitor — ^liad appeal od amongst us 
in tliG preceding j’car. But early in 1833, an epidemic 
of the true English type committed greater ravages, es- 
pecially in the metropolis, than the pestilence which had 
.swept over us from the East. The Influenza Avas filling 
our bouses with mourning, and robing our people in 
black. It attacked Sir John. Malcolm. “ I am confined 
to the house with a bad cold,” he wrote, on the 22nd of 
February, “By the 15th of March, I shall publish my 
volume on the Administration of India, and then go 
to Berkshire and bothci'' myself as little as possible Avith 
either Indian or other politics, beyond the active per- 
formance of my duties as a country geirtloman, Avhich 
ere long may, as tlio supporter of loyalty, orilcr, and re- 
ligion, bo one of the most important stations of the 
country. I hear the plans for India have been propounded. 
I know not Avhat they arc — liut conclude the Company 
will be driven to the Avail. If they do not make a good 
battle, I shall desert them.” 

A few days after the specified date, the volume on the 
Government of India was published ; but its publication 
brought little or no relief to Sir John Malcolm. He did 
not then think that his Avork was done. In the conflict 
which had commenced between the Crown Government 
and the East India Company he Avas Avilling to take an 
active part, The Company were glad, indeed, to secure 
the services of such an ally; and Malcolm, knowing that 
much was expected from his coadjutancy, gave himself 
again to this new toil in his old unstinting way ; and Asith 
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a willing spirit, in spito of the weakness of tlio Ilcsli,prc- 
])arocl to place himself in the van Lo resist the contem- 
plated usurpations of the Government.® Pie was in 
constant communication with the chief functionaries of 
the India House, especially Avilh Mr. Melvillf — assidu- 
ous in the collection and arrangement of facts, the pro- 
duction of which might be serviceable at such a time.J 
In the latter part of March, the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the East India Company and their 
privileges were divulged. The commercial privileges of 
the Company were to cease, but the territorial government 
of India was still to remain in its hands. It was necessary 
that with as little delay as possible the Ministerial propo- 
sals should be brought before the Proprietary body. The 
Court of Directors, after much consideration and much 
discussion, had determined on their acceptance, and re- 
commended this course to the Proprietors. A Special 
General Court was convened for the discussion of the 
question on the 15lh of April. It was concerted at the 


^ Wriling on tlic 30tli of March 
to Mr. Molvill, Malcolm said : “ Tho 
more I look iiilo the subject, tlio more 
I lake alarm at the arbilrary course 
of the Board of Control. Mr. Grant 
moans to rido over you, mounted upon 
his -wai'-horso ExciVomont — dam by 
Jealousy, own brother lo Ignorance 
said to Violciioo. Tho forraor borso is 
still in high repute. Tho lal tor known 
to ho very steady, but apt to bolt.” 
In another loiter, Malcolm wrote ; 
" My house will ho funiishod about 
the Isl of May for ray family. I go in 
on tho 0th of April. Tliank God, wo 
shall be all togctlicr at last. But the 
concern has half muicd me. I shall 
show gentlemen I can live quiet j and I 
have a right to do so. I am quite aware 
1 abandon all inlluonoo; but having 
made my last effort j;o stem innovation 
and rashness in Ihdian concerns, I shall 
^qnit ^rilh a clear oonacidhoe.” 


i Now Sir James Cosmo Ifclvill, 
.B. 

J " It would bo of groat uso,” lio 
wrote to Mr. Molvill, “ if, besides Ibo 
general and important point s ouAvlucli 
1 shall look to yon for aid, you could 
got sorao OHO of your mates lo prepare 
a disspction of tho actual Immclics 
of business in Ibo departments — 1lio 
numbers employed at homo and abroad, 
from governors to ])ortoi3 ; the annual 
vacancies ; tho duties of tho Eh’ootors 
in detail; tho allotment of your spa- 
cious buildings; the oonvcihoucc of 
your present position for your notnal 
duties ; tho mixed business in offices, 
&c., &o. If tho said niato made out 
this in a oonoiso form, it would afford 
excellent data for some words upon 
tlio details of their measure, and tho 
probable mode of Ihoir operation in 
the constitution of tho Court.” 
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Fndia J louse that at this Court a scries of Kosolutions 
should 1)0 brought forward, expressive of the opinion of 
the Proprietors, that if Parliament shoald consider it ex- 
pedient that the administration of India should be kept 
in the hands of the Company divested of their commer- 
cial character, the Company should not shrink from the 
undertaking, “provided that powers be reserved to enable 
the Company efficiently to admmistcr the Government, 
and that their pecuihary rights and claims be adjusted 
upon the principle of fair and liberal compromise.” 

It was expedient that these resolutions should be 
moved by a proprietor of high position and large in- 
fluence — a man whose very name would be sufficient 
guarantee that the proposals of Government might be 
accepted with honor to the Company and with advan- 
tage to the people of India. It was conceived that Sir 
John Malcolm was the one of all others, the prestige of 
whoso career, and the reputation of whoso character, 
would most surely secure for the Ecsolutions the favor- 
able consideration of the Proprietary body; and he was 
invited, therefore, to move them. lie was not one to 
shrink from the task, and his consent was easily ob- 
tained. But he was in a very unlit state to make any 
such exertion; and as the day approached, it became 
more and more apparent that the sick-room, and not the 
crowded Court, was the place to which Sir John Mal- 
colm ought to betake himself in the then enfeebled state 
of his health. But it was represented to him that the 
loss of his expected aid would be severely felt in such 
an emergency; and his friends at the India House be- 
sought him to go down to LeadenhaU-street on the ap- 
pointed day, if only to move the Eesolutions, without 
taking part in the debate. 

It was imprudent to go — but he went. -He rose from 
his rick-bed and went down to LeadenMll-stfeet, girding 
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liiiTisclf up for a great effort, wlion he ought to havo hocu. 
quietly nursing himself at home. The meeting of Pro- 
prietors was unusually large and unusually excited. Men 
little accustomed to swell hy their presence that ordi- 
narily lethargic assembly, now entered the Court-room 
with grave and earnest faces, expressive of a deep sense 
of the importance of the occasion. All felt that their 
very existence, as a corporate body, was threatened; that 
a great and perhaps destructive change was impending ; 
and some believed that they had now to contend for the 
preservation of their property, no less than for their 
future privileges and powers. 

After the usual routine-work had been gone tlirough, 
a long, elaborate, and very able minute, by that great 
bulwark of the Company, Mr. Tucker, was read in Court; 
and then Sir John Malcolm rose to move the Ecsolutions 
which had been placed in hk hands. After alluding, in 
terms of high coraraondatiou, to Mr. Tucker’s dissent, 
and speaking of tho importance of the question before 
the Court, he briefly referred to his own personal expe- 
riences. “ I speak not,” ho said, “ as a mere theorist, 
but as one who is guided hy experience, for I havo hocu 
in the Company’s service from a hoy. I have served 
nearly fifty years; and having seen much of India, I can 
safely declare that the records of the Company afford hut 
'a faint picture of the diCflcultics which attend the proper 
government of that empire.” He spoke then of these 
difG.culties — of the manner in which they had been over- 
come; of our proud position in India; of the benefits 
which England derived from her Indian Empire, and of 
the dangers which threatened to undermine our power. 
Then he dwelt upon the necessity of caution in treating 
so large a question — of considering it in aH its lesser as 
well as its greater bearings. “ We must keep in mind,” 
• he said, “ the wise observation of Edmund Burke. ‘ I 
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have lost all 0])inioii,’ said that groat orator, ‘of your 
aioaggermr/ majors, having ever found tlio truth lurk 
ill tlie liLtlo minors of circiirastaiicos,’ ” 

lie then advcrliCd lo l.ho negotiations which had taken 
place between his Majesty’s Ministers and the Court of 
Directors, and to tlic papers which had been published 
on the subject. “ If the negotiation takes the turn which 
I hope it will,” he continued, “ I am of opinion that the 
Court of Directors will still continue to be a strong, inde- 
pendent, intermediate body between his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters and India. If that point is admitted, it will be 
easy to settle and arrange all the rest.” He then entered 
into the details of the question — the points at issue be- 
tween the Company and the Govenunent; foremost 
among which was the matter of the trade with China. 
Of this ho spoke as of something which it was desirable, 
but whicli, in the existing temper of the times, it was 
barely possible, to retain, and added : 

“I will not enter into nil the probnblc consequences of the 
opening of this trade — will not now discuss wliotlicr tho inci- 
obants engaged in it will reap profit or loss — I only state a few 
leading facts, wliioli lend to make mo regret that the proposed 
change is to take place at all ; because I think, in tho first place, 
that it is nearly impossible for tlio Company to conduct the poli-, 
tioal government of India without tho assistance derived from the 
trade ; and secondly, because it funiishes a sure and certain remit- 
tance to this country, out of which the dividends of the pro- 
prietors and tho annual stipends and pensions of the officers and 
servants of the Company are paid.” 

Then he dwelt upon that great and most imperative 
fact — the necessity of some harrier between India and 
the influences of Party at home, saymg ; 

“Again I repeat, that India requires a sbrang Govemmenjb, 
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{loncluctcd ty men wlio will faco calumny, and wlioso only fear 
is tlic (lisappvobadon of their own conscience. Tlioso persons, 
however, require efficient protection in England; and it is on 
this as well as on other grounds that I have formed my decided 
opinion, conQrmcd hy long experience, that India cannot he pre- 
served in prosperity unless there exists a strong intermediate 
body between that empire and the throne.” 

Upon this necessity he dwelt earnestly and emphati- 
cally, pointing out the evils that resulted from the 
absence of anytliiug like an Indian public in England, 
and dwelhng upon the advantages that would arise from 
the existence of an Indian constituency in England, Avith 
power to return members to Parliament : 

“Puhlio opinion," ho said, “I affirm, in all its shapes — from 
the clamor of a multitude to its most calm and rational expression 
— is now all potent in England, and unless there is a body of men 
conneoted hy common interests, common feelings, and coraiaou 
lies, who derive respect from their condition and clmractcr, if not 
from numher, arrayed to defend India, I shall feel slight liopcs 
as to tho long conllnuancc of that empire in health and prosperity. 
I shall hero stale my sentiments on this suhjcci, to which I have 
given the greatest attention. 1 have been long satisfied that it is 
indispensable there should be an Indian public in England — ■ 
T mean a body who take a deep interest in Indian allairs, and 
Avhoso duties and piivilcgcs connect them hy higlipr motives than 
tlio ties of pecuniary concerns with our Eastern Empire. I see 
t}o better mode in which such a body cun he formed than hy 
adding India bondholders, who have the same interest in the 
prosperity of India, to tlic stockholders, and forming them into a 
consti tuenoy, who, besides electing Directors, may return some 
members to Parliament, chosen from persons with specified quali- 
fications, who will not only represent tho interests of India, but 
give strength to an intermediate Government. I will not dwel 
on this subject : I have expressed ray opinion upon it in tho 
House of Commons ; I have published them in a recent work on 
the Government pf India ; I will only assert that, at this moment, 
there is not a borough with two thousand inhabitants and throe 
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hunOrcil tcn-ponnd houses which has escaped Schedule A, that 
has noi its local intoresls, Its petty corporation, and its constables, 
better defended against attack or onluinny than the vast popula- 
tion of India, and the thousands of public servants and British 
residents in that distant quarter of the globe.” 

It was no(, ho said, on the comparatively narrow 
grounds of comincrco or of wealth that ho pleaded tho 
cause of India to representation and protection ; it was 
to enable England to discharge the awful obligation of 
governing a hundred millions of human beings. That 
was the one great subject of cousideration; that alone 
had actuated the Directors of tho East India Company 
in their negotiations with his Majesty’s Ministers. “And,” 
ho added, “ I should despise myself if any lesser con- 
siderations weighed for a moment against what has been 
my object, as an humble individual, through life — ^tho 
promotion of Ihc happiness and prosj)crity of tho people 
of India.” 

And with that ho moved the Resolutions, and then sate 
do^Yn, or rather sunk doAvu, hi his place, lie had spoken 
for tivo hours; aud though tho deep interest Avhicli ho 
took in the subject, and the conviction that ho was lis- 
tened to Avilh iUvor by a large proportion of his hearers, 
had sustained him throughout Avhat in his enfeebled 
state of health was a great effort and a sore trial to him, 
it was obvious, as he proceeded with his address, that tho 
little factitious strength which he had forced into his 
service was failing him, and that it was only by a reso- 
lute exercise of the will that he was enabled to deliver 
the closing passages of his speech. But the exertion was 
very painful, and when he sate down ho fainted away. 

He returned home — weary, exhausted; hut with the 
proud satisfaction of having done his best in a good 
cause. The debate was resumed on the^ following day, 
nnd Malcolm, though but little recovered from his fatigue, 
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aiid in a most iincorLain state of lioalth, was still to bo 
seen in tlic Court of Proprietors. Ho toolc little part in 
the discussion; probably, indeed, would have said no- 
thing, if his old antagonist, Sir Harford Jones, had not 
asked him whether ho had moved the Eosolutions of the 
previous day iu couscq[ucncc of any communication with 
the Crown Ministers — a question which he emphatically 
answered in the negative. On the 18 th, the 19th, and 
the 22nd, the Court reassembled; and on the last of 
tliese days, Malcohn spoke brieily in defence of the Eeso- 
lutions. On the 23rd, the Court met again; and on the 
25 th the debate was concluded, but it does not appear 
that on either of those days Malcohn was in Lcadcnhall- 
street. The excitement, the fatigue, and the exposime 
to the indemeut spring weather, had brought on a return 
of his complaint. “ I regret to say,” he wrote to Sir 
Eodcrick (then Mr.) Murchison, “that I am quite un- 
able to attend the committee'* to-day, having had a re- 
lapse, from going out, of this vile iiilluonza ; but I shall , 
‘if alive, be with you on the 27th instant.” But ho was 
not able to fulfil his intention. His constitution was 
more shattered than he believed. 

It was sorely against the wishes of his family that Sir 
John Malcohn, throughout all the sickly spring of 183D, 
had continued to load a laborious life in Loudon, iustoad 
of seeking, as ho was repeatedly urged to do, temporary 
relaxation and change of ah at a mild watering-place. 
Lady Malcolm had been compelled, by the state of her 
health, to spend the winter and spring at Hastings, and 
there she continually besou^t Sir John to join her. Ho 
had never ceased to wish that he could obey, without 
self-reproach, the affectionate summons, but a strong sense 
of public duty had kept him a prisoner in the metropolis; 
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and ovouAvlicn the India- House debaioa were at au cud, 
he Avas iimvilling to leave Lho scoiio uiiLil the issue of the 
couLosL Avas declared,* or so long as there Avas the least 
chniico of doing any good hy his jn’cseucc. But this ro- 
uoAvod attack of ilhrcss, Avhikt it rendered more oarucst 
the remonstrances of his friends, aAvakcued him to a sense 
of the improvidence of thus Avasfcing his strength, perhaps 
his life; aiul he consented to leave Loiulon, IIo had 
heforo disguised from, his wife the real state of his health, 
making light of his aihnents, and alleging that he Avas 
quite equal to his Avork. But now he felt that it Avould 
he folly and imldndncss any longer to conceal that, if not 
seriously ill, he at least required nursing ; so he made liis 
arrangements to q^end a feAV quiet Avoeks at Hastings. 

On the tnorning of the 28th, he left Prince’s-sireef, 
in good spirits at the thouglit of so soon again seeing 
•his Avife and daughters. But ho had scarcely reached 
Charing-cross, Avhou that tremondous visitation Avhicli 
strikes down so many in the full exercise of tholi’ powci’s, 
and tnvas the vlgoi- of manhood lute the helplessness of 
the child, doseciidcd upon Sir John Malcolm, lie had 
directed that ]\is carriage should atop at the coach-olfice 
in order that some inquiries might he made about tlic 
places Avhich he had (aken in the stage. f The servant 
opened the door, and Avas about to ask for his orders, 
Avhen he saw that his master had sunk doAvn from the 
scat, and Avas lying insensible at the bottom of the car- 
riage. Dismayed by the fearful sight, he gave orders for 
an immediate return, at the utmost possible speed, to 
Princc’s-slreet. Medical advice was summoned. It was 

* A 1)01101 had boon called for at tlie f lie had taken places in the stage- 
end of the debate, and this had been ooaoh to Hastings; but intended to 
fixed for the Srd of May. The fate of proceed as far as Bromley or Seven 
Sir John Maloohn’a Hesolutions wore Oaks in his own c'nTlago, 
therefore undecided until that dale. 
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at oTTico pronouncGd tliab Sir Jolm Malcolm liad beea 
btrickeu by paralysia. 

Expresses were sent to Lady Malcolm at Hastings, 
and to Sir Alexander Campbell (Malcolm’s son-in-law) 
at Teddington, George Malcolm, Ms only son, was tlien 
witli Ms regiment in Ireland. Witli all tlie rapidity 
possible, in times when the railway was in its infancy and 
the electric telegraph was not, they whom Malcolm most 
loved hastened to his bedside. It was a sad sight to see 
him j he was incapable of articulation, incapable of intel- 
ligible gesture; and yet it was plain that Ms mind was 
unclouded, that he was eager to communicate with them ; 
but all means of communication were denied. Most 
distressing was this to the sufferer; most distressing to 
the loving hearts by which he was surrounded. Day 
after day passed, and still no improvement. His wife 
and son kept watch by him night and day; his brother 
Gilbert, who had come up from his country parsonage 
on receiving intcUigcuce of Sir John’s seizure, was fre- 
' quGut in his visits to the bedside, frequeut in his Chris- 
tian ministrations, earnest in his prayers. From the re- 
ception of the Saci’aincnt and from the Holy Scriptures 
which were read to him, the sick inan seemed to derive a 
blessed consolation; and ho joined in voiceless prayer 
..Avith Ms brother. 

He remained in this state for about ten days, utterly 
' helpless, unable to articulate, unable to make Mraself 
understood by signs or gestures. This was au especial 
source of trouble to all around Mm, for it was evident 
that there was some one thing regarding which he most 
earnestly desired to be informed — something that was 
pressing heavily on his mind. The 3rd of May, on which 
Malcolm’s Eesolutions were to be put to the ballot at the 
India House^^had come and passed, and he was eager tc 
know the result. His active mind, still unclouded, still 
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(I'wulling us over oil iinblic uirairs, ceased not, even hi that 
sad hour, -when iL scorned as though the voice which hud 
so recently risen loud ami eaincbt in debate was now 
still for over, to take Iho deepcbt interest in the issue of 
the contosl. To bo so cut oIl‘ at siicli a time from all com- 
muniontiou with the outer world, was indeed a sore trial. 
He exhibited from first to last uncommon swcelucsB of 
temper, but there evidently was some hidden source of 
distress. "What it was no one knew, until suddenly it 
ocemrod to Lady Malcolm to mention the result of the 
ballot* at the India House, and then there was an imme- 
diate change in his manner. lie subsided at once into 
a state of visible content; the smile of victory was on 
his facG. 

When, he had remained in this state for some ten or 
twelve days, ho began, contrary to tbc expectation of all 
around Jiiin, to rally, and he in some measure reco- 
vered liih bpooch. Troiu that lime his improvement 
was great and rapid, and hoim again entered (ho beating 
hcaiLa of the watchers by his bedside. So striking, in- 
deed, was the ebango, and such encouraging symptoms 
were apparent in the third week of May, that the Itunily 
scut out cards cxpros&ivc of thanks to the nunicrons in- 
quirers who had Hocked during hia illness to Sir John 
Malcohn’s door. Troops of friends had come every day, 
with anxious faces to learn for themselves the bulletin of 
the sick-room. Among these were many of the magnates 
of the land. The Duke of Wellington never failed in 
- his daily visit of inquiry, and was deeply disappointed 
that the inexorable mandate of the physician forbade him 
to appear at the bedside of bis friend. 

But aU these favorable symptoms which manifested 
themselves in the early part of the month, disappeared 

* Tlia roles Were— la favor of Sir Jolm Malcolm’s Eesolaiions, 477 ; against 
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towards the end of it. On the 25Lh of May — np to which 
period the patient’s improvement was so striking that he 
had once or twice been taken out for a little carriage 
exercise, and prcpai’atioiis were being made, in a hopeful 
spirit, to remove him to Warfield — the fond expectations 
of his family were dissipated. It is supposed that, having 
been taken out on that day, although an extremely un- 
genial one, by the special direction of his chief medical 
attendant, the keen air smote him, and that the shock 
was greater than his shattered constitution could sustain. 
AH the worst symptoms of his malady reappeared ; and 
from that time he never rallied. 

He suffered greatly, but he was brave and gentle in 
Ms suffering; and the love and gratitude which ho could 
not speak, wore written upon his dying face. The con- 
tinual presence of Ins beloved wife, who in that hour of 
trial was strong beyond her wontod strength, and who 
forgot her own siiITorings whilst she ministered to his, 
was an unfailing fsolacc to the last. When his hand was 
clasped in hors he was content. But human love could 
only cheer the few hours that were left to him ; no skill 
of man or londcrness of woman could arrest the great 
change that was approaching. 

On the 30th of May, there came tidings to Prince’s- 
street that the mansion at Warfield was at last coni- 
■[ffeted; that it was ready for the reception of the family. 
How earnestly had Malcolm looked forward to this hour 
— ^how strenuously had he exerted himself to hasten it — 
how fondly had he hoped beneath that roof to close his 
eyes upon the world for ever I But it was not to be. 
There was another mansion — one of many prepared for 
him — and on that very day, soon after the news came 
from Warfield, Sir John Malcolm, it is permitted to us to 
hope, passed into his Father’s house, and was at rest. 

2 B 2 
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lie WHS biii’iocl voiy piivaloly; only ilio mombors of 
his immccliato family followed him Lo Iho grave, Avhich 
had been jn’cpavcd foi' him in llu' vanltiS of Si. James’s 
Church, Piccadilly. IhiL many were anxious (,o mark, in 
the most enduring manner, Iheir seirso of his liigli deserts. 
"While the boily of Sir John Malcolm yel lay in the 
hnmblo lodging wherein he died, some of the most dis- 
tinguished of his friends met logethcr, and took counsel 
regarding the best means of doing honor to his memory; 
and the noble statue by Chantrey, in Westminster Abbey, 
remains to declare the result.’*’’ 

Nor was this the only monument which marks en- 
dnringly the respect and admiration of his countrymen. 
More than two years after Sir John Malcolm’s death, the 
hill which overlooks the town of Langholm was covered 
with a moving mnltltudo of people. Thousands of all 
classes — tlu' llorder gentry, the tradesmen and inaniifac- 
tiirors of the towai, the plaidctl shophenls of Toviot — 
were toiling on a Scialcinhcr morning np that sto(ip 
niountain-Kidc, to see laid the fu'st stone of a lofty oholisk'J 
which the inhahitaiits of his own nalivo county wore 
about to erect to the memory of one of whose; repulatioai 
they were so justly proud. Sir James Graham had come 

* This moiiumoni, 'wliioli wns orcol od guislipd as a siatci.nian, a wavrioy, wid 
subscriptions raised in Eualaud a man of IcUors ; dUintei'Csted, liberal, 
■without any public notiftoation, boars aud liospiiablo; ■n'onu in bis aflecliowi, 
tbo following inscription : and fvaulc in bis manners ; the admirer 

In memory of Majob-Geheiul Sib and patron of morit. !No less zealous 
John Malcolm, G.O.B, &o., bom at during tbo whole of his arduous and 
Bumfoot of Esk, Dumfiios-sliire, 1709, ovenlliil eaicor, for llie ivclfarc of the 
died in London, 1838, employed confi- natives of the East, tliaii for tiio ser- 
dcnlially_ in those important wars and vices of his own counliy, bis memory 
negotiations which established British is chciishcd by gralcfiu millions ; his 
Bupremaoy in Lidia. By the indefati- fame lives in the history of nations, 
gable and woU-direoted exertions of This statue has been creeled by the 
those oxtraordinavy mental and physical friends -whoni he had acquired by his 
powers witli which Providonee had cm.- splendid ttdonts, cininonl public ser- 
dowed liim, he bcoame alike distin-* vices, and private virtues.” 
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from NoLliorby to lay tlio foundatiou of lUo monument, 
and the ceremony was performed with masonic honors. 
Tor many a distant mile the pillar may now bo seen, 
“ grand against the sky.” Symbolising Malcolm’s career, 
it rises from the heather, and looks across the Border far 
into the grey distance.* 

But Sir John Malcolm has made for himself a monu- 
ment more enduring than that carved from the freestone 
of his native hills. He needed neither statue nor column 
to perpetuate his memory. History will do that for him. 
In the annals of our Indian Empire, no name more fre- 
quently occurs, or is more honorably mentioned, than that 
of Sir J ohn Malcolm. 

What he did, I have endeavoured to show; what ho 
was may, I trust, be fairly gathered from this story of his 
life. To sum up his character at the close of it, is to 


*■* Tho monuinoiit on Langholm Hill 
hoars the following iusoviption : 

* "Tho first slono of this Obnlisik was 
laid on llio Kith day of Soptoinber, 
ISSBj hy tho Itiglil lion. Sir James 
Graham, Burouct, of Notliorhy, Grand 
Master of tho Cumberland Lodge of 
Proemasons, aooompanlpd, in procps- 
sion, by llio Bretiiron of sovoral Ma- 
sonic Lodges, and by some thousands 
cf spectators, from both sides of tho 
noighbouring Border. 

<t> “ Tlie work was exooulod, according 
to the designs of Jtobcrl Howo, Esq., 
by a company of Masons of Langholm, 
wiio finished it in less than a year. 

"In honour of MAjon-GENsaAL Sia 
Joinr Malcomi, bom at Burnfoot in 
1769, Grand Cross of the Most Honor- 
able Military Order of tbeBath, Knight 
of the Persian Order of the Lion and 
Sun, E.R,.S., &c., &o., erected by his 
ooimlrymcn the men of Eskdalo, with 
tho aid of other friends, whom lie ae- 
quirei in the course of an active and 
ovoutfnl life, hy hi* private virtues, his 


splendid talents, and his cmiucut public 
services. 

"ConRdontiallycmployBdintboEast, 
from his youtli, in tho liigitcst pulitioal 
nud military a[rairs,by the iiulomligahlo 
exertion ol those extraordinary incutul 
ami physical iiowors with whioh Pro- 
vidence had endowed him, ho beoamo 
alike disliugnislicd in the arts of wav 
and of govonimoiit, in letters and in 
arms, and, at tho same time, no man 
was more liberal in .appreciating and, 
briuMUg forward merit in others, whilst 
ill the iutcrcourso of private lifo bo 
was the ornament and delight of every, 
society. 

"During the whole of his arduous 
and honorable career in tho service of 
Ms own country, having exerted him- i 
self with no loss zoal to improve tho 
condition and promote the happiness 
of the natives of India, whilst his fame 
lives ill tho liislory of nations, hia 
memory is ohorishoct in tho hearts of 
grateful millions.” 
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ix'poatj mucli Lliiil. luis boon iilroiuly AvriLlcu. 1 luivo 
liiburod to little jnirpoho it' Lliu roudoi’ has nut loamt that 
John Malcolm -was omhioiilly a man, manly j a man 
upon a large scale. Nutiu’c made him lor a hero. Of 
all the colchrated men who have contributed to build up 
the groat edifice of our Indiaii Jiinpire, he was the one 
most lavishly endowed witJi natural gifts. Ilis physical 
advantages were, indeed, pre-eminent. In any ago, and 
in any coimtry, they would have excited the admiration 
of his iellows. lie was formed in an athletic mould. 
Of a stature far above the common race of men, with a 
well-developed frame, a fine face, and a frank, open coun- 
tenance, he seemed made for vigorous action. A robust 
constitution and an unfading dow of animal spirits en- 
abled him to turn these physical advantages to the best 
account; and it seldom happened that ho was prevented, 
either by bodily languor or depression of mind, from 
giving free scope to his intellectual activity. 

Although 1 belie' ve that Malcolm owed much of his, 
bUGGOSs iu file to this ^iro-emiucut posscssiuu of the mens 
smia iu coijm'o suuo, there is nothing iu Uus, rightly 
coubidcred, to lower oiu’ o&timate of his intellectual and 
moral q^ualitics. But wo can never truly obtimalo either 
what a mail docs, or what a man is, without taking 
largely into consideratiou this matter of physical organisa- 
tion. Malcolm, was, as I have said, made for action;* 
and he was active almost beyond example. Movement 
was a law of his nature. The healthy mind would have 
been far less serviceable to mankind than it was, without 
the healthy body ; but the healthy body could have done 
little or nothing without the healthy mind. It was the rare 
combination of the two which made him almost a man sm 
generis. Indeed, I do not know an example out of the 
regions of romance in which so many remarkable quah- 
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ties, generally supposed to be antagonistic, -were com- 
bined in the same person. It is no small tiling to cope 
with a tiger in tlie jungle ; it is no small tiling to draw 
up an elaborate state paper; it is no small tiling to write 
tlio history of a nation ; it is no small thing to conduct 
to a successful issue a difficult negotiation at a foreign 
court ; it is no small thing to lead an army to victory ; 
and I thinli it may with truth be said, that he who could 
do all these things with such brilliant success as Sir John 
Malcolm, was a very remarkable man in a very remark- 
able age. 

It may be doubted as a general rule whether the union 
in the same person of many remarkable qualities is con- 
ducive either to the extent or the permanence of his re- 
putation. The numerous and varied successes of such a 
man as Sir John Malcolm jostle and dwarf each other, 
and have a distracting oiToeb upon the public mind. It 
is commonly said of a man so gifted that he would have 
boGir hold in repute as an eminent author, if ho had not 
boon a great soldier; or that he would liavc been 
esteemed as a great soldier, if ho had not been a great 
diplomatist and a great administrator. And it is rcaUy 
so common to turn the very largeness and overflow of a 
man’s gifts to his disadvantage, that I believe he often 
contracts his reputation in the world’s eye by that 
owhich, if there were no envy and no jealousy, no bitter- 
ness and no malice among us, would immeasurably 
extend it. The mathematician’s recluctio ad ahsmd/wm 
— “ a part greater than the whole, which is impossible”*— 
is practically held in high esteem by the world, when it ' 
sits in judgment upon the merits of such a man as Sir 
John Malcolm. But no one who does not take into 
account all that he did in the closet, in the council- 
chamber and in the field, and comprehend in one view 
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the nggi'ogatc of hia iidiiovcmcnts, can say how really 
groat he was. 

But alQiough it was in this remarkable union of many 
qualities that he dillbrccl chiefly from his cotcraporarios, 
he had other undeniable claims to take a foremost 
place among them. lie had talents for active life rarely 
excelled. Ills executive powers were of the highest 
order ; for his energies never failed, his sagacity was 
seldom clouded, and he had in a rare degree the faculty 
of condliatiug and enlisting men into his service, and 
rendering even stubborn circumstances obedient to his 
Avill. Hia honesty of purpose aud his goodness of heart 
invited the general confidence which contributed so 
lai'gely to his success. Men of all classes and all charac- 
ters — from the king upon bis throne to the poor ryut iu 
his mud hut, or the savage Bhccl ijv the jungle — felt that 
ho was one to be trusted, aud that they woi'c safe in his 
hands. No man ■was over more beloved by tbo natives of 
India, or 3norc succcasl'ul in his dealings with them. 
quarter of a century has passed away since ho shook tho 
dust of India off his feet for over', but his natno is still a 
liouschold word iu the months of the people. 

If I were asked in what ho chiefly excelled, I should 
say in tho art of governing men in a rude state of society. 
It was to his simplicity and manliness of character tha't 
he principally owed his extraordinary dominion over 
the minds of the natives of India. Ilis unpremeditated 
sallies were more effective than the ajtifices and con- 
trivances of other men. It was not Malcolm’s system, 
hut Malcolm himself that achieved so much. Other 
English gentlemen have made for themselves great 
names in India; but no one, perhaps, ever impressed his 
individuality so strongly on the minds of the people as 
John Malcolm-Sahib. They spoke — and there are old 
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men wlio sLill speak — of what he said, and whafc he did, 
and how ho looked, and love to recall his familiar image. 
Time was when any member of his family might have 
passed safely, iinder the escort of a single man, through 
places where others would have required the protection 
of a company of soldiers. 

That he made for himself so enduring a place in the 
hearts of the people is to be attributed, for the most part, 
to his accessibility. His doors were always open, and to 
high and low he was equally affable — nay, genial in his 
manner. He was altogether above the littleness of 
official exclusiveness and reserve. He gave himself no 
airs. He was not the slave of forms and precedents. If 
a timely joke would answer his purpose better than a 
Government regulation, ho made the joke and left the 
code on the shelf. In a word, he gave full scope to the 
honest impulses of a noble nature ; and if he was not, in 
some respects, the model of an official man, I, for one, 
think the better of him. 

For no man was more devoted to the public service, 
no man worked with a larger zeal, with more unweary- 
ing energy, or with a more absolute disregard of self. In 
his duty prompt at every call, he passed from one pro- 
vince, or from one country to another, thinldug as little 
df his personal ease as of his personal interest, and giving 
•himself up unstintingly and unwearyingly to the work 
in hand, until he had brought it to a successful issue. 
Whatsoever he undertook to do, he did with a full heart 
and a full brain. He identified himself with his public 
duties, and gave fiill measure overflowing of service to 
the State ; and he could never have done what he did if 
ho had been in any wise a formalist, or had shrunk from 
personal responsibility. The duties upon which he was 
employed ware mostly of an exceptional character, and 
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lit' performed tlieiu lu his own way, making raLlior 
oxaraplea for ollicrs iLiui following oxi&Ling official pal- 
tevns. And every Govoruor-Genoral imtler wliom lie 
served loiew well the worth of fauch soi’vico. 

And it was not only bccaitse ho Avas sure to do his 
Avork promptly and ed’ociiially that he Avas so trusted hy 
statesmen ol didorent vienrs and diffiii’cnt characters, but 
because the honor of his country was always safe in his 
keeping. lie never jeopardised the good faith of the 
nation. He made himself and his Government respected 
at every foreign Court to which ho Avas commissioned. 
It was IcnoAvn that he was firm and resolute ; that he was 
one not to be overreached; that subterfuges and evasions 
would avail nothing with him ; but it was known also 
that he was a man thoroughly to be trusted, that Mal- 
colm’s Avord once given the promise Avoidd never bo re- 
tracted or the pledge evaded; and there was not a native 
prince or a native statcsinan in India who wonhl not 
rather, Avhcu thoir oAvn or thcii* couulry’s interests wero^ 
at stake, negotiate Avith him than wilh men of a more 
yielding character. lie Avas Avholly incapable of any 
kmcl oi’ trickery ; and they conld appreciate hia honesty 
and truth, although they could not unitato his example. 

In all that ho did, whether for hia country or for liim- 
self, this pure sense of honor was conspicuous. lie rosb 
to high official station, Avithoutthe commission of a single*- 
act, or the utterance of a single word, that he could desire 
to be unrecorded. It is true that he made his own way 
in the world; that he did not forget what was due to 
himself, and unreservedly asserted his claims when he 
thought that they were disregarded. But this is only 
to say that he took^to himself the motto ol the most 
chivalrous of men, and inscribed npon his good sword 
the words, Aul mom mveniem emf fdoiom. He did 
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carve liis way to fortuno, but openly and lioncstly, and 
bolbre tbc world. Ho fairly asserted lus own rights, 
but bo resorted to no covert intrigues to secure tliom. 
It is no small proof, indeed, of tlio purity of bis inten- 
tions, tbe bones ty of bis endeavours, and the wortbi- 
ness of tbe means be employed, that at every step of bis 
career be desire^ that an ample record should be kept of 
tbe circumstances attending bis advancements. Copies 
of all bis letters relating to bis preferment were carefully 
preserved; and be greatly desired that bis Mends should 
be unreservedly acquainted with their contents. 

Such were some of tbe more prominent traits of the 
public character of Sir John Malcolm. His private 
virtues have been largely iUustratod in tbe preceding 
pages; but only those who knew him well, and were 
continually in bis society, can duly measure tlxeir extent, 
He was, in the largest sense of tbe words, tbe. most 
generous and charitable of men. I do not speak of mere 
jriving. It is easy to give. But bo gave and forgave 
with equal liberality. He was not capable of an unkind 
thought, or a harsh judgment. He readily found excuses 
for all who injured him ; and no conflict of opinion or an- 
tagonism of interests ever wrung from him a bitter word. 
His heart, indeed, overflowed with loving kindness to- 
W’ards all men ; and nothing could make him suspicious 
of bis fellows. He might be deceived, or be might be 
■wronged; but still bis faith in human nature was un- 
shaken, and be looked out upon tbe world with undimi- 
niabed hopefulness and cheerfulness, imparting to every- 
thing around him the hues of his o'wn sunny mind. IDs 
social qualities were of a very high order. He made many 
friends, and never lost one •whom he bad made. By the 
old and young he was equally beloved. For the latter 
be bad always great kindness and consideration; and 
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silLlioixgh lie was oAcn free jukI unreserved in their com- 
pany, ho kept parental watch over them, and led them, 
by precept and example, in the right way. “ Among all 
tho persons whom I have conversed with/’ wrote one 
who know him well, and who had both heart and head 
to apprccialo Malcolm’s character,'*^ “ he had tho keenest 
practical insight into human nature, and best knew the 
art of controlling and governing men, and winning them 
over to their good.” Ho was not a precisian about small 
things, and, therefore, his advice and exhortation were 
ever effective in great. He formed the characters and 
made the fortunes of more good officers than any man 
who ever served in India. He has been accused of 
clanship ; but this was only so far true, that when a 
relative or a neighbour camo rccommoudcd to him 
by high intrinsic qualities, Malcolm did his best to 
soi'vc him. It would bo easy to name men, owing every- 
thing to his ])alroungc, of whom ho know nothing until 
they made tliorasolvcs known to him by their desertS;^ 
Of one — ^thc most eminent and the most worthy, perhaps, 
of all his disciples — ^lic was wont to say, jestingly, when- 
ever this matter of clanship was alluded to in his pre- 
sence, “ Clanship, indeed 1 Why, look at our fricud j 

I picked him out of tho Bazaar.” 

But although Sir John Malcolm was, in so large a sense, 
a public man, and although, the social circle in which he 
moved was one of uncommon extent, he cultivated, as 
few have ever cultivated, the domestic charities, and was, 
in all the family relations, a model of purity and devotion. 
He was the most reverential of sons; the most affec- 
tionate of brothers ; the most loving and most faithful of 
husbands; the most tender and judicious of parents; the 


. The late Archdeaoou Hoi'e. 
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kindest and the most faitlxful of friends. Tho records 
of tlie dead, and the tesiimonioa of tho living, abun- 
dantly declare how deserving he was of the love, grati- 
tude, and respect which were so abundantly lavished upon 
him. “ He was always so kind,” said the attached friend 
whose words I have cited above, “ always so generous, 
always so indulgent to the weaknesses of others, while 
he was always endeavouring to make them better than 
they were; unwearied in acts of benevolence; ever 
aiming at the greatest, but never thinking the least below 
his notice, he could descend, without feeling that he sunk, 
from the command of armies and the government of an 
empire, to become a peace-maker in a village brawl. In 
liim dignity was so gentle and wisdom so playful ; and 
his laurelled head was girt with a chaplet of all the 
domestic affections.” 

There is little need that the biographer should dwell 
any longer, in this place, upon what it has been his 
privilege to illustrate in almost every chapter of his 
work. But there is one point on which I fear scant 
justice has been done to him in the foregoing pages. lie 
had derived in early youth, from religious parents, lessons 
of Christian doctiinc and principles of Christian conduct, 
which, although it was not his wont to make parade of 
these things, he held in solemn remembrance throughout 
„thc whole of his career, lie had over the highest re- 
spect for the truths of the Christian Church; and he 
lived in a state of incessant gratitude and thanksgiving 
to the benign Creator, whose good gifts had descended 
so copiously upon him. The sentiment of reverence was, 
indeed, as strong within him as that of love. He lived 
in eharity with all men; and he walked humbly with his 
God. 
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(Page 52.) — DEATH OE CAPTAIN CHEISTIE. 

DB. COBMIOK TO OBNEBAL MALCOLM. 

{Private.) 

Tabrooz, Nov. 23, 1812. 

Mt deak Sir, — My last letter to yoti ms written , I fancy, from 
the Prince’s camp at Ak Tuppah, when Sir Gore was about to 
march from thence to Teheran. The Prince kept me by force for 
winter. I resisted all I could, but in vain, ns Sir Gore 
ordered mo to stay. Would to Heaven I had succeeded, as I 
should not then liavo been a witness to all the misfortunes and 
calamities which have marked ILR.II.’s short campaign. His 
army is totally annihilated, his guns lost, and, what is infinitely 
worse than all, the amiable, bravo, and gallant Christie is no more. 
If it be any consolation to bo generally regretted, he is deeply so 
by all Persia. His amiable manners, his equanimity, and his 
bool, steady, and invincible gallantry, endeared him to all ranks of 
people, partioulaily to the Prince and to the soldiers : the former 
I saw twice in tears for the man who so nobly sacrificed his life for 
him. But I have not attended to my intention of giving you an, 
account of our misfortunes in regular order, and wiU, therefore, 
try to be more connected. 

Sir Gore came to the Prince’s camp as mediator between him 
and the Russian Oommissioner-in-Ohief in Georgia, who had 
come by appointment to the banks of the Aias, at a place called 
Uslandooz. Tlfe Prince kept about thirty-five miles at his own 
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hide of tlio river, the Ruhbian rdiisoil (,o como lo him, aiul no 
meeting took plneo botweeu tlicm. A Jtns&itm General was sent 
to the Priuec’a camp lo jiroposo the appointment of deputies on 
nil aides, to meet on the himka of the Aias, the Russian Commis- 
sionor-in-Cliief having retired ns fur on Ins side na tlie Prince was 
on this from Uslandooz. 'rhis arrangement took place ; the depu- 
ties met for some days, hut all ended in nothing. The Russians 
would not cede anything, ua they at first promised, and the Per- 
sians would not ho satisfied with any arrangement with the status 
quo j^rwsentium for its basis, so that no arrangement or accommo- 
dation could bo agreed upon. 

Before Sir Gore left Tahreez lo come to the camp, a report 
reached ns that a peace had taken place between England and 
Russia ; and this was in some degree confirmed by a letter to the 
same purport from an officer belonging to tbo Russian ships in tbo 
Caspian to Major D'Arooy and tbo English ofllccrs who were 
opposed to thorn in that quarter. Sir Gore immediately wrote to 
Major D’Arccy Jiot to nllorv tlic English Lo ho opposed in any 
manner lo the Russians, and they all, in oonst'cpicnco, loturncd lo 
.tlio Ibiuee's camp, wliioh tlioy had reached bcloro the Emba.^.sy 
arrived. As there was a good deal of ml.sundei'slanding, enmity, 
and hotlamaj/lit'O bcLw('0U Mirza Buzoi>rg and Sir Gore, the hitler 
was very nn.'cious for an opportunity of Avithdrawlng iho Euglisll* 
oiru!or.s from iho field. In all his letters to tliu Riassinn, and jiar- 
tioularly to Lho Ocnoral Avbo came lo our camp, lie boasted of 
liaving withdrawn the assislauco of the Mngllsh officers from the 
Prince upon the mere nnconfirmcd report of a pence in Europe; 
ho abused Mirza Buzoorg and all Persians heartily to ihom, and 
assured them no Englishman shoidd in future assist Persia in the 
field. In this temper of mind the negotiations wore commenced; 
and when Sir Gore found that thc^ Russian would not think of 
ceding, as he at first promised (having said ho was ready and 
authorised to code), lie became irritated and angry with cvciy- 
tbing Russian, and, of course, agreed that tbo Persians were mode- 
rate and right in all they demanded. The English officers were 
now ordered out of camp. Major D’Arcoy, Major Stone, tlie two 
Lieiitenants Willocks, and Major Douville (a Erenobmaii whom 
we have hero) returned to Tahreez, but the Prince and bis Minister 
prevailed on Sir Gore to allow our dear friend Christie and 
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Lindsay, wiLli thirteen tlrill sergeants, to remain. Tioing kept in 
camp without any spooifio orders how to conduct themselves, and 
knowing the Prince intended them to light, although Sir Gore, 
perhaps, did not, Christie came to breakfast with Sir Gore the last 
day he was in camp, and asked him openly whether they wore to 
fight or not. His answer was, “ I am deaf and blind, and if gen- 
tlemen think proper to knock their own heads against a wall, I 
cannot help it j" or words very nearly to this effect. The con- 
sequences of this indefinite answer it was not difficult to foresee. 

I asked Christie, the moment we came out, if he intended to fight 
against the Tlussians; he answered, “ Yes ; I was in doubt before, 
but now I cannot be ofiF." 

We now marched towards the Aras, and Sir Gore towards 
Teheran. Four or five marches brought us on the banks of the 
river, where we encamped with our front towards it. Hero it 
ran from west to cast, so that we faced duo north, with a small 
river running into the Aras on our right. We had been here for 
ton days, in undistui'bed quietness, and blind, incautious security, 
wlicn, on tbo 31st of October, about eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, W'O wore most completely and effectually surprised by the 
Russians. Nobody in camp had any idea of their approach till 
they had advanced through a clear and open plain to within a 
ibw hundred yards of us, and wore in possession of a little hill in 
onr rear, which commanded every part of the camp, before our 
men could fall in. At this time Lindsay was on the other side 
of the Aras with all his Topechccs, wailing for Iho Prince, to 
accompany him hunting. When the order for this had been 
given, the day before, Lindsay remonstrated three times; but in 
viSn. The report of tho approach of the Russians rcaobed him 
beyond the river, and be returned (a fursukli at least) full gallop, 
and just reached his guns when the Russians gained the little hill. 
Had they advanced right into tho camp they must have reached 
the guns on our left long before Lindsay. With the greatest 
difficulty he mounted them, and got them ofif, with only about ten 
or twelve rounds for all his thirteen guns. Christie had during 
this time drawn up his men, as well as hurry and confusion would 
admit of, between the camp and the hill the enemy had gained 
possession of, being determined here to oppose their entrance into 
camp. They opened from above a gun upon him, with a smart 
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ih’o of mnskolry, and immediately about ilircc humlrod men de- 
scended the little hill, opening and extending ihoii- files, and 
advanced upon him. While preparing his men to charge them 
an order from the Prince arrived to retreat ncroiia the little river 
on our right. Christie sent tv sergeant to represent to him the 
impropriety of retiring, and the necessity of charging and annihi- 
lating the small body of the enemy that was in front of him. The 
Prince got into a passion, abused Englishmen and all tliat was 
English, galloped up himself to the Sirbaz, seized their colors, 
and delivered them to a Ghokm, telling the rascals to run away ; 
which of course they did, except two companies, who, from 
personal attachment, still stuck to Christie, and behaved gal- 
lantly. With these he followed the troops the Prince had made 
retreat, carrying away with him some wounded officers and men 
that were left on the ground. Lindsay, after having Grod away 
the few rounds he had (3lb. shot out of six-pounders), and per- 
ceiving the danger ho was in, retreated with his guns across the 
little river after the other troops had led the way. Hero the 
Prince, not knowing tliat ho had no ammunition, commenced the 
most extravagant abuse of him for not continuing to Gro oven 
imthont ammunition. Lindsay relumed his sword, and gave 
over charge of the guns to the Subadar, saying ho would not 
Gght. again for the Shnh-Zaclch. In a few minutes the PrincC ~ 
oamo to him, begged and entrcatcil liim to forget what ho had 
said, and not to leave him in his distress. Lindsay agreed. 

We wore irow driven out of our camp, which the enemy got 
quiet possession of, having lost everything we possessed in the 
world except the clothes we wore and the horses we rode. Abbas 
Mirza collected his scattered troops, and took a position witMii 
shot of the enemy, and divided from him by the little liver wg 
had crossed, and about six hundred yards of ground filled with 
jungle. As Lindsay had no ammunition, he proposed to the 
Prince to head twenty of Ins own men and tliirty or forty 
Gholams, and to make a dash into our own camp, and carry off 
some rounds in the best way they could. This was agreed to. 
They mounted and set off, but not a Gholam (except one single 
man) stuck to him. With his own twenty and this man, they suc- 
ceeded in carrying off six rounds of ammunition each man, and 
returned. 
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In this now position our right wtis uiidor a little hill, or tttppahf 
which the Persians intended to strengthen, and had already com- 
menced, as ithcro was a half-dug ditch and several holes around it. 
Our front faced our own camp, out of which wo were driven by 
the Russians, who now possessed it; and. our left extended along 
the banks of tho river I have so often mentioned. The Prince 
ordered Christie to take two companies and skirmish with tho 
enemy in tho jungle that divided us; and as wo had noAV got a 
little ammunition, Lindsay took two guns to oppose two or 
three of theirs, which were on tho opposite hank, and firing upon 
us. They both succeeded famously, as, after a few rounds, the 
Russians pulled hack one of their guns into a hollow, and there it 
remained silent. Widr another gun tlrcy fired occasionally, but 
did us no harm. Christie’s two companies conducted themselves 
admirably, and drove tho Russians back out of the jungle, and 
returned when their ammunition was exhausted. 

It was iroAV becoming dark, tire ammunition of the Sirhaz was 
nearly exhausted — we had about six or eight rounds only for each 
gun — wo had only lost twenty or thirty men killed and wounded, 
wo had not tho means of continuing tho fight oven if wc had 
daylight, when the Prince, instead of retreating, look tho fatal 
resolution of remaining there for the night. When dark, ho sent 
Tor Christie and Lindsay (tho former having had his le^ and his 
horse wounded during the day), and asked their opinion ns to the 
lino of conduct ho ought to pursue. They recommended him 
strongly to quit his present situation and fall back among some 
hills in his roar, so as not to be within roach of the enemy during 
the night; but in vain. Ho ordered Lindsay to bring his guns 
close under tho little fort, or tuppah. Lindsay represented to 
,him that he had much more to apprehend from the ditch and 
holes that were there during the ‘night, than from the enemy. 
Ahool Futteh Khau repeated this to him, hut in different Avords, 
and ho gave over for the present. Christie requested permission 
to draw off his infantry to the left, and there await the approach 
of the Russians, who, if they attacked us at night (a thing most 
certain), must come that way; hut lie was refused. 

The Prince spent tho night in consulting with every one about 
him. He listened to tho advice of all, he followed that of none; 
and he himself^ his Minister, his Mirzas, and Mostofees all gave 
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oi'di'i'H, -wliilu no one know wlmt lie did or wUiit Ins yalil. In tliis 
ptiiio ol* confusion did 'ivo iiasa iho niglil, Hirbuji, Topooliocs, 
(tholiims, liovHCS, inuli’H, uiid camels, all about tliia hill fort, 
•which, if CQinplotc, hud only room for two hundred men within 
it, and was unfortunately almost full of thulchcd rooia of very 
combuatilde innttov. Tho Prince, to complete the demon&tration 
to the world of his own and his minister’s incapacity, ordered two 
guns to bo taken up to the top of it, although it was impossible 
to fire them down to any advantage. Wo were jiretty confident 
that pickets would have been placed so as to give us intimation 
of tho advance of tho enemy; but wo were mistaken. About 
half-past four a man came from tho Prince to toll Christie that ho 
had permission to take his men where lie wished, and ordering 
Lindsay peremptorily to bring down his guns immediately to the 
base of tho hill fort. They both obeyed. Christie had only 
advanced about ten paces when he was brought up in the dork 
by a lino of Russians, lie challenged them, not suspecting ivho 
they wore, and llicir answer was a liimza, a volley of musketry, and 
a ohargo of tho bayonet. His men iustautly dispersed, and ran in 
confusion tivoiind tho lltllo tuppah. At this time, cloven out of 
thirteen guns had (us Lindsay had represented in the beginning 
of the night) fullon into tho ditch and boles, so that they easily 
fell into the hands of tho Russians, All now hoeamo oonliisioil 
and slaughter, those .above firing on tlioir felh)W-bohllors below, 
and the enemy bayoneting them like sheep, for iio rcsistanee was 
made. At this time tlic roofs on the 1i)]> of the little hill took 
ilrc, and burned to death about three hundred incii, with horses 
and mules and a camel that wore crowded in there. JSvery one 
now escaped as well ns ho coiild. ' 

Wo were still more oomplctoly surprised at night than we were, 
in the day. When the volleywas first fired, one part of tJie line 
of Unssians was about twenty-five yards from the Persians, and in 
the intermediate space 1 was on horseback, slowly advancing to 
tliem. Their powder showed me the ground over which to 
gallop, and the extent of their line, so tlrat I soon got round their 
light into the roar of their line, and having escaped this danger, 
I incnired no oidrer. In -the course of the morning I was happy 
to see Lindsay safe, but no one could give any account of 
Christie. 
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This affair took place on tho morning of the Ist of Novomhor, 
ami at noon on tho 2nd, finding all tho Europeans safe except 
Christie, of •whom I could hear nothing, I got tho Prince’s per- 
mission to return to the scene of our misfortunes (12 fursukhs) , 
and enter tho Russian camp, with the hope that I might ho of use 
to him if ho was wounded, and to ascertain his fate; Tho enemy 
had re-crossed tlio river hofore I reached it; but I soou found the 
body of our dear and gallant friend Christie, shoeldugly mangled 
by the barbarians. They had taken off all his clothes, and I 
buried him in the field of battle, amidst the slain and the groans 
of tho wounded, who rvoro still languishing on every side. From 
prisoners of ours who made their escape I found that he had 
received a hall through his neck in the dark, and being faint with 
loss of blood, remained sitting on the ground. After daylight it 
was reported to the Russian villain who commanded that an 
English officer was wounded at a little distance. lie looked at 
him with a glass, and immediately ordered two meu to go and 
put him to death. It is unncccsavy to enumerate his wounds, of 
which he had five dreadful ones, four of them with tlio sahro. lie 
insisted on taking tho sword you gave me at Marngha on that day, 
so that I have lost this with everything else. 

From this general account of affairs you will bo ablo to draw 
your own conclusions. The Russians were assured by Sir Gore 
that no Englishman Avould fight against them, and therefore, on 
finding them engaged, looked upon them as entitled to no quarter; 
while, in trulli, no men of honor, left as they were, could have 
‘avoided fighting. All has been lost from the incapacity of tho 
Prince and his criminal minister, and for want of a man of sense 
to command us. Lindsay has been reading this loiter, and 
insists on my telling you that only nine guns out of tho thirteen 
were under his command, and that the two that were saved 
belonged to these, so that he only lost seven altogether. The 
others were under Persians. As it is impossible to write or even 
to read this over again, f hope you will have the goodness to send 
it to Captain Pasley for perusal, and perhaps to Jukes, as they are 
interested in Persian affairs. On tho 6th of this month died, at 
Ardebile, Major Stone, of his Majesty’s Royal Artillery; and 
about the same time [an European servant of Sir Gore’s, and a 
sergeant-major ^f artillery, at Erivan, were carried off by fever. 
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iVcooimU roachotl iirf a few days ago of tlio dofttli ol' poor Mr. 
Hlioridan} at Hliiva/.. Mr. Moidcr liaa Imd a dangerous attack of 
bilioua fever, and Sir Gore himself has been twice laid up with 
ague on his way to Tehcr.m ; ao that you perceive the autumn baa 
not been a ho.^lthy one to Europcana in Perain. 

When I left the Embassy, Sir Gore was detonnined in his reso- 
lution to go homo in 1814, but Into occurroncca .and misfortunes 
will, 1 think, make him quit the couutry iroxt year. 1 know 
that he has applied for his recall, in order to bo able to go if 
necessary, and think it not improbable that he will quit us in 
1813. May I indulge the hope of seeing you .come out his 
successor? Our Inst accounts from Europe consist^of Lord Wel- 
lington's defeat of Mnrmont. About the Russians and French we 
have nothing particular, but reports are strong hero that the 
Russiana have been several times defeated, and that Petersburg 
had been burned. 

Give my best respects to Mrs. Malcolm, who is, I hope, happy 
hr England. With best wishes for the health of the little ones, 
Believe me, dear Sir, over sincerely yours, 

J. OOKMICK. 


(Page 278.) 

SUNO AT AN ANNIVKUSAUY JOINNEB IN CELBUBATION OE 
THE BATTLE 01* ASBTE, 1818. 

sma woans by bib. joiat ualcoiac. 

As Britannia, elate, was triumphantly viewing 
The deeds of her sons in the bright p.age of Fame, 
And Memory’s magic each joy wasl’encwiug. 

As she paus’d on the glories of Wellington’s name, — 

To far distant scenes her proud fancy had stray’d, 

Where her hero so often victorious had been, 

When sudden a Maid, in splendor army’d. 

Like a'vision of rapture illumined the soene: 
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’T-was tho Genius of Asia — fair land of tho Sun — 

“ To me,” she exclaim’d, “you your Wellington owe; 

’Noatli my fostering clime Iris proud race he hogun, 

And matur’d ■was his fame hy its cherishing gloiv : 

“ In the morn of his life all resplendent he rose, 

Like the sun which illumines my region’s elenr shy ; 

Dispers’d are his foes, and victory throws 
tJnperishing rays o’er the field of Assyo. 

“ But think not, Britannia ! thy children alone 
Have my kingdoms subdued, and my subjects laid low ; 

By my own turban’d sons the proud deed has been done — 
I myself,” said the Maid, “ have inflicted tho blow. 

“ To- anarchy’s horrors my realms were a prey 
When first on my shores thou thy banners unfurl’d ; 

I welcom’d thy sway' — ’twns the morn of a day 

Bringing freedom and knowledge to light a daidc world. 

“ Oh, Britannia!” she said, as all radiant she shone, 

Her countenance beaming with beauty divine, 

“ O’er the hearts of my people establish thy throne ; 

In one wreath let tho laurel and lotus entwine. 

“ Once the Star of tho East shed its lustre afiir, 

And again o’er the earth shall ij-s glories bo spread, 

While my sons round thy car, the foremost in war, 

Rise to fame hy such heroes as Wellington led.” 


THE END, 



-wnriiKo, nc&vroief noosB, strasd. 




